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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world ’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endeavour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


1 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


There  is  a  set  pattern,  as  it  were,  to  this  volume.  Nehru  prepares  for  the  Bhavnagar 
session  of  the  Congress,  he  engages  with  the  Naga  insurgency  and  the  language 
question  in  Assam,  Tara  Singh  occupies  an  inordinate  amount  of  Nehru’s  time, 
Berubari  demands  ceaseless  attention,  the  politics  of  Uttar  Pradesh  is  plagued 
by  factionalism,  Congo  arouses  Nehru  to  passion,  but  China  seems  to  be 
strangely  quiescent. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  When  no  text  or  recording 
of  a  speech  was  available,  a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute. 
Such  a  newspaper  report,  once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced 
faithfully;  other  information  has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Words 
and  expressions  which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an 
ellipsis  between  square  brackets  thus:  [...].  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.  C.  Roy  or  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  salutation  and 
concluding  portions  were  written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the 
office  copy.  Therefore  these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary 
style  for  such  persons  or  his  full  name  has  been  used,  but  the  editorial  intervention 
is  indicated  by  square  brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always  be  traced 
through  the  index  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to  the  Selected 
Works  appear  as  SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected  Works  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second  Series,  it 
would  be  SWJN/SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume  number. 

Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
China  have  been  reproduced  from  official  documents  and  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  one. 

A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the  Nehru  Memorial  Museum 
and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This  has  been  the  chief  source 
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for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our 
thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  various  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the 
Press  Information  Bureau,  and  the  National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted 
us  to  use  material  in  their  possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu ,  the  National 
Herald ,  Shankar  s  Weekly ,  and  in  particular  to  R.  K.  Laxman  for  permission  to 
reproduce  reports  and  cartoons. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  those  who  contributed  to  preparing 
this  volume  for  publication,  most  of  all  Geeta  Kudaisya  and  Fareena  Ikhlas 
Faridi.  The  Hindi  texts  have  been  edited  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the 
translation  from  the  Hindi  was  done  by  Chandra  Chari.  Chandra  Murari  Prasad 
handled  all  the  computer  work,  including  preparing  the  entire  text  for  the  press. 


Madhavan  K.  Palat 
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L  GENERAL 
(a)  Uttar  Pradesh  Tour 


1-  In  Allahabad:  To  Congress  Workers1 

Nehru  Condemns  Groupism  in  U  P.  Congress 
Progress  Held  Up  by  Bickerings 
Economic  Revolution  Only  Through  Unity 

Allahabad,  Dec.  26.-  Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  strongly  deprecated  the 
existence  of  groups  in  the  U  P  Congress  and  said  that  the  state  could  not  make 
any  progress  as  long  as  Congressmen  indulged  in  mutual  quarrels  and  petty 
bickerings. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  local  Congress  workers 
at  Swaraj  Bhavan,  said  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  and  regrettable  that 
groupism  prevailed  in  the  U.P  Congress  from  top  to  bottom  from  the  PC.C.  to 
the  mandal  Congress  committees  and  the  real  work  of  the  Congress  was 
jeopardised  and  Congressmen  were  running  for  offices. 

Though,  he  added,  there  were  good  Congressmen  in  UP,  the  whole 
atmosphere  had  been  polluted.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  at  seeing  different  groups 
within  the  Congress.  Congress  workers  were  indulging  in  mutual  quarrels  and 
petty  bickerings.  It  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs  and  was  not  a  healthy  sign  either 
for  the  Congress  organisation  or  for  the  state. 

Pandit  Nehru  asked  Congress  workers  to  bring  unity  in  the  Congress 
organisation  and  to  work  selflessly  for  the  service  of  the  people  and  the  country 
and  thereby  serve  the  cause  of  socialism  and  democracy. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  political  revolution  could  only  be  completed 
when  it  was  followed  by  an  economic  revolution,  as  well  as  a  social  revolution. 
These  were  the  two  main  tasks  before  the  Congress  after  Independence. 

He  said  that  in  the  larger  interest  of  the  organisation  and  the  country. 
Congressmen  must  end  groupism  and  work  as  a  team  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Pandit  Nehru  referred  to  a  grievance  of  a  worker  that  financial  assistance 
was  not  given  to  deserving  political  sufferers  and  said  that  the  Congress  was 
not  an  organisation  to  feed  political  sufferers.  Of  course,  it  had  full  sympathy 
for  them.  But  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  send  them  to  State 


1.  PTI  report  of  a  speech  at  Swaraj  Bhavan,  26  December  1960.  National  Herald ,  27 
December  1960. 
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Assemblies  or  Parliament  because  when  the  organisation  was  engaged  in  the 
freedom  struggle,  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Congress  would  not  be  responsible 
for  giving  them  compensation  for  their  sacrifices. 

Groupism  Must  End 

Pandit  Nehru  regretted  that  Congressmen  were  supporting  the  people  of  their 
respective  groups  within  the  Congress.  He  said  that  it  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
and  he  did  not  understand  in  what  direction  the  minds  of  such  Congressmen 
were  working.  As  for  himself,  he  said,  he  had  no  group  of  his  own.  Of  course 
he  had  some  influence  among  Congressmen. 

At  a  time  when  the  Country  was  faced  with  the  major  task  of  removing 
poverty  and  ignorance,  they  could  not  achieve  any  success,  if  there  was 
groupism  in  the  Congress.  They  could  not  remove  poverty  by  opening  free 
messes.  They  could  fight  poverty  only  by  working  hard  and  by  bringing  unity 
and  solidarity,  he  added. 

Pandit  Nehru  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Congress  worker  for  setting 
up  heavy  industries  in  Allahabad  to  remove  unemployment  and  said  that  Allahabad 
did  not  require  any  heavy  industry.  Allahabad  needed  only  men  and  women 
who  could  put  in  hard  work. 

In  this  context,  he  referred  to  Punjab  which,  he  said,  was  the  most 
prosperous  state  in  the  country.  There  was  not  a  single  heavy  industry  in  Punjab, 
but  the  people  of  that  state  were  laborious  and  hard-working.  They  had  set  up 
many  small  industries  and  thereby  they  were  raising  the  economic  standard  of 
the  people. 

Heavy  industries,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  had  become  a  sort  of  “nasha”  and  the 
people  were  under  a  wrong  notion  that  without  a  heavy  industry,  their  state 
could  not  make  any  progress.  He  pointed  out  that  several  heavy  industries  had 
been  set  up  in  Bihar,  but  still  it  was  the  poorest  state  in  the  country. 

Humorously,  he  remarked  that  though  zamindari  had  been  abolished  in  UP 
and  Bihar,  taluqdari  mentality  still  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were 
not  coming  forward  for  hard  labour. 

[The  following  appeared  as  a  boxed  item  alongside.] 

A  25  Year  Old  Disclosure 

Allahabad,  Dec.  26,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  revealed  here  today  that  he  had 
given  up  taking  interest  in  UP  Congress  affairs  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  on 
account  of  groupism. 
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Pandit  Nehru,  Who  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  local  Congress  workers  held 
at  Swaraj  Bhavan,  said  that  he  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  prevailing  in  the  UP  Congress.  Instead  of  discussing  the  problems  facing 
the  country,  the  Congressmen  in  UP  indulged  in  mutual  quarrels  and  were 
wasting  their  energies  in  the  race  for  capturing  offices.  “In  such  circumstances, 
the  real  work  of  the  Congress  is  neglected,  good,  old  workers  are  left  aside  and 
“undesirable”  persons,  who  do  not  care  for  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
organisation,  come  in  the  forefront”,  he  added. 


2.  In  Allahabad:  Public  Meeting2 

R?#  to  RT?#, 

R1R  TRT  %  f#  t  RRT  R#R  #RT  TTTR  RT  RTR  W  |3  RTTT  $  ?TTTT  #toRT 

#  toff  %  ?#Rg  R#  f#  if  tor  R*TTSnR I  to  to  3T#  RRRR  3  R§R  RjR  RR1# 

m,  ##R  1#  ^l?MK  #  ?TR-RSR  #  #  torT  t  #  tor  totoffto  RR  #T 

#%,  R#  %  t  gRT  RRT  f4  to  Rpto  tonT  toff  t  R#T  RRT  3TR%  ?TT  Rltoffto 

#  #T  %  TTRT  RRRT  RT#R  gg  RTTRT  f#  to  I 

RRT  to  R#  Pf  ?T#f#  to  WTfTRTR  #  fR#  #  RT?#-R?#  %g?TgRT,g?to 
??RR  R^  R|R  R^  to  RRR  RR  #RR  ?RT?TRlto  gRTRT  %  to  RpT  TTTR 

RTTR  #  #T  1 1  ?##T  to  RR#  RR  gif  PtRR  #  RRRT  #  RfRT  1 1  RTS  if  4  W 
RTTRT  f  to  RT#  t  ato  fto  to  RTRT  gRTCT  R  gRT  Rl#,  aTR%  TTlto#  #  RTRT  to 
RFR#toto#RgstoRR^r  to?  R#  I  ?#RR  RTTR % gT-gr R#Tf 3  t  to# 
RRT  gfflR  R1RT  f  I  to  #  fto  Pf  to  T?RT  t  to  aTTRT  R#to  3TT%T  #  #T  RtolRT 
RTTR  gR  toffT  #  ?RT?TRTR  #  fto  to  RIRT-RRT  #  #  ##  |-  TTRTRR?,  RTF##, 
#RTRTR,  toRRR  if  RTT  ##,  g#  to#  R  tolT  RT,  RRTRT  #  RRT  ?TTto,  ##  RRT 

RTtortogqi 

ttr  gfto  #  to  rttr  Rtorr  if  tof  gg  to  gag  torto  t  tot  artot  f 

fto§R,  W  RT#  to#  #  I  to,  affg  tort  ^  [I#],  ##R  RTTR  tor  to  gR  g3R  affT 
to  #r  to  to  ton#  to  ?trr  #irtt  to  to  rt  rtr  r§r  rrt,  tji#  torg  ^ 
to,  tog  ^  #  toriR  #  tor  #  #  #  rtrt  %  ##r  rt#  tt  to  %  to  rt  rtr 


2.  Speech  at  K.P.  Inter  College  Grounds,  Allahabad,  27  December  1960  NMML,  AIR 
tapes,  TS  No.  5987,  5988,  5989,  5990,  NM  No.  1311,  1312,  1313. 

He  was  in  Allahabad  on  26-29  December  1 960. 

3.  See  SWJN/SS/55/items  108-1 1 1, 169. 

4 .  Elected  from  Phulpur  near  Allahabad. 
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if  ift  qsif  if  TM-WT  3,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  TL^  ? 

n#  *  ana  i,  *w  5*nK  3k  wra  *  S***jJ  'lrt  ”' * J? _j2 

n  Tjfsftjft  if  31FT  %  F^f%  Wf  tot  l^grar  «tt,  fira*  M  %  ^r  #nt 

^  tj OT  Ft  TO  ^T  Tt  TOT  Ft  ^^TOt ^-SiS’-T’S 
5,  I  FT,  f*5%  %TOttFF  ^  *  3,feraI  *J>  |U| 

^  ^  %  to  *m  ^  **?  !L^  *311^  t 

f^fTHT  fan  if  3TRTT I  TO$  TOt  ^  3TtT  FT  #F  git  ^TF^^F,  FTT 

|  ^WTTT^^^fH^tlifrtFTT^yrit^^^T^^' 

#T  ft  fanr  %f  tott  tot  I  fc  fF^rn  ^  trroft  ttt  ^fr  trf  tt 
^  ^  jpati  ^  tottt  I  3far tort  am  tow  tro  wft,  ^ 

^T  W  TIM  if  TTtW  TOt  iTt  #  TOST TO*  ^  g5r>_Sr2S1|  ITS 

fa  FFft  TOff *  TO  TO?T%?  *  ^l^T  if  TOtt  « 
§TFT^Fttt#r§TFT^TO^^^%^^^JHWFT22 

^tlTO*TO5^TO*TWTO#TTO^TO^#^t^J^ 

%  ^ft  #T  ^T  ^  t  ^  ?^ITT  ^FFt  ^  t  fi^cR^PT  ^  ^  W 
^mf  *  ?Rcf^  toT  £  i  ftot  am  toit  %■ *M  if  Wta  to  £j#r  sto ^ 
t*  to*.  ws  tttoi,  to  toro  % ft*  ftroT  %,  ^  TOT  *Rt  toit  %i  to> f 

*  #  HP  STFT  #T  TO  3TT  <E*  ^  T^IT  *tfat  #  TO  FtilT  ^ »  W*  & >J^ 
%  g^fr  TJiPT  31^r  TTTF  %  Ft,  -gHT-#^,  ^W,  W  iff  W  31FRTR7  F,  ^ 

31PRR  %,  ^T  FT  I  _  .  ...  ,  _, 

%  ujf  fetjTT  31FR^F  ^f  FBH  ^  f^P?  t,  ^T  FT  ^  ^l-l  ^  TF^  ^TW 


5.  See  item  4. 
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3333331  3#  3#  33#  313  3113  31#  33  #33,  3#  333  31#  3j3  #3  31#  33  #33, 
##  #3  %^t  31#  33,  3##  3#  %  %§t  3%  ^rr€t  33#  %  I  %  ##  fl  13E  3%  #3# 
31#%  I  ?3#  313  3#  3#  311#  |  3333##  eft,  #  335  3lf#  3TPT  |  #  #  3# 
3H1PT#ST  #f#J  ##3  33f#  3%  33131  3%15  #  33  31351  I  ##3  #  313  if  31# 
t,  #  3113#1  %  §T#f  if  73131  331  #  31#  t,  333%  #  #3T31  %  f#  33!  313%  f%F3# 
1#  33  #33  #3  3T#f  3%  ##  3#  #3  3T#  3%  #31  #  3#)H3  331 3%  #  #3  # 
^TTtmr  |  ^#TT  ##  3%  33E  Eqi3  ##3  #3  3^37  1 1 

313  %  ##  #  ?  3#  33  33#  #JT  #313  if  §313  3#  1 1  3#  %  %33#3  #33T, 
“wr  tm  w”  3#i?i  t,  f#3f#r?  #tf#T  #%  #,  1#  #1  3#  #  %  ##3 

3tet  333  ##  ##?  wi  3#  ##r  #3  ##  3i#  t  31  7##  m  i#  t  #  3313 
%  3§3  73131 1 1 

if  31T31#  33  ?3  333  3#  31F  13  1 1  3131#  m  333  §131  #3  if  33  73131 I 
#1  33#  t  ##  if  #3  331 331  3313  i  f#  f#3  313  if  33#  3#  3%  iw  m\ 

3%  3#  I  %  w  l|T#  P#§R1H  33  3#  %  3#E  §#31  37  33T3  %  3#  3331  #3 
3%  ##113  1 1  313  3#,  313  %  33!  W3  33  313  §#3T  31#  3§#ff  ?  331  §#3T 
3%  3131#  ^3  ##  %  33#  3#,  §#31  31  if  373%  13#  3%  3#T  f#  3#  33#  #3? 
3#;  #-#  3#  33#  3# ¥  33  f#  •Ji|i|  f#  m  #f  #  liFTF  -T  #  [f#] 

#  %  |  #  if  U3EET  3#T  #  3TR#f  '31#  3T3  %  3K  H3%  #f,  ##T  131T 

«fI3  m  333  33T  3#  33131^  3f#j  ^  f#  33  ^§T  #8#  %,  33  ^5Tf  if  33T13TT 
33T  Fl3T  %  33  #  3#3  3T  3#  t>,  333  3#  %  33  3#3  if  3?l%3  #f  3#3  % 

33T  f  I  Wf  3H3  33  ^(3613  333  3#I  #  #?  331  %3-#,  #-#  313  §3  3T13  #f 
333T#  313  #  313T,  #313  #  3333  31##3  %  3T3  if  1#  31#  33,  #  ^  313  3T, 
3T31  3##  33$  ?3T3T  3T I  if  35351  33T  73T3T  3Tfl  313  if  I  313  if  3131 333T  %  3# 
#T  3333  33  %  f3>  3T3  #  <si  311  33T3  3#  %  333  33  f#  iMf  ^  3#3  3  f3# 
#3  333  31#  %,  #  313  Sf,  3-Jjsb Nil  33  ##  #  #  <f>J5  3Tfl  333  3#,  3#  #  3T3 
if  it,  #313  3p  #1  333  3t,  33##  3t  1W  #,  i#  y3TCT  3  I  33  33#  if  # 
3%-3%  3333#  #%3tf,  3  3tf,  33#fl##313|3  #313  #3  #  #  33  3 
#1  333  31#  #  3lt  3f  33T51  jif,  3lt  1§3  3t,  J#  3#  tf  3T  f?3l1  3#  #3-3# 
333  t#  %  #  ^3131  ##  31#  3#  33  1 1 

33  3#3  3#  3#  3#  3##  §^33  #1  #  §]3  if  313#  3K  #3T  3#3  3# 
^  3#  H#3  f#  f#§3TR  if  353  ^«#13  ##  33#  #,  3§3  313%  1|13#1  %  3§3 
3#  3#  #  333%  #3113  31#  3#  %,  3#  3  t  31#  1^#  3#?  if  #f,  3#  % 
##  %  3#  if  I  33#  #%f#3133313#3#3T3g%  5#3T  if,  #  f#  #333 
§|3-3113  -3##  #  if  §33  31#  #f#33  f##^13,  33#  3#3-#ff  #f ,  %  #31# 
-31#,  ##3  3#,  331 3%  #33  31#,  ##  3131,  313  if  3#3  3$f#  3#  I  #  33# 

3#3-£#  3%  13  %3  #  313  #  33#  33#  t,  3#f  33#  t,  3#f  31#  t  3#  33% 
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srfU  I  .  „  „  -,  .  r 

%l,  F  TT  F  TtF  TT  fetF  %  F  tF  %  T§T  TTTTTT  t  Tit  T  F  TUTT  TFT 
TfTjj  #(  c^T  %  TTTTT  FTT  TKUTF  FT  TF  tut  Ft  3TU  fFT  F  F  gFl^FT  tF 
^FExTT  TT  TTT  FHlT  t  FTlt  F  tF  TTTT  ^TT,  FTFlfF  feK  tFt  %  TTTT  TT  I  F  vi^Pf 
<TTF-^  %  FTlt  FfetT-tfef  Ft  FFTT,  FT  F  fefeUF  t  Tit  %  TTfFt  tFffelT,  tt 
FclUW  few  FTlt  %  FT  Tit  TFTT  TT  I  gF,  FT  FF  FT  F  FT  FIT  FUT  t,  FTlfe 
^  TTTTT  I  TUT  fF  WT  TfetT-tt  FT  F  Ft  T§T  TT?  TtFfeF,  TFFT  t 
T^f  FT,  Ft,  TTTT  Ft  t  FT  6) cl  Tt,  FVFt  F  FT  fet  Tt  %  4  Tit  FjI,  F  FIT 

ji4lT  t  FIT  Ft  I  FTTTT  FF  FTT  fF  FT  HUEfel  6Hlt  Ft  t  TFT  FTT  I  FFTfF 

feu  ferrT  Mtttit,  ttfff  F  Tttr-tt  Ft  F  t,  tft  F  fFt  fit  feU  t 

UW  tMT  FT  TfeTTfeT  F,FtfFTTTF%FFTTt,TfeF  TTTTT  FTT  FT  TFt 
t  fFF  TTTT  TT  TFT  FT,  TTT,  TT,  FT,  FTT,  FT  FFF  FT  F  1 1  F%  FlFt 

TTFTFTT  Ft  fF  tF  I  ^  ^ 

TffeTTfe  FT  fe^KTTT  Ft  felt  Ft  TF  %  fF  FTTT  %  FF  FfT  TF  FTT  FTHF 

fetr  FTT-tt  ft  Ft  Ft  i  feu  Fur  ft  gfrrrF  tf%  IF  F  F  Ft  [4fh  t  IF 
^  fef^ft  %  Ftr  gTtT  t  FFF  Ft  F  FT  FfeTFT tfeF^H  t,  F  ffegWW 

H  TFt  F  feU  TFT  3TTF  feU  Tift  FT  FtF-FTF  fF  I  ^ 

fet  ntlF  t  fTT  fF  TTF  t  FFT  tTT  FT,  tfeFF  fe  FTFT  %  TUT  FT  Ft 
Ft  I  TFT  F  ?St,  fTTT  FT  BTirfel  TTET  t  FT  FT  TFT  t  TF  FF  TT  TF  TtfFl 
^  ^  ^  Tff  ^r  gF,  Ft  fet  fTT,  tftF  TTt  feTTF  TF  ^feFt  FFF 
tF  F  TT  Ft  I  F  TFT  t  FF  TgT  TF  Fit  Ft  FFtt  F,  FIT  FTT  FTT  F, 
TTFT  FTF  T#  FT  TFt  1 1  TFTT  FTFI  Tt#  J?  fF^TTIT  Ft  I 

#T,  F  Tt  tt  3TNt  TJT  gFWT  FF  %T-fef  TUT  ^t  WTI I  FT  Tt#  Ft  FTt 
%  fFT  tt  Tt  t  Ft  tf  tttf  Ft  TFTT  I  RF  tt  F  %  tt  TttT  t  ^t  tF  t  FTFf 
feU  FTT  ftFTT  F%T  Fit  t  T^tt  Ft  FTT  fett  F  I  feU  t  fF  Ft 
FTFT  F  feTF  F  fFFTT  Ft,  Tt  FTT  FTt  F  TtFf  Ft  FT  ttFF  %  I  Ttt  t  feU 
tF  FTTTF  t  Tt  1 1  F  Ft  1 1 

F  FT  Frf  TITf  F  Ft  feu  T§T  Tft  t  F  F  FfFT  TF  feUTTFtft^TTfe 
feTF  t  Ft  fefeTFRI  TFI  UJ^TT  t  tF  Ft  1 1  Flft  Ft  Ft,  TTtT-Ft  Ft  TTF f  Tt 
tf  trr  ftf  %  i  tr  tttt  tF  fF  ft  Ftf  fttfi  f  gtr  F  fFtt  t^T  Ft  tft 

F^  I  fet  FTTt  gftFfe  Ft  t,  It^ET  t,  F  FTlt  t  feU  Ftfe  t^T  TFT  fF  t  tF 
ttf  %  tfFr  ftn  Ft  tft  tF  FF  %  feU  Ftt  Ftf  ft  tf  t  Ft  tt(ft  ijFt 
tr  F  f  ttt  F,  3ttF  tef  ft  F,  tfFr  jFf  Ft  IFtt  Ft  FF  tF  F 

Tit  1 1  FT  tef  Tt  t  feu  FTU  ffeTFI  F  ft®?  Tt  t  F  FfFT  fF  RF  ftF? 
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£f  fr  gr%  wf  3  wr  f%  %  i  Tf  tf%  fit  tftt  r^«H  %  fog  aw  % 
f§t  wf  TFirf  if,  ft?  ft  ftrff  tif  %  3RFf  f§TTpff  f%  gift  T?f  %  ftFiftf  ?  ft  tf 

if  FTTT  f  ft  if  TTF  ftfl  if  T$f  ITT#  FftF?  Ww  ft  FFTf  ftTFTT  TF%  t,  Fftft 
TTFft,  ft  gTJT  if  f  FFT  ggff  PIT  ft  i^RT%  FT  T?  FT^f  TFft,  ftft  I 

FFTt  TFT  ift  Tlftf  FF%  ft  FIFT  ftTT,  if  3TFFT  FFT  W  FTTT  |  ftlTT  fftlTTT 
F?f  ftw  FT  ft  FT1TT  %  ftl  TFFT  3RT  FFT%  TFT  %  FfftlT  ftr  ft  TWI  ft  FT 
WITT  %  ft  TT%  9TRTF  FT?  pin;  ft1  %  WRIT  Ff ,  F?ft  FIF?  Flft  ftf  I,  Flftft?  ftlFT 
Tft  FT  ftftf  t  FFTFT  TTF,  IF  FFT  TWIT  I  FT  FTFT  TWIT  I FT  TTFTR  FFT  %  I 

tft  w  if  fft  ft  %ft  if,  fiSIfx-fw  ftftrjF  if, 6  fft  Tft  ft  ft%  t,  F?tf  t§t 

FF%  Tft  t,  #T-TT#T  TF%  ft,  1RFF-ftT  ft,  ftr-Flftr  ft,  FFTT-TTF  ft  ft  FT5 
ft,  ftTFT  ft  FT  FT  ftf  FTft  fftnT,  FTF%  TTTFft  FF  TRtft,  Flftf  ftft  TF?  Tft 
|  Fftfft  ft  FTTT  FT  if  gift  ft  FT  t  ft  FT  ft%  ft,  ft  ft  ftf  ftft  TTTfT  %  TFT 
TTtT  Tit  TJTfFF,  1%  ft%  ¥  I  TFT  %  TIT  TT  F?T  fFFT  I  3TF  ftft  iff  FTT  %  %  TT 
3T&  FT  %  TFT  TFFff  ftlTFTT  FFT  TF?%  1 1  Tift  FT  Tft  Ffft?  ftfT  ft  %Tf  ftftftt 
fttTTT  t  fTTTf  WT  pFTFT  W  FtTT  %,  ?FTFT  FTTFftft  FtTT  1 1  ftft  FIT  I,  ftft  TFT 
TFTF  ft  ft%TTFTT  ft  ftfFT  FF  Tift  tlftTfTNTFFTTFTftftft  TTtft  TFT  $ 
gFTFT  FTTWT  TFlft  TRTT  T  ft?  ftft  TFT  ftftT  Fft  ft  Fft  ft  ^?  Tk  TT^  WTTf 
Tcf  t  f^rir  tfi  iwf  t#  Ffn,  ^  #  Ftn  %  ttr  wit  wft  tt%  Ffrr 

I  #1  PRft  ^FfF  WTT  W%  W  T#f  %  I  TFT  TFT  TT^f ,  M  if  WHT  |,  3Rff 
if  §TTW  TTTTTT  W  TT  ^  WT  if  TFf  FTTFIW  fT%  if,  if  T#  %TRRT  W  TFT  TT 
f%  3^F>  Wt  FTfi  fWTR  ^FT  WT  W^  t  wft  WT  ^FT  WrT  1 1  iFT  WT, 

wf  fwf  Ft  gr?  wf  ?  WT  WT  I  %  TFIH  TTTt  g'FRT  :%FT  W%  I  Wfi  TF? 
t4If  TT  I  TFT  W  FTTT>  if  Tf  TT  TgT  TFT  %  I  if  TTF  TFT  TT  1%  TiEfT  TFT  f^iTTFT, 

cgjff  stt  ft  TTgrft  Ifaw  m  err,  ttt%  wt,  f#  w  tf%  fttt  ttt-ttt  fit,  tt% 

FIFT  ii%  FFT  FF)f  T#F  if  TWIT  FT  ^FT  f%FT  %,  FlffF  TFTTT  FT  %  I  #T  3TF  TFT 
^ffFF,  FlFf  Tf  FT  FT  FT  FT,  FTFT  TFTT  FT,  TFFTT  FTF  ^TT  I  Tf  FIT^TF  JTT 
#T  ^  FTT-TTT  3J5T  TfFf  T  FFf,  Ff  FTFT  FfFT  I TTTFF,  FF%  felT  %  I  Tf  FFf  fFRTT 
1111%?  Tf  f%T  TFTFF  FFT  FF#T  FT  T  %gFF  FT,  T  FgT  FFT-fTTT  FT,  %fFTT  f%T  %f 
TFFF  fFFFT  TTT  %T  FT,  %FTTff  FT  #T  TTT%  #TFT  FFT  FTTT  I  %TI-%TF  Ff  #T  TTT% 
FFTTT  FT  %FT  fFRTT  I  3TF  Tf  FT%  FTF  %  3ffT  %  ^PFt%  TTTF  FT  %FT  fFRTT  %  FFT  ’’^S 
%,  %TT  T?W  %  fFT  3TFFF  FT  TFT  Fj%  1 1  #T,  TTF%  TFfT  3TF%  Ft%f  FTTT,  Tf  ^TJ 
¥f,  %fFTT  ?T%  TT%I  FlTT  %  fFT  3TTT  FT  FTTF-FTF  FT  %FT  FT  FFT^  %  Ftp  FFTf 
if  #1  FFTff  #TT  Tf  FT,  FT  FT  F%  %  Tf  TIFF%  F§T  gTT??T  %  I  TTF  FT  iM, 
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3ER  TIT  RT  at  ggaT  at  fR  #R  aa  at  t  aa  fit  t  ft?  at  t?m 

gjtt  t  'jTRfr  1 1  tr  tarn  at  a#  t  ft?  aw-tar  at  wet  at  #a  t  i 

W  ag  ft  ^TRTT I  %  ftm  aif  %  tt  ga?  famm  %  ftraT  at  attgf  famm  at  ? 
gar  famm  %  at  gam  an  it  t  at,  gar  at  am  at,  gant  famm  an  if  t  mtr 
•mraam  gart  tiff  t  arrat  aiaat  ft  it  I  #r  aiaat  #i#  %  tttr  amt  t  i  fa 
tm  mtt-ttfr  ait  ajar  amt  t,  mt-mt  mtm  #,  mt  apm  t  tt  ama  %  t  tt 
a>g<aK  gtfaa  ft,  fat  aat  sttt  art  tar  tk  t  amt  t  am  artm 

faaaT  %  i  #i  mm  tfmr,  ara  am  a#  t  far  fam  aig  it  %agam  a?  aritgt  mrmft 
rmamatatttfarmatt  fat  an  it  t  ta  1 1  tram  at  am  t"mft,  namt 
at  am  gg  mrr  a  a  artm  mm  fa  fat  famra  artg  faa|  ga  nniaa,  taga?  t, 
at  at  t,  aaat  afar  tt  t  agt  t,  atari  a  fat  at  tat  aa  at?  atari  a  aat  amt 
at  %  a  fatr  at  ta-ta  faaaT  1 1  at  aaat  at  aa  at  aa  ara  nam  art  t  at 
aaat  amt  t,  mtt  taaiartt  if  at  namt  1 1  at  tat  aaaa  1 1 

at  fa  aif  t  aara  fat  aTat  ft  at  i  at  am  art,  art  t  ata,  aaat  t  fa 
aga  at  amaa  atta  a  agt  mt  ¥  arm.  t  at,  tf.aa.tt.  ft  at  aaa,  fan  aiart 
I  ttarit  ar  tm  i  am  at  fan  miff  %  am  at  at  faatt  tiara  rnmati 
it  faaif  atnrft  at  aia  gftt  1 1  aiatr  atart  ft  a  ga  tti  i  aa  aiatf  ttarit  at 
it  aa  gt  tm  at  I  at  armt  ata  aaata  aa  aaa  amt  t  tftra  aft  rniaatr 
it  afa  aiaiil  ttart  at  aia  ti,  at  tt  from  gw  gaa  %,  nut  ft  ftaraai  1 1  atat 
at  igagmTi  gfai  affa  mtr  t  aia  mat  at  I  fa  fat  mam  amam,  at  atat  t 
ift  ami  t,  air  arrim  t  aga  aaa  fat  fa  ata  ama  art  amt  aia#  t  aaa 
at,  at  sigr  t  mian  tatf  at  a  ?gg  art  t,  mat  am  at  I  attfa  aaa  t 
ffgnTia  at  aiaat  gftr  ata  t  aat  it  mtr  ata  mtt  ntm  aa  aa  ta  agt?  at, 
at-ftnt  t,  %  ait  at  amt  i  gaat  ft  aaa  tar  1 1  ft,  snfi  ata  m  art  t  ata  t, 
art,  aa?  ta-tt  ft,  itfam  atat  #  aim  earn  t,  aa%  am  at  atta  I  at  ftmt 
<%t  aaat  mat  aig  t  aar  aara  t,  aft  rtt-att  armfrt  aart,  aft  art  aata-at 
at  i  ma  t  mtr  aaaa  at  am  igr  gfaamt  aiatila  arft  1 1  amtjta  at  at  t 
rnmr  I  tiara  stt  ariaait,  tft  a?fta  at  aart,  fa  aif  t  ata  aataT  1 1  gftatt 
am  It 

ma  am  gaa  afrgaaarr  mm  tfta  i  mm  ttt  far  t  mmt  at  ^  fa  aaa 
arfaT  gat  mtrarai  #  am  ti  aa  t  fi  aaa  if#  %  at  aa  im  gi  t  rnmt 
aaf  aagaTfa  aaa  far  fat  t$T  aa  aar  gm  %  aT  mt  ttf  aa  %  tiara  mam  am 
t  %  far  fa  mi  am?  fam  mt  t  at?  aga  ftanaa  mn  git  it  at  at  tiaaaa 
aat  at  aga  mt  t,  aga  gaigm  t  #i  iMt  i  tfara  at  aar  ga?  t  aam  aaar 
t  mt  at  am  aa  mam  at  at  aaftu  ttt  %  aaatfa  amar  t,  at  tt  gir  mam  at 
%  tfara  arfftar  %  far  ftmt  aaiaT  amT  %  ft?  art  ga  fam  aif  fa  ttf,  aaT  gat 
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TTTpTT?Tp)TpFTRT'Pt?TpfPPtf  W  TR  TTRT  TTFP  I  P  RRpt  RRTT 
Tifpr  %  ttt  trt  I  ttP  ttP  9§thi  I  RrcPt?  Pr  Pt  rffP  PfPr  t  tP  rttt 
I?  TFT  P  Tp  Pk  PfpT  Tk  Pk  Pt  T3p  3Rp  TTTp  TTptT  TTpF  3TlpHp  Pt,  P 
Tp  fP  5?  RTT  3ik4)  cj^F  T  TT?  Pf,  TTT  TTR  ’ft  Pf,  itP-bd  RTF  RTT  <jdf  %  ^Sdl 
Tp  I  P  TTTTT  TpTT  TTT  Tp  TRlPt  P  RpR  I  FPrffR  pRTT  TTlP  PP  I, 

rttPr  ttrt  Ptt  %  i 

TFT  TTp,  ^Pf  FT  P  PP  fP  FP  RF  PtP  TFTf  TFP  I  -3Rp  gTF  Pt  RTT  P 

P  P  tftf  P  ft  P  tP  TPP  tP  tP  ttf  tfi^t,  ft  •aTr^’fr  fprr  PtitP  Ptr  Pi  i 
grP  trtP  P  Tp?  Ptt  ’ft  Ptt  tt  PiPr  Pttt  t%tt  fP  ttP  gsFR  %  fttt  ft,  ttP 
ttt  Pf,  ttP  fPP  Pkr  Pf,  ttP  tfP  ttP,  ttP  grP  ttP,  ftp  ttP,  tP  Pkr  P  t% 

RTTT  Pt,  TTRT  TTT  TTR  pTT  %,  TTT  TfTp  RF  fpTT  fPlRT  I  PP  RF  RRp 

Pttrttr  Ptr  gsTT  %  Pirff  ttP  p  tP  fPrr  Pwr,  tP  tftjP,  PiPr  tt 
PkT  Pt  didid  Tp  %  I  pT,  TRTTTT  P  <jdf  FT  Pt  TFTF  PP  %,  HdTd  TF  %  PF  'TFT 
T%  TTR  TTTP  FtP  f  TTp  RF  TTTTT  pTT  TpR,  PM  PP  TTfpT,  PTTTT  pp 
dllFp  TR  PP  TTfFT,  Tiff  P  TFTF  PP  T%  P  Td<d  I  Tp  TTF  P  'FT  TFT  RF 
<jdf  FT  PT  TFTF  TTp  TTTp  gTF  P  TFTF  TpTt  P  fffTTTF  %  RTFt  Pf  P  P  PP  3TFT 
^Pt  T%  FpPPt  PtT  PPRRT  %,  PtT  TiFf  FT  TFP  t|,  m  ^Pf  T|,  TJp  RF  RTp 
Ptft  Pi  cp  fpTT,  Rp  TFP  I  F#  %  rP  t  rPPt  I 

TM  PPt  TFT  TFlP  |  PF  RTfpT  P  TT  TTT  I,  FTP  TJT  PPff  Tp  TFfTpt  % 
f%TTF  TR  %,  RF  '3FpT  TFT  I  P,  PPFT  TFT  PtT  yiT'+i,  RTTTT  ^  FTlP 

P  ttfPf  fftttff  P  PPt  tttt  ^pfttt  ttP  t  frP  PP  ttfP  I  Pf  ftP  Tpf 
Ptrtt  tP  PPt  tPfp,  Rpf  %  ggP  tt  Pr  TrfPr  i  tttP  ggP  Pt  PP  tttt  tPfp? 
ttPPf  tP  ttt  Pr  ttP  ggP  tt  PPt  TTftg  Pk  Tgr  tfttP  tt  tt  t  P,  tt 

gp  RITlPr  gPpJT  Tp  Ft  TTP,  TF  T5FT  TTTT  1 1  P,  TTTp  TMlPt  Pt  P  TlP  PtpR 
T#R  PPt  FITT  P  PtT  gTF  P  P  TR  Pt  TTppT  TpF  PPT  t  TTpt  TTFTp  T  P  ? 
#T,  P  FT  TFT  P  Tp  TFTT  TpfPF  3TFFFT  Tp  gpRF  P  PtF  §TRT  IPtP  pRT  PtTR 
PFTT  I  P  TF  TR  TTF  Tp  TTRT  I,  TF  Tp  Tp  TR  Tp  I,  PP  §TpT  TTp  TrfPFT 
TT  P  P,  3RfPFT  P  P  PPPPR  T§T  PP  P  %  PPR  P  Pt  TFP  P  g?FRp  P  T§T 
TR  1 1  RRRR  TfPkF  pRTTFT  RRRTTT  P  PR  FT  gfTTT  P  TF#  I  #T  fPpTTR 

P  gfTTT  P  Prl  grF  P  PP  tPgRR  ttP  Pr  p  fp^r  •srrttj  I,  ttP  tPt 
TT  Tp  TTRT  P  gTF,  PpFT  3RpT  FkR  I  fP  Pt  P  pT  FTp  gTF  P  t  P  PtP 

TR  Pt  TTp  Tp  Rp  I 

#T,  P  TRT  tPpTFTTTT  fP^RR  P  TTptT  TTpf  STTpPP  P  TRp  TTT  TTT, 
FTP  TpT  pPP  P,  PfTTTT  P  TpT  TRp  TRF  P  fTT  TT  P  Rt  fP  FT  Tip  TT  P 
I,  FT  PPt  TTRT  TTRT  TTFp  t?  PP  3TR  FTTFTTK  §TFT  Pt  PtpR,  Pf  TFR  3Rk 
PTT  %  FTTFTTTT  ?TFT  Pt  PlP  P%-P%  Pr  TR  IP  PR  PtP  P  FTT  P  FTPt  TTRT 
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%,  FFT  FIT  FFSTT  FFT  HT  f,  FIFI  FF  FF#  FT#  F#F#  WIT  t,  ?<1IFI  FIS  SIFT 
#FT  It  ?  g?I  9TF  #FT  1 1  FT  3TCRT  FTF  FI#  f  FT#  ##F  SIFT  #  f#T  #R  #  FFTF 
I  HlPRI  f#  FF#  sjfR  $TFT  F#  F#t  I  3H#T  tFIW  3HF#  FFT  F#  3TF#  ?##, 
WI  TIFT  FIT  %  #  SIFT  F#  #FT  %,  #  #  WW  31#F  W  #?  #  WIT  I 
3EFT-3TFF  ##  FIT,  f##  F#  #T  F#  I  TJfRJTF  3TFT  #t  t  3T#,  #  f# 
f#-tif?i#,  w  fft#,  <ftf  fft#  #t  t  f#  FIFT  FFFI#  #  ffi  Fp  #  F# 


#  Ft,  FIFT  #  Ft  I  3%  F#  F#  3nFT#  %  Fp  ^FT  F#  3TIT  T##TT  JFITF  W 
3#  W  ^  #tt  ff#FI  #FI  #T  Tt  F#  F%F-F%F  FJF  WT0f  I  3%  T|F%#  #  3% 
FTF  Ff,  FT#  Ff,  3TF#-3IF#  FFF  #  F#  f#  #%  3ft  FTFI  WI  FFT  #FT  I  3nF#T 
%  #FTFF  WTFIF  FFITF  WIT  I  #  F#FF  STFT  FIT  FtcIT  t,  RUpRI  gTFT  FIT  #TT 
I,  FfTfFT  t#  ##  Flfi#  F#  I  FF#  F#  FgF  FIF  1 1 

#  %  W  ##  RTTF  #  FFT  ?#fFF  1%  T#  #T  #  f#T  W  F^  I  WI  FFTF 
FFT  FTTF  #  FF  Fit  3TTT  FF  F#  FIT#  t#  #  ?F  #T  tt  %#t  #  fFFITFFT  t  3% 
Ft#  #  TgFFTF  FITFT 1 1  #FI  t,  ?T#  #  FF'  Ft  #  F#  FFT#  I  HW  %  t#  #Tt  ## 
3ftTFFlFFFtf##TftFFIFF%?  ?T#  #  ^T  F#  FIFFT  f#  FF  ##  #  FFI  FF 
I  1#  F#  ?  ##F  TITF#T  #  F#  FIT#  f#  #  FJF  #F-#F  I  OTt  #T  3  FF  3U# 
#F  #f  1 1  FF  #F  FTTFT  FI  Ff  F#  ##F  #F-#F  #  3T#t  1 1  W  FTFT  FUTpI 
F#?1-#  3%  f#  FTFT  TUT#  F#  3HF#,  FFTF  f#T#  %  FlFT  I  #  #FT  FFIF  H#  1 1 
##FWTtF$TFlF3%F>U  FTFIFT  Fl%  t,  %F#  Ft%  t,  FTF3T  Fit  t,  FF# 
$lfFF  3%t  F#  #  %,  F|  Ft  3IFt,  1#tt  #  TtFFT  #3T  F#  RTF^i  ?li#T  %  #$F  FFIF 
FI  FFFF  %F  FtFT  FT%F  fFRT%  %  FF-%F  F#  FF  Ft,  ^FTFI  F  Fl  I 

FF  FF  Fit  Ff,  FF  FF  F#3t  FT  F|t  1%  FFFF  Ft  FFt#T  tFFFt  FFIFFTF  FF% 
t,  “Ft?Tf#F”  F#  1 1  FF#,  TITF  FF?F  FFFI  F^f  FFTFT  FIFFT,  ##T  FFtf% 
§fFFT  FFF#  lfFPFTFFIFF#|3TF  '‘Ft?lt#F”  %  W  %  FIF  #F  F%  f#?t 
I,  FF#  W  FFTFF  FIF  FF5lt  1 3%  #F  t  #  Ft?lt#F  #  FgF  JFI# 
t,  FFW  FFt  I  ##T  FFFI  FF  3#  #  FF?#  F#  F  FF  %  I  FT  Ft  FF?#  t  IF 
Ft##F  #  F#  FF  I  fF  FF  #F  FFFF  %  FFFT  FT  f#  F#  I  #T,  FFF%  #  3TF5T 
%  FFt  FF  FF  F%,  #FF  Ft?T#yF  #  F#  %  F#  %  FFFF  FF  F#FT  %,  #  FFFT 
I  FT#-FT#,  F#f#F  FF  ?TF  I,  FFTFFTF,  #  tF  %FF  %  ?#?IF  3  FFT  W  % 
#-%F  #  FTF  %  3RFT  I,  F#  F#  F  3%  #§l1#F  3 FF  I  ?F#F  IF  ^  FF  # 
^#  3FF%  cj^r  if  #i#^H  I  FF%  3TIFT  I,  f#ITF  F#F  ^  #  ?##FF 

##^TF  I,  FT#  ^  F#FT  %  FT#  W  FTF  FTF  #  #  #T  3TFT  W  TT#  FT  ¥F 
F#  4ff  %  FI#  t#nF  3TTT  %FT#T#  #  #  FF  J#FT  FI#  #FTF  #T  FT  FF# 
t  #  FT  W  #  #F  F#  #  I  FF#  %  ?RTFI  F  #  J#FT  #  FTFTF  FF  %  #  f#T 
#F  FF#  t,  #FT-?IF#,  3IF?T#F#§IFF###F#  #FFF  F#  #  FT#  #T 
FF  FF#  t  FliF  F#  %IF  F  #  I  #  FT#  %55  FFF  T#  F#  FF#  #  I  3TF  3HF  ##F 
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I.  GENERAL 


3&5T,  sftffspi  SJT#  wr  IT#  fttT  ffftf  ft  ift  fftft  %,  ift  ^Tflftt  I,  ift  Tjft-ftR 

sfgTT  I,  Wtt  ftsi  cftt  ft  FpTfR  1 1  ^FTlf?  Sfftfft  %  TM  ^  ^  ftf  ft  ftlftRH 
ftfftjSR  RTR  ^  I  RT  ft  SR  FR#  t  Rtft  sftf  F#f  %  I  W  FTf  sft  gtT  3TR 
#3#  frffft-3fttfr  SFT  FRTFI,  ft  «TfT  SRfftr  STT  RIRr  ftlT  SFftfft  jfftlT  if  spiftl  FIFTH 
Fft  SIT  FRft  fftt  |  ftft  #TT  TF#  ft  W  ftft  SFT,  ITS  spr,  ftfti  3R  sp#  TF#  Fft 
t,  ftft  3MF  ft  ftftl  #  FFjft  W  if  ft  FpTFTT  fW  ft  FTSFTTT  %  I  #F  3TN  ftl 
FH#  t  ftft  g^Ff  if  t  ftft  ilftlHH  fftf  gRT  if  ft  ft  FHHT I  ftft  ftftff  I  TfTft  gsp 
ftftf  ft  ftftft  %  ftft  If  ift  %  1%  3TRTft  SFT  I§I  ftft  %  If  RHT  Rife  I^T#  3|RTft 
Ilftf  %  fft  <gft  c||<t)  SR  inft  |f(  13%  Hlft  ir#  lift  mft  ft,  ftf  SR  if  'fH  snft 
Ifft  ft,  ift  chin  ft  HFvH ft,  FFfft  chld-il^  ftft  %  ftlH  Riff  fRT  if  ftftl  ft,  gftlT 
ft  RSI  if  fsp  fftft  Wt  ft  RT5T  FIFTH  ftl  H#,  MIR  73TRT,  spiff  #T  f^Rff  3TTIWF 
STFTJF  ft  FR  ftlT  SfRft  | 

Tif  rf  Tff  srfr  gfftiT  if  ft  ft  ift  I  ftfftr  ft  ftft  nif  ft#  ft  ftr? 

3m ^  Rllft  ft  fill  iftf,  fFTH  %  I>IH  %  ftft  ft,  if-1d  %  ftft  ft  3TR  %  ftft 
ft  RTlft  Riff  RTF  %  ft#  I,  FftftRTft  %  lit  ftft,  Mlfftllfti  ft  ftft  ftft  ft  Fftfl 
ft  ft  ift,  ifftF  rh  igi  ftr  n  ftn  ft  fefw  Rfti  ft  ftp  I  fttF  w®f  ft  ftp 
I  #F  cRRIIT%  ffR  iFFT  $  ft%  1 1  TTt  fjRTT  M  spfit  RfRl  %  #T  cRRyi^ 

3ft  #  ^5T  5RT  £R  %  3fR  3TFFT  €R  WRRI  #RT  |  %  ^TJ  #qf  %T 

if,  Rftr  3ti<ft4f  ^  %r  ir  3rr  i  %  muz  %  1 

3R5i  ift  r%  tr  fer  wm\  siw-r  RTi’fRra  srrt  ri%  Pf  ft# 
HW  #  f#f  ^?T  ff  f#TFFt  “FRRRR”  t,  f^R#  'If#  f#  fT  t^f  cff  #w 
M  ##  ^I#t  ?lt#T  %  3riT  SRI  I  #sFT  PtfFt  #  H#  SRT?  ^FRT  ^  #f#t, 
«T#  #t  SRI  #SFT  f#FIT  %?  3IFFR  ST|TT  sr#  |,  %TRTT  #  WgTT  'gRF  «r#  %( t#FFf 
^TT  W  ##  f##  I  fi#  ##  if  ^T  §TfT  if  #  SF#PF  ##  |  #  |  R,  R#-R# 

T^T  if  RI  ^TT  RTTT I  #T  sftf  t#T  if  TT#  Fp  Ri#  I  f#T  #  f^T  ?Rf  ^  ## 
3#FF  f#  ##T  ff|TT  #  «I^T  ##  #t  RFFt  SF#  %,  «T#  #,  %jRR  #,  3TFT  T<§j?T 
^T#  t,  ^FT#3T  t  f#T  #f#JI  #  R^ft  SFtH  3IFT  Ml  Wt  3TFT  #TT  ^  #Sfeft 

SRII  Slit  SIT  f#t##T  SFT#f  T|#  tRKT  #?R  %,  gf^cFfl  #  ^T#  %  I  #-?IR  #f  ?1RR 
R5TfRf§TT  f#T  Sf#,  3#FFtR  s#f  M,  ^pHI^I  Mil#  ^Tf#  «IRT  ^  fT  sicR 
#t  ^fT  #SFT  M,  #TFT  P#,  HHT  M,  ##  #  ^  t  TIM  ft#  SFIfT  ft#,  SR 

Tf%  #t  ft,  Wf  SFI  #?FI  fi#  ftk  3R#  wf  HI  #R  if  FR  ftf  IIRI  wp  t 
fRRft,  ^ftPtiTftl  #Rf  Rlftt  I#  cFI  I  #  W1  ftsFl  3IW  #TFI  qft  %  sftftF  RSF 
3Hftft  SFR  #n  Rft,  TR  ft  3F(ft  ftw  SFT  flftlT,  ^  t^tr  |  fcR  ^cTTR 
3TRI  |  fft  Sflftn  spiff  #1  #  Riff  Sift  iftf  |  #T  Rft  ^  ftR  ftjRRT, 
fTfft-Wftftft  TS^T  ftfftf  sjftftftft  nft  RR  snftRT  spiff  if  ft  ft  ftl§  srsp  ftj 
^TT?r  I  ftp  FIR,  W;  FTR  spiff  |  3TR  Rift  fftf  ftsp  nfti  spM,  sifl  FRTFT  ft  MFTT 
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SELECTED  WORKS  OF  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 


%  %TT  %p  3%  %TT  I  FT,  t  FI  TIT  F  3TI%  %  %  %FT  TTFFt  WI  FT 
%TT  ^n%FT  %  g%  ir  FF  %T  F  if  TTFF  FT  %FT  %T  F  %  %  13%  Fp  %ff 

Ft  gp  pra  3i%  if  ti%  ft  f%t  f%  i 

31%  %  3r  gft  f%  pr  ww  %  %,  %f%  ftt  grr  ffft  I  %  iff  ftf 

F%F%  3%  IFF  FTF  %TF  F%  F%t  %  I  31%  %t  3f  %  FFTM  %  F%  %  3PIT 
gp  #nf  %  ift  ^  gp  wn  %it  t,  wit  Fffr-TTtFT  %,  «rp  fi%h(%f  f%% 
%  t  FF  F%  %  %  FFTt  I%f  31%%  FFf  ^  3TFT  %,  1% 

%%%  ^  3RTT  %,  %  #F  FF  %  1 1  %rf%  3H1  3TPT  1%  Ff%FggiF  %  %, 
%  FTTF  F  %TTF  %  %  TT%FF  Ft,  Ft  F%  f%T  %  tfTTT  Directive  Principles 
3  %  f%T  I  %  FFTF  %t  It  %%  %T  FF  FT  FFT  F%  FT  %FT  F  f%,  gp  %T 
f%T  %  F%,  §JF  if  FTT%ggiF  3  F%t  FF  concentration  of  IFtFtf%  FFT  F  % 

%  ff  ftif  I  f%f  13%  %t  ft  %f  ff  %  *ff  f%irft  %r  if  q%%FF  %tn 

if  %  IF  Fiif  F%  %  Ft?  %  TIFT-FIRRT  %  %T%  IFT  if  3%  F%F  ft  Ftf 
monarch  ft  %t  FTI  %  FT  %  fi%  %  3T%%  %TF  F  Ft?  %  TTTST  %  f%% 
IHT  if  31%  %  %  FFI  %  F1FF  13F%  gp  F?  F%  3%  13FFT  F%T  %  31%  FTF 
%  f%  %  1%  3%  if  F  gf  if,  TRIM  %T  I,  %  3R%t  %  1%  t 11%  gjt  %  1% 
I  %FF  %f  FFTF  f%%  FTFT  F%%  if,  FFT  If  If  F%  FF  ITF  if,  F%  TF%%F 
W I  ITT  f%TTff  F  31%%  %,  %  31W  F%  W  FIT  I  3%  13%  FFlFfT  W1 
133TTT  %  I  %%  f%l%  %R  ^  FT  FFR  %  %  IFF  TTT?%  %T%  t,  g^lFT  3%5 
%  %  3TF3FFH  %  t,  FT5TTF  %f  I,  FRTT  TFTT  %f  I  M%,  WT 
%1?  3TR  W  %■  IFF  %  %  3%m  %  3%  %  «ip  3%FR  F%-F%  31%  1% 
t,  13%  TO  %T  FFTT I  TTfU  %  %t  TRF  %  3%FF  %FT  ^  %  %RT  %%  I  3FT 
13%  %T-%T  %%?%%!  %FT  %#  %  g%  $  TFR  Wp  %  31FIT  %%, 
%  %  31%%  %%T  %f  W%  FT  F  %rTT%  FT  I 

%  m  %  1 1  tff-1 iff  3iF%r  trtfft  ft  fttf  %  %r  13%  %?  fft 

%  1%  131%  %-f%  I  %  F%  ^  f%  W\  3FRT  %  %  TT  %  FFTT  I,  ^  %FT 

I  F%  F1FT  %  I  3FT  13%  T|%  %?  WIT  FIT  13TFFT?  FF  %  %f%  13%  FFFT 
%  FT  F  %  H%,  W  TFFTT  I,  TTFT  FFTT I  %lf  Ft  f%%  ^T,  trained  F% 
%t%  FTF  F%  %  FT  F%  %  FT  31%-31%  %RT  %,  %FT  %%  TFT  W% 
#fl  I  %T1FT  FFT  %  FTT  gi%  TR?  %,  W  %  %F  FPT  %TT,  FRlf%  %%  %  3% 
%  3%  Tf%  %  F?T  %  %  %  %T  FR13%  WT%I,  FIFT  t%HT  1 1  F%  %  FRH% 
t,  ?f  %  T%F,  %  FI  %  Ff%IpR  F  %  FT  FRlf%  %  %%  13T%  F%BT 
if,  13T%  %  gp  FFT  %  %  %FT  %  !3%t  f%%  %  F%t  FpT  Ff%  F% 
%T  FT  TFT  HT%  F5I  %  TT%  ¥  FT  13TT  %%  FFT  %  FT  TFI%  %  I  FF  t%T 
%  URTTI  %■-?%  IFF  31T%t  W  ilRm  %T  %  %  %T-F%tTT  %  %T  %%  %  FT 
%TT  %  TTFT  TF1F  1 1  31F  %  %T  FT  FT  13%,  f%%  %  13%  TRF  %F  I  W 
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I.  GENERAL 


3#?J3TE  EFTRIE  <3T^fr  ft,  TgEUE  %  ftf#E  fE#  ft#  RT#E  Eft  #  ftfRE  %  Eft 
R^ET  gwl  Rftf,  g#EE  ft,  rRirm  I,  E#RT  EERT  ft,  Eft^RERT,  T|E  RfTRT  ft,  ERE 
ERT,  fTETf#  E#R  #t%E  #  ft#  ft,  ft#  ft  #f,  fa?  #  ET#E  Eft  Eft  3#  | 
ft  E1R#  EEfET  %  1#  RET  ERftft  ft  1#  E#  RE  RR#  R T  E1ET  ERft  ft  #f  # 
REft  ft  EE  R#  E#  gET,  EE  R#  R#  ft  gEf  REE  f#  R^E  Rift  ETE  fRTft  #  ?R 
RRRT  Els#  ft  EE#  Efftf  EET  RT#  Ft,  #ET  E##  I  RIRT  f#  fRR  E#EET  gf  ftf#E 
ft  5#ET#  ETE  ETE#  TTE5T  ft#  ft  f#  #T  ETE#  E#  E7TET  ft  fft#  EE#  #ft  #EE 
RRRt  ft  I  EFEE  ft  RE  RRRR  EftEE  RlftfE  E#f  ET#E#  RE,  RREft  Rf#TR  Eftf, 
Rtft  #  ftftt  ftf  ERE#  %  RT  R#  EEEE  ftf,  ftt  RRRR  ft  ##  R#  RT  RREfE  Eft  ftt 
EEft  ERTRt  EE  Rftf  ERET  I  ft  IRE  ETEJET  ft  EftftffRT  RE,  EE#ET  RE  f#  fftftt  #EE 
ft?T  ft  fttftt  E#  ETE#  fttftt,  ETT#  ETTET  ft,  #tf  #TET  Rftf  ft  ETT#  RTft  3RR#,  Etft 
ETRRft  ftt#  EEERTR  ftt,  ERTERTR,  pEIc)  ftt,  Rftft  RTR  ftt,  Rf  REpT  TMT  ft  1ft# 
ft?RE  Eft  ftRT  ft#  E#  I  ftf  EE#  ETR  RET  #E,  #EE  ERE  ft  ftt,  ’pfET  ft  ftt  # 
EEft^JRftf  ftEEl 

Ef  ft  3#Elftf  RTft  Eft  FEft,  3TE  EE#  ETTEt  ft,  EEft  ftft  ETEft  ET?T  ERft  E# 
RET  ft  ft  ETfftT  ft  f#  ftt#  #  fEERt,  fftTsT#  ft  ##  ftRT  3##!  ft  3(#ET  EE  lEEflft 
#  ftft  1#  #  ETERTE  #  ET#R  ftt#  ft  Rftf  Rftf  ft,  Elftf  gft  ftt  #  EE#  TEE#  ftf#T 
EERE  EE  RR  3#TRT  ft  3#JET  RREET  #T  EE#  ft  ETET,  lEE#  RT#  ft  iRfTTE  RT 
ETE?,  ftREfftt#  #  ETE?  ft  EtRT,  #  Ef  #EET  RR  T#  ft  I  fE#  Etft  Rftf  ft  #T  3TTE 
EtEgfERT  RTft  EEft  R  ftt#,  #  ETESEE?  ft,  ftf#T  EE#  yETET  ftRRfftf#  #  ETE?, 
#####  f?El#  %  ETE?  EE#  ft  ETRT  I  EE  RET#  fElft  Rftf  ETffttlREEE, 
ftEtlRRfET  ft#E3EE,  #EEfftfttE  ^E  Tftft,  #T  T|ftft  #T  #  3#TRT  EEft,  R#lRT 
fft  #THK  ft#f#TE  #  EEET  ftt#  Etft#  I  EE  #  ^#ft  #[  ft  ^ER 

ft#fREE  ft  ft#  ftft  ETR  E§E  gftft  3TEf'RE#-ftfttERR,  fttEER  Rftf  fREET,  ft1#R 
§TTRR  ftf  ETE  R#  RET  f#fRRR  #  ft#  lEE#  Rftf  ftfEET  RT  #ft  ft#fRRT  RfT  ft  EE# 
#ft  #  #E  ftftflRRT  #1#  RT  ##E  ft  RT  I  #  ETR#  flE-#  RET  ERTET  ft  EE# 

ETE  ft  ETERTE,  Rift  ^  ftfET#  ftf#  #  EfRT  RTE  ftf  I  #  ERTE  R^#?TE  EE 
RRE  Iff  ft  R#1#  fft  flR#  RE#  ft,  ?E  EERTT  RRfft  ft  REfR  fRT  ETR  RR,  #  RRRR 
ft  ¥RTE,  fft  RRERfft  ftfft  RT  Eft,  fft  fE#  Eft,  E#  EE#  Eft,  #  EE#  ETR  #  #IRT 
RfEf  %  1#  fE#  RE#  RTft  #  #  fRft#  1#  Rftf?  #  #  RE#  RTft  ft  EE#,  #ft 
f#TTRE  ft  #  Elftft  E#,  ER#  #T  RTEE  ft  I  fftER  fft  E#  ft  #RRT  ft  1#  RE 
RET  RTR,  ETE-ETR  #  RTR  fft  #  RE  ¥EE  Eft  Rft  ftfttfREft  #  EERE  ft  ER#  IR 
E#  ft  fR  ftRT  RT#  #  #fft$T  R#  I  fE  ETf  #  R#  ETRT  ft  EfE  #  fft  RRET  ft  I 
#  ft  EE#  ERT#E  ft  Rftf  ETET  ft1#R  ETRft  #  fRET#  ftf,  TJ##ft#  ft  tjfft  # 
RjE  ft  RTfET  |  f#  ETE  ft  RTTfR  fRT  Wf  #  R##  #RE#  ft  EE#  ft#  I 

R§E  EE#  ERT#E  ft  R  Rift,  ftf#E  EE#  ##  R#  RRT  ft,  RRT  #E  ft,  E#f#  ftft 
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TTcfi  jFTF  RRT  2TT  %  eft  ERF  RTR  ft  fttfto  1 1%  RTTR  RR  RTTTRftT,  Rtot, 

rrfT  rr  ftr  ftnR  to  to  to  ftfft,  ftfftr  ftlfto  1 1%  rttr  ft  RRft  to  rttt, 

RR  RTR  ft  R^tot  R%  fft  tor  <*TT7rT  RlftRT  RT  WFTT  RllftR,  ft  RRT  to,  RTlft 
RRRRT  Ellft'l  '-AI \h  RET  rr1 1 J I  RFRRER  <Lp|e|(Rft  ft  RfT  et4fti  ft  Mdft  ft  I  ^R)  RTTT, 
ft  RTTT,  fttR,  RTT,  to  RTTT  RTR,  RR  aft  3RR  RT?T  toftft  oftT  fR  TETEft  ft  5TT 
RTTRr  RTTEft  RETT  toRT,  RITRft  iel-HH-hd  RT,  RTTRft  ftsFET  RT,  RITRft  W  RT,  ft 
Raft  Raft  3TIR  I  RF  3ER  TRft  fft  3TTR  to  RETtR  ft  Rftfift  ftTaito  3  aft  to 
ft  Tto  ftft  t,  ft  3TRR I  ftfftR  Raft  to  I,  ?M  RFft  jftilK  Ftft  I  RER  eft  ITT 

ato  to  fft  fr  arp  toft  rt  to  ato,  tot  fr  Tutor  eft  toft  aa  ft?  t  ft 

ft  RTDTREr  ft  ato  ft  to  to  1 1 
♦ 

to  to  SERIF  tor  to  %  ftffta  to,  SERTF  to  fftaa  ftT  jfto  ft  tot 

ft  to  fftaa  ffttor  %  fto  tot  ftr,  ft  ft,  to  ft,  au  ft  to  jr  Tutor  ^  fft^rft  i 

TDTTSTIH  ftr  toto  ft  FRTTT  fttoTT  RFT  I,  RTT  fRT  %  aaft  ^ft»  RRftT  toET, 
ftto  TRTSJH  to  to?F  to  5tl?T  ft  ft  TTTRft  I  to  ?  ftto  ft  tot  to  ft  tor, 

aarr  ft  to  ft  to  ft  Trto  ft  fft  rfe  ftotrr  ft  tet  aft  tot  1 1  fan  auft 

fFRR  RTElft  ft  Rp?  ft  ft  RTHEE  SIT,  ft  to  ft  fftSER  EIRTH  STT,  ft  toft  RT  RTETI 

sr  sr  to;  rtr  to  tonr  ft,  asa  a  rr?  «r  to  ft  to  ftr  tor  ftraT  tf  to  i 
'3TURRTT  ftr  ftraT  tor  to  1ft  fr  to  rrt-rrt  ft  to  t,  to-to  Ffaur  set  to 
t  to  totoftr  rtt  tor  ftr  to  to  1 1  ft  ft  ft  arto  ft  to  to  eett  ftffta 

ft  ftft  ft  RTFUT  jfftm  ft  TRRTT  to  to  ft  TRRTT  RTRft  RTRft  toft,  tof  FU  to 
ftft,  R§R  ftftft  TfeRTT  ft,  ftRT  ft  FTT  to"  Ftft,  ftft  ft  RET  ft  RTT  -to  ftft  I  ftt  RTTT 
3Tlft,  ftR  to  ft  fft  tof  RTTT  ftft  ft  TTRE  RRT  ft  JTT  RHlft  I  efftT  to!  RRTR?  to 
'RTT  to,  TFIR  tot  to,  ftTE  Rt  to,  Sfeft  RET  ft,  eRft  R  toft  Rftll,  ftftR  RR  fttft 

tor  gtot  sertr,  rr  Rto  tor  trder  1ft  rr  rrt  rtT  rrt_rrt  ft  ^rr  rrt  ftft  ftn  ft 

^RTT  I  RTlft  ftftlRRT  ft!  3RRT  R%RT  #T  RRT-RRT  RRft  Rftft  RTft  ttr;  fftRTR  Rft  ^ftt 
to  ftt  RER  RTTRT  R%RT  I  ftr  3RRRET  ft  ft  TTRM  ft,  Rift  ft  IftTRR  RR  TERR  ft  ftft 
ftft  RTTRft  TREE  tof  ft  RT  EKUlft  to  Rft  RT  ft  HR  TERR  TRE  R1R  ftfto  ftT 
>3RR§RRER  ft  to  I  toft  ft  ebRRT  1 1ft  -3RR  RTEFl  to,  R1S  TRft  RRT  ftft  ft 
RRRftfR  RftRT  ?  RRT  RTlft  ftft  ft?  RRT  toftt  ft?  Tftto  ft  §ER  RgR  toft  RTERT  RR 
TRT  f,  gft  RTEET  to-#E  fftftl  Rftf  RftR  ft  RgRTR  |  toft  RR-RR  ftM  ft  m 
to  flft  RRTR  to  ft  Rftft  ft,  ftft  RR  to,  IftRT  to,  fftRT  ftft,  ftft  RTT  RfTR 
ft!  ft  RR  RR  RTR  ft  Tift,  ft  RR  TETET  ft  RRTt  Rift  ft  1ft  RE  RTERETR  ft  TTRR  ft 
RR  REE  ft  ft  RTRR  to  RtRT  ft,  RTlft  fftR  ft  Rti^RftT  TRRT  RR  tjPlRl  RRTT  RTft  I  RR 
3Rto  RRT  Iftftto  RRR  RRft  ft  TTR  RTEft  3RR  RRR  SETft  RrftRR  ft  3RTft 
ftftl  ft  TERR  ft  RRR  Rftf  ftTRT,  RRTRR  Ito  Rift  to  ftt  to,  ft  Rift  ft  I 

3TR,  RR  RTR  ftf  RRT  Rft  ftftft  ft  RRlft?  RT%T  ft  RTfttftT  ft  1ft  fftgTTRR  ft 
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rtit  I,  ft  ift  fim  it  ##  ft  ^  ritit  I,  ift  i##  it 

##  ft  I -HR  ift  I#ft  it  ##  ft  RRR I  #  lift  #M  RJ#  Rft  I  fit  11#  ## 
#  #T  IR?  iflRIT  ITT  #T  Rft  It  #  IR#  RtT  TTRt  I  ^E#  ft  1%  HR  ift  I#T  ft 
W  RTIT  I,  RIHll  RITft  I  #  H  RTRRft  RR  Rft  %  <|ft<RT  irftft  I#I 
RftTI?  lift  #Rft  fftRI  Ilftft,  ftR  Rif?  IR#  R#  RITft  I,  HR  R#  RIRT  I  # 
R#I  it  RITft  Rft  I#I  ift  R#  RR#  I,  iftfl-ftfi#  iftftTT,  R§I  R#  RR  #  IT# 
1 1  HR  ift  ft#  RT  RtRTflR  RITR I  if  HIRI  lift  RITft  I,  RR  RRRR  HfttRTT 
ft  RRRT  I,  RR  TH  ft,  RR  iftl  ft  ttcR  3##  %  I  RR  R%  RTRpft  RIT  I  ftfRI  RR 
Rft  II  RTT  ftft  HtftRTT  it  ITR  ft  Rtlft  fit  RR  #,  RfT  TfRT  #R  1 1  #  lift  fttl 
it  RR?fir  Rirft  ift  #ht  ##  RTfli  h#  ##  it  r#  ift#  ##  Rifli,  fftrr  ift# 
Rf  it  Riftr,  fiift  fttl  #  RiRfii  ift,  ft  rr  ri#  it#  I,  lit  iitfr  fift  Rift 
I  it  mi  Rif  if,  lit  iifttf  if  it  ir#  #ri  ##  I  ftt#  pr#  ft#  #R  tftrr  ft?jiR 
ft#  RKyii  RT  ITftft  I  lift  Rif  RF#  fttIT  If  Rft  RF#  ifttl  II  RR  I#  ft#  iflft 
#1  RTF#  RRT  It,  ifftl  It  Ift  fftlftt  #t  I,  #T  ifftlRT  I,  RttR#  ft  flR#  R  IR 
ft  fiRlft,  it  ifftl  1 1  #1  #tft  if  #  f#T  TTRT  HR  Itft  HTR 1 1  Ilfftl  ##  ftf 
ift  RIRT I  fttft  ft  I  3R  RRft  Rt  Rllft  ft  RTl  fttl  RT  RTRfRT  Rllft  R  RRT  RITft, 
lift  RTftf  II  Rft  I  Hit  ftRK  Rtrft  ft  #T  ftt  RTftt  HR  HR  RR  I,  #TT  RTR 
lit  I,  ftR  ftt  IR I IR  it  RI  Rft,  RR  lift  ft  tRIRt  ftR  1 1  SIR  lift  Rif  ft  IITR 
fftWT  HTR  JITT  I  IRfftt  H  HR  Rift  ift  I  fit  ftftt  jflRT#  fttft  RITft  ft, 
fftlft  ITI  Rft  It  IR  it  ftRR  If  Rft  |  R%  ft#  ftt  RTHTft  I,  RR  lift  ft  R^R  ITI 
ItR  fft?3R  I,  it  RT  H I  'jft  ift  ft  lit,  lift  ftt  RI  IT,  tl  it  RR  RR  lift,  ftfRI 
3TR  Rft  Rft  tRRt  ftt  Rftf  Hft  IT  ift  I  it  Rif  RTI  it  ^RftRII^ft?TI  %  tftlfftft 
ft  r|  Hft  ftf  RI  Itit  I  THRt  IRft  Rftniftrft,  IftlTRUftllR^ 

ftt  IT#  Rift  Hit  I  RT  Rift  RTRR  #R  |  ftft  IR  RTRfft  ifftt  I  ft#  ft  ft§T  Rft  I 
it  HRT  IRft  ft  I  IRfR  ft  fit  IRR  RJR IIR I  ftft  lift  RT  R1RRT  RI  fllR 
%  |  ft  gfftRft  RI  f|  ||  iftt  RIRft  IRH  HR  HTR  I#  #IR  ftfRI  #IRR 
II^I  It#  RlUl  RI  I  IR  ftfRI  itl  Rift  I  lift  RTRR  #,  RR  ffttR  Rft?  ^T? 
I  RjTJ  mft  #  fRRtT  RT#  1 1 

#ITftft#Rftlffttlt#TftlIII  RITft  RT#  IT  #IR?TI  #,  ftlRR  #, 
fftlR  H  tJlft  ft  Tfft  #  RR  ft  ift  HT#  RR#  ##,  it  #  H  IR  IRtft  I R# 
ft,  HR  H  II  Tfft  ft  #  RTR  IRfftt  I  #,  HR  H  IHI  ft  yRTR  ift  #  fftlft 
flRtl  ITftft  #T  #  I  HflR  IIRlftift#RlfiTH  Rift  ft  IR  ift  R^I  HHT 

I  IRft  #t  rIr  irfrI  #  fit  fift  h  iti  Rift  I  ftfii  ift  3fR  mtt  ftftfi  rr# 
nrft,  #rt  ft  #k  Rt|  ifftir  i#  I  r  #rt  ft  hr  nft  r  ftft  tri  ft  ftfii  ft 

Hft  R  Rt#  flR  IRT  R#fR  I#  #  ft$T  RIR  I#  1 1  ITR  #lfi'III  ft  HR#  ft 
HR#  Hf#R  Rft  RR  TIT  R  ftfRI  ftft  IRT  It#  I  fit  IT  Rft  ?TH,  fRTTTI,  IT 
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EE?  §T7§E  IEE#  gf#ETE  TIE#  ft  EIE  gE#T  EE#  %  TTETE  IE  Eff  f#,  flESHI 
%  3t#  IHET  EtlTT  3TTE  E#t  ET  I,  31TE  EIEE#f  ET 1 1  3m  E#f  ETE,  EET  E#f  E7#f 
THE#  EETET  ftl 

ir  3ttee#  eet  #  ft  ie  ie  fts#  e#  #  ##t-##t  street 

^«H  #  #ET  §f  t  ftt  EE#  EE?  ETE?  #ftt  %  #  ET  7#t  f 1  it  TFFET  ft  %  3FTT 
ftE?  ETE?  E  #  E#,  ft#  EEE  EEE?  E#,  EEE  TT7#  #  E#,  #  If  7TE?ET  ft  ft  ETET 
^  ^  ¥ET%  ET?FE,  ^1%E  ^  f^ETR  ^  EEF§  #  #T  f^ETE  %  IS^EETIrRET 
E#  #E?  E#f  FFFET I  E#ft  gE?  #W#MI  EE  EET  EE?  E##t  TT##  #EE  EET  EE 
El  %  (jtft'l  %  IT  TFFET  %  ft  3TET  <51<E>  ##  %  ETTE#  Eft  ftsPm  E#  Et  §lftl  ETET 
ft  E#  EEE  TR#f  ^  ft  Eft  ftET  Elffg  Eftft  IE#  TTTE#  EIE  #  EETE  E#  I  % 
gEF  ETEE#  E#,  ftfftE  E#f  %  ETE  ft  gEF  ETEftl  ET#  E#,  cl  4)  %  E#,  Eftft  1% 
gfEET  #  EETEF  E#  t,  E#  Et  IE  EE  E#  EE#,  IE  3ET#t  EITEE  #  EE  E#  I  3IE# 
EITEE  E#  Ettftg  3TFT  I 

EE?  ETE?  #  E%  E#  EETE  ft,  ggf  ETR  #  I#  E?EE#  E?T#  ET#  EET  ft#  ft?  E§E 
ET#  t  ETEE#  E?#t-E?#t  E  ETE(ft#EET,  EEggfEyE,  E?#t-E?#  EI#VH,  E  Elf##?, 
ET#t  IE#  31EE-31EE  EFE  #?T  I  EE#  HE%  ft#  I,  E?#-E?#r  ETET  #  EE%  ft#  ft,  ft# 
Et#  I#  ft  #  ft  3TEE-3TEE  E#,  ###  E#  EE  #  I  IJETft  ft#  ETE  #  ft,  3TETET  ft# 
Rt'd.l'E  %  ft  ft^EIE  ERR#  Eft  EE'  EETET  EE  EE?  ft  ft  EE#  ET#  EETET  E  ft  I 
#Ef#E#fEETE31TqE##ET  t3mfIg|TETE#T^E?fttEE#ETI#IEE##3t# 
Ei,  3tEE-3(EE  EE?  <£#  E#  ft#  Et  ft'jWH  EE  Eft  HEET  I  3PTT  IE  EE#, 
ffg^ETE  #  ETI-ETI  ft  #E  TI#  ft,  ETI-ETI  ft  E#  ft,  tft^  gf#TE,  ITT#,  t#E7E, 
ETT#t,  #te#tTft#E#f|ftfttfg#  fft|TEH  Eftft  fftgTETE  ET  HE  ft,  ETlft 
ff^EE  ftgTETE  ET  Eft  f ,  Eft  E#  ET  #ET  gET  gf#ET  #  fft?  ftET,  EEET 

3TRT  ftET  f  #ftE  Eft  #E  EJE  mm  Eft  t,  ftl  #t  fft^EFE  ET  E#  f  I  IETTE 
ftf  Elf  E#  im  E#  #  ETT7  JE,  ET7#t  31#,  f#E7E  #  Eff  ET  E#  #  I  IE  E7I 

#  #  EE  IE#  E#  t  3t#  E#ETE#7#tf'ftlEEEtE#  E##  3TK7  # 

7ETTE  EEET  ftET  I  if,  ft#  EEEE  #ft  31#  #  Et  #  TTEt  7IE#tftF  ETE  f ,  EE#  Ellf 
ft  #ftE  E#  E#  ft  EE  #  31TE1  #  EEET  7EF1E  ftET  I  g#E  ft  gETE#  #  IE  E#f 

#  IE#,  #  gE#t  #T  TIT  f  IE  #?T  #  ft  3TT\rftt  fftl#  E#  I  tl,  #  #  ET#  I#  IE# 
It#  E|E#  I  ft  EE  ft  ETE  ET  TTE#tt#  #  #  31TET-ITE%  ETET I  I#fETE#  3TIE  ER# 
t  ft  31Tf#T  #  ETTE  ft  ft  EE#  ft  E#,  ElftTER  EET,  #7  EET,  EEf#  #  IE#  #tETT 
ftET  #1#TT  EE#  IE#  ERE#  ET%T  ft#f  #  I  E#f  IE#  ##  f#  fftlT?  #E  EEEE 
§ltEE  #  Eft,  EEf  ##  Etft  E#  E#  Eft?  IEt#E  ft  EETsEI#  #  IE#  ETET  3#T 
EEteUlft  3TE  #t  ETE#  f  I  E#t  #  fElfft  ft  E#  #  ftlET  f^Fff-E#  I  EE>  #IET  ft 

E#f  fn#  E#f-E#f  eet  gg#  ftT  et  gmr  ott  e#  f ,  ie  eti  #  ee#  ettet  ee#  i 
IE#  ftT  ft  t,  TEE#  gg  31#ETT  I  ft#  ft#t  E#  31#ETT  f  31E#  EE  ET  EEET,  31E# 
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#ET#  #  EEET,  ET  E#f  #7  #  I 

EF  #  RET  ERT  7F  #  #7  ##TR  ^  3RF7  #  ETE,  FTtE#F,  F7T#  g#  E#  FET 

e#  I  #  tie#  3ft  #gr  %  1%  1^ri%  ere  #  g#r  #t  etefTt  T#rr  #t  e##  e#T# 
#e#  e#  er  ##  t  #t  ft#  #  #t-#t  #  #sr  #  #e  g?r  ft#  t,  eti#  ft  tft  % 

pr  %,  EETETF#ETE#FrTFT%E35-  EF#  %  I  #7  FTE#  EFT  EEMFIF  E#  FT 

eet#,  fte#  e#  t###  eftee  g##T  %  e#  ft  ee#  fe  eet  %  fte#  %  w 

#  jffEETF  I  RET  #ET,  RET  #rt  I  w#T#F  EET  I?  #E-#E  #  fETT  FTE#  FE  E# 
t,  FET  E#  %  %  E  TTE1FETF  ETT  ETE  #,  E  FTE  EF1EE  ETT  EET  #  I  EE#  ##  # 
#E-#E  E#  #,  #7  #fjlR  ETET#  %  FPTf  I  F#E  WET  %  I 

ERE  #  FE,  ERF,  #TF,  #FF  E#  E1ETR  t,  EEETT  RET  g#t  #  TEE^T I  EgE  ET#E 
ETT,  #f#E  I,  EE  FE#  TTfEEET  #  f##t  t,  TT#  ETT  ■3TTFT  FfET  ElfFR,  TT#  #  #EE 
fEEET  ET#R  I  FEFT  EET?  FE#  ?E  ERE  #5T  #  g#  ETF  t  #t  WE  #  5ETFT  FtET 
SIT  fl#  #7  E^' #,  ETT#  FRTFT,  Et  EE  EEE  #  TTEFT  #  E#  FTET  WT  #  FEFT  E#f# 
RET  ETET  g#t  4  FTEF#  E#  EF#  t,  FE#  ##T  #  EF#  I  #7  WE  RET  g#t  # 
FE  RET  ETET  EF#  I  #  EEETT  FET  gr#  #  #ET  I,  #  #  EF#  t  FET  EEETT  3TETE 
E  EFWtE  Ft  I  4r  g^  EF  %  1%  EFr?-%gTf  EFT  WET  Ftcft  FI#  1 1  fl#t  # 
gt  %  FE#  ETET,  #EE  I,  EE#  E%  #tt  #  ##F  F^WET  #F  %?  f#ITEE 

#t  ETET  %  ET  gEEET#  ETET  I?  f#E  ^?T  #t  %?  F^EE  TIRE  ERE  tf  gET  ETF  lf%E 
•3TET,  #t?  ETFT  #t  E#,  TfTEER  f##  %  #T  cgu  FEft  ERE  #  T#§T  tf  #T  fe#  #T 
ER3E3b  Et  fE#T  EE#  §TFT  #  EW  EE#t  EEFT  #TT  f#  R##  ETET  %  EE#t  fEEEEET 
I,  #  RET  EEMT#  %  3TtT  EEET  #  ftt  ETE  %  EE#  FE  RET  -3TE#  TEFT#  #t  #ET  t# 
1 1  #  #E  #  EE  I?  EE#  EEtE  E5t  #ET  #ET  3TR  EE5RTI  %  Et  EE%  El#  F# 
FrfE  EJET#,  #tF  EfE|f#F  #F,  Elt?  EREET  #F  FT#  E#  E|EI#,  #  ETE#  Et 
ETE#  EE  E5t  EFT#  #  I  #  felET  ft#  ##  ERiEF'tl  #  FE  El#  #t  f#IT#  1 1  #F 
ETET  #t  EFT#tf  ##  I EETE,  3TTETE  #,  RSR  FEE  gi,  ET#  ERR,  ETFEE  EFE 

#  #,  EFE  #  EFTF  I  t#E  EE  #1  EFT?  ?  EFT#  RET  FE#  FETCR  ETET  I,  EE#  ETET 
%  #T  EE%  ##  #1  ETET  %  #T  EE#  E#E  ##  ET%R,  EE#  ##  ElUR  I  EFT# 
#T  f##  #  5EFT  EET  ?  #  E#  ET#  E#  R3ET,  #  FRlf  #  ET#  E#  EFT#  #  EE# 
##  ETt#T(  ^  gif#?,  ER  ETET#  #  ##  ETfFR  I 

#  EF  RET  gfEET#  ETE  I  iFE#  ET#-ET#  f#  #  §TET  #T  #ET  %  1#  ERE 

#  EE#  ##  ##,  #  FTEE  #  #  EE#M  #E#,  #  #E#  #1#,  ET#  EFFE  #  E# 

#  ETE  #,  EREFtlEETET  #FR#t#,  ET#  FT##F,  ET#  ETET#  #  FRTFT,  ET#  ERE 
E#T  ETT  FRTfT,  #  ##  I  #  #F  F#  EEE  E#  RET  g#t  #,  #  g#  %,  #  #F  F#  Ft# 
RETET  EFTR,  #  FE#  %  I  FE  EF  #  FT  ETE  #  FTE  ET#  #T  FE  ##  #  #ETE  # 
#ETTF  #  FE  EET  ##TR  #  RET  EFT  EETF  #EET  #  FTE#  ETE#  RET  %  t#  FTFTF 
f#gETE  #  EET  FE  #  R^R  ##F  #  FIE#,  RET  EEETR  F  tFR^ERT  #  ##  #  f#ET 
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ft  gE  ft  ft,  e§e  fe-fe  Eft  ft  ftf#  ft  fftq,  FTFtft  ft#,  ft  ftft  feetT  ftft 

EElft  ft?  fftft  ETETE  I  gift,  fftET  ET?F  %  fftEETT  ERE  EEft  ER,  ftl  Elft  ft 1  FEft 
FETE  ETTRft  I,  FETE  Eft  E#  Eftf  ftft  FET  pT  ETRT  E  EElft  Flft,  FEE  FT  RET 
REt  ft  E%  Eftf  I  FET  FT  ft  EE5T  ft  1ft  ftft  ftFEE  ft,  EftFE  ft  E%  ERE  Eftf 

ftfttl 

REF  ER  §R  FEft  ftft  FRET  Pft  JR,  Flft,  Rft  gR  R%  ft,  fftgp  gT  ft,  EFlft 
ft  Flft  gR,  FTEETE  REFT  EEE  EET,  fftft  TpTFE  FT#  %  FIFE  ft  ftlft  %F  gfftET  ft 
ft  I  Fftft  FT  EEE  WIT  ETET  ft  TF  ft FEftER  Eft,  EETFT  ft  ftf#R  FTR  I  Eft?  Eftfft 
%FE  ftFTft  FTFft  ft  FTRlft  ftft  Fftr,  ftFTft  ft,  ftft  JR  ft,  ftFTE  FTET  Rft  ftft 
ftft  ft  ERR  ft  FT  ft  RE  EElft  I,  ft#  I 

REST  RET  ftft  ft  ft  FTRft  ftE  TF  |l  FE  ft  FTRft  ft-RET  Elft  Eft  ETRT  FTRER 
SETE  fftfa  fftETET  ETFET  1 1  ftft  FTRft  ftFE  EflTF  ER  ETF,  ETft  Eft  ETEEft  I  FTRft 
gET  ftET  FTEE  RETE#  EF  I  ft  EET  fttF  ft  M  E  I  E  ft  ?  RETEft  ER  ft  FT  FRTT  ft  grft 
Flft  ft,  RETEft  ft  ftft  ETF-ETF  ft  ftfft  ft  EFT,  FTT-EET  I  fftT  FTET  ET  ft  EFjftft 
ftEERftR,  fEEEE  ftFTTR  ETE  Eft,  FT#  ft  FEE  ERE  fETET  EE,  ftfftE  FE  ft  ERF 
RET  ft  RETEft  EF  ?  RET  TfTE  ftF  ft  FTT  ft  #F  EF  ft  fft?  FR  FfftEET  ETE  ETEt  Eft 
RETEft  Eft  fftET  ETFft  ft  EftE-EftE  gftftr  ft  I  Eft  ETE  FT  ftft  FTRft  RFft  E#  ft 
fft?  FfftEET  Eft  EgE  FRT  ETTET  RET  FRF  ftF  ft  FEE  Eft  I  RTF  ETET  ft  ft  FTE3EE? 
ft  FRT  FIR  ETTTT  ft  RET  ftp  FTRft  ETTE  ft  ftp  Eft  FfftE  ERRft  Ftft  ETfftR,  ftpT-T 
EEftftR  Eft  ETETE  ftft  ETfftR  Eft  ft  ETTE  ft  RET%  ft  FTftft,  ftft  FTlft  EF  FEE-FEE 
ftft  ftfEft  ft,  gETTTTE  ftftT  ft,  ft  Fft  TTsft  ft,  ft  fftE  FTft  ft  EF  TpT  g  fft?  FE  TTE 
ftft  gft  fttft  ETft  ft  Eft,  FTft  FIRE  ft  ETft  ftfETT  E  ft,  ETE  Ft  ft  FTT  ftftF  EEftftF 
ER  FfftERT  ft  ETE  ft  TTETET I  ftfftE  FT%T  ft  ftpE  EEftft  ft  RTtF  TTE  RTF#  I 
FT  RFE  RftF  Eft  T#f  I  FT  ETF  ft  FfT  ETTE  I  ftt  ftpE  EEftftF  ER  FfftERT  ft 
FTE3EE? I  ftET  RET  ETTE  ftt  EFfE  ETTft  ft  fftR,  EElft  ft  fER  ftfftE  fftr  ftt  ftE 
fft$ETTT  ft  FfEETR  ftt  ftFTft  Eft  I  FTTfftfR  FE  ETFft  ft  fft  ft  RETEE  TTfftfEET,  RETEE 
TTfftfE  EET  ft  fft  ft  Eft  FRET  T?tTT-El#TT  ET  fftftf  RETETTf  ER  fEEETT  RET  RETEE 
EfftfE  EE#  ft  RET  EFET  ftf  5TTEE  I  FE  Eft  RETEE  EfftfE  ft  ftft  ftt  FfftERT  fftET 
F  TF  ft,  ETftE-EftE  RE  FfftETT  ftEERftF  ER,  TTE  FRft  FFT  ft  ETTEf  ftf  Ft  fft  Rft?T 
ftf  EEEftF  ETT#  ft,  Ft  flfeEE  ftfF#F  ETTET  F  EF,  E%  FRTET  ETTft  ft  ft  EEft 
FfftFR  ftft  EEETT  REf  ftf  ft  fftlT  I  f?TF-  FftEET  %ET,  RTF#  ftgft?TE,  ftEFFft 
f#ft§H  ft  FE  ETF  ft,  EftE-E#E  fft#  Elftft,  EF  E^T  EEHT,  FETEM  EERT,  Efft 
EERT,  ftft-ftft  EREElft  ERRT,  EE  ETft,  FE  EEftf  FfftETR  ft  ftft,  FfEETT  ftf  TfT# 
Eftf,  FfEERT  ft  ETE  ftET  ft  ft  ft  fftifftF  ft  ft  ft  ETft  FT  ft  ftEE  ftft  ft  ERTE-ETRFjFTft 
EftTF  ftft  ft  ft  EEftf  ErfRE  ft  fftET  FTET  ft  I  EEft  REEE  RET-RET  FTC#  ftf  Eftf  E#F 
RETEE  EfftfE  Eft  I  ft  RTE  ERET  ERE  ETTft  ETf  FfT  EEft  ETE  FfEERT  ERE  ETTft  ER 
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#TTTT  Ff#PT?  TJFFt,  Fltt  #  fF  Fit  tcRT  #T  FTF  TTF?t  It  FIFTT  t  FFt  FFF  # 

ftg  i  #  t  ftp#  ^rft  ^ra-  %,  wPn-  %  p#  FFt  F#  1 1 

fFT  #  F?  %  FFlt  FFT  #  Ft#  ??#  %  FtT  ?3Ft  F#t  #FF?FF?Ft 
fir  t  FFFt  FT  FF  #?FT  FT#t  t,  FfF  ?Flt  FtT  FF #  t,  ?T#ft?  TPTF?  IT  FFT 
1 1  FTPFT  ft  #?  F#  I,  FTPFt  FF  ft  #?  %  I  FTPFT  #  W  FF?  tltlftFTT? 
t,  TPtF  t  If,  f##T  t  Wf,  F?t,  tft?F  FTPFt  SF  F#  I  #F?  I  #T  Ft#  FFTt  t 
#  FfF  F?  -m  SJT,  FF  #  ?§F  F?T#  I,  FT  ?3FFt  13FTT  FT#t  t,  FT  fF?  FPPt  #F 
t?  t#  Ft  FtlFITT  It  I,  ft?T  ?3FFt  FT#  FTF5FFTFT  ?tf  I  FtT  FF?  Ft  t  FTF  FT# 
t  #  Ft  FTPFT  FF#  FTF??  tfl  I 1  t  F?#F  FT?  %  ft?  ?lf  FT?  #t  ft?  ?F?  Ft 
t,  F  Ft  t  Ft  ft?  #f#Fi  tf##?  ?T?lft  #  ?|  F#R?T  f?FT#F  #  f?t  ?t 
FFTF?  FTT  FT?  FT#  t  F#F  It  Fit  I  #  t  #  ?3??#T  F?T?t  F?T  ?T  FTFT  1 1 

#,  Ft  FT  ?T?t  t  ft?  FTTt  FFTT  t  Fit  I3TFT  FtF  Fit  ?t  #t?  It,  FTFF 
t  f#TFTT  FTT?  Fit  ?t,  F?t  T3?FT  ?T  FTF  FT  FtF  FT  FIT  t  ?lf  ft?  #?-#?  # 
F  Tit,  ^TTFF  FT  Tit,  ?T?#T  FtfTl  t  FTT  FPTTT  Ft,  FT  Ft  Ft,  FFFt,  ?3??t  I 
tfTTFF  FFFt  FF  FFFT  FTFl  1 1  t  F?T?t  fft?T#  Fit  1 1  <31#  tFT  It  Ft  Ftf, 
tf#T?  FFFt  FFFT  FIFt  t,  FF  FTFt  t  ft?  FT#  Ft  g?f#H  I  FFTt  Ft,  #F?T  HT# 
FTFF  F  Ff ,  tft?F  ft?T  tf  FF  FTFt  1 1  ?#  FT?  t  #T3?T  I  FI?#,  #  Flf  I  F# 
FFT  t  FTF  f^tFlT  t  ?3FT  Fl§T  t  Flf  f|  I  tft?F  FFtFF  FT#  I  TTFTFTF  t  TTFt  yFTFT 
I  #T  FFT  TTTTT  FF  f#?l#  FT  FFTT  FFT  %-  ft?FT?  FIT,  F#  FTT,  ???  FT?  FT  t 
?j?  t,  tfFF  Fltt  t  FFTT  FFT  1 1  FF  F  Ftf  %-f?  t  FTFt  Ft  ft?  3FF  t  FTT 
Ft,  FT  FT  F?F  If,  F|-fI  F$?  FFF?  TTTFt  t,  FT#  Ft  1 3TtT  31Ft  FT?  t  TTt  I  3TTT 
?3F%  FTF  F?t  t  ^FTFT  FTFFt  FT  Tl  1 1  FF  TtUfF  FFlf,  TtUlF  %FT,  F?f  FTF  t 
cit|  FEFT  Fit  TFT  I  Ft  T^TT  F  Fit,  F?f  ?TtFFT  T?|Tr  FTt  #T  ftttt  F%  Ftr?,  Ftf 
Flf  Ft  FF  TJltt  t  t?T  ^3TT I  Ftf  Fit  FFT  FTF  FF  FFT  TFjF?  Ft  Ft  Fltt  FTF  FTTt 
^  T|?  FF  ?3FFt  t  ft?FT  I  FFlt  FTF  t  FFT?  3TFt  1 1  Ft  t  FTF  %  FF  tt|,  tilt 
I  ft?  FF  TTF  Fit,  TfjTT  FFlt  t  3T#  t  3TFTT,  t  Ft  3?rt  Tit  t,  tFF  FTt  I  Ft 
Iff  ?Flft  ft?  iftFtf  F?  ftTF  FF?R  FFTt  1 1 

IfeF  F  ftFtirt  Fit  t  TTtF  FTFtt  Fft  I  #T  ttt  %  FTFt  ffPt  Ft  FRF 
fFF?F  FT#  1 1  #  ?Flt  Flf  #  ^F#  #t  3TRF  #  FfF  I  ?T  FT?  1 1  ?3FT  ?Fll  # 
F?F  FF  t  FTF  tl  TfFTFT  FTTlt  I  FfF,  tr  Tgt  t  ft?#  F%  FTlft#  #t  fF?  #ft  I, 

f|  ftf#  Ft  #  f#  f#  i  frrfrft?  gt  f  #  ip'  f  giTFr  ffjt  tftft  I  sftr  gt 

FTF  F#  FfFT  tt  F?#  #  t  ft?#  Ft  ft?  F#  I  FT#ft?  FgF  tt  ##  t  ftTIT  f 
ftfF#  tr  t  Fit  ftr  t  Tnt  ft?  ftrg  tFR  |  t,  tft?F  ft?r  #  t  f#  ftfft 
1 3TTFF  It  fF?t  Ft,  FTFT  ##  W#  FTflf  FTF#  Ft,  FfF  ^F#  Fit  Fltt#  I  [##] 
3ttT  t  FFlt  TTF  FT#tF  F#?  TTF  Fit  ?Flt  ^F  t  gFTFT  RlTIlFI  I,  t  ?st  I,  FT 
#t  %  F#F#  FFT  I,  #  F?RR  I,  #  F%  ?#FR  FTf  t,  ?F  1 1,  TTF  Fit  I  FF  F# 
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iw  ft  ktE  #  e#  #  f#  kk  fkrFr  %  k  e#  Pee#?  we  k  kt  #  b#, 
B#-BT#  f#E#  1 1  REETT  EEk  ERE  Ef#T  #  f#  BE  EE#  kl*k<K  Ek  I 
#  k  EETEE  EfkfEET  IT#  RET  EEE  #  #E  E#  t,  TEE  #  Et  §f  t  E#ET  k 
RET  EB#  EE#ff  EEk  #  kkT  %  BEk  f#ETEt  k  kk  EE  E#  k  f#  EEk  RTET  EkET 

#  kk  k  EEi  EE  B#  EETEE  #  %E##  #  #,  BEk  fETET  Ef  #  f#  BEk 
f#TTBEETR  E#TB  t,  BEk  ERI  EEfE  Ef  #  kk  EET  Et  Ef  t  Ef  RTET  EET  kt 
Bf,  #  TEE#  E#  Elk#  E#f#  Ef  EEfE  1 1  #  BE%  f#TTEEET,  fET  EETEE  t,  BET 
EETEE  EfkfE  BE#  EER  I,  STTEE  EE#  fEET  Ef#C  ETB#  t  E#  E#  ETT,  fE  ## 

#  BE  f#T  %  EfEETR  k  #  t,  BEk  EE  RE?  ET  Elf  %-  EFE  k  %,  EETE  k  Ep 
EE  kk  t  kf#E  ffEET#  ER  kklf  kk  fER  EE  fE#  #EE  EE#  t  #  ETTE  ## 
%  BtET  1 1  EE  E%  EEE  ERIE  #  ETIE  I,  fEEk  ER#  ETEfk#  #  ETE  ERET I  # 
#f  EETET  #E  #%  ER  EETk  t,  EEEE  #  EEE  f#T  E#f  t,  EETET  EEE  ER  EETk 
I,  E%  ERTfEET  EEE  EEET  ER#  I,  ER#  fEEER  I  #  fEk  BE  RE  ETT#  #  EETET 
ETBE  t  ERt  fE#  kk  EETET  #  EEE  EEE  ET#  ETfBR,  EER#  EE  REETT  E#  TBET 
ET#t  kf#E  ee?  kEET  ETT#TEBrkkfkE#EklkkTk  EEEET I  kk  k  ETBET 
|k  ETET  ERET  %  g#  ETTJE  B#  #  RET  E#T  k  #  k  ETFJE  ET#  ET#E  EETEE 
EfE#  EE,  f#EE  #  #  #  t  EE,  #  E#ff  k  E#  BET  ETET  RET  EEEHE  Ek 
RET  EFE  E#T  Ek  ESTE  k  #  ET  TBT  t  ER  EETE  k  #  ETE-T7:  E#%  ^T  ET  ET#TT  I 

Et  ^  EEE  ^  E#  ##  %  I  EET  EEE  3TTE  #  BET^  #T  ^  E%-E%  ETEETE 
EE  #  t  #E  ETEE  #§H,  %  #R  #  #  #  jfEETE  %  #F#f#TERT  5#ETE  %  E?# 

#  Ek  f#TR?TTET  EE  #  t  EET-EET  Ek  f#  EER  k  k  #TE  k  #  #T  ETEk  ETBT 
EETEE  EfkiE  fET#  #  #  ^E  #  E#  EEfkEEk  #E  ff  %,  k  #  BETk  E#  # 

#  k,  %ET  Ef  #  %,  fE  EEE  BEk  #T  k  Elk-ER  ERtf  E#  E^E  EEkE  Elk  k 
EB#-E#E)ET  I  EE#  fEEET  I  E#-ER  ERfB  #,  EE#  E#  I,  fER  #  ET#  E#  ETE 
E#  ETk  I  BE  ETBk  t  #  fE  kkk  EEE#E  #EET  #  ERT  EET  EktE-E#E  BE  EET 
E^ET  ETk,  EE  EET  E#  Rep  TJ:-EEE  ERtf  BT,  ETEE  E^E  EEkE  k  Ek  EEE  RE#  Eflk 
E#  #  fkETTfR  E#B  #  Efk  3#  Efk  E#  #T  k  EE  ERff  BT  Elk  1 1  E#TR,  ET#E 
ERtf  #  ETE#  k  RET  Ek#  Ekr  EBE  Efk  #E  Eflk  k  EE  ET#  I  EE  kETT  Bt  E# 
E#t  EEB  k  RET  EEfE  ETE  B#  I 

kk  ETEk  EETEE  Ef##  EklB  ETT  ETBT  f#  EETEE  E#B  Et  kf#T  REETT 

ret  EBf;  kk  kt  k  #kfq#RT,  ebe#  ee,  Ekf#  eteete  br  #t  k  e#  re#  ^ 

kk  ktfk  Bf,  #EfkkR  E#  E#  ETE  Bt  E#  I,  f#fEER  B#  #TE  k  EEffET  B# 
#Elkf  #  ETE  ETETTk  k  E#T  E#  %,  E#  #  E#E  k  Ef  f#TR  #  Elk 

#  ER  EETk,  E  RE#  ETE  EE  I E  #TT  %  E  #EE  %  ERk  #,  kf#E  ETE  ET#  fEE# 
RET  3TE#  #kTE#E  EETk,  EE  RE  E#  #  §TfEE  Ef  ET#  I  kk  E#Ek  ET# 
Ek-Ek  BE,  EET  #  TTTE,  #  k,  Ek  #,  TfkEET-kEET  EE  #3TfqkRE  #  ERT  #  Ef 
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RURT  RRFT  #TT  FtF,  F#  pRTRT  FE#  3TFTR#  Ft#  I  3#  ft  W  R#  %  fF  ft# 
R?f  R#R  ft  ftRT,  R#R  #  FRRft  ##,  Rift  #R#  #  Fft  ft#,  R#R  f#  Rft  ## 

#r  Fftsn  ##  i  #  ft  r§r  rttrfee  ftr  rrt  ftfFR  ft  #  rf  ft#  #r  ft  f%  fRRRft 

ft#ft  ft  FtRT  ft  RT#  ^rftftftSET  ft#  R#?  FTEET  #T3RT  M  I,  ftraT  #  ft  #  FR, 
gft  3TRRR  FtRT  ft  f#  R^F  #R  #  FR#  fftRTF  3TTR1R  FF#  t  ftfFR  RR  RT#  RF 
R#  fF  Rft3#f#R  ft  Ff  FR  3E#  f#TTl#  Rft  Rft#  #  f#ETR  RFcT  1 1  #  ftET  FT# 
R#  FR  f#  ft?T  ft  RT  FT  ft#  ft,  ftFTR  ft  RF  ftRTRR  3#  ftRTRR  #ftjft  3#  ^Tlft 
RFRT#  RR  3TfT  ##  TRTR  ft  3FRRF  Rift  1 1  3TR  ft  #  RFF#  #T  Ft,  ftRTRR  ##ft 
Ff  3#  Rift  #  RTT,  FEET  ft  #  3TTRRFE  FIR  #RT  f#  RFT  ft#  ft  #ft-#ft  FTRflft  RRTR 
#Rft  ##  Ft  TlRTRTT  ft#,  #RTt  RTR  Rft  R#R  R%,  #T#  #R  FT#FTF  RTR  ft  ## 

#  RFfTRR  3#t  #t  I  ft  R%  RFT  R#  RTFRT,  ftf#R  RTF  RFT  #  3TTTTR  3#  RTR  ft  ft# 
RTR-RTR  #  RFR  R  3TT  Rift,  FT  RTF  ft  R#  3#  RFT  F#-F#  RTR  3TTftft  I 

ft  3TTR#  RTR  RETT  |  RTTR  f#T  RTR,  #  FFfFR  Ft#  I,  F5T  ?T#  ft  TF  FF  'Tift 

#  ftft  RR  ft  t  3TTRRft  RRF3T,  ftfFR  RR  ft  f#  R#  FT#  ft  ftE  RRR  RRft  RTRT  ft  3# 
FTFT  TfTRRT  R#  FlRT  I  3#  3TR  3ER  ft#  3TEFER  3#  jfRRT  FT  ft#  RRT  Ft  TF  ft? 
FTT  3T#EEI  ft  RRTRR  ft  RF  3E#R  FfftEElft  Rift  gft  ft,  FRF-RRR  RftRRR  F#-#R 
F#f#  3#  #  RjF  3TR5I-fR  3T#EET  ft  J3TT,  #E  RTR  Rif#  ft  fF  RF  R#  RTR  ft,  # 
F#  TpTR  Rft  RTF  FEER#  ft,  F#  RpJ  ftfFR  RF  RTRRTT  REF  ft  3#  F#  Ftft  T#F 
R#  ftE  3R#  R#  ft,  ftfR-RR  RTR#  Epjt  3TnftFT  RF  3#  RFR#-T§R#  3T#  R#T  I 
FT#  FI  RRT  ft,  RRRTR  ft#ET  RRT  1 3#  R§R  ft#  ft  Rf  RET  t  #  |7  FRT  3RF!  3TIR 
RT3T#  ft  R#  RftTRT  ft#  #  RF  ftl  RRT  ft  3#  #  RFRT  ft  ftE  FT  ##  R#f 

#  #ft  RF^  #  #  R#  I8  FT#  gfRRT  ft#RT  ft  I 

RF  RTF  ft  RTF#,  RF  RTF  ft  FIR#  Rift,  #  FT  RRT  Rft?  Rift  jfRRT  FT  #ft 
FT  TFR#?  3TRT  FT  3E#  ft§T  Ft  TERTR  ft  #  R#  RR#t  RTR  ft  I  #  jfRRT  ft  3TRT 
#RT  ft,  #  FT  3PTft  ft§T  Ft  TERM  ft  3TTT  3TtT  jfttRT  #  #  ftF  FT  R#,  #  Rft  ftf#R 
3TT#T  ft  FTTR  FIR  3E#  ft?T  ft  ft,  Rft  3#  RTE#  ftRT  FT  #ff  RTF  ft  FT  RR#  ft 
t#  FT  RR  Fft§R  TR1R  T#  1#  RF  ft?T  #RFT  ftt  RR  RFRT  ft,  RFF-RR#  ft  R#  I 
3TtT  #  fttR  RR  #  F#  #%  3TTRFt  RRTR,  Ftft  RTR  #Rft  3TIFR  ft  #t  RTR  ft, 
RR5T  fttfftR  %  #  gFRTRftF  ft,  FlfftFTTF  ft  3#  ft§T  R#TT  ftFRR  ft,  Rft-RR  ft, 
ftR-c^  RgR  3TR5T  #RT  ft  RFT  FT,  ftfFR  fF#  RRR  RT  Rf#TR  RTTRT  FtRT  ft,  RR 
#R-5§R  FT  #FT  RTR  ft  fRRRT  ft,  R#  #  RK  ft  R  ft#  FtRT  R  RtT5  3#  FtRT,  ## 
FT^t  ft  #FR  R#  ft  I  3TTT  Fft  FR  fRRTR  #  3#  ftR#ftf#  #  R#  ft  rrrt  ft  ftfFR 

7.  For  Nehru’s  reactions,  see  SWJN/SS/62/items  271-277,  SWJN/SS/63/items  278-281, 
SWJN/SS/64/items  194-204,  and  items  244-259  in  this  volume. 

8.  See  items  240-243 . 
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RR  TTR  <l<#  ft  ###  T>ft  TOtft  TO  R?T  Rftl  RR#RT  ft,  TOT#  Rf)  Rft  #T  E I  Jr\  ft  ft  R#TTf 
RT#  ft  #  #  Rftf  3«li#  t  Rft,  TOT  Rftft  TOR  TOTR  ft  #  R#  gg  #Tftft,  RRTft  Rft# 
gg  TO##,  #  Rftf  i 

ft#RRlftft#TO  RTftft#T5#TOftftTOft#MTOd  R§#  #ft  RTO  TTTR  ft  RTRJ# 
ftT  Tftft  I  TO RTRTTO  ft  R#  TO  RTO  RRT  RTRT  TO##  R#R  Ift-gWlM  RR  %,  TOTRR 
#T  RRT#  #T  RRlft  ftSfTTT  TTlfft#  TOT  gf#IT  ft?3#  %  R#f#  gf#IT  ft  TOT  ft#T  RTEET  I 
ft#  TOT  ’ft  RTTRft  RRTJ#  R7T  %  #ft  TORlft  ft  RR  TOT  ft#  §R  TORT  TORfTO  RTO 
ftP)RlRid>  TORTRT  ft,  dill#  dHNI  %  TOR  fift^tRlR  RR#  I  chi 5  RR#RT  Rftf  %  dft< 
£|rr#  #,  r%  RftR#  fft#,  Rftft  #ro  #  TORRft  g#  fftro  tot#  #  ###  Rftf  I,  RftR# 
ft#  RR#  ft,  TOTRft  RftR#  RR%  #  TRTFR  Rft,  TRTFR  Rft  f##T,  RT#-TO#  g#  if  fft# 
RRT  #KM  #  g#  ii  f#E#  #  RRT  #T  #KKI  Rft  RftR#  RTO  R#  Rftf  #  FfRfr  ft, 
TOFT  Rft  ft##  RT  RR#  #  TOT#  ft,  RT  fft#,  RT  TOT,  IT  R#ft  I 

TOTOT#  #TO  ft#  ##  %  fTO  R#TT  ##TOf  #TO  RTF#  TO  TO#  RR#  ft  I  #RT  #R 
TOR#T  TO  Rft,  TORT  f###t  ft  Rft,  ftRR#  RTOT  #R  fftTO,  fTO##  TOT#  I  TORT#  I 
ft#RT#  ftra#T  I  ft  FW  ft#  TO  ##RT#  #T  ft#  ft  I  TOFTO#  TOT  g#ft  ft,  g#  Tft 
ft  fftsft  %R  RT#  ft  fTO  RRlft  TERR  TO  ##ft  Rft  TOTft,  ft#  ft  TOE  ft  RR#  TO#R  ft 

toft  %  i  ri#  ft#  r#,  to#  Rftf  ftp#  fftrorr  ftft  ?  ft  tot,  ftftr  ftft,  ft#  ftft  toe 
t  tft  tot  t  TOR#  feror  t  TOft  ftftE  ^  ft  ft#  ft  tope  ttot  groft  ft  I  TO,  ft  ft 
fftgg  w  ft,  fftro  t  TOft  ftk  Fgr  to#  tot  ft  fftft  tot  to  toto,  fftro  ?ft  to# 

ft  ft  ftft#  fTOE  TO%  ft  ft  Rift  TO  Rft  ft  fft  TOT  RTO  fftftftftt  TO  TOft  TOtlft  ftk 
TORT  ft  ftf  ftk  TOE  TOT#  TOT  fTT-TOTT  TO  ft  TOT#  ftt  TOT  Tftft,  ftft#  TOT#  ft 

TOfft  iftlR  ftro  TORT  ft,  ft#T  ft) dl  ft  ftft  tor-t-tetot  Rgroft  ft  ftft  ft  ftt 

fft  ftftftft  ft) PER  ftt  TOT  ft  TOTft  TO  TOT  TO  ft  ft  fft  TOFlft  TOE  ft#  ft  1ft  Rri  fftlR 

toe  f#  ft  ft  gft  ftft#  Rftf  ftft  ft,  TOftr  ftft#  ftro#  ftft  ftft  ft  ftk  ftft#  ftt? 

ftsftTTTOTR  ftft  Rft,  ft#rof  ftfftR  ftft#  ft  TOFftTO#  ft?RR,  TOT  ft,  TOTft  TOf#T 

«9')  ft,  ftift  ft#  #r  g#>  ftr  tot##  Rft  Rnftf  ?nft  ft  ftft  #r-#f  #ft  gm  ftr  R#gg 
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ft§T  #  RR5  ftf  #  ##  #TOT  #Tft  #  FR  ft#  #TOft  ##Tftftftft#ftHftfftftE 
TO#ft  3TT#T#  TOT  T#5T  #T  Tft  ftft  ftRT#  Rft  R  Tft  I  ¥R  gft  JR  ft  TOft  I 
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^  ttcp  ^  ifr  «rc?r#  |?  jftqT  w&  #fr  i  ^tt  # 

^  t  3TFT  3TtT  '5IT,  Wtt  g|  3RRT  %  wft  ^  ^T$T 

#fr  ^r%  wft  #r  qrte  #  *r#,  grr?ft  ?jt  <rwfRr  ^  ?f,  ft  ^  ^t 
rf  ^  ^ T3^t  T^nrror  ^  ^t  irt  g#T  m  R*fr  tRrt  1 1 

'5R  fl?'?  I 

3ft  ^  #  3#q,  #r  m  i  wj  !  fai  %  ^r  !  for  ftr  wj  ftft? ! 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters  and  Brothers, 

The  fact  is  that  I  have  come  to  Allahabad  after  nearly  a  year,9  for  which  I  am  a 
little  ashamed,  not  because  this  is  my  birthplace  or  the  place  where  I  spent  my 
childhood  and  part  of  my  youth,  but  because  my  constituency  lies  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Allahabad  from  where  I  was  elected  to  Parliament.10  It  troubles  me  to 
think  that,  perhaps,  I  am  not  discharging  my  duty  towards  my  parliamentary 
constituency. 

In  another  sense,  though  it  is  the  citizens  of  Allahabad  district  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me,  my  sphere  of  work  extends  beyond 
Allahabad  and  covers  the  whole  of  India.  Therefore,  I  have  to  take  other  places 
into  account.  I  have  to  be  a  little  careful  lest  I  become  partisan  and  lean  too 
much  towards  my  friends  and  colleagues,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  people  take  a 
back  seat.  This  is  why  I  travel  to  the  far  corners  of  India  more  often,  and  yet 
it  is  always  my  desire  to  come  to  Allahabad  because,  after  all,  it  is  here  in  the 
district  of  Allahabad  and  its  neighbouring  areas  of  Pratapgarh,  Rae  Bareli  and 
Faizabad  that  I  started  my  public  life.  An  age  has  gone  by  since  then — forty 
years  is  a  long  time. 

If  you  ask  me,  my  public  work  did  not  start  in  the  cities,  though  I  belong 
completely  to  the  urban  areas.  I  am  no  villager  as  you  can  see.  [Applause]  But 
my  work  started  there,  in  the  rural  areas,  and  the  condition  of  our  peasants 
made  a  great  impact  upon  me,  not  only  on  my  mind,  for  that  happens  even  by 
reading  books,  but  upon  the  heart  for  the  visual  impact  goes  deep.  So  I  started 
my  political  life  in  the  villages.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  me  and 
the  peasants  in  my  life-style,  education  and  everything  else.  But  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  peasants  of  Allahabad  and  Oudh  went  deep  and  moulded 
my  thinking  to  a  large  extent.  Well,  it  was  about  then  that  Gandhiji  came  into 

9.  See  fn  3  in  this  section. 

1 0 .  See  fh  4  in  this  section. 
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the  field  and  showed  us  a  way  which  drew  many  of  us  to  him. 

More  than  forty  years  have  gone  by  and  coming  to  Allahabad  always  conjures 
up  memories  of  the  past.  Pictures  of  the  last  forty  years  float  before  my  mind. 
Of  these  forty,  the  last  thirteen,  fourteen  years  have  been  spent  in  Delhi.  It  is 
strange  that  when  I  come  here,  I  forget  these  last  few  years  a  little  and  my 
mind  harks  back  to  the  past.  Every  little  thing,  including  my  house,  reminds  me 
of  those  days.  Books,  papers,  photographs,  all  of  them  old,  belonging  to  the 
years  previous  to  these  fourteen  years  take  me  back  into  the  world  gone  by. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  be  visiting  some  villages  towards  Mau  Aima  where 
meetings  are  going  to  be  held.11  The  idea  is  fast  gaining  ground  that  the 
development  of  India  should  be  many-sided.  The  best  yardstick  of  judging  the 
progress  of  the  country  is  to  see  what  the  condition  of  the  villages  is,  because 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  the  small  areas.  The  development  of  cities 
is  essential,  but  ultimately  India's  progress  can  be  judged  only  from  the  progress 
of  the  villages.  Not  that  the  cities  and  villages  can  be  divorced  from  one  another, 
a  certain  balance  has  to  be  maintained.  But  the  sphere  of  activities  is  different 
in  both.  Without  the  development  of  cities,  villages  cannot  progress  at  all  because 
there  are  more  opportunities  for  learning  new  things  in  the  urban  areas  and  that 
has  an  impact  on  the  villages.  But  without  the  villages,  cities  will  be  completely 
paralysed  because  they  are  dependent  on  the  villages  for  their  food.  The 
differences  between  the  city  and  the  village  are  bound  to  be  there  but  they 
should  become  less.  Some  of  the  conveniences  available  in  the  cities  must 
percolate  down  to  the  villages;  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  must  get  enough 
food,  clothes,  houses  and  the  other  basic  necessities  of  life  which  they  do  not 
get  now. 

There  are  many  problems  in  India.  But  the  most  important  among  them  is 
that  the  basic  necessities  must  be  available  to  every  individual  in  India.  What 
are  the  basic  necessities?  Food,  clothes,  houses,  education,  health-care,  job 
opportunities  and  the  opportunity  to  produce  something  in  the  country  .  These 
things  should  be  available  to  everyone.  Then  come  luxuries,  promotion  of  culture 
and  what  not.  Generally  speaking,  such  things  are  confined  to  the  cities  and 
must  be  spread  to  the  villages  so  that  the  people  in  the  small  areas  may  get  the 
chance  to  live  a  better  life.  Once  the  villagers  get  this  opportunity,  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  available  to  the  cities.  Therefore,  more  attention  has  to  be  paid 
to  the  villages. 

Now  how  is  this  to  be  done?  These  are  some  of  the  goals  for  which  the 
Five  Year  Plans  have  been  drawn  up.  How  are  people  to  get  jobs?  The  pressure 


1 1 .  See  fn  5  in  this  section. 
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on  the  land  is  too  much.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  population  just  now,  though 
it  is  going  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  a  major  problem  to  control  the  population 
growth  which  is  facing  not  only  India,  but  the  whole  world.  People  are  perturbed 
by  the  thought  of  how  the  world  will  cope  fifty  years  hence  if  the  population 
continues  to  grow  at  this  rate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  enough  to  eat 
for  everyone  and,  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  enough  room  to  sit  or  stand  even. 
[Applause]  Though  this  is  an  important  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  I  am  not 
talking  about  that  just  now  but  of  the  pressure  on  land,  which  arises  when  a 
country  becomes  backward  and  avenues  of  employment  are  restricted.  So, 
more  and  more  people  become  dependent  on  land.  If  you  read  the  history  of 
India  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  you  will  find  that  the 
number  of  people  who  were  dependent  on  land  for  their  livelihood  was  very 
limited,  though  I  agree  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  country  was  not  very  large.  They  had  other  occupations,  and  though  there 
were  no  big  industries  in  those  days,  handicrafts  and  weaving  and  a  thousand 
other  small  cottage  industries  were  flourishing.  The  number  of  farmers  was 
small. 

When  the  British  conquered  India,  you  may  remember  that  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  their  coming  was  trade,  especially  in  the  famed 
handlooms  of  India.  They  used  to  take  them  and  sell  them  in  Europe.  Soon 
after  that,  a  great  revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  took  place  in  Europe 
and  had  its  beginnings  in  England.  They  acquired  new  sources  of  energy,  like 
steam-power  and  electricity,  which  they  used  to  run  trains  and  machines  and 
what  not.  This  transformed  the  western  world  beyond  recognition,  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  became  enormously 
wealthy  and  powerful. 

Well,  anyhow,  with  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  trend  was 
reversed  completely;  for  England  needed  a  market  for  their  goods  and  Indian 
goods  could  not  compete.  So,  gradually  they  suppressed  our  cottage  industries 
and  handicraft  by  putting  an  embargo  on  exports  and  levying  high  taxes  on 
them.  Secondly,  they  discouraged  our  artisans  and  craftsmen,  with  the  result 
that  all  our  small  industries  came  to  a  halt,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  over  a 
few  decades.  Consequently,  the  poor  people,  in  desperation,  flocked  to  the 
land,  for  there  was  no  alternative.  So  the  pressure  on  land  mounted  while  it 
was  being  reduced  in  other  countries  with  the  growth  of  industries.  Excess 
dependence  on  agriculture  is  a  particular  sign  of  poverty,  and  where  earlier 
there  had  been  two  men,  now  ten  or  more  because  dependent  on  the  same 
acreage  of  land.  The  basic  thing  about  India’s  poverty  is  that  the  pressure  on 
land  increased  because  other  avenues  of  employment  closed  down.  Secondly, 
the  advance  made  in  science  and  technology  in  the  West  and  the  new  discoveries 
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of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were  not  available  in  India  and  it  took  much  longer 
for  us  to  learn  these  things. 

So,  the  result  was  that  the  sources  of  production  of  wealth  in  the  country 
diminished.  Agricultural  production  did  not  increase  while  the  number  of  people 
dependent  on  it  continued  to  increase.  The  amount  of  land  available  in  India 
could  not  tolerate  this  enormous  burden  and  as  a  result,  poverty  in  India  increased. 

Well,  what  I  am  telling  you  is  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  story.  So, 
in  order  to  remove  that  poverty  we  had  to  once  again  reverse  the  trends.  One, 
the  large  number  of  people  dependent  on  land  must  be  channelised  into  other 
occupations  and,  secondly,  we  must  adopt  modern  techniques  of  production 
and  science  and  technology  which  have  made  the  western  countries  so  wealthy. 

There  are  other  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  a  sense, 
we  have  to  create  the  conditions  for  an  industrial  revolution  to  take  place  in 
India.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  copy  the  United  States  or  Europe.  We  have 
to  abide  by  our  fundamental  principles  because  a  nation  cannot  progress  by 
copying  others.  But  we  must  acquire  knowledge  from  wherever  we  can, 
because  if  we  fail  to  do  so  we  will  become  backward,  as  we  had  in  the  past. 
You  may  say  that  we  had  fallen  into  an  old  rut,  and  by  that  I  mean  not  only  the 
educated  people,  but  our  farmers  and  the  millions  of  others  who  live  in  the 
country.  An  atmosphere  must  be  created  which  induces  new  understanding 
and  learning. 

I  must  have  mentioned  this  earlier  too.  When  I  talk  to  a  farmer,  I  always 
try  to  find  out  the  kind  of  plough  he  uses  and  though  in  many  places  the  newer 
and  better  ploughs  have  come  into  vogue,  in  most  cases  we  find  that  the  farmer 
is  using  the  old,  out-dated  ploughs  which  he  has  used  for  a  thousand  years. 
There  has  been  no  change,  though  a  new  plough  can  be  easily  bought.  Yesterday, 
I  was  at  Naini,  visiting  the  Agricultural  Institute,12  where  a  new  kind  of  plough 
is  being  made,  which  is  not  very  expensive.  It  costs,  perhaps,  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  rupees.  The  farmer  who  uses  it  will  immediately  increase  his  production. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  After  all,  the  old  ploughs  which  have  been  used  in 
the  country  for  thousands  of  years  are  completely  useless  and  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now,  a  small  thing  like  a  plough  can  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  our  production.  Similarly,  there  are  many  other  implements 
which  make  the  task  of  the  farmer  easier  and  more  productive.  It  is  important 
as  to  how  much  fertilizer  is  used.  That  too  increases  production.  Or  irrigation, 
and  whether  there  is  enough  water.  Bunding  and  other  methods  for  the 
conservation  of  rainwater  are  useful.  There  are  innumerable  things  of  this  sort 


12.  See  fh  6  in  this  section. 
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which  do  not  cost  very  much  but  yield  quick  results  and  you  do  not  have  to  go 
very  far  to  look  for  them. 

Last  year  I  visited  a  village  in  the  Allahabad  district  and  while  speaking  to 
them,  I  complained  about  the  low  average  yield  in  the  country  per  acre.  I  asked 
why  they  were  so  backward  whereas  in  Japan,  the  farmers  are  able  to  produce 
four  times  as  much  as  we  do  from  one  acre  of  land.  In  this  area,  I  think  the 
average  yield  per  acre  is  about  nine  maunds.  Then  an  ordinary  Kurmi  got  up 
and  said  that  he  had  produced  forty-nine  maunds  of  wheat  per  acre  of  land. 
Just  imagine  the  difference  between  ten  maunds  and  almost  fifty.  It  is  five 
times  more.  So,  I  was  amazed,  and  when  I  made  enquiries,  I  found  that  his 
claim  was  right.  How  did  he  manage  that  when  he  was  not  a  college  graduate — 
in  fact  he  was  hardly  literate?  It  was  because  he  was  intelligent  and  extremely 
hard-working.  He  learnt  from  others  and  managed  to  produce  fifty  maunds. 
There  are  others  who  have  produced  sixty  maunds  or  so.  I  think  in  one  case  it 
went  up  to  sixty-eight.  Well,  the  soil  must  have  been  very  good.  I  agree.  Well, 
whatever  it  is,  it  becomes  obvious  from  this  that  there  is  great  scope  for 
improvement.  If  every  farmer  doubles  the  production,  India's  wealth  will  be 
doubled.  After  all,  the  goods  that  we  produce  in  the  country  is  the  real  wealth. 
Money  is  a  convenience  for  trade  purposes. 

The  question  is  how  to  induce  millions  of  farmers  to  do  what  a  few  have 
managed  to  do.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  our  agriculture, 
mainly  because  of  small  things.  We  usually  take  great  interest  in  big  schemes — 
I  am  also  guilty  of  that.  But  it  is  the  small  improvements  which  yield  immediate 
results.  So  the  task  before  us  is  to  see  to  it  that  millions  of  farmers  must  follow 
the  example  of  a  few  thousand  progressive  farmers  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
question  of  educating  and  explaining  things  to  them.  Please  do  not  think  that 
our  farmers  are  by  any  means  fools  or  backward.  That  is  not  so.  They  can  go 
far  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity.  The  problem  is  that  they  do  not  get  adequate 
opportunities.  But  once  they  grasp  something,  they  are  very  quick  to  implement 
it.  They  cannot  be  taught  by  lecturing  to  them.  They  learn  by  precept. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  before  us  today.  People  come  to  me, 
college  graduates  with  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees,  asking  for  jobs.  Some  get  them 
and  others  do  not.  But  most  of  them  are  looking  only  for  white-collar  jobs.  Not 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing — there  are  large  numbers  of  people  working  for  the 
government.  But  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  backwardness  and  we  must  get  rid  of  this 
tendency.  People  must  learn  to  become  self-reliant.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that 
our  young  people,  especially  from  the  villages,  who  go  through  college,  should 
want  to  stay  on  in  the  cities  adding  to  the  number  of  unemployed,  instead  of 
going  back  to  their  villages  and  working  for  their  development.  India  will  progress 
only  when  the  villages  develop  and  progress  and  that  can  happen  only  when 
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our  educated  youth  take  an  interest  in  improving  the  conditions  in  the  rural 
areas.  So  this  trend  has  to  be  reversed.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  drift 
towards  the  urban  areas,  but  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  villages.  The  farmers 
must  be  shown  how  agricultural  techniques  can  be  improved.  Small  industries 
should  be  set  up;  not  only  cottage  industries,  but  other  small  mechanised  units, 
which  will  transform  the  rural  areas. 

Now,  there  is  another  angle  to  this.  You  will  find  that  I  am  trying  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  that  are  constantly  with  me.  I  may  tell  you  a 
little  about  the  situation  in  India  or  the  world,  but  what  really  counts  is  the 
effort  that  we  put  in  and  the  course  of  action  we  adopt,  instead  of  complaining 
against  one  another.  There  may  be  many  things  to  complain  about,  but  we 
must  try  to  understand  what  we  must  do.  The  Five  Year  Plan  tries  to  provide  a 
part  of  the  answer,  though  not  the  entire  answer,  for  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  chalk  out  a  definite  programme  for  ourselves.  It  is  essential  to  know  where 
we  are  going  and  what  the  goals,  that  we  are  aspiring  to,  are.  These  goals  will 
have  to  include  forty  crores  of  people.  Even  if  a  handful  of  people  are  doing 
good  work,  if  it  is  not  linked  together,  the  results  will  not  be  far  reaching. 
Therefore,  planning  is  essential. 

Or,  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Suppose  we  had  to  fight  a  military 
battle  in  the  defence  of  our  country.  We  will  not  tell  everyone  to  go  into  the 
field  and  show  what  they  can  do,  though  this  was  done  to  some  extent  in  the 
past.  A  definite  strategy  will  have  to  be  planned  and  a  thousand  details  have  to 
be  settled.  This  is  the  task  of  the  generals  and  senior  army  officers.  Valour  and 
bravery  are,  no  doubt,  essential,  but  the  strength  of  an  army  lies  in  proper 
strategy.  What  I  mean  is  that  planning,  strategy  and  tactics  are  essential  for 
any  task.  Otherwise,  the  battle  will  be  lost.  Therefore,  in  our  battle  against 
poverty  too,  we  need  strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  pace  has  been  properly 
regulated.  This  is  what  planning  is  all  about. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  country  who  are  opposed  to  planning  and 
some  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  militates  against  personal  freedom.  This 
is  indeed  a  strange  argument.  It  is  the  people  in  our  private  sector  who  often 
complain  about  the  controls  and  restrictions.  They  want  the  entire  field  to  be 
handed  over  to  them  on  a  platter,  with  government  aid  thrown  in  and  controls 
removed.  That  is  their  conception  of  freedom.  It  may  mean  freedom  for  a  few 
people  no  doubt,  but  what  about  the  forty  crores  of  people  in  the  country? 
Well,  I  will  not  go  into  this  argument  because  no  thinking  individual  in  these 
times  will  say  such  things.  Even  in  the  United  States,  which  is  predominantly  a 
capitalistic  society,  public  enterprise  is  considered  essential,  and  it  is  particularly 
essential  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  like  India.  We  cannot  do  without  that. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  that  a  few  people  in  our  country  have  not  understood 
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these  broad  facts  yet. 

Well,  in  short,  the  task  of  uplifting  forty  crores  of  human  beings  is  a  gigantic 
one  and  we  cannot  do  it  without  strategy,  without  tactics,  without  proper 
planning  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  society  that  we  wish  to  build.  Take  the 
city  of  Allahabad,  for  instance.  Every  time  I  see  Allahabad  after  an  interv  al,  I 
wonder  if  the  people  in  charge  of  the  city's  development  have  any  conception 
at  all  as  to  the  kind  of  city  they  want.  I  doubt  it.  Planning  is  extremely  important 
for  a  city,  for  otherwise  it  cannot  grow.  If  every  individual  is  allowed  to  put  up 
a  house  or  a  hut,  the  city  cannot  grow  properly.  It  will  become  a  strange 
mixture  of  various  things  which  do  not  blend  with  one  another.  Beautiful  cities 
are  those  where  there  is  proper  planning,  a  place  for  the  industrial  areas  and 
schools  and  other  civic  amenities  like  markets  and  proper  traffic  arrangements 
and  what  not.  There  must  be  parks  and  gardens  to  make  a  city  beautiful  instead 
of  just  a  concrete  jungle  everywhere,  especially  when  most  of  the  houses  are 
so  ugly.  Therefore,  planning  is  essential  for  building  a  city  or  a  nation.  This  is 
lacking  in  our  country. 

Therefore,  we  drew  up  the  Five  Year  Plans  to  chalk  out  a  programme  for 
the  whole  country.  The  most  urgent  priority  was  to  get  rid  of  the  country’s 
crippling  poverty  and  to  make  the  people  better  off.  There  can  be  no  two 
opinions  about  that.  The  question  was  how  to  do  it  and  what  kind  of  society 
we  need  to  build.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  consensus  of  views  on  this.  But  it 
is  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  wide  chasm  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  that  exists  in  India  is  not  a  good  thing.  There  is  a  handful  of  millionaires  on 
the  one  hand  and  millions  of  people  living  below  the  poverty  line  on  the  other. 
A  society  which  permits  such  things  is  not  the  right  kind  of  society.  Yes,  it  is 
true  that  differences  in  intelligence,  ability,  merit  and  strength  between  human 
beings  are  bound  to  be  there,  for  everyone  cannot  be  exactly  alike.  But  the 
structure  of  society  should  be  one  in  which  there  is  no  great  disparity  of  wealth 
and  position. 

All  these  things  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society 
would  be  the  most  suitable.  I  do  not  mean  a  rigid  dogma  of  socialism,  for  there 
must  always  be  room  for  change  wherever  necessary.  Now,  many  people  are 
opposed  to  the  very  word  '‘socialism'’  and  consider  it  dangerous  while  there 
are  others  who  profess  their  faith  in  it  loudly  without  understanding  even  its 
fundamental  principles.  They  consider  socialism  to  mean  that  everyone  should 
be  made  equal  immediately.  Well,  equality  is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  possible,  but 
that  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  socialism.  It  could  be  an  outcome  of  socialism. 
Socialism  is  a  new  word  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  made  its  appearance 
just  a  150  years  ago.  It  emerged  along  with  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  West 
and  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  which  made  it  pretty  clear  that  by  following 
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the  path  shown  by  science  and  technology,  enough  wealth  could  be  produced 
in  the  world  for  everyone.  In  the  past,  the  difficulty  was  that  since  the  production 
of  goods  was  limited,  it  led  to  unseemly  grabbing  and  pulling.  Now  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  if  people  work  hard,  they  can  produce  enough  so  that 
nobody  need  be  poor.  It  may  take  a  little  time.  You  find  that  the  people  in  the 
West,  in  England,  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  of  America  enjoy  a  very 
high  standard  of  living,  and  in  spite  of  disparity  of  wealth  there  is  no  dire 
poverty,  as  we  see  in  India.  It  is  because  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  taught 
them  the  means  of  producing  an  enormous  amount  of  goods.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  we  too  can  do  that.  A  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  not  so  easy 


[STATING  THE  OBVIOUS] 


You  Said  It 

By  LAXMAN 


What’s  the  idea  in  your  including  “Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Liberty”  among 
your  suggestions  for  the  election  manifesto — the  people  have  them  already. 
(From  The  Times  of  India ,  21  December  1960) 
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to  bridge  the  gulf  between  affluence  and  poverty  because  there  were  not  enough 
goods  in  the  world  for  everyone.  So  it  was  almost  axiomatic  for  some  people 
to  be  poor.  But  now  the  position  has  changed  and  even  an  ordinary  individual 
can  achieve  a  high  standard  of  living.  It  has  been  done  in  other  countries  and  it 
can  certainly  be  done  in  India.  The  only  drawback,  here,  is  the  rapid  growth  in 
our  population  which  means  more  and  more  mouths  to  feed,  more  clothes, 
housing,  jobs  and  other  necessities.  But  today  the  world  possesses  the  resources 
to  get  rid  of  poverty  by  producing  more  and  more  goods  and  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  upheaval  in  the  world.  But  it  requires  great 
effort  and  intelligence  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  men  and  women.  Giving 
speeches  will  not  get  us  anywhere.  What  really  counts  is  the  work  that  is  done 
on  land,  in  factories  and  industries,  etc.  The  more  we  produce  from  various 
sources,  the  greater  will  the  national  wealth  be.  That  should,  then,  be  equitably 
distributed  among  the  people  instead  of  its  remaining  in  a  few  pockets. 

All  right,  so  we  drew  up  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  society  that  we  wished  to 
build  and  adopted  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society  as  our  goal  in  order  to  ensure 
that  everyone  in  the  country  gets  equal  opportunity  to  grow.  What  does  that 
imply?  Take  childhood,  for  instance.  How  many  children  in  the  country  get 
opportunities  for  proper  growth?  There  are  innumerable  young  children  in  the 
villages  and  towns  of  India  who  get  hardly  any  opportunity  because  they  are 
poor.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  gradually  the  number  of  children  going  to  schools  is 
increasing  and  soon  every  child  in  the  country  will  get  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  a  great  lack  of  other  opportunities.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  ordinary 
education  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  far  more  difficult  and  extremely  expensive 
to  go  in  for  the  professional  courses  like  medicine  and  engineering,  etc.  A  few 
poor  students  may  manage  to  get  scholarships  but  it  is  out  of  reach  for  most 
children. 

So  the  most  urgent  priority  is  to  ensure  that  everyone  gets  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  like  food,  clothes,  houses,  education,  particularly  professional 
education,  etc.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  everyone  in  the  country  to 
train  themselves.  This  involved  making  arrangements  for  nearly  six-seven  crores 
of  children  who  are  in  the  school  and  college-going  age  group  out  of  the  forty 
crores  of  people  in  India.  It  is  an  enormous  task  but  it  will  be  accomplished 
sooner  or  later. 

Yes,  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  first  thing  is  that  everyone  should  get  equal 
opportunities.  Secondly,  the  structure  of  society  should  be  one  in  which  there 
is  no  great  disparity  of  wealth.  I  have  no  objection  to  people  being  rich,  though 
it  is  a  little  vulgar  for  some  to  be  ostentatiously  wealthy  while  there  is  dire 
poverty  among  the  masses.  The  basic  objection  to  too  much  wealth  is  not  that 
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there  is  too  much  gold  and  silver  in  their  hands,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  vast 
financial  resources  with  which  they  can  play  about  and  have  an  impact  on  our 
economy.  Now,  that  is  not  right.  If  you  read  our  Constitution,  you  will  find  that 
one  of  the  Directive  Principles  states  that  the  structure  of  society  should  be 
such  that  people  should  not  get  an  opportunity  to  amass  vast  wealth,  meaning 
there  should  not  be  a  concentration  of  economic  power.  Just  as  we  do  not 
want  political  power  to  be  concentrated  in  one  individual  or  a  handful  of  people 
in  the  person  of  kings  and  monarchs,  similarly  we  do  not  want  that  in  the 
economic  field  there  should  be  any  individual  with  enormous  wealth  and  use  it 
for  his  own  personal  profit.  It  is  not  a  question  of  good  or  bad,  for  there  are 
bound  to  be  both  types  in  society.  But  it  is  wrong  for  power,  political  or 
economic,  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in  any  society.  It  is  wrong, 
for  they  can  take  undue  advantage  of  it.  So  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
spread  power  among  the  people.  There  is  no  principle  of  hereditary  rule  and 
every  few  years  the  people  in  power  are  replaced  or  voted  back  through  the 
process  of  elections.  In  this  way,  power  is  distributed  evenly  among  the  people. 
The  same  thing  should  apply  in  the  economic  field  too.  A  certain  amount  of 
disparity  cannot  be  helped.  But  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  have  the 
power  to  change  or  adversely  affect  the  country  ’s  economic  situation. 

These  are  the  various  aspects  of  socialism  that  I  am  telling  you  about 
without  drawing  any  rigid  lines  or  adopting  a  dogmatic  approach.  This  is  the 
picture  of  the  society  that  we  wish  to  build  in  India.  How  are  we  to  reach  that 
goal?  For  one  thing,  it  takes  time  to  train  people  and  educate  them.  It  can  only 
be  done  through  hard  work  and  diligence,  and  by  adopting  improved  methods 
of  working,  whether  it  is  in  agriculture  or  industries  or  something  else.  The 
most  important  task  before  us  is  to  train  people  to  man  all  our  big  industries.  It 
takes  fifteen  to  twenty  years  for  the  managers  and  senior  officials  who  man 
our  big  industries  to  be  trained  and  gain  experience,  for  it  is  a  complicated 
business.  Similarly,  it  is  only  after  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  experience  that  an 
army  general  is  fully  equipped  to  command  his  forces.  So,  it  takes  time  to  train 
and  educate  millions  of  human  beings.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  extremely 
well  off  and  prosperous.  But  there  are  forty  years  of  hard  work  and  effort  as 
also  sacrifice  in  terms  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  behind  that.  It  took  a  long 
time,  though  they  tried  hard  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  took  them  forty 
years. 

People  here  seem  to  think  that  all  this  can  be  achieved  by  counting  beads 
or  chanting  mantras.  It  is  not  possible.  I  agree  that  our  pace  of  progress  has 
not  been  as  fast  as  we  wanted  it  to.  I  also  agree  that  we  have  made  mistakes. 
But  the  basic  fact  for  you  to  understand  is  that  a  country  can  progress  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hard  work  its  people  are  prepared  to  put  in.  By  that 
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I  do  not  mean  the  work  done  by  the  bureaucracy  or  the  ministers  and  other 
officials,  but  of  forty  million  human  beings.  This  is  almost  like  a  formula  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra  that  a  country’s  progress  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
effort  of  the  people.  Whether  you  adopt  capitalism,  socialism,  communism  or 
any  other  ism,  the  formula  remains  the  same.  There  is  one  more  factor,  intelligent 
planning,  which  is  essential  for  the  work  to  be  productive. 

So,  these  are  some  of  the  basic  things  that  we  have  kept  before  us.  As  I 
said,  the  most  important  task  is  to  educate  the  people,  train  them,  and  to  provide 
opportunities  to  go  as  far  as  they  can.  Education  should  be  good  and  for  that 
we  will  have  to  change  our  educational  system  and  make  it  sincere  and 
technology-oriented  to  fit  into  the  modern  world.  That  does  not  mean  that 
other  fields  should  be  neglected.  But  technology,  science  and  engineering  etc., 
are  very  important.  We  have  opened  innumerable  polytechnic  and  engineering 
institutes  and  universities  and  we  will  open  more  in  the  future  because  we  need 
thousands  of  engineers.  Even  now,  we  have  more  than  a  lakh  of  engineers  and 
in  spite  of  all  this  talk  of  unemployment,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  engineers, 
junior  or  senior,  or  foremen,  etc.,  unemployed  anywhere.  Today  the  demand  is 
for  people  who  can  use  their  hands  and  feet  more  than  for  desk-bound 
intellectuals.  We  are  gradually  changing  our  educational  system  because  we 
have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future.  The  Five  Year  Plan  envisages  the 
opening  of  steel  plants  and  other  heavy  industries,  etc.,  for  which  we  need 
trained  people.  After  all,  we  cannot  get  people  from  outside  to  man  these  things. 
We  will  have  to  train  them  ourselves.  Therefore,  we  have  to  plan  in  advance  as 
to  the  number  of  engineers  and  other  skilled  workers  we  will  require  in  eight  or 
ten  years  time  and  try  to  train  them  from  now  onwards.  In  this  way,  our 
development  has  to  take  place  in  many  directions. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details,  but  I  would  like  the  students  reading  in  colleges 
and  universities  to  read  the  plan  documents,  not,  perhaps,  in  minute  detail,  but 
just  the  broad  factors  governing  them.  As  I  said  somewhere,  it  is  an  effort  to 
cast  India’s  horoscope.  It  may  not  be  hundred  per  cent  correct.  But  the  attempt 
is  to  forecast  the  future  of  India  in  the  next  five,  ten  or  twenty  years.  So  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  universities  must  try  to  understand  it  because  a  few  years 
hence,  when  you  come  out  into  the  world,  the  burden  of  solving  these  problems 
will  devolve  upon  you  and  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  your  ability,  understanding 
and  effort.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  fiery  speeches  in  your  debating  societies 
but  it  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  deeper  foundations  for  work.  Taking  out 
processions  or  shouting  slogans  is  not  enough  preparation  for  politics. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing  as  also  bravery  or  valour.  Can  anyone  be  brave 
or  more  heroic  than  our  Rajputs  a  few  hundred  years  ago?  Indian  history  is 
replete  with  the  saga  of  heroism  of  the  Rajputs.  Yet,  they  always  lost  to  the 
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enemy.  Why?  It  was  not  because  of  lack  of  bravery  but  of  intelligence.  They 
thought  that  valour  was  enough.  But  the  enemy  won.  They  knew  the  principles 
of  warfare  and  strategy,  had  good  weapons,  etc.,  and  so  they  won  while  the 
brave  warriors  of  Rajputana  lost.  Similarly  if  we  think  that  we  are  showing 
valour  by  shouting  slogans  or  going  on  strikes,  we  are  mistaken.  The  problems 
of  today  or  tomorrow  cannot  be  solved  by  such  methods.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  are  complex  problems  and  cannot  be  solved  like  this.  In  fact,  such  methods 
will  not  solve  even  small  problems. 

People  often  come  to  me  with  various  demands.  They  want  a  bridge  over 
the  Ganges  towards  Jhusi.  Well,  certainly  it  will  be  done  when  the  time  comes 
and  money  is  available.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  a  bridge  cannot  be 
built  by  shouting  slogans.  It  requires  engineers  and  a  plan  and  what  not.  Similarly, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  increasing  agricultural  production  or  setting  up 
industries,  everything  requires  special  training.  That  is  why  I  want  you  to  read 
the  Five  Year  Plans  and  understand  the  strategy  behind  it.  It  is  like  a  plan  of 
battle  and  involves  careful  thought  to  priorities,  etc.  The  method  which  is 
adopted  during  a  freedom  movement  is  not  necessarily  relevant  when  the  times 
have  changed.  Now,  that  the  responsibility  for  showing  what  we  can  do  is 
upon  us,  if  we  fritter  away  our  energies  in  agitations  and  demands,  we  can 
achieve  nothing. 

Now,  what  is  our  strategy  today?  It  is  obvious  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  is 
to  industrialise  India,  and  to  bring  in  new  techniques  of  science  and  technology 
and  machines,  etc.  The  first  strategy  for  this  is  to  train  the  people.  Secondly,  if 
we  want  industrialisation,  we  cannot  keep  importing  machines  from  Europe  or 
elsewhere.  We  would  go  bankrupt,  for  they  are  extremely  expensive.  Therefore, 
we  will  have  to  start  making  them  ourselves.  For  that  we  require  machine¬ 
making  industries.  We  have  put  up  four  big  steel  plants  with  American,  Russian, 
German  and  British  collaboration.  But  we  cannot  always  depend  on  foreign 
help.  It  proves  very  costly.  We  must  develop  the  capability  to  put  up  the  steel 
plants  ourselves  which  is  possible  if  we  have  the  capacity  to  make  big  machines. 
So  it  keeps  expanding.  We  need  heavy  industries  and  once  they  are  set  up,  their 
off-shoots,  small  and  medium  industries,  will  come  up.  We  need  an  enormous 
quantity  of  steel  and  must  be  able  to  produce  all  the  machines  we  need.  The 
third  thing  is  power,  steam-power,  electricity,  etc.  Once  all  these  three  things 
are  available,  the  path  becomes  clear.  Therefore,  we  have  to  develop  in  all  these 
three  fields  rapidly.  But  all  this  takes  time.  We  have  to  invest  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  years  without  getting  any  returns.  It  is  only  when  they  are  ready 
and  go  into  production  that  we  begin  to  reap  the  benefits.  Now,  for  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  been  sinking  enormous  sums  of  money  in  building  the 
foundations  of  industrialisation.  The  steel  plants  will  go  into  production,  fully. 
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within  a  couple  of  years,  but  in  the  meantime  hundreds  of  crores  of  rupees 
have  been  invested  in  them.  Once  the  basic  foundations  are  laid,  then  we  will 
begin  to  reap  the  benefits  and  the  country  will  progress  rapidly.  We  are  at  the 
stage  when  we  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  without  getting  any  immediate  returns. 
We  are  laying  the  foundations  which  are  not  visible.  People  want  quick  returns. 
What  is  to  be  done?  Some  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  that  also. 

What  it  implies  is  that  we  must  save  something  from  whatever  we  produce 
and  the  more  we  can  save,  the  greater  surplus  we  will  have  for  development.  If 
we  spend  all  that  we  earn,  there  can  be  no  progress.  If  we  spend  beyond  our 
income,  the  country  will  go  bankrupt.  Therefore,  we  must  lay  stress  on  saving 
and  investing  in  tasks  of  development.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  Or,  we  will 
have  to  levy  additional  taxes  or  take  loans  or  something  else,  because  otherwise 
the  country  cannot  progress.  Please  forgive  me.  I  was  telling  you  about  the 
economic  factors  for  I  want  every  individual  in  the  country  to  realise  the  basic 
fact  that  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  making  a  noise.  You  must 
understand  that  the  burden  will  fall  on  all  of  you,  particularly  the  youth;  if  not 
today,  tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  and  you  will  have  to  shoulder  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  last  few  years,  India  has  acquired  such  great 
sources  of  power  that  they  are  taking  her  rapidly  in  a  particular  direction.  It  is 
possible  that  if  we  stay  away  from  the  chosen  path  or  make  mistakes,  some  of 
our  energy  and  resources  may  be  wasted.  But  nobody  can  stop  India's  progress 
or  industrialisation  because  the  entire  strength  of  the  nation  has  been  pitted  into 
it.  But  it  is  possible  that  if  we  are  not  careful,  our  resources  may  be  frittered 
away  in  meaningless  things.  We  should  guard  against  that  because  we  are 
faced  not  only  with  the  problem  of  the  country’s  progress,  but  of  accelerating 
the  pace  of  progress.  The  world  has  become  a  ruthless  one  today  and  we 
cannot  survive  unless  we  progress. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  facing  great  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  factors  which  weaken  us  even  now,  like  communalism,  casteism, 
provincialism,  etc.  People  fight  in  the  name  of  religion,  caste,  province,  language 
and  what  not  and  there  are  innumerable  barriers  which  separate  us.  The  broad 
fact  is,  apart  from  all  our  other  principles  that  India  cannot  progress  until  there 
is  unity  in  the  country.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  terms  of  a  war.  Unless  we  think 
like  an  army  and  march  together  or  if  we  allow  everyone  to  pull  in  different 
directions,  India  cannot  progress.  India  does  not  belong  to  the  Hindus  alone, 
there  are  different  religions  in  India;  Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity,  Sikhism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  etc.  People  belonging  to  all  these  religions  have 
equal  rights  in  the  country.  Buddhism  is  indigenous  to  India  and  later  spread  to 
the  whole  world.  Though  the  number  of  Buddhists  in  India  today  is  not  very 
large,  it  is  respected  and  continues  to  be  an  Indian  religion.  Islam  came  to  India 
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more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Zoroastrianism  came  from  outside  while 
Sikhism  was  bom  here.  All  of  them  are  religions  of  India  and  India’s  greatness 
is  in  the  fact  that  she  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  When  people  invaded 
with  swords  and  guns,  they  had  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But  when  they  came 
with  a  new  message  or  religion  they  were  welcomed.  Compared  to  Europe, 
there  has  always  been  greater  freedom  and  tolerance  of  ideas  and  thought  in 
India  from  times  immemorial.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  know,  religion  has 
played  havoc  too  when  it  was  brought  into  the  realm  of  politics,  and  it  was 


[FISSIPAROUS  TENDENCIES] 

You  Said  It 

By  LAXMAN 


Continue  "...  and  we  view  with  great  concern  the  unhealthy 
tendencies  of  communalism,  linguism,  groupism,  provincialism, 
communism,  capitalism,  socialism...” 

(From  The  Times  ofIndiay  28  December  1960) 
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responsible  for  the  Partition  of  the  country.  Anyhow,  that  could  not  be  helped, 
so  we  acquiesced.  But  it  reveals  a  great  weakness  in  us.  Why  did  we  allow 
such  a  thing  to  happen?  I  do  not  mean  power.  Why  did  such  a  demand  arise 
among  the  people?  It  was  because  of  narrow-mindedness  which  persists  to 
this  day.  I  sometimes  see  the  tremendous  ill-feeling  that  exists  towards  the 
Christians  in  India,  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  intruders.  They  have  as 
much  right  as  anyone  else  to  follow  their  religion  and  customs. 

Then  the  other  thing  is  casteism.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  is 
casteism  which  has  ruined  and  weakened  India  in  the  past.  People  forget  their 
own  country  in  their  preoccupation  with  caste.  It  is  becoming  a  little  less 
virulent  now  but  we  cannot  have  socialism  and  democracy  in  India  while  such 
disparities  exist  in  the  social  structure.  The  caste  system  is  based  on  disparity 
and  discrimination  and  so  long  as  it  exists  in  India,  it  is  futile  to  talk  about 
socialism  and  democracy,  which  imply  equality. 

Take  languages,  for  instance,  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  great  languages 
in  India  and  there  is  a  close  link  between  them.  They  have  all  been  incorporated 
in  our  Constitution  as  national  languages  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  see  that 
all  of  them  flourish.  Then  what  is  the  quarrel  about?  I  remember  the  heated 
dispute  which  raged  between  Hindi  and  Urdu  in  my  province  when  I  was 
young.  Even  then  I  could  not  understand  what  the  quarrel  was  about.  A  language 
cannot  progress  by  suppressing  another.  It  grows  by  mutual  give  and  take  and 
by  borrowing  from  other  languages.  There  has  to  be  cooperation  between  the 
various  languages  in  the  country.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  popularity  of  Urdu  is 
diminishing.  Hindi  is  our  national  language  and  should  progress.  But  Urdu  is 
not  a  foreign  language  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  Muslims  alone.  Please  remember 
that  Urdu  was  bom  in  India  and  has  flourished  in  Delhi  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  were  peculiarly  its  own.  To  think  of  it  as  a  foreign  language 
is  being  narrow-minded  and  in  doing  so  we  throw  away  a  rich  national  heritage. 
Is  it  wise  to  throw  away  our  national  wealth  or  to  think  that  it  can  do  us  harm? 
No  cultural  heritage  can  do  harm;  on  the  contrary,  every  little  bit  adds  to  our 
national  wealth.  I  am  just  trying  to  show  you  the  narrow-mindedness  behind  it. 
There  are  fights  in  the  name  of  language  every  day  in  Assam,  Bengal,  Punjab 
and  elsewhere.  There  is  uproar  in  Punjab  these  days.  Punjabi  is  a  great  language, 
strong  and  powerful,  spoken  by  a  strong  people.  It  should  progress.  Where  is 
the  question  of  a  quarrel  between  Punjabi  and  Hindi?  It  makes  no  sense.  There 
is  no  great  difference  between  the  two  either.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  that 
Punjabi  can  progress  only  by  suppressing  Hindi  or  vice  versa.  All  the  languages 
in  the  country  must  progress. 

All  these  things  sometimes  arouse  a  doubt  as  to  how  India  can  progress 
considering  the  weaknesses  and  internal  barriers  like  communalism,  casteism. 
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provincialism  and  linguism,  etc.,  which  keep  people  in  separate  compartments. 
We  must  try  to  foster  the  bonds  which  unite  the  people,  not  create  barriers 
among  them.  We  must  judge  everything  from  this  yardstick,  get  rid  of  these 
petty  preoccupations  and,  instead,  pay  attention  to  the  great  challenge  which 
the  building  of  independent  India  presents.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us 
to  see  how  we  fare  in  this  great  task.  We  had  demanded  freedom  for  years  and 
now  it  is  upto  us  to  show  what  use  we  make  of  it.  We  must  show  how  strong 
and  united  we  are  as  a  people.  There  is  no  dearth  of  intelligence  or  ability 
among  us  and  we  can  go  very  far  if  we  do  not  stray  away  from  the  right  path, 
do  not  fight  among  ourselves,  and  realise  that  no  big  task  can  be  done  without 
hard  work. 

Germany  and  Japan  suffered  a  resounding  defeat  just  fifteen  years  ago  and 
lay  in  complete  ruin.  Today  the  picture  has  changed  completely.  Perhaps,  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  is  so  prosperous  as  Germany  is  today. 
Germany  is  in  a  position  to  give  loans  to  the  United  States  today.  Is  it  not 
funny?  It  is  because  the  people  of  Germany  and  Japan  are  extremely  hard¬ 
working,  trained  and  skilled  and  do  not  fritter  away  their  energies  in  useless 
things.  These  are  things  which  even  we  can  do  and  will. 

All  right,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  for  over  an  hour.  Now  I  want  you  to 
draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  special  points.  I  spoke  to  you  about  the 
development  of  the  rural  areas.  You  must  have  heard  of  Panchayati  Raj.  What 
is  Panchayati  Raj?  We  have  always  had  panchayats  in  the  villages.  There  we 
started  the  community  development  schemes  which  did  good  work.  But  the 
Panchayati  Raj  is  something  special  by  which  we  want  to  give  greater  autonomy 
to  the  village  panchayats.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  centralise 
power  too  much.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  central 
government  in  India,  for  otherwise  India  will  break  up  into  small  pieces.  If 
people  and  communities  pull  in  different  directions  it  can  harm  the  unity  of  the 
country.  I  would  be  very  happy  the  day  all  the  barriers  between  the  people  are 
removed.  The  central  government  can  then  delegate  its  powers,  except  in  matters 
of  defence,  etc.  So,  though  a  central  government  will  always  be  necessary,  it  is 
my  belief  that  power  should  be  distributed  among  the  people  through  the 
panchayat  samitis.  Each  panchayat  samiti  consists  of  thirty,  forty  panchayats. 
Now  these  panchayat  samitis  are  being  given  greater  autonomy  in  matters  of 
rural  development,  and  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  district  officials  will  now  be 
delegated  to  them.  They  will  now  deal  with  primary  education  and  later 
secondary  education,  building  of  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  small  industries, 
etc.  We  are  giving  them  the  resources  too  by  way  of  taxes  and  land  revenue 
which  are  collected  from  the  villagers.  Thirdly,  the  panchayat  samitis  will  be 
given  the  right  to  levy  additional  taxes,  if  necessary,  for  tasks  of  development 
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in  their  area.  This  is  a  very  big  step  which  most  people  have  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

For  one  thing,  we  want  to  break  the  tradition  of  officialdom  which  has 
come  down  from  the  times  of  the  British.  Bureaucracy  is  still  quite  powerful  in 
India  but  things  are  changing.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing,  for  the  officials  are  necessary 
in  many  fields — armed  forces  as  well  as  civilian  jobs.  But  bureaucratisation  is 
not  a  good  thing.  It  has  grown  a  great  deal  during  the  times  of  the  British.  We 
want  to  remove  them.  Once  the  panchayats  are  given  the  powers,  the  officials 
will  no  longer  be  all-powerful.  In  some  ways,  the  officers  will  be  working 
under  the  panchayat  samitis,  including  the  district  magistrates  said  other  officials. 
So  this  is  a  great  upheaval. 

We  want  that  the  people  should  learn  self-reliance  and  develop  the  ability  to 
cooperate  with  one  another.  They  must  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  instead 
of  running  to  the  officials  and  ministers  for  everything.  We  want  to  change 
their  status.  These  are,  pretty  much,  fundamental  changes  we  are  contemplating. 
We  know  that  they  may  make  mistakes,  stumble  occasionally  or  fight  among 
themselves.  But  they  will  learn  only  by  experience.  It  has  not  been  implemented 
fully  in  Uttar  Pradesh  yet  but  will  undoubtedly  be  done.  It  has  taken  roots  in 
Rajasthan  and  the  farmers  and  villagers  have  been  transformed  within  a  year  or 
fourteen  months.  Instead  of  running  to  officials,  they  are  now  facing  great 
challenges  and  discharging  their  responsibilities  well.  The  rural  areas  in  Rajasthan 
are  progressing  much  faster.  Take  education,  for  instance.  There  is  not  a  single 
child  in  Rajasthan  who  does  not  go  to  school.  Inspectors  do  regular  checking 
and  report  if  a  child  does  not  go  to  school.  The  panch  are  watching  eagle-eyed. 
It  is  because  the  villagers  and  the  panchayats  themselves  are  interested  in  seeing 
to  it  that  their  children  are  educated  properly.  They  have  levied  new  taxes  to 
build  schools  and  houses  for  Harijans,  etc. 

As  you  can  see,  responsibility  makes  a  man  grow  in  stature  and  the  habit 
of  bowing  and  scraping  before  others  goes.  This  is  a  very  common  habit 
among  our  people.  They  touch  the  feet  of  their  elders  in  the  name  of  religion  or 
out  of  respect.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing,  though  I  do  not  like  it  myself.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  touching  anybody's  feet,  though  I  have  met  many  people  at 
whose  feet  I  am  prepared  to  bow  down  my  head.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
bending  before  anyone.  We  must  learn  to  stand  straight  [Applause].  It  is  the 
caste  system  which  has  trained  us  to  bow  before  others  by  making  distinctions 
between  higher  castes  and  lower,  etc.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  these 
habits  all  at  once.  They  will  have  to  go  gradually.  The  best  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
give  people  responsibility. 

The  panchayat  samitis  are  not  merely  an  administrative  arrangement.  It  is 
more  than  that,  for  it  will  change  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  mentally  and 
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spiritually,  teach  them  self-confidence,  and  democracy  will  take  root.  It  will 
benefit  the  people  in  every  way  and  once  the  roots  are  strong  nothing  much 
can  go  wrong  at  the  top.  Above  the  panchayat  and  the  panchayat  samiti,  you 
have  the  zila  parishad.  We  are  distributing  the  powers  of  the  district  administration 
among  these  three  organisations.  There  may  be  slight  variations  in  the  different 
provinces  but  basically  they  are  the  same.  Once  they  put  their  strength  into 
these  tasks,  the  work  will  gather  momentum.  The  enormous  tasks  that  need 
millions  of  people  to  accomplish  cannot  be  handled  by  a  few  officials,  who  can 
merely  show  the  way  and  help.  The  big  tasks  of  social  transformation  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  people.  Therefore,  we  want  to  involve  every  single 
human  being  in  the  country  and  change  the  system  of  bureaucracy  to  make  the 
government  officials  into  servants  of  the  people.  I  hope  that  Uttar  Pradesh  will 
also  implement  this  scheme  soon.  The  decision  has  already  been  taken.  It  has 
been  implemented  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh  and  is  to  be  established 
soon  in  Madras  and  the  Punjab  too. 

This  is  a  very  big  step.  On  the  one  hand,  you  find  big  industries  and  power 
stations  being  set  up  all  over  the  country.  We  are  laying  the  scientific  and 
technological  foundations  of  progress  by  opening  science  laboratories.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  bringing  about  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  rural  areas, 
through  the  panchayat  samitis.  Thousands  of  other  changes  are  taking  place. 
Education  is  spreading.  Four  and  a  half  crores  of  children  go  to  school  in  the 
country  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  pretty  large  number.  But  even  so,  it  does  not  „ 
cover  all  the  children  in  the  country.  We  want  that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan  almost  every  child  in  the  country  should  go  to  school,  and  by  then, 
the  number  will  become  six  crores  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  teachers  and 
the  taught,  together,  will  number  ten  crores.  Just  imagine,  that  will  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  India.  When  this  happens,  we  would  have  laid 
the  firm  foundations  for  the  future. 

I  told  you  about  the  panchayat  samitis.  Another  aspect  of  it  is  cooperation, 
because  cooperation  today  has  become  very  essential  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  no  matter  what  its  policy  is.  It  is  important,  particularly  in  our  rural 
areas,  because,  by  and  large,  our  farmers  have  very  small  land-holdings  and  so 
they  are  unable  to  adopt  the  improved  techniques  of  agriculture.  They  have 
neither  the  financial  strength  nor  the  capacity  to  buy  new  implements  and 
fertilizers,  etc.  If  a  cooperative  society  is  formed,  immediately  their  strength 
increases,  and  they  can  easily  buy  new  ploughs  and  fertilisers,  adopt  new 
techniques,  and  the  buying  and  selling  can  also  be  handled  by  it.  This  will 
increase  their  margin  of  profit.  Their  title  to  the  land  will  remain  intact,  even  if 
they  go  in  for  joint  cultivation.  Cooperatives  have  become  extremely  important 
but  a  great  deal  depends  on  educating  the  masses,  which  we  are  doing.  I  am 
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amazed  that  some  people  raise  their  voices  against  it.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  only  through  cooperation  that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  poverty  which  afflicts 
our  farmers.  So  it  means  that  there  should  be  a  panchayat  samiti,  a  cooperative 
society  and  thirdly  a  school  in  every  village.  These  are  extremely  important. 
The  panchayat  samiti  must  see  to  it  that  small  industries  are  set  up  in  the 
villages  for  they  will  provide  employment  to  the  people  and  increase  the  wealth 
in  the  small  areas.  Gradually  the  gulf  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  areas  will 
disappear.  I  do  not  want  big  cities,  but  at  least  the  basic  amenities  of  the  urban 
areas  must  be  available  to  the  villagers  so  that  they  are  not  tempted  to  run  away 
to  the  cities. 

When  I  come  here  after  a  long  interval,  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you,  but  there  is  such  an  overcrowding  of  ideas  in  my  mind  that 
it  takes  a  long  time.  Let  us  look  at  the  world  situation  today.  Revolutionary 
developments  have  taken  place  in  Africa.  There  have  been  great  upheavals  and 
turmoil,  and  one  thing  that  becomes  clear  is  that  there  is  a  resurgence  of  a  new 
life  there.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  this 
vibrant,  alive  continent  will  take  a  leap  forward.  The  Congo  problem  is  a 
complicated  one  and  has  become  more  so  now.13  In  East  Asia,  in  Laos,  the 
problem  has  become  even  more  complex  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  lead  to  a 
war.14  The  world  situation  has  become  very  complex. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  progress  and  on  the  other  frightening  developments 
are  taking  place.  How  are  we  to  keep  the  situation  under  control?  It  will  be  a 
big  thing  if  we  can  keep  things  under  control  within  our  own  country.  That  will 
make  an  impact  upon  the  world.  We  must  serve  the  world  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  but  ultimately  our  work  lies  in  India.  We  must  serve  our  country  as  best 
as  we  can  and  we  can  do  that  only  by  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  India  can 
progress  only  by  being  united.  Those  who  suggest  other  policies,  which  create 
disunity,  are  doing  great  harm  to  the  country.  India  can  progress  only  through 
hard  work.  Playing  is  a  good  thing  but  this  is  the  time  for  hard  work.  The 
opportunity  for  playing  will  come  later.  Otherwise  we  will  lose  control  of  the 
situation.  We  have  to  adopt  the  path  of  modem  science  and  technology  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  our  moorings  of  thousands  of  years  of  history,  for  if  we 
lose  sight  of  them  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  uprooted,  India  will  dry  up. 

These  are  complex  matters.  Great  dramas  are  being  enacted  on  the  world 
stage.  One  of  them  is  the  drama  of  forty  crores  of  Indians,  millions  of  our 
fellow  countrymen.  The  world  is  looking  because  it  is  bound  to  have  an  impact 


13.  See  fn  7  in  this  section. 

14.  See  fn  8  in  this  section. 
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on  world  affairs.  You  must  try  to  realise  the  historic  times  that  we  are  living  in. 
India  cannot  change  without  hard  work  on  our  part  and  without  paying  the 
price.  Anything  that  one  gets  free  does  not  last.  You  have  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 
We  paid  a  great  price  for  freedom.  There  have  been  instances  when  freedom 
came  too  easily  and  slipped  away  just  as  easily.  The  price  of  freedom  has  to  be 
paid  not  once  but  again  and  again,  every  day,  month  and  year  of  our  lives. 

Freedom  has  to  be  constantly  protected.  The  moment  people  become  slack 
or  complacent  and  stop  working,  freedom  slips  away.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
India’s  history  teaches  us.  You  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
about  the  danger  that  threatens  our  borders.  The  Chinese  have  captured  some 
of  our  territory  there.  Some  people  demand  that  they  should  be  thrown  out 
immediately  by  sending  in  our  troops  and  what  not.  Others  lean  towards  the 
Chinese  and  say  we  should  ignore  the  aggression.  Well,  that  is  absurd.  It  is 
wrong  of  anyone  to  say  that.  We  will  have  to  worry  about  it.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  get  into  a  panic  or  start  moaning  or  feel  that  we  can  solve 
the  problem  by  abusing  others.  The  matter  is  extremely  complicated  and  we 
must  be  fully  prepared.  Every  step  that  we  take  should  be  carefully  considered. 
But,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  the  price  of  freedom  is  something  that  cannot  be 
paid  once  and  for  all.  It  has  to  be  paid  in  our  daily  lives,  not  by  arming  ourselves 
to  the  teeth,  but  by  our  effort  and  hard  work,  unity  and  by  getting  rid  of  the 
forces  which  weaken  the  country.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  a  country’s 
freedom  can  easily  slip  away.  The  whole  of  India  is  linked  together  in  this 
matter.  Freedom  is  not  divisible. 

So  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  disturbing  period  in  our  lives.  It  is  so 
for  the  whole  world  and  particularly  so  for  us.  But  we  can  overcome  all  our 
difficulties  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  task.  What  can  be  a  greater  task 
than  the  uplift  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings?  There  is  no  compulsion  behind 
it.  We  are  answering  a  call  made  by  the  times  that  we  are  living  in,  and  have 
taken  up  these  great  tasks.  The  world  will  change  a  great  deal  in  our  lifetime.  I 
have  seen  tremendous  changes,  both  in  India  and  the  world,  in  the  last  fifty  to 
sixty  years.  The  future  will  bring  many  more  changes  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  must  be  prepared  for  it.  In  this  changing  world,  our  role  cannot  be  that 
of  mere  spectators  but  of  active  participants  and  we  must  make  an  effort  to 
mould  the  changes  according  to  our  liking.  All  of  us  are  actors  in  this  great 
drama,  this  Mahabharata  which  is  being  enacted  on  the  world  stage.  Jai  Hind! 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice.  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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3.  Constituency  Visit15 

Nehru  Listens  to  Kisans'  Grievances 
Prime  Minister's  Visit  to  His  Constituency 

Allahabad,  Dec.  28-  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  villagers  today  when  he  visited  a  part  of  his  Parliamentary 
constituency  in  Allahabad  district. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Prime  Minsiter  drove  in  an  open 
car  and  passed  through  several  villages  in  Soraon  Tehsil.  A  number  of  floral 
arches  and  gates  were  erected  at  several  places  on  the  route.  Crowd  of  village 
folks  had  assembled  at  several  places  since  early  morning  to  have  “darshan"  of 
their  beloved  leader.  As  the  car  of  the  Prime  Minister  passed  they  lustily  cheered 
him  and  children  greeted  him  with  shout  of  “Chacha  Nehru  Zindabad Village 
bands  were  in  attendance  at  several  places. 

Mr.  Nehru  stopped  his  car  at  many  places  and  distributed  garlands  and 
flowers  to  children  and  talked  to  the  village  people  and  patiently  listened  to  their 
complaints  and  local  difficulties. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  visited  Kamala  Nehru  Vidyalaya,  a  vocational  training 
institute  for  village  women,  founded  in  1955  in  memory  of  Mr.  Nehru's  wife. 
He  witnessed  a  variety  show  staged  by  the  inmates  of  the  institute. 

Speaking  on  the  occasion,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  women  of  India 
had  to  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country  and  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  get  vocational  training  as  well  as  training  in  home  science.  It 
was  immaterial  whether  they  had  passed  any  examination  or  not.  He  was  not  in 
favour  of  mere  bookish  education.  Through  education  people  of  the  country 
must  learn  how  to  work. 

He  said  that  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  gigantic  task  of  removing  poverty 
and  it  could  only  be  done  if  every  citizen  contributed  his  or  her  mite.  He  added 
that  by  getting  education  a  cultivator  could  become  a  good  kisan  and  help  his 
fellow  villagers  also  in  stepping  up  their  production  and  bettering  their  lot  by 
organising  small  village  industries.  He  did  not  want  that  after  getting  education 
the  rural  youths  should  run  to  cities  to  become  clerks. 


15.  Phulpur,  PH  report,  28  December  1960.  The  Pioneer ,  29  December  1960. 
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Women  Not  6  Abla’ 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  in  India  people  called  women  “abla”(helpless).  It  was  not 
right  to  call  them  so.  India  had  produced  many  great  women  in  the  past  and 
even  now  there  were  many  women  who  were  holding  high  offices.  The  women 
of  villages  must  have  courage  and  guts  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  and  walk 
straight  with  men,  on  the  onward  march  of  the  country  for  progress  and 
prosperity. 

The  Prime  Minister  addressed  a  meeting  of  Congress  workers  at  Soraon 
and  listened  to  their  complaints,  which  included,  construction  of  roads,  bribery, 
corruption  and  murders. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  DCCs,  members  of  State 
Assemblies  and  State  Ministers  to  look  into  the  various  grievances  of  the  villagers 
and  remove  them.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  village  people  made  a  joint  attempt  in 
solving  their  problems  and  difficulties,  their  complaints  and  grievances  would 
be  reduced. 

The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  complaint  of  a  Harijan  worker  about  the 
increase  in  murders  in  Chail  Tehsil  and  said  that  it  appeared  that  to  commit 
murders  had  become  a  profession  in  that  area.  It  was  most  regrettable  if  anybody 
made  such  a  remark  about  any  part  of  their  district.  The  district  authorities 
must  ponder  over  it  and  take  effective  steps  to  check  any  rise  in  the  crime. 

Referring  to  the  complaints  of  the  kisans  about  realisation  of  land  revenue 
on  groves  and  gardens,  by  the  revenue  officials,  Mr.  Nehru  suggested  to  the 
members  of  the  Vidhan  Sabha  to  make  inquiries  in  their  constituencies  and  to 
get  the  revenue  papers  corrected  if  there  was  any  wrong  entry.  He  further 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  State  Government  appointed  a  responsible 
officer  to  go  into  the  complaints  of  the  kisans. 

He  was  very  much  pained  to  see  that  the  district  of  Allahabad  was  still  a 
backward  one  and  the  people  depended  on  Government  for  everything.  It  was 
not  a  healthy  sign.  If  they  wanted  that  their  district  should  progress  and  become 
prosperous  they  must  work  hard  and  step  up  their  agricultural  produce. 

Later,  the  Prime  Minister  drove  to  Mau  Aima,  a  centre  of  handloom  industry 
about  22  miles  from  Allahabad,  where  he  addressed  a  mammoth  public  meeting. 

On  his  way  back  to  Allahabad  the  Prime  Minister  declared  open  a 
panchayatghar-cum-school  near  Soraon  and  a  mile-long  kutcha  road, 
constructed  through  Shramdan  connecting  village  Marhau  with  the  main  road. 
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4.  In  Mau  Aima:  Public  Meeting16 

nfftft  fttr  wit,  Erot, 

Eft  w  gfr  t§tj  gw  toftt  ee  hie  %  to  ft  heht  pw  %  ?ftt  Tirft  %  hte 

EE  E  WET?,  gHTTEJT,  t*R,  TTEftft  TOT?!EE  E?  fftft  3  ft  ifHE  ?tE 
E  I  E|H  fftT  WT^Et  ft  Eft  ftft  TOTTET  fftftT  tfETlt  TOft THEE  HTE,  ft  fTOft 
ft  ’EH  HE I  HHft  ft-ET  HE  4  eft  ftH  ft  T?E  HE  E  I  ft  HE  ftftT  «KH  ft  Iftft  HE 
HTE-EE  EH  ft  HE,  Eft-Eft  H1H  ft  HE  EE?  HT  EE  HEHTTOT,  ft  ft  EpT 
fftff  ft  Eft  HTE,  T§HH7:  HE  E  HTHHTH  I 

ft  TO  HTH  ftft  %  E?ft  eft  Eft  ft  E§H  ft,  ETH  ftft  ft  ft  HTHft  WOT  Eftfft 
HTHET  TTHHHT  I  fft  ?ftt  ftT  ft  EE  ft  T?T  ft?  EE?  Eftfft  HHftT  HFlftt  W  ft, 
g^ftt  ETHT  I,  TO  Tift  ftt  I  Eft  HHft  ft  EFT  fttE  Eft  ?IE  I  Eft  HUM  HTE  ft 
H?E  EFT  ?Hlft  HFTH  Eft  HTE ?  THEE  ft  RET  §E  fft  Eft  ft  MftRlft'  ET  TM  E 
E?  HTO  ft  E*f  ftl  TOE  EIT  TTTOft  I  ft  ft  HTHft  ’jtt  gft  I  TO  TOft  HEH  HT  4§F 
HE,  Eft  ETE  ft  ftlftn  TO  HT  Hfft,  ftfftH  Eft  W  ?ft  ftlT  HlT  ftE  fft  HE 
ftt  TOT  ?Tft  HTE  Eft  ft  ^TTTT  HET  ETTHT  ft  ftt  ft  ftt  fttT  ft  HET  ft,  ETE  ft  fft 

fro  ht?  ft  toe  ftf  ftfft  ftr  5TO  ?r  ftr,  ft  tort  toet  hhit  t?t  i  ft  ett  ftt  Error 

?T  Eft  ftt  ?  ftft  ftT?  TO>  ft  ft  TO-ftHH  ftft  ft  ftldl  ft?  ftfft  TO  Eft  Hfr  ftf 
ft  ftft  HTH  ft  ft  TOft  ftT  ft  Eft  ETT  HE?ft?  HHft  HftTO  ft,  HHft  ft?HH  ft 

to-eIhe  ft  ette  ft  ftfft  ftr  i 

H?ft  TO  ftftft  TOE  TOT  ft  H§H  TOlft  ft  ET  TO  HTTE?  ft  ft  HE  EE  E, 
H§H-H§H  TO?  ft  HE  TOTT  TOT-  WE  ft,  fHETH  ft,  TOET  HjE  HFTTH  ft  HT  Eft, 
TOTE  ftE  TOft  EH  ETO  ETft  I  ft  #T  EE  TO?  ft  ft  EE  ft  EE  |ft  ftfftE  TO  ftft 
TO  TOft  ft  ft  HfftE  ft  ftt  fftHft  TO  ftft  ftT  fftH  Hft  I  TO-ftHH  ET  ft  HTHTt 
E?HT  fft  TO-ftHE,  EETT-ftHT,  TTtE-HTft  ft  ftft  ft  TOET  ftf  ftft  I,  JEFTElft  ftt 
ftft  f  ,  ft  HHft  TO  Eft  f  I  HHft  TO  ft  ft  ftET  f  fTOlft  TO  EE  TO  ^ET  Eft  I  TOT 
Tftft  ft  EFT  ERft  ^T5  ft?T  Eft,  ft  TO  %  I  EHEt  Elft  HTE  %E  ft  T5Eft  ft  fHE  ft  ft 
TOHTT  ft  EE  I  TOTft  Eft  ftt?  TOE  Eft  ft  ftE  Eft  ft  HHTT  TOET  ETE  1 1 

ft  TOT  ?ft  HfEE  TO  ftH  ETE  I  ft?T  ft  ft  ftft  Eft?  ft-ftE  HT?  ft  ftE  ft  I 
EE  ft  TOTE  ft  ftE  ft  ft  TOT  EfttE  ft  ETO  Eft,  ftE  Eft  EETT,  ft  Eft  ft  ft?T 
ET  TO  ft  I  ?Tft  EfttEft  ft  ftE  ft  ?TH  ft  ETO  ft  E  EETTOft  EEft  ft  Eft-ftft  HHft  ftE 
ftl?ftHT?ftTOftEftEft’jfftftftT  TOft  ^jfft  ft  ft  E§H  ftft  ftTEHft  ft, 
EfttHft  ftftftftlftEJH^E’jfftft  fftjTHE  ft-  ETEfT  EEHt  ft  EETH  ’ffft  ft 

16.  Speech,  28  December  1960,  in  Allahabad  District.  NMML,  AIR  topes,  TS  No.  5991, 
5992,  5993,  NM  No.  1314,  1315,  1316. 
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PHR#  f|#RRTRTFtijft#RfT  Rl#  I,  R#R  3TT  RT#  I  F§R  FT#  #RT-FT# 
iff  ijft  %  PHRdl  %  I  t  fit  R#  FTR  %  I  #  FRft  RIR%  t  R3R  RTTRT  ftlttFR  RF# 
#T  t  RffRFT  %  RTftjFT  TfFT  Ft  RTRTH,  Fit  R#R  %  FT,  Fft  ^ITUlt  t,  Fit  cbifl'ifl 
%  I  #-#  #t  FRlt  f#T  RTTFSFFT  Ff  RR#  #T  Ft,  t  fW  RTTRT  I  RTF#  TfTT  FfRT 
f#  F%-Ft  R#f  FRt  t,  4WHlt  FRt  t  RFF#R  #RRT,  #F  FTR  t  FR  FRT  #t,  FRt 
RRRR  RTR  #T  R#  RRt  F#  FIR  %  ftFTT  t  f#  #t  FR  RlftRT  %  RTfRFT  #T  Ft  I 
RRT  FR  ##f  t  f#  3#  t#  t  #  Ft  R#  #T  FT  Rt,  Fit  RTtffFR  FT,  Fit  R## 
FIT  #T  Ff,  F#  RR  Ff,  #t  #  R#  Ff  Rt?  FT##  f#  #  R#TFT  #T  FT#  t  RFT# 
i|ft  t,  RFI#  vjihIr  %  RlfT  RF#  FTTRfT#  t,  F§R  #T  FT#  %  I  #  f#T  FR  FTlt  Rif 
R  Ft  ?  Fff  FIR  H!?f  FRlt  #R  F%  RT#  F,  Ft  I  #R  #  3TFT  #i#T,  Rf#  #  RTFT 
t ,  F#  #  RlfRFT  #T  FT#  t  ##  t  RTTfR?  RRI#  fFTRIR  #  Fit  t  #  F#  R#TFT 
#T  FT#  t?  FR#R  1J#  F#  t,  t#  t,  FT#  RT#T  FT#  ft,  tt  Ff#  %  I  FT#FT  % 
TRF#  #3  fRFT  %  Rt-Rt  FR  %  R#TTT,  Rt  RTF  FR  FR,  Rt  RTF  %  3#  R#TTT  ftr# 
fft  RTFt  RTF  %  tFTT  Ff  I  R#t  t#T  %  ijft  t  #FT-#FT  RTF  %  RTTR  FIRRT,  RIFT 
iff  FIT#  t  RTTR,  RTFT  RlfSRTFRT  iff  FTRt  t,  RFT#  RTTR  FT  ?|F  FTR#  t  3TTT  FR  RTF 
%  R##  FJR  R#  F#  t#  #  t  RRFTR  t,  #Rt  i-jf*T  t  RlfRFT  #T  FfRT  %  #T 
F§R  F#T  1 1  ftFT  FRF  #T  Ft  RFT  RFIF  F#R  t,  RRFTT  JJRT,  fcPJRT,  FIRRT  #  FT# 
t  affT  ^§T,  TFTFff  3ftR  R#  I  Ft,  RTFTR  RT#  R^  ^|RT-frF|RT  RTTR  t,  RFT  RTTt  t 
•3TRR-3TRR  I  Rf  FR  RFT  fRT5?  Rt  FTlt?  FR  r|  t  FF  Rt  TTRFlf,  RF  FR  R% 
t  tfRRTRT  t,  FRlt  RR  tf  r|  t  RF  Rt,  RRt  Ft  fRRRIRT  t  #T  FR  RTF  t  M 
FiTtf  t  iRRt  #FRT  tFT  Ff,  RttR  3TRt  Rf,  #FRT  tFT  Ff  I  FTlt  RTF  #tf  RR  RRT 
Ff  #T  t$T  RR  RRT  Ff  #T  t§T  t  RR  #tRT  Ff  RTt,  RF  RR  RR  t  FR  F^R  RR5  R>T 
RRit  t-  RTR#  Rt#  RIR  tt  Rt,  Rp  FJR  Rlt  Ft,  RTRRTR  Ft,  RRTFRFT  Ft, 
R1R%  TFt-RFt  %  FT  R#  Ft,  RF  Rf#  tf  RjRFT  RFRt  Rt  ftt,  TITRf  ttRT  ftt  I 
t  RF  FTt  Rf  FT  RRT  #  fRR  RRt  1 1 

fRTT  RRTR  F#  FfRT  %  ft  Rtf  FR  RR#  #tf  Rt  3TRR  Rt  I  Rtf  FTR  #  RTT# 
FT#  t  RR#f  #TIRT  RFRT  1 1  3RR#  FT  #fF-#lf  3RF#  FFf  RRR  RRRT  RTFRT  t  # 
RR#  FFfftt  Tffn#  RF#  %,  RRt  RTR#  #  R#  RT  RT#  I  RF  Ft  #  #  R1R  Rf# 
RTTRT  RTRR  t,  RT#f  tFRR  RTTt  t  tf#R  F|R  RTt  R#  Fit  RTR  R#  RIRt  I  Rtf 
FifFR  R#  f,  Rtf  5^RiR  R#  %  T3T#  TfteRT  %  RR#f,  tt  tt  RFft  RTFT  f#  RfTR 
Rf#  #  FR  tt  FR  t  #  FTR,  RTFT,  RTRTRT  t  #f  3Tlt  t  #T  R>f  #  FTR  FRR  FTR 
1 1  RTF  Rt  FR  3T#  Ff  Ft  %  FJR  tit  R#  t,  3T#  t,  RRRt  RTTR  RRT#  #  RfTR# 
tRTRTT  FF  Rft,  RttR  RfE#  Ff  Rlt,  ##-##  Fit  t  tfFTR  RR#  RTTRT  %  RF  I  RTF 
#  RTTR  RTRt  fft  FTff-F#  RT#  FR  Fft  t  #T  RTft  R#R  3T#f  FR  RT#  %  #T  # 
RffRTT  Fft  t  RffT  #t-#t  FJR  FTR  #  #  R#,  #  #R,  R#tR,  RRTR  RRt  FTR  R# 
RffRTT  #  Fft  1 1 1  FTR  R#  t  F#-FT#  RTF#  #3T  ff  FT  TJRT  Ff  1#  #  #FT  t  FR 
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FFT%  I,  Ft  sfFRT  FTTTTt  t,  Ft  ’ft  3TFff  #F  %  tf%F  Ft  #  FF#  #F  t,  Ft  #  FJTT 
FFT  #F  It  FFFt  I  RFFft  TtftfF  ft  F#  Fit  FW  Ft  TPft  %  FFkT  |  #T  itcJ^R-  ft 
3FR  FTF  F  t  FF?  #  FRfF  Ft  FTF  ^  TTFfit  t  FT  Ft  FRRf  #  FpJ 1 1  Ft  %  <31FT  FFF 
t  f%  FTF  FFI§  #cft  3TF&  Ft  FFt  FFT  F^  FTF  F%  Fft£  iM  %  Ft  Tpff  Fft  FITJF 
t  #T  F1F%  FFfFTFTF  F?  fait  t  ’ft  FgF  FTt  TftF  t  Ft  1%  F#  iM  FRlt  1 #T  F?t 
^T  FR<t  t?  I  F  FRT  ^t  F>F  TFT  SIT  5<JII5I<NI<I  t?^  %  FFTffTf  if  FF  if  SHF  TFT  SIT  fFJ 
SIFT  «l§d  FRT  %5T  5ldl  %  FFT  'IFiS  if,  iFrdl  itl| ifFT  FtTTT  %  Ft  FF,  FIT  FF,  iff  FFT 
4>*ff  FT^  <3^,  tf'Fft  FFT  %  ^  FFit,  RFT  RFF  if  FHdlH  FF  %  FFT  ifFT  tFRTT  % 
Flff  F#F  FF1TT  FF  Ft  I  FF  TTfFt  FF  Ft  F?ti  fFdlFd  Ft  FFFft  F#f  ^  FT  R#  R^ff 
FT?  ^,  RFF?f  F#F  sft  #T  TR#t  ifFFF  F?t  #1  T^#t  #HT  FtT  FFF?  F1TT  FfTF-FTF 
FTT  FFft  FFFTt  fFjft  FtT  ^Ff%  F33  RFT?  if  FFFIF  FF  ^FT  fFTFT  |  FF  ^ff  FHFIF 
F  TT^f,  Ft  FIBBT  FRIT  tt  iff,  4Fld  F  TT^t  TTT?f,  TTF  FR  dr-B<t  1 FFT  fl<N>  5F 
it  F?tl 

iff  eFRT  FF  IF  Fift  fFT  <5)cfo  FT  %  F?f  ?  {fl<gf  Fit  «n?f  %  I  5lflfdF  FimF)^  FTT% 
flF5T%  cBf  Vtm  F§F  #  TFT  1 1  FFf  Ft  FFlt  FFSBf  SBt,  FRcjpff  SBf  tFT%  FF%  Ft  Ff% 
I  m  T|T#  ftxTfF  Fft  FFIF  F#  I,  F?T  #fff  %  #fft  F?t  FFIF  FJF  FFF,  FF  FFF  F#  I 
FFFf^t  1%  iFRTR  FFtt  Ft  Ff  RRff  FF^  Ft,  sff  Ff^  #ft  f%  Fsft-F^ft  Fl^f 
^yl  tf,  FF^F  ^f  3TR  3ii<i  tFR  Ft  FT^ FF  Fl<t,  Ff  FTT^  FT  3)IF>  FFF  Fit,  F*ftF  Fit 
FFFF  t,  ^  FF  FfFt  1 1  FIT  FTF  ^  FF^  FFffFf  FtF  TfF5f%  1 1%  Ff^  Ftf#F  ^f  FF% 
t^BT  #Bt  FRt  TTTFfft  I  FF  #Bft  TTt  #Ff  t  ^1%F  FRtff  FTlFtFFf  Fit  #Bt  Ft  F^f 
%  F^f  fFF  FFxft,  FfW  %  Fft  SBt  FtFfft?  FFFft  Ft  ^  «I  FFF  FRFf  I  Flff 
Ft  f4If  ^  FFF  Fff ,  FT^  FFTTFf%  FFf^,  Fl%  FT  Ff^  I  FF  %  RFT  »1<T|  ift  ^T%  FTTf 
FffF%  F#  1%  fFTTTf  FTTFFff  3TfFF^ft  FF  FFxft  %  #cft  ^  I 

3TF  3TfFFt  FRT  FffFFfT  %  FJF  >3#[Ff  FiftF  F#  #fft  I  FfTJF  F#  IFT  tFfrft  #rft 

I  ^BF  0tFf-®Rf  I,  FFf  I?  Ft  TfFf?,  #T  RFfF,  ttjp  ttcJ^,  ti  RFR  F^ftF  1 1 

■3TF  ^  F#  FffiSF  FTTf  Ft  FT#  %  FTFT  TRFS&  FRFf  I  FTF^t  ^Tf  F^  ^FTTf  FIlF'ft  FF% 
♦ 

FFR  FTTf  Ff5fT  FtFf  %,  cfcfiHl^  Fffff  %  1%  FfSf-%T  FifT  ^FT  FFxfT,  F^  FFT?  ^Tftt^Ff 
%  3TTFSFFT  %  fe  fFFFR  Ff^,  FTFtFT  SBtf  F#  FF  FR  FFxff,  FF  #F  FFTF  FTF^ff 
fFFFt  RTFBf  FR  FFf^  1 1  FTftfFR  FF  3TTFFRf  F|F  FFf  Ft  TFT  %  TTFFFft  TTF  FF  I 
TTPBfff  TTF,  TRFFftFT  I  tFR^f  FFT  fFF%  t  #T  ^R  fFF^  %  FFFF  FTTF  TTFFf 
Ft,  fFF%  %  FFFF  ^  F#  f%  RFF?t  F#F  3TFF  Ft  FT^,  Ft  Tft  FiftF  ^f^t  TF#  1 1 
FFTTF  TFRT^T  FF  I  FTTF  F^ftF  if,  FTTF  FFftF  %  3TFFT  Ft  cgfj  %  FFF  FR%  I  Ft  FR% 
FT^T  #BF  Ft  FF5  RfFT  FF  FFF  3TTFFF  I  #ft  3TN  FTfF  #F  FTFFft  FF^  Fft  FTRTT 
I,  TBFt  s^t,  -3TN  TTT^FFT  ^  %FT  FR^  it,  3TF  FFTF  TTT^FFT  %  ^  %  3TN 
FTFFft  FM  %  #,  TTFFFft  TTF  %  if,  FTTFF  FTF  3TN  #  Fft  FfFT,  Ft  t  FTF#  #T  FRfF 
cfr  FTF  <3TFT  FR  ^  I  3TTF  Fft^  #F  M  FFT  #Ff  FTFcT  I  FTF  TRFFff  TTF  %  if,  3TTF 
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TRET  #RT  RTF#  t  FR#  #,  RET  RRRT  #  #RRT  RTF#  t  #  #R  #  RET  FTEFt  ##,  FR# 
REEFt  #RI  TFT  ft##,  #  #R  If###  ft  RT#  ft##  #F  #  Rp?  FR#  RTR-^REFT 
FftT  #  TRW  FFTT,  REE#  RI##  RE,  RET#  RTR  RE  I  ft  F#tf#R  TTT#  jftRT  #  # 
fftRTR  ft#  t  ft  RFRE#  TFT  RET#  tl 

RFRE#  #R  R§R  FR  ft  ft#  t 1  RT)  ft  ##  ft#  %  #  ##  RET#  RIFT  ftl  f#E# 
RET  RE#  FR  RE#  R#R  %  TgE  TUFT  FR  RRTRT  R#  #T  #ftlE  FTEFT  #RRHf#ERT 
ft RjR RT# ft,  ft  RE$  REE#  #RT ft,  RtRF #RTFtRp,  ft#RftFFTR# RE# TFT 
%  I  #  FR#  #  #ET  I  %  ft  <§5  EERET  #R  Rl#  E  lift  ft  R#  fRR  RETT  SIT  Elf|R4<t 
R#  ft  EERET  fftT  REE#  fiTFTTTT  %  R#  REE#  #RR  RERR  1?#  1 1  TjgT#  #  %  FR# 
#T  RER  RET  RIT  RR#  ft  ft#  RRI  RTE#  Eft  RF  TEFET,  RE  #ft  t#Rft  RItft  RIFT 
RITET  RT#  RTR  %  F#ft  RITET  Rtft  ft  RF  RR#  t,  T#ft  REFfl#  RE  RR#  f,  RE#E# 
RF  RR#  ft 1  #  RR  R#  RT  Rift  ft  RR  #ft  ftERl  R#  |  FTifftl  #  RgE  RR#  RET 
%  %  FR  RTF  %  ReRild  #R  RR  REF  R#  RTR-RTR  # I 

RE  RRI  TR  RR  RFRE#  RR  RETT  %  ft  RRI  REFT  RF  RT#  RFTTT  %  RR  ftEFJR 

ft  ftft  R#  RT#t  R#ft  Rt  RRR-RRE  Tftft,  R#E  Eft  tft#  R?t  #ft  RT#  Rt  Rt  ERR 

RET  I  ##FE  RR  ftft-ftft  R#R  ftftft  Rt  RET  ftRRl  ft#  R#  ^ITRT  RE#  ft  RETT 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ft,  pETET  REE  FtTTT  I,  f#T  tft#  REE#  R#E  I FRT  f%RRT  RRRR  %  Eftf^R  RET  Rt 
^TT  #■  I  Rt  Rt  RRR%  R?t  RET  1 1  RRE  RRft  RET  R?  I  RRffiF  fRR  RIFT  R§R  3TRR 
RETT  %  -3TF  RrI  %  FtRT  %  RF  f^F  Rt  TTlRIlft  TTR  >%  TIR  REFR  RT  REft  %  EF  Rt  Rlt^ 
St^f-Rt^t  R?ftR  Ft,  ^  Ft  EEft  R?t  RT  FTEFt  Et  ^  TEIxft  %,  Rt  RIR  REFT  R^T  ^  I 
%  RET  RRft  %,  ^fRIR  FR  RTF  %  ft#  ##  R#  RET  RTF  Ef  ftRRTR  ft,  RRtftl 
RtF  REtft  TRFT#  ft  fttf  R#  F#  RlftF,  #  #R  RT%  7g#  ft  R#  RTR  RF#  R#ft, 
RR##  FT#  R#  ftft  ##  %  #ftR  RRI  RET  #  fttTR  REEFt  RT#  RF#  RTftR  # 
RR%-RR%  R#  TTFRIt#  TFT  RR#  tRTft  ft#-^ff  ##  R#  Ft  ##R  RF  R#f  #  I 

RR  RET  ##t  #%  ^ft  %,  RT#t  #t  ^FT  RET#  RET  RI#  %  #  R#t  RTTTFT 
%  ##R  RRI  FT#  RlftR#  I  R#fft  FTT  RIFT  ft  Rift  R  RTT  TftTRRT  RFRT  1 1ft  ft# 
TTFR>T#  #R  RRT#  R#1ft  RET  RRITR  #  RIF  ft  RRR  RTF,  FR#  RTR  #  TTF^F#  #R  # 
R#,  #  RIF  ift  #  Ft  R#  REft  I  FTEFT  TFTFTRT  %  ft#  RF#  t,  ft#  #  RT#  #  RIFT 
ft#  FTEFT  #F§RT  RFRT  #  I  #  FTlf#T  #tTR#  RR  #  RRR  #TRTR  RRTF  RRF  #  TFT 
I  RF  RDEFTT  #  #T  FR#  ^?T  #  RgR  TT#  RRT#  FRF  TTFRR#  #R  #  R#  t  RF  # 
RFRT  RT#RT  #F  RET  ^##  fft  RFf^TFT  TTFRR#  #R  t  FR#  ^$T  #  R#  ftlTER  #  FFET 
RR#  #  T#  I,  RFT  R#  t  R#  fftTTR  f#5FT  f3TT  %,  R#R  Rf#F  %  |  #  RET  RET  RR# 
RTF  #  TTR5T  #  R#fft  #  R#  gftRT#  RET  I  fftTTF#  ft  f#R,  ftt^  RFT  R#RT  ## 
#  FTEFt  R#  TTFRIT#  #R  R#  REER  R#  #,####  FTTRl  RFT,  RgR  R#R  FRft 
RTR  t  ##FR  #  ##  fftRTR  t  FRft  f#r  ^  3M5RRI I R#  #  ftR  R#  RR#,  RTRR# 
R#  R#  3#T  FR  R#  RT#  R|#  RR  RRI FR  RFEFR  R#  jftRT  #  ft#  ##  ##  %  #F 
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##  #  FE#  ##  E#  I  3TTEEE  #ET  %  1#  #T  ##  #  ##  E7EE#  cfif,  ##  eft  I?  E#ET 

#  FE  ETE  E#,  E#-E#  El#  E#  ##3T  F#f#  #T  'JET  #?3#  t  EE  #E  3%-%#  ## 
t  #  ET#  %  ##  E#  #  ETTJE  Ft  ETET  %  I  3T1E  E#  ###  %  EFT  ET#,  EE  #  EFT 
ET#,  #T  ##  #  W<3TT,  ETETE  #  ET#,  ##  ETE  t,  f#ET  #  #ET  ETT#  t  EET  EETF 
EhH  #,  «l§d  ##ET  ETT#  "#,  FE  E#  ETT#  ’#,  FE  EFT  %  #f?3  %  3TT#,  FE1#  EpJ  #E 
E#  #,  #  ETE  efif  ##  I#  #  E#  ##  ETET#  #E  ETT#  I,  E#TE  FEE#  #ETETT  EF  E#, 
53#  #  E#,  FET  #ET  f#TET  E#,  #  ETTE  EE#  EE  TfftETT  %  E?  #ETT  #,  #ET  Ft,  # 
EF  F#  #T?3ET  #  #T  ETC#  E#f  E#  f#T3T#  #  f#T  #T  E#  ##  EEE  #ET  ETET 
%  I  #f#TE  FE  #  #  E#  ETF#  f#T  ETE  #E  ETE  EE)  FE  #3#  T#EE  E#  E%  #  E-SF 
ETE,  eIe  ETE  ETE  EE  Ft#,  3#  3T#  #  EE  ETTET  %  #  EE  «llr)  #T  f#T#  ET#  EFT 
ET#  FE  EIE  E#  F#  EE#  EFT#  FTEE  EE#  ##  E#fi#T  TJEETE  #>  EE)  #3T  ET  3ET 
Elf#  3#  ETEE#  EE#  %  fEET  #  Ef#EE  ET#,  #FEE  E#  #T  Iet)  #  E#  #T  #  ETTE 
E#  I  #  ET#—  EE)  #  EET  FE,  EET  #ETT,  EET  IE,  EET  #  I  3#  Ef#EE,  EEE  # 
#TEE,  Tfl#  E#EE  3T3ET  ETT  Ft  #  EE#  E#F  ETTEET  E#  #ET,  -3TEE  #  E#fET  FE1# 
EIE#  #  #  5RE  %  ET  f#T  El#  #§T  #  3ET-3ET  3^,  EET-EET  1#,  EET-3ET  E^ET  ^EFTTT 
FT  I 

TgEFTE  ##  #  ET#  EET?  E§E  El#  ET#  1 1  TpTFT#  ##  #,  E§E  FT,  #f#TE  EET 
ET###tETi#E#E##ET  3TE5T  T3TET  f##  I  3#E,  EFTFT-EET  EFE#  E#  f##,  # 
ET#  I  #EE,  ET  EF#  E#  #,  3TE5T  ET  #,  ETET-^EE,  TfET  I  #ET,  ESI?  EE  EEE  EE 
##  #  #TE  #,  EEff#  EE#  #  #§T  EFET  %  #T  ETEET,  #ET-#ET  #ET#  FETTf#  #  FETE 
EE  EEE  #  #T  #ET#  EE  #  EEE  ETE  EE#  EET  ET#  t  ?  #ET#  EE  EEE,  #  ET#  E# 
1 1#  EET  Efe-Efe  ET  ##  E#  I  FT  #EE  EF  ET#  #  EET  ##,  ##  TIT#,  #  FTEET 
FE#E #E ET#  #,  #fETE 3TEE  # #ET#  EE EEE #ET I f% #ET# E#  3TT#EEt  EE# 
ETE,  FEE#  f#EEE  #  ETFT,  #  EEE  #ET#  EE  #ET  #,  #  E#  f#  ET  #  El#  EE  E# 
faT  FEE#  f#EEEET  E#5E  #  ETET  %  I  #ET#  ##  ET#  %?  EE  FEEE  EETE  #  ETE 
E  #  EE#  #f#E  #  ETEE#  EET#  EET  #E  #  E#f#ET  #ET#  %  fEE#  E§E  #E 
JTpT-TJET  ET  E1ET  t,  E§E  #E  F#  I,  fETT  FETET  #,  ETE  EE  ETE#  1 1  FE1#  #§T  # 
E§E  ##  #,  ETTlf  ETE#  ET#  #  E##ET  ##T#E#ET####  5#E  #  ET# 

#  I  EE  E#f#ET  #  ET#E-ET#E  FE#  #?T  #  f#ETTE  f#ET  I  ##f#E>MI?  FE#  #T3T,  FE# 

#  EEEE  FTE#f  #  #T3T  fET  E#1#ET  E#  %  EcF  ETE#  #  5#  ETE#  ET  EET  T3TE  f#ET 

#  EE5T  #  EEF#  #  I  EE  #  EEK  #ET  ##  ^  #  #  T##-##  ETETE  Ft#  #  #  E#  ETETE 
##  t,  FE#  EE5T  #ET  ##  t,  E%  #  ##  |  ETETE  #,  #  FE#  FE  EE#  E#,  FE  ETET# 
E#  E#-EFT  #?T  ##  #,  FE#  EET  FT#  FEE#  ETT#  E#,  EETT  E  #ET  Ff  E#f,  3TE  #  # 
EFT  ETTE  #  EET  E?  EE  ##-##  ETETE  #  EET  FT#,  #  ET#,  #f#TE  t#TET  FE#  I  FE# 
FE#,  #  #  #  E#  ETFET  #T  E#  EE5T  T3EE  #  E#  ##TE  E§E  ETE  #  E#  #T  E#f#ET 
E#  FE#  E|E  EET  fEET,  f#ETTE  f#ET  I  F#  ETF  #  #T  #ET##  %,  3T##  E§E  #ET# 
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%  ftftFR  R§R  E?ft  ft  RTR  ?f  Rftf  I  fftRft-fftTRft  ?Rlft  ftft  Reft  WI  eft  ?TRR  ft 

rt  Rift  ft  rt  Rt  ft?r,  ft?T  fttft  rt  ttrr  rt  Rift  ft  rt  tttr-r:  Rfttft  Rf  rfrt  i  rtr  ft 

rtr  ritr  rtr  ft  Rftf  ft,  =pff  ?  Rftffftr  ftRT  w  f3u  %  r  Ararat  ft  fttr  rr?  ftF  TTFift 

ft  %  RET  ft  ftraft  fttRlft  R  RT  RTft,  ft  Rsft  Rft  Rftf  Rift,  R§R  RTR  ?f  RRT  ft  I  ?RTf 

ft  ftmft  RTT  ?RTR,  «  ?R1R  ft  ft  fRT  ftftlft  RTt  RTft  R  ft  1  ST?T  ftft  Rif,  3T?T  ft 

ft  ftlHlRftl  ftft  ft  I  Rft  RR)  ftft  ftRTft  ftft  I,  ft  ft?TR  ft  RTR  fttft  ft,  ST?T  ft  ?R1RT 

TRlft  Rft  ftRTft  ftft  ft  ft?TR  ft  RTR  TRlft  Rft  I  R?T  ft  Rift  fRR  ftft  ft  RTR  ftHT  ft 

ft  fttRTT  ftft  ft  ^ftftr  1ft  ft  R§R  JRTR  Rft?  WIT  Rift  1 1  [tft]  ft  ft  ftRTT  R? 

Rift  ft  RRTf  I  RRTRTTTT  ftRTT  fttR  ip?TR  Rlftftft  ft  Rft  ?RTR  Rift  Rift 

I  ft  iftftT  fft  RRRTT  ?ftTT  RRFRftf  T?ft  ft  ft?  ftl,  RR  ft  ftlftft  RTft  ft  RRR  Rift 

ftr  ftft  RRft  Speft  ftft  fft  ft  ftp  RTR  R1RT  Rft  I  #T,  ftfftR  ftlR  ft  ft#  ftRTft  RTR 

ftft  ft,  RTRT  ftRTft  Rft  RTF#  RRRT  fftlRT  ftf  ftt,  <JTT  ftp  RRR  Rift  I 

ft  ftft  RTRTf  RR1  fft  IT  RRT  RTRft  ftf  ft  RTR  fttftf  Rlfift,  R1RT,  RTRft,  RT,  Rft? 

RR  RRR  ftp  ?R1R  RTT,  TTRTI?  Rft?  RR  I  ftft  fttRTft  ft  RTRRft  RRlft  RTRft  RTR  ft,  RTR 

RRft  RTR  Rft  RTET  pi,  Rlfftft  RRft  ft,  RRRft  ft,  Rift  RRT  R  ft,  RTRft  RTR  Rft  Rift 

ftRlft  [TfRT]  ft  Rift,  fttRTft  ft  Rift,  fttRlft  ft  RTft  I  ft  RR  ftRTft  ftR  ft  ftft  %, 

Rftf-RRftf  ft  ftft  ft,  R§R  Tftft-fttft,  fftaft  ft  Rftf  ftlRRlt,  RRT  Rift  ftft  ft  ft  ftRTft 

ft  Rift  ft  Rl^RR^-ftRT,  ft  RR  Rft  Rift  Rft  ftRlfftff  ft  I  RTR  Rft,  RTRft  ft  RTR  RRTTR 

ft  fRTT  1JRT  RTTft  ft  ftft  ftl,  Iftft  RTt  ftRRl  ft!  Rift  ftft  TJTTTf  ftt  RTS  RITE  RTTT  Rftf 

R1R  RET  fftft  RR,  ftftR  ftRRl  ftt  fftRTTTT  fftlT  ftft  ftft  ?TTTE  RTTRt  I  ft  ft  fttft  t 

fft  ftRTft  Rif  ?E  Rift  ftl  R  ft  ftft  ft  Rift  ft  RTTRTT  ?TTR  Rft  I  ft  RR  Rift  Rlftf  I 

Rftft  RR  ftft  RTRft  RRT,  RRT?  RR  fttRR  ?T  RRT  ftt  fftlET  Elf?R,  ^  TTftft  #T 

Rfftf  ftt  Rftf  RRt?  RR  I  R1RR1R  ft  Rft  fftRRl,  ^8T  RRRT  R1R1  %  RTR  ftft  ft  I  Rft 

ft  RTR1  RTtR  RR?  ft  ?  Rft  ft  RTR-S:  ftft  RR1  ftR  RT  RRTRR  RR  R?  RT  ftt?  R?T  gftt, 

Rft  ftft  EERTt  ftftT,  RfftFft  ft  RSlft  RR  ft  RRR  Rft  ftRT,  ftlRT  ft,  RR51  ft  ftftFR 

ftft  RR  ftRlft  RERf  Rft  RT?T  ftlRT  Rfft  RU  RfRft  ftft-ftft  RRft  RTR  Rltft  RlRfT  ft 

RFRft  RR  fttRl  RT  Rft,  IftT^R  ftfRft  R?ft  gtj  ft  gft  R§f  g3R  Rftfft  RR  ft  ftgRT 

|  ?Rlft  Rft  Rft  RRft  ftRRTR  ftRTRftftftgftRflJllftRlI  Rftfft  RRft 

R?ft  R1R  ?Rlft  Rftft  ft  ?R  ftT  ft  ftft  RT%ft  fft  FRlft  RTR-Rftl  ft  ftlRTR  ftRl  ft, 

RRffft  Rt  R1RR1R  RTR-Rft  t,  R1R  R%  ft  Rlftft,  RRT  RR  RTTR  ft  t,  RTR  RR  RTTR 

RTR  ft  ft  RTR  ft  RTTR  ft  ft  I  ft  RRT  ¥R  RT?ft  ft  fft  RTTR  RRR  ft  ft  RTR-Reft  ft 

RRR  TTFTT  ft  RRRR  ft  #T  RRft  ftRT  RRRT  ft  RRft  RT?  ft  #T  R?ft  ft  RTft  TRlftt 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

fftRTR  RSRT  Rftf  ft,  RRR  ftftRT  fftTTTR  RR  RRR  ftftRT,  RTlftRft  fttnRT,  ft  RRR  Rft 
RRft  ftftRT,  Rft  Rft,  ftTRRft  ftflRRT,  ftftfftRT  RRTRT  ft  RR  Rift  ft  ft  ?RTft  RTft, 
RRRt  ftfft  RRffRT  RTRRTR  ft  ^fftRT  ft  RTRRft  T3#  ft  fttftf  ft  fftft  fttUT  ft  RRR, 
RRT  ft  3TfT  ftldl  ft  I  Rt  RR  R?RR  ftfT  RRR)f,  RTR  ftftR  RfRft  ft,  TRlftf  R?ft  RR  RRR 
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Eft  I  ETFFft  ft,  ft  ft  FET  Fft  ESft  ft  3 TEST  ftftff  |  ftft  ^ft  ft  Fft  ft  5M  %  ft 
EFft  FFT  Fft  3EFEET  t  ftT  ft  3TftftftfttF  FT,  EEFf  3TET  ftft  ffeft  ft  Fft  EF  % 
tft  3Tftft  ft  Eft  ftt  fttFT  fftWT  %  ^F  Fft-tftlft  ^HT,  Eft  ft?  Fft  ftt  ftF  Eft 

ffttF,  ft  if  ff  %  ftro  i  ^tft  ef  ^FEft  %  %  mi  fe  fe  #r  ft  ftft  1ft 

FT  FEET  Fft  |  ftp  w.  Fft  ft  ftF  FStftfftlTF  FF  EtFI  fftft  Fft  ft  Fftf,  Fft 
ft  FFftt-EEJfEF  %F  Eft  Ftft  EftftfEFIEEtftFftFftt  FEft-FFf  ftft, 
W  ft  F^  ft  ftT  ft  Eft  F#  ftftr  ft  3TTF3FF  ft  ft  ft  Ftft  Fft  FEft  ft  I 

m  ftft  3TFrft  e^j  ftftr  fft,  eft  ft  ftft  FfttF  ft  Fit  ft  ft  ftp  EFft  eteref 
ft  ftft  gfr  Tgft  ft  fft  m  FElt  ft$T  ft  ft  ft  EF  EFT  FT,  EFTT  FT#  Eft  FtF  Fft 
ftt  EtfttFft  ftft  fft  ftft  qftE  ft  Ej§E  ftETET  Tfr^TT  ft,  EF  FET  Fft-Fftt  FE  ftft 
Fft  ft  I  FE  W  ft  FElt  ft$T  ft  Ftft  FElt  WWll  FR  JE^E  ft  FFF  TfEF 

ftr,  ef  ftt  Fnft  eet  Fiftr  fit  ft,  Fftr  Eft  ftft  FEit  ftst  ft  ft  nift-ftft  ftt,  ff  ftt 

ft,  ftFE  Fft  ift  ftft  ftt  F<JHI  ft  I  ftt  FTtftft  ftft  ft  Fft  ftft  EFlft  ft  ftft  ftftt  ft 
EEEF  Eftft  JMI  Eft,  ftft  ftt  ftft  ft  'dftft  ft  ftF  fttftt  ft,  «l§d  ftft  ft  ftft  ftft  F^ft 
FFT  FETE  ftt  FtF  ft,  ERT  FiEFT  FEF  ft,  FftE  ft  FETE  PtFdft  ft  EEFt  ftF  FEF 
ft  E ft  Eftft  ft  I 

m  ^rft  fte  %  ft  e#t  ftft  FRFft  ftft  Fiftift  ft  Fift  i  ft  ftt  f§e  fttftt  Fftft 
ftft  ftEF  ft  ftftET  ftF  ftt  ft  ftftf  ft  FFEfTEf  ftlFFFtfttftFftFE'ft't,  fttftft 
FE  ft  t,  ftfftE  t$T  FFT  ft,  EEE  EEF  %  I  FF  FE  ftft  Fll,  FFf  ftt  q^T  #  ft,  Wfttft 
ft  cEET  cEEIT  ft,  ftfttftETT  ftETT,  3TEI%  weft  ftt  FE^ftt  ftt#  ^FETt  ^EftEftt  ft  I  SET 
F#  fttft  ^ETWTft  ftft  FTftftftt  ^  fttft  W  W  ft?  TftE  ftt  fttW  g3TT  31Kftt  ftt 
ftFET-ftFftt  Ft,  Eftft  Eftftt  ftt^T  ft  ?ET  ftftE  ftftlT  I  ftt  3TET  ftfftff  ft  fttftt  ftt  fttlF 
ftTT  ft  ftftftt  cET,  ftt  FfttT  Flriftft  ftft  FETT I  ^fft,  3TMW  ftt  5EET  ftftt  Eftft  fttft  ftt 
3TERftftftTT  ft,  fttft  ft  ftft  FTS  FFT  WftT  ftftf,  fttft  FTOIETT  ftftf  FT  FEftT  I  Fftfftft 
ftft-ftft  fttft  FTT%  ft  FTRfEt  ft  I  3§d  Fft-F%  §TFT  FT  ftft  ft  FTF  ftt 

ftftft  ftl 

ftEtft  §Ttftft,  ftEEft,  ftEE,  ftEEft  ft§ttft  ftt  FTlft  ft  fftft,  ftftttft  ft  ftt-ftt  ft#T 
3TKftt  ftt  §ftftft  ft  ftt  FT  ftftf  FEft,  3ftftftt  ft  ftET  fftt  ftEEft  ftftf  ft,  ft  fttft  IftT  ft 
ftET  Fftt  ftEEft  ft  I  ftt  ftET  fftftftt  ftt  ftEEft  3TTrft  ft  3TET  fttftft  ft  fttl  ftft  ?EF  ftt  ftt 
TTEEft  ft  fttftET  fftF#  ftt  TfRETft  ft  ftFlft  Fftt-Fftt  E$ftft  Flftt  ft  I  3ET  fftF#  3TET 
ftlft  ft,  tftFftt  ftt  ft§Tftt  ft  Fftt  ft,  fftJlftt  FTft  ftt  fftFftt  ft  ftt  3TET  Rft  ft  gft, 
Fft  FET,  ftftET  EFft  FFT  FET  tFFftt  FT  ft  Ft-F%  Eftfa  Ftft  I  3TET  FF  ft,  3Tftt 
ft  Eft  3TN  fFFft  ft  ftft  ft  FET  ft  EFft  ft  F|F  ^5J,  ftfttE  ft  FTTF  3Eft  FElft 
fftE  Eft  FEE  ft  ft  FFFET  FT  Eft  jftF  ft  FFT  f«Rft  Fft  ft  Fft  FEEft  ftft  ft  I 
3Tftt  ft  ft  FE  ftftEFE  EFFEft  TfE,  EEft  ^TJ  FF  F  ?ft  EF3TTFTT  FtT  fft  FFT 
fftftft  Eft,  FTfftE  FFT  gFFE  ftlFTFftFftlFftftftEFtfFTftft  E^ft  ft 
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H*#  HT  HTFT-TOH,  TOT  H#  #HFft  PET  TO#  %  I  f#T  TOT  #  31R#  H#  TO#  %  iro# 
#,  HH#t  3THR#  <£[#-#5#  #  TO#  1 1  HTH  #HT  I  3#  gir  TO#  9TTO  H#  #  fHTOft 
HTO  TJ3I0  #  31#  #  wf  %  35%  crr?ff  TOt  H§H  RRTOT  #  #3  ?Tf#R  TO#R1  HR# 
H#R  #  1%  31#,  31##,  #  §f  #,  FT#  #  TOl^  $TTO  H#  1 1  TTH1FT  #  #  TOHT I 
1%  ##  TO#  31#  TO##  #TO#  TOt  #FTT  #  1 1  31H  fTOT#  TOT  #FT#  ^  TOfcSH#  ft# 
%,  TIT#  RTO  HR  FRIT  #1 H#  F#,  HR  #  TIT#  #1#  TO  TTTHT  %  I  TO#  #  #1  F# 
%  HR  HHTOt  HR  #  #H  #T  t,  #1  HRHT,  #1  HRHT  TOH  TO#H  %  3#  HI#  TO#  Hf 
TORI#  FR#  1 1  fr,  #  #  H#  #  t,  HH#  HRH1 1 1  3TH  #  3H$TT  HRHT  f  # 
HHT  HHI31T?HT  HH1  3HHR1H  #  #H  #  #  fTOT#  31##  3#  fTOT#  31#  %  #  H§H 
FFTH,  RTO  Ht  #HH  311  TO#  I  #1#  3TTR  TOTH  TOT  T#  I 

HFT  #T  TO##  HTO3TTFHT  #,  JR#  TOTF  |  HHJ3n?HT  3#  H§H  31#  H#  TO#RT 
TF#  %,  #TOH  #  rr  HRH  HR  H#  HH#  3RR  f#T#  #  §l!#1  HH#  H  ##  Ht  31#t 
HlfFRI  #  3TTRH  HTO  3#  #  3TTTO  TOTHT  f  fTO  HF  31##  3TR  ?H  HTF  tt  3#  TOTF 
#  TOT  H##  #H  #  #  ?#-FF#  3TTR#  ##  #  TOT##  3#  RTO  ##-##  TORTI#  % 
HH  TO#,  #1#  FT#  TOTH  H#  #T#  itTOTR  ##  TO#fTO  HTH  HF  %  #  fTOT  FT#  FHft 
H#H  #  TOTH  TO#  I  ##  TO,  HTt  FT#,  T#  FT#  #  TOHH  H#  I  H#H  RT,  HH#  TO 
fM  #  t#TO  #  Hp3  3#  HRH  TOTHT  #|RH  ##  R##  ^  HR  31TH#  TO  TORT  t  H# 
HR  3H<#t  TOTH  H#  #t  3TRTOFT  FIFTH  t,  Ht  TOTtH  ^  #FTT  H§H  #  TOHT 1 1  3ER  HT# 
%  HR-RTH  3TR#  H#  #H  Pf  TFTOT  Hp3  3TR  c#  #  HHTOT  #  HFTT  #,  HH#  ##R  HR 
#,  #H  HR,  HHHR  #  I  #  FH  #1  %  #  HFRT  %  31R  3ER  3TTH  t#  #  fe#t  #  # 
#TO  #  I  HH#,  RHH#H  #HHT  HRRF,  Ht  31TH  FH  HT#  #t  HT#  HHT  1 1  RHT 
HTRT  %  ##  Pt  #%  #  HTH#t,  ^tt  HRF  #  HRRf#  HR##  #Tt  H%,  #T#  HTHT  # 
31R  TR#  H#  HTH  t#  31TH#  #%  f#sT#  H#,  H#  RS#  H#?  ^  3#HT#  HtH 
I  HHft#  31TfeT  Pf  H?f#  #t  HHTHT  #H  I,  31TH#  HHTHT I H  Tf#T  §31T  31TH#,  F#H 
3TTH#  #t  H#  HHT#,  31F#t  H?f#  #t  HHTHT  |  #  TIH  H#  HR#  I  31R  ^  TTH  H# 
Ft  #  ##  #  HTHH?t  ##  tl 

31H  FT1  f##t  31TF-RT  HTH  Pt  H^H  TT#  H#  t  HRH  Pf  3#  HT#  FTTH  #  f31T 
%,  TORT  #  §3fT  |  FTt#  #t  #TO  f#HT  TORT  F#  HTFtt  I  HHT  3T#  H#  §31T,  H#f# 
RF^-R#  FH  TO#  Pf  HRHT  FPT  HTHT I  #%  FH  FT#  #  TORf#  #  FFTT  f ,  FH  ##t 
3#  TORI#  #  FPT#,  HT#  FR#  t  HH#  HH%  H,  #  RRTOT  H#  #HT  I  HH  #  HH  HTHT 
%  HH  HT#  FTTH  #HT  %  I  FT#R  fRT#  R#,  T1TH,  3TTF  HTH  #  H§H  WIT  FETT  %  H%-Ht 
TO#  H,  #HTO  ^31^#  #FTHT  #HT  FF#-FF#  I  #  #  HTlt  #  TOT  T#  I  TfTFft 
TO#-H#t  31HHT  TO#  %  3#  3RTO  TO#  I  FT#R  #  §TTTO  FT#  R##T  #  FH  H#  TO 
HR#  H#  I  FH#R  3RTOHHT I  f#  31TR  TTH#  #  HTH  HHT  %?  #  JT#  5#HT  31F# 

#ft  %  I 

RHT  ^fHHt  31R#  M  TO#TOT  3#  HTFFpTtTOT  TOT,  31H  #  5#HT  #  IfHH  FT 
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#f#R  RR  #  fER  3#?TT  if  -3TTT  T#  t  ER3#  #  RfpT  RRERT  %  #r  #  err  RITE 
S§E  RRIRT  #R  S#T?-3#T?  ?ET-EET  RT#  t  ER  W  3#  RTRS#  ^  RTTRT  t,  ER 
IjPfEl  ER  REE#  E#  ##  #,  ?#  SET  RS#  RR  #ET  %  RfT  ?R#  #§T  %  RTE  EE#  if 

#  #  RET  %-  EETSITH  if  #  RET  %  ##E  #  gRT  %  1%  E#  EI^  SITE  RfEEITT  #  RRTR# 

#  ##  t  #  RfEEITT  REE#3#%f#TE#tE##  WET  Rf#E#  s#  |  WET 

R##  ER#  t  RET  RTE  s#  WET  s#  R#f,  #f#R  ER-#R  RTE  s#  WET  f#E#  ER# 
RE  f#E#  WET  Rf##  SR#  f  EE-RTRE  f#E#  l#ERR##?TSlifRE?ER# 
TETTT  #  #  t  #  E%  REIR#  SET  R#EITT  SIT,  EH#  ?TE  #  %  f#  EH  #  RE#  E^T, 
ETRHTE  E#T?  SR#  SR#  I  EH#  WT«T  #  %  ETR  R|#-H?#  HHTHT  #  SgR  % 

#RT  EH#  ?TH  #  %  #T  HTTH-HTSH  r#  fEETTR  s#  #  t  #  srrt,  eh#  ?TH  if  f  RT 
SET#  ##  s#  T?#  #  #TR  R#  RTR  tjJ#t  ##  RH#?  #u  #R  #n?  #  ER#  fER 
ERS#  #ET  3  #  %  fsRR  f#  #RT  HI#  EE#  THE  R#  El#  #  #RT  RUPEE  RTHT 
%  %EE  #  srr  ERIE  3  EE  ?ET#  #,  #  #ET  E#f  ETT  #  RETT  1 1  EH#  HHEH  WET 
S##ER  EE  #  1##  SR  H#,  #f#R  EE  WR  Ef#E  SR  E#  HE#  3T#SER  f#H 
HT#tl#  #T  HE#  H?  #  3#EER  I  RRT  E#  IhE  RRETT  HT#  #  RET#  RR# 
SRR  #  f#T,  RR#  HTH#HTTH#fRRI#RTH#tEfT#HIH#tH  ^fET  %  |  % 
#5#  RR#  ERT  f##ET#  RT  HT#  %  RR#  EIRT  ##  RSTEET  R##  #  R#  #R  #R, 
T|H  ERR  3##  ?f  #  T§T  <fR  ##  #1#H  fE#ET#  EH#  #  HT#  %  TJE  3#  # 
#?-#?  #  ERIE#  #  RTE  H#  #?HT  R?HT  %f#^SER#,  ^RSt#|#qTRSE# 
R#,  if  ER%  sr|  R#  HTR  R#SER  %  Sf#  ri#,  rir  ^TT  gwr  #RT  I, 

#  #TT  I  #T  5#  RftEER  I  s#f  |  #  ^r#  r#  E#  f#  Rtrr  #r  7|rr  # 
R#  t,  3RERR  3#  #  RgR  RTSRRSRIT  %  |  c#f?  EEBRT  #%  |  ##?  #  #E  f 
f#HS#  ^HSEL  RR  ER#  si^R  q^#  %  f#5#  f,  EE#  i^R  RRTR  #  RETT  %,  fR#R 

#  REE#  RET?  \  RS#  %  RET?  #t,  RH?  s#if  ?T  RT?  R  ##R  R#srt  RRTRR 
Rf#R  #  #RT  I  #  SRE  WERE  s#f%  if  EEEtT  |  f#  ?R#  f#RTR,  R#  RHRT 
ER#  RR#  #,  f##  #  RF#  #R  R#  fJR#  R  f##  #  #1  §R  R#  Rt#  RIRR  if 
fRE#  R?#R  #  RS#  RT?  #  RRR  s#,  f#RT  SER  s##  E#  ERS#  REE#  ##  I  RR 
?RS#  3E?%  t  WR#  TER  I  RR  #  W#f  TFR  ##  #f  RTR#  sp?r,  ?R# 

f##  if  RT  RRT  %  #T  RR  #T#  if  R#  REE  1 1  t  RTSTT  3ETRT  f  f#  R#  RER  RET 

#  %  ?R#  RSRT  #  RT  E#  ?T  ER?  #frf#T#  RT  E#RT,  f#T  RTR#  ERR  #T#R# 
##  5?R  #T  T#,  R#  s#  ^RRT  #RT-#R  |  wff  RS#  RTR#,  RR%  RTR#,  #RRRR 
RTR#  #  #R  #E#  RTTR  s#  |  %  R#  f#  RR#  ET#  RR  SfR  #RT,  R?R  ET#  #1# 
RT  #T  sp#  RR#  fRRR#  #3#,  #  RET  #s?  R#  %  R#f#  #  WET  RR  ##  s#  ##, 
TEE  fRRR#  s#R#RR#f##|RR#RT#S#,  El#  #  #R  t  #T  R#  S#  fRE# 
SEIR  SpTRT  #RT  |  ERR  #  SI?  #  f#  RRfEE  #  ^R%  if  #R#  RTR  ^R  #,  RRfT-RTRTR 

#  R  #,  #  ^RET  if  RRRT  #RT  %  I 
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ftfftTR  #T  RR  RTRRTt  Rft-Rft  RtftTTTT  fftTfft  Rrft  1 1  FRlft  Rftf,  FT  TTFft  ft 1% 
RRRT  TTT  TFR  |,  %  RTR  ftfTT  I  TRffTT  FRlft  TFT  ftt  Rt  RTR  R#  Rftf,  ^  TFRT-HFKMI 
rtt  tft  rt  rM  tff  i  ;#r  fttr  rtf  Trrft  ft?  gfr  Rrrft  RFHftftf  i  ^tt 
rrt  ft?  FRfftR  fft?  rtrr  fftR  fttftf  R?t  ’jrt  sit,  rft  fftftft  %  fttRTRRT  ■3frr  tftrrt 
%  fftR,  FT  fttftf  %  gir  ^fTT I  ftt  RTT  Rift  ft  RTRR?  ^  ft,  FTRR?  Rftft  ft  ft  ?RT  I 
tut  rtrrtt  ftf  Rift  rtr  git  rhr  ttt  %  ttt  Rrrft  ft  i  ft  tft  FRfftR  ftf  Rftf  §rt  fft? 

ft  RR%  TFT  TTT  ftF  f,  Flftffft  ftt  fftRT  ftf  RgR  RRTt  RRT  ft  gft  T§R  HUT  gRT,  ftfftTR 
ft  TTtft  TMT  TTT  HFTTT,  TIFT  ft  ftt  TTtft  RRJT  TF  Rftf  RFf  I  RTRft  %  RFf  ftft  ft  REft  RF, 
ft  Rftf  RTRRT  fft?  RFF,  RR,  RFF,  fttR  TTR  RTF  RTRR?  ftt  fttft  T^ft  |  RRT  ftt  ftr 
gR,  TFT  RRR  fft?RT,  ftt  RFTRftftt  RTF  ft?  Ft  FTft  I  RRft  FTfft  T?t  RTF  ftt  Rftf  I,  R 
Fltft  Tft,  R  Fft  Tit  I  Ft  RTF  TTT  HFTTT  ftt  TF  RtR  RTTRT ft 1%  RRT  ft  ft$T  Tft  ftTT 
TTR  #T  ft  ?|T  TTTR-TTM  ftt?|  TTIR,  ftt  gft  ftt  fttRTT  I  RTF  ft?  RFTRftftt  Ft  HTft  TTT 
FT  RTF  ft?  TI^Rfft  FT  HP?  RTT,  Rftft  TTRTTRR  Rftf  ft,  RR  FTRlftf  Tgft  ft,  ftfftTR  ftf,  HlfFT 
ft  F%  H%  ft$T  ft  WT%  ftlft  ftk  RFTRftftt  Ftft  ft?  fftR  ftftRRT  fttftf  RTfftR  Rftf  gft 

Hlftftl 

FRlt  RTHRTH  TI^Rfft  T?tR  ft?  TlftF  RT|ft,  FT.  TlftF RRTF  I  fttR  ft  ftt?  R1R-R1R 
RT  RRRTt  RTRft  1 1  Tt  FRft  ^3T  %  FTFFf  T%  RTFft  RFTFT  t,  RT^f  tM  RF^t  RR^f 
I,  RTTR%  TI^RlR  t^TFTt^tFTFT-MFTMl  Ft  R^f  %  Tt  TTtF T%  R'll'TI l  Rt  R^f 
I,  Tt  TRt^  RT§R%  #  R#  t,  ^RT  TJT  TTRTTT  %  F,  Tt  RTF  JRR  I,  RTT  RRR^t  ^RR 
1 1  FFf%  RTRT  ^t  ^TT  TJR  T^t  %,  RTTT)  t,  %  RT  Tit  I  ?RfRR  I  RRT^t  TF 
R  sftft  Tft  r41r  %  RTT  t^BRlR  T?t  RTF  %,  3TTR  RtRt  T?t  Ft  I  Tt  r41R  Rt  R^t 
§R,  Tjt  Rt  RFFft  RtFRT  %  #T  FFf%  ^?T  ^t  RTT  T?t  #T  ^T  %  FTftfRR  RRT5t 
^RT  RR%  RTRT  RTtRT  RT,  RT^  RTFft  I,  TR%  1 1  Rt  Tt  I  TI^Rfd,  TFtt  RTTR 
3f  TFT  3TRT  TtFRT  Ft  Rr3,  RTF  Ft  RRif,  #R  R%  Rt  Ft  RTTRT  %  I  Rlt  Tt  fe# 
RR  TTT  Ft,  fF^Ft,  gRRRR  Ft,  FRT^  Ft,  %  RRF  I  FRTt  ^?T  ^  3#tTTRT  fl^, 
t,  ^tTTR  T§R  RTt:  JRRRR  I,  FRTF  ’ft  t  aftT  #T  #T  RT^  FRft  RT^  Rt  TT^  ft  FRTt 
^$T  %  fftF  ft,  RTTTft  ft,  4l<S  ^  I  TTtft  ftt  RR%  R  RRT  TtF  Ft  Rt  Rt  RTTR  TTT  T^qid, 
RTTR  TT  RRTRR#  Ft  RTTRT  ft  I  RTft  #  RR  RTTft  ^  ftt  fFRftt  RTR  FftRR  RTFRf  RTT 
Rt  ’ft  Ft  RTTRT  ft,  fttft  RTTTTR  Rftf  ft  TF,  R  Rft  Tft,  R  FllR  Tftt  I  Ff  RTT  TTTTTTR  ft 
tTT  RR  #F  Ft,  RTTR  ftt  ftRT  RR%  Tft  Ft,  #T  TTT  RTRT  Ft,  RTTR  Ft  RTlft,  TF  I 

Rt  FR  Rt  RIFft  ft  ftB  RTTR  ^  RT  #R  FR  RTF  ft  RTTRT  TTT  RlRTT  fftft  I  TTTRR 
ft  Rt  tftRRT  ft  RTRTR,  ’jftRtT  ft  Rftf  fRRRT  TRffTT  Rftt  RTT  T§R  Rft#  ft,  RFft  RTT 
Rftt  RRt  Tft  fftRftt  I  Rt  FR  RTFft  ft  fftr  RFlft  TTT  RTF  RRt  TTT  Ft  TRffTT  TFft  ^  Rftr 
RTTR  RfR  RR5T  ftf,  RFlft  %  Rftr  fftRlftt  ftf  RTR  RFft  Rftf  TTT  RTfft  3TT,  ftftt  gfRRT 
•3R  Rftf  ft  I  FRffftR  FRTft  FR  TFTft  RTft  ft  #T  FR  ftRT  RRF  TTTft  TTft  ft  f%  fRRft 
f%  ftfftt  %  RTR  ftRT  Rftf  ft  ftfftiR  RRTTT  RFTTT  F  RFftf  fttRFT  ft  R§R  ft,  fRTT  T3RTTt 
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#IR#E  P##  R#t  Eg#  ET#  %  ETR  RET  I  E#  #  FTEET  #RT  Elf,  f#fRET  ftRT 
Elf,  FT  #  fH$l<  f ,  #  pR  %,  ^ff  WT  ETR  R  FR  R#  Eft  ETT  f,  PPhE  Rme>R  E# 

ett  re#  i  #  ft  §q  #jt  E#t  ett  Eif  Ptr#  et#  #  ff,  Eif  Ptr#  s#  #  ff, 

RET  ER#  ETR  #TT  E#  %  #  RE#  ’ft  ft  RTE  #TT  Md.ci|i|'j|  | 

FR#F#f  FPt  EgET  f  E#P|T  #T  FETE  EgE  TFET-EtF  f ,  ET#E  E#F  %  RTET 
#E  T#  t,  RE  ET#E  E#F  R  !<##)'  #  RETET  ET  REETT  RE%  RTE  REET  RE  ETpTE 

«trt  f ,  gPTET  #  err  #t  gRT  free  i  fe#E  ere  reet  I  ##e  ret  rte  ett 

RET  if  P#  P#  EgE  #E  PfTE  ET#  t 1  RTEETR  #ETff#  T3TE  T#TR  ETf|ET  ft  ET# 
t,  ETF  RETT  I  “ETTE  R?#”  RTET  RRPi  fRRsIT  FEE  %  I  EgE  Elf  PEER  ’ft  ET  PtET# 
RE  ET  ERE  EE  RET  ET#  t,  g#  t  #T  Pi#  t  PfT  RTEETR  ERR  Pi  RET  Ft 
TFT  %?  REST  FEE  RET  RTEPi  %  ##  #  ’ft  #ETT  #RET  FE  ETF  %  g#  ETT  pF#, 
ETF-ETF  RR  Pr  fFETRE  EFT?  I EET  #  ’ft  FElf  P$T  EE  fFET  %,  ETT3#T  t,  f#T  W 
%'3ftTEETE%#TRTETE%#  #  EFT#  FEFTT  f ,  PtFTT  f ,  EETETEf,  EEgf,  EFRTR 
f,  gEEE  f,  ERT  E#T,  ERIE  P  RE  ERR  #  E%-Ef  ERR  t,  E#T  1 1  RTE  f#t  ET# 
RpFFE  %  RR  EET  #P  RfT  P  TR  FERT  RE  EFT  ElTER  %,  ft  RE  Tift  ERR  ET  EE  I 
RTE  ETRt  ERIE  if  EF  RTE  ##  R  EEFTf,  EFT  RfER  E#P  ##E  #  ’ft  RTEETT  FERT 
EpRR  1 1  RE#  pF#  f#T  RTE  EE#P  PE  ERR  #  #P-#P  EE  t?  EgE  RE  I  ERR 
Et,  TfRT  RT  t,  RR  EEf  %  P#  EfERRTR  %  P#  RfpFE  Pi  ET#  TEtSETg  %  ETR, 
RF  Eft  E’ff  Ft#  %,  TTgR  %  I  EgR  RT  t  ERR  %  PfpEE  RR  RE  Rff  %  PtPi  ERR 
Eft  RERT  1 1 

ERR  TiRT  I  #T  EF  FPi  FP?E  RTF  R3RT  % ‘ERR  Eft  EETRT’  I  RF  ERR  Eft  REFT 
^t,  FT  gER  Ft  RTt  1 1  ERR  Eft  RE5RT I  REpt  ET,  ERR  Eft  RETRT I  FElf:  gR%  RT^Pt 
ft  #T  ETRf  Pf,  ERR  Eft  REFT  RRftlP  %  3TTRERT I  3fk  ERR  Eft  REFT  RTppE  ’ft 
RET  Ft#  RT#  %  ##R  F#  ft  #R  FT  RETRT  Eft  ’JR  R#  t  RttETT  Pt  RFg-FRTF 
ET#  t,  ET#-ET#  fF^-gRRETR  RfP,  F#  FP?R?  Ri^E  ETtf  Ft  R#  RET#,  fETETR 
RRR  ETR  I,  ET#-ET#  RTpTpR  ET  R#  %  ET#-ET#  ETRT  P  R#  1 1  FR  RTF  %  FT 
REP  Eft  gER  ETT  #  %  ft  RRR  ETR  %  3?tT  FT#  ETR#T  Ft  R#  P  I 

#  Pr  re  Pet  Pi  Eft-Eft  e#  ft  Tft  t ,  friP  f?T  Pi  Rtft  rtet  ret  e#  rtr  rt 

Tftl#T  pRtEETT  RF  t  ERIE#  TFE  RTET  t  EF  #  Eft  ft#  %  RRT-ERR  ft  TF 
f  3ftr  EF  ET  PtRTR  RE  gT  RET  fn  #  1 1  FElf  EF  #  ETR  R##  RR#  fRR  RTEETt 
#TtT  ftRT  f  I  #  RET  RTET  ft#  %  ^ET  ETRR,  RET  RTET  ETTR3#  Ep,  RET  E%  ETTRE# 
#f,  Pf  ETFETg RTEET ETE Pf  #f-#f  ETTR3T%  ER Riff,  ET!##  E%,  FT#  R#R EE 
EER  R  ft,  RE  RTE  Eft  FRpT  ft#,  RTE  Eft  RTEEft  ft#  I  Pf  Rff  ETFRt  PtT  #E  #  R# 
#  RR  R#  RF#  I  E#fR#  RE  RTR  #  §TFT  E#  R#,  EFT  ET  #E#  ff ,  EF  #E# 
fRR#  Rff,  R  RET  #  T#  f  R  gET  #  7#  1 1  F,  ETR  #R  #E#  P#  RER  f  ##E 
##  #t  RR5HT  f  PfT  EF-fRFETT  #  F#  R#  #E  ETt  FERT  t,  g^RT  ERTRT  I,  RRg^T 
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dRTRT  %,  d#  did  ddRT  1 1  RR  td  %  RR  R#  d#  #T  RR#  ##  dd  dT#  ##  R1R# 

d#,  #  ##  wf^r  I 

aid,  #  #t  aER#  dRT,  3ET  d#  %  Rd  ai#-Rd#  dlt  I  dR#  t  a#  RR# 
RMd?l  c^t  #  g#d#l  t,  gf#F#f  dRdd  #  df#  ddf  R#  f#dT  «W  %  I  31#, 

d#  d*4l  d#  d>R  a#  %  slid  #  <£Ir>  %  tf*#  d#  •*#,  <d*4l  d#  r  a#  # 

##  d#  #  r#  ##  #r  #  #r  d§R  ##  di#  I  di  tr#  t  #  ^r  ##t  r#  d#  i 

#  R#  ##  RAF  #5RT  %,  TJT  #3RT  t,  dRTRRRT#t?  RR#  dldT  dff  d#f  did! 
I  aftT  d#  d#f,  ##R  #'#Rjf#ddT#RTtRf#R#'aiRr  dTRT  %  ?  3#  d#  RRTt 
dTRT  t  RR  I  did  #  dd  #  RRT  d#  #1  ##  ^-RR#  RSTT-RRT  dddT  RR#,  # 
RR  d#t  31#  #  R#  df#  I  $TifRR  3F#  RR  I  Rd  d#)<  «a#  ##  %  #d,  d>RI  dT 

#  t,  ddT  dTR#  t,  dt  R|##T  ft  1%  RR  dTR#  1 f#  RTRd  RTTd  d#  dRRT  #  JTR 
^T  Ft  dll,  <£#  %  did,  #dR  aftT  RTTd#  Rid  d#  1§F  RTTR  d#  dt  3Tld3dd  d#  ¥ 
dt  RT  Rd  d#  f##,  RT  Rd  d#  #dl  fRRt,  RT  RRd-T#  d#  d#,  <J| d>  %  qi-il  RTTR  # 
d§d  sgR  dTTd#  Rt  d#,  #d-#d  d§d  R  T#  I  dl%  #R  aft,  dlt  Rdld  d#,  dlt  dt  dTS 
d#,  ###ddTatiafraTai#  d#ifd  RRTt  dRl  dft  #d-#d  t,  31#  Rtf  RR# 
dlfaRa  #d-#d  I,  RftdR  #Rf  dtf  RdT  fddT,  d  ’tt  did  3td?  I  dFtt  RRdt  RdJ  ddF 
dFRT  %  %  RRlt  RRId  ^  d^  dd?  dR  dt  dddt  ?t,  dddT  dd  Rtdd  fRR  I  Rd  dRdT 
dt  Rt%  Rlt,  sFtf  RtR  Rt%  f,  dttf  dtd  RddFFR  ?!%  f ,  dttt  RfR  d*^,  dttt  St%, 
dt  3?tT  did  1 1  RRsFt  RR  fRT  dlTR  dt  dtf  dRdT  dd  ^t  dtdf  d^t  ^t%R  f^FT  dRdft 
dll  t%FT  fRR  tr  RR^t  did  I,  fad  fdrft  tdRET  dfddT  #ft  RFt  d^RT  I  dddt  dd  RtdR 
ftddT  I  ddRR  %,  ^Idl  %  RdlR-fdlllt,  H1RT-#11,  TRR-RRR  Rd  Rt  dl%  dd  RRdt 
did  td#  ?TF(d  I,  dl%  dt  dRt  d|  I  dt  RR  dl#  t  fdl  tt#  RRTd  Rt,  tdRdtt  d# 
t  RRlddld,  tdR^T  dddfl  dl  Rtdl  Rt#T'ddR#td^ddtR  ddtRdtd  Rt  dl^T, 
dlddfd  Rf,  ■dtr  dtd  dttd  T^,  ^td  R^t  %,  Rd^t  R^f  ddlft  3?tT  Rlddld  ^  RtRT%  Rf 
Rd^t  R#  RRRft  ddtt  I 

dt  RR^  ^  dt  RRft  R1R%  Idd  1 1  Rd  RRdl  ddF  dl%  %  fdR  Rd  ^ift  did 
R^f  did  RI#  I  #T  jfttdl  dt  ^13dd,  RR  ^3Tt  t  FF  dRT  Iddfd  |R?  ldR%  gt 
I  tddlR  %,  R1RR  %  dtt-R#  dlTt  Tft#  t  idRT%,  ftd#  Rdft  I  Rd  fid#  #  dTR, 
%d  #  dTR,  #dTR|Rd##?d^fR##  fid#  jfldT  1 1  #,  RTRRTR  RT  R  T# 
fid#,  d#  #,  #dR  5%R1R  ##  %  fd  fid#  RTRRTR  ^  %,  I  ddT  ltd 
I?  RTFft  dgd  #d  dl  #T  t  RTRdft  ddl#  %  Rd  df  Rid#  d  #  #d  d#  I  ddl 
fddT  d#  I?  d#ll  dRT  f#  fid#  dd  R|l  #%?  d#fl  RdR  dRT#  ?JR  dft  at# 
RdR  I  dR  dRT  fddT,  RdR  d#  dlT  #  #  dd  dldd  I  R#  d#  #d#  dRd  T#  # 

#  dR  dR  #  dR$  fid#  dTR  RT#  I  #  RR  dTR  #  d§d  dTR  #  dTd-RfdTd  dd# 
##  R  R#-R#  dlft  ##  RlT  R#-R#  dll  #ndTT  f#T  dR#  d#f%  RTddT  ddldT  I 
a#  #RTft  dd#  I,  ##  dd#  I  #Rlft  ?  R#  #  #  Rd  #,  RdT  #  #  dTR  #  dd# 
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1 1  HF#  #  H#f  HH#  H  #T,  #HHT#  HH#  I  HR  #,  RH  RR  ##  %  RR#  HH 
H#  #  HR  H##  f#  %  RHT  H##  H##  7#  I,  RT#  %  HR  P)H>H#I  #,  #t#  HH  # 
#T  RR#  <JH  HR  #  #  HR  HR  %  f#FH#  %  RT#  #  I  #  RF  #HH  Ft  H#,  HR 
#t  #HH  I  F#3TT  #  HH  H#  W#  7#  #f#H  f##  %  f#T  #RT  RT  #HH  H#  ##  HHrf 
H  #,  RFF  H#  H  #,  RT#  HHH  #  H##  I  #  RT#  H#  f#HT  I  RT#  ##T  H#  HHR  # 
RF-RF  WT  %  RR#  #  HHT,  RT#  qf#HT  HHTHT,  HR  RT#  #  #FHT  HH#  HHT  RT# 
HR  %  I  HFT  RT#  RT  HR  H#  HHH  f#HT  HH  #t#  H##H  HR  H#t  iff  I  g##  #H  RF 
?fHH  HH  HHT  RRH  HR  #,  t##  HR  HR  #,  HT#  %  RRH  HR  f#FTHT  I  HR  H# 
wr  #  #  H#  #HTH  #,  RT#  Hf#HT  HHTHT,  HfFHT  HHTHT,  HT#  HH#  HRft,  #H  HH# 
H#  FF#F7#  RR#  HHR#  g#  #  #HHT#  ft  H#  I  HH  #H  HI#  #,  HHH  H#  #T  # 
f#7#  tl#H##tHlH#,  RF#tHHT#tHTH#nTHH#l  HI#  H#f  H#t  HTI  # 
RT  HR  #  HHHT  #t  HHR#  Fl#  %  I  #  HR#  #,  f#HTH  #  #  HR#  t,  ##H#  % 
HgH  ##THT  t,  HHT  FH  RR#  HFHTH  ##  t  #  RT#  HHHHT  Rl#  I HR  HH  #  FHR 
FTH  #  H#  ##HHT  HT  H#  I  HFH  HI#  #T  HR  #t  #HH  #  $(#H  HHH  #  H#-H#  I 
HFH  g#t  RT#  1%  f#T#  ##  #H  Ft#  I?  #t#  HlRH#f  1 1  #t#  TfFTH  HFHH  HI# 
TRH  #  #71 TRHTT  %,  7HF#  #  HI H  ##  #  fHH#  #R  HR  #  gH  3R#  HR#  #  #1HR 
#H#t  RH)  H#  ?#R  #  H#  #R#  H%-H%  RRIIT#  H#  #R  #T#  #  RR  WT  H# 
RR  HHT-HHT  #  I 

#  HH  HI#  ftsIR  I,  RHRT  ?#  #I3HT  I,  fHHfHT  H#  #  3TR  fHHT  RT  #R#H  RT 
H#  f#HT  #T  R#  #  RT  H##  RR  f#RT  RT  f#H#  ##  I  ^T,  #  #f  HH  HI#  F#  #t  HR# 
t,  #1#R  RR#t  #HHR  RRH  #  HHT  I  ##  RHfT-RHR  RH#  RTTRHTC  f##  # 
RITHI  ##  HHT  %  RR#  #HRT  1 1  #  #  R#HT  #T  HR  %  #HH§H#  H#  HR  R#  RHT  RR 
RH#  HHTH#  HH^H  H#  #  RR  RHfT-f#HTH  #  HR  HR  ##  ##  RHT  ##  HHFT# 
RFHHTR  ##  ^HH  H#  #  RHH#  #  RR  #F  H##  I  RH  #  #HRTT  %,  ##T§T  HR# 
I  RR  #  HT#  #  RR  H  HffH  #?HH  #HT  RR  #  ^H  #HT,  #  J#  HR  I,  HH  HR#  t 
J#  HR  I,  #HR  fHRTH  HT#  1 1  RH  RR#  F#  f#HTH  #HRT  I,  RH#  HR  H#  H 
##  HT#  #  f#R  RHH,  H  ##  HT#  #  f#R  RHH  I 

#  HT#  F#  HR#  1 1  HR  #  RR#  HRT  #  HR  HRHR  H#  f#TRHHT  #  HR#, 
MLAs  #,  RRH  HHH  %  f#  #  #R#  HT#  1#  RR#  HR  HHT  #HT  #,  RRH#  HHH  H#  I 
RR#  #  FHT#  RTHH#  f#HT  ^K#H  H##  I,  HH#  HHHT  RR#  ##,  RR#  #3HT  I, 
HH  HR  HRT  #  FHTFTHTH  f#T#  H#,  FHTFTHTH  I##  H#  ##  #f  RRH  HgH  #  HT#  #, 
#  HH  H#  yHRT  TFHT  %,  #HT  HR  %  I  RTHHR  HH  HHRT  HHH  HH  %  HT#  #,  HT#  1## 
HHIT  HH,  HT#  #tT  ##  HHH,  FH  #T  #  RR  H#  H#f#  FHH#  ##H  #  RR  #H  # 
FHTRHR  HH  HT  HTR  HH  H#R,  ##  H%  RRHT  #  RH  #  H#  #  #  RR  ##f  #  RH 
##l  RR  #HT  HT#  HHT  HHT#  1 1 

RTHHR  #  HTR  #  RR  1##  f#F#  #  HR#,  HR  ##  ^H  HHH  HH#  HT#  #,  RR 
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RFT  #  f#RTR  TREE  3T#  RJ  R%  1 1  FR  Wf  EFT  RSTR  #  3#  3TF5f  #  f#RTE 

eFt  %  ^jrt  3#re  fcr  et#  1 1  e#  ?  m  ere  e^  e#t  ##  eft,  eFt  e#e  «ftt 

EEE>  t  ##T  #  EE  REEFER  t  3#  %E#,  E%  FFE#  t,  3rfEET  #TT  EE%  1 1  # 
3FTR#  FRT  F 1 3TTREFT  E#E,  ^EFT  3TR#  #ET  %  #t?  Mlt  3TERR  ET  3TRRR  EE 

Fet  #  ete  fee?  Tf  r##  i  $#(#>  ft  #  ret  Fe  «rt  #  |  Feie#  tfr 

EE,  EE#  %  3RFRflEE  EET  %  I  3RRR  Et  F#  RRTF  E?t,  #E?E  E§E  3RFER  %  FTE 
3  3#TEET  fE  El#  eF  EE%  #,  #  EETE#  #t  F  f#T  RT#t  I  FR  RTF  #  3TTE  Ff&R, 
¥E  EFT  #  F  3?R  FF#-FF#  EF  RRT  F?T  3T#  «TS  TFT  %  I 

F  REFFET  fF$T  #  3#  ERET  #  3T#  EE%  #F  RJER  #E  it#  ET##,  E#f# 
###  3l(Rd  #S#  #  3T#  FJE,  aftr  FR  d<F  %  #  FR  dEd  eFEETF#  F  #  Ft# 
RT^nfr  ##e  rt%?  F  F  3tte#  eer  I,  3er#  eere  F,  3tte,  fe  re  fEEER  f#  f## 

F#  %  FE  eF?  3ERcJEE  FE#  5#ET,  R#  jfEET  F  E%  FTE%,  FTEFI^jfEET  %  I  E%-E% 
F$T  t  3TFER  if  RfF  F,  3T1ER  if  EE#  #T  F,  Ef-Ef  F#ER  EH#  ETR  F,  #  H’H  EE 
F  Rift  3#ET  #t  I  #  F#  FFEE  F  FE#  E#F  F  3R#  F$T  eF  ftER  EEET  F,  HHfE 
EEET  %  3#  3TTER  F  TT^  %  | 

3TT1#,  F  Rt  f#T  RTF  if  RRRTFRT  3TTRT  RE#  RgR  #T  %  #T  WET  1#RT  3# 
gft  ji  3RR  #Rf  %  fiRER,  3RR  #nf  ^  #W  3ftr  RlR#t  £RIc|TC  1 
RR  %R! 

#  RTR,  #RTR3nRRR%R#R##RRR|Rzr  %R! 


[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

Memories  of  the  past  crowd  into  my  mind,  of  the  days  when  I  used  to  often 
pass  this  way  from  Allahabad  to  go  to  Pratapgarh,  Sultanpur,  Faizabad,  Rae 
Bareli  and  other  districts.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  since  freedom  came,  I  have  become  involved  in  work  in  Delhi.  Before 
that,  I  was  in  jail  for  a  few  years.  So,  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  stopped 
coming  to  these  areas,  except  occasionally.  I  have  not  come — to  Mau  Aima  for 
years,  though  I  have  been  to  Phulpur. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  you  about,  for  I  want  you  to  understand  what 
is  happening  in  the  country.  It  is  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  have  to  participate 
in  these  tasks,  and  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  understand  what  we  are  doing. 
What  was  the  most  urgent  priority  when  freedom  came?  Freedom  meant  removal 
of  foreign  rule  and  establishment  of  people’s  rule.  So  we  reached  one  goal, 
after  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  struggle,  and  found  that  immediately  we  had  to 
embark  on  yet  another  march  to  alleviate  the  country  ’s  suffering  and  remove 
her  poverty.  How  was  it  to  be  done?  How  is  wealth  produced  in  a  country?  We 
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cannot  do  it  by  begging  or  borrowing.  A  country  can  become  wealthy  only  by 
its  own  effort  and  hard  work. 

In  the  past  when  the  British  ruled  India,  most  of  the  country’s  wealth  used 
to  be  drained  away  in  various  ways.  Anyhow  that  has  now  been  stopped.  But 
the  question  is  how  to  increase  production  in  the  country  so  that  people  may 
get  more.  When  I  talk  about  wealth  I  do  not  mean  gold  and  silver  but  real 
wealth,  which  is  produced  in  the  country,  from  land  or  industries  and  in  other 
ways.  Money  is  only  a  tool  of  trade. 

So  how  is  the  wealth  of  a  country  to  be  increased?  It  can  be  done  only  in 
two  or  three  ways.  One  is  to  increase  agricultural  production,  secondly  increase 
of  production  from  industries  and  thirdly  to  produce  things  through  handicrafts 
and  other  small  industries.  We  can  produce  a  great  deal  from  agriculture.  It  is 
a  different  matter  that  gold  and  silver  also  come  out  of  land.  We  were  faced 
with  the  urgent  task  of  increasing  production  of  essential  consumer  goods  in 
the  country.  You  must  have  heard  about  the  Five  Year  Plans,  etc.,  which  are 
aimed  at  doing  just  this.  We  find  that  the  countries  of  the  West  like  the  United 
States,  England,  the  Soviet  Union,  etc.,  have  become  extremely  wealthy.  It  is 
only  because  they  have  increased  production  enormously.  Why  should  we  not 
do  the  same?  We  are  good,  hard-working  people  and  can  do  more.  Why  do 
farmers  in  West  produce  so  much  from  their  land?  After  all,  their  land  is  also 
good  or  bad  in  different  places.  But  they  have  learnt  new  techniques  of 
production  and  adopted  new  implements,  etc.  They  use  fertilizers,  which  we 
can  also  do.  So  their  average  yield  per  acre  is  enormous,  far  more  than  what 
we  do  in  India.  In  Japan,  the  production  is  very  high.  Why  then  have  we 
become  backward?  It  is  because  we  have  got  into  a  rut  and  must  now  try  to 
get  out  of  it,  mentally  and  otherwise.  We  must  try  to  adopt  methods  of  working 
which  yield  better  results.  This  will  benefit  all  of  us  and  the  country  will  become 
more  wealthy.  We  can  put  that  wealth  to  good  use  and  try  to  remove  the 
poverty  which  afflicts  the  country.  We  want  to  build  schools,  hospitals, 
panchayat  buildings,  houses  for  people  to  live  in,  and  provide  food,  clothes  and 
other  necessities  to  everyone. 

The  question  is  how  to  improve  the  land.  Whatever  we  do,  it  requires 
more  training.  Even  an  individual,  who  wishes  to  become  a  carpenter,  has  to 
learn  the  profession.  It  does  not  come  to  him  automatically.  Our  farmers  are 
hard-working  but  are  ignorant  about  the  methods  of  farming.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  learning  them.  As  I  said,  we  are  using  ploughs,  which  have 
been  used  for  centuries.  The  new  ploughs  are  not  expensive  and  will  immediately 
increase  the  yield  per  acre.  These  are  small  things  but  they  improve  the  quality 
of  work.  Tractors  and  other  expensive  equipment  are  also  being  used  in  some 
places.  But  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  whereas  these 
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new  ploughs  are  very  cheap  and  can  be  bought  by  anyone.  So  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  by  adopting  a  few  improved  techniques,  you  can  increase  the 
yield  from  land  enormously.  You  may  be  aware  that  there  are  farmers  in  Allahabad 
who  have  adopted  new  techniques  and  are  producing  a  great  deal.  Yesterday,  I 
was  speaking  in  a  tehsil  of  Allahabad  district  and  remarked  on  the  low  average 
yield  per  acre  in  the  district,  of  wheat,  when  a  kurmi  got  up  and  said  that  he 
had  produced  forty-nine  maunds  of  wheat,  per  acre.  Now,  just  imagine,  he  is 
not  a  foreigner,  but  a  kurmi,  who  tills  his  land  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
learning  the  use  of  good  fertilizers  and  what  not,  he  has  been  able  to  increase 
production.  Now  even  if  the  others  can  produce  half  as  much,  the  picture  will 
change  completely. 

Now  the  question  is  how  to  go  about  training  people.  We  are  making 
arrangements  for  that.  For  one  thing,  we  are  trying  to  ensure  that  the  youth, 
who  go  to  agricultural  college,  engage  not  only  in  book-learning  but  also  in 
practical  work.  We  want  them  to  go  back  to  their  villages  and  transform  their 
people;  those  who  go  to  colleges  want  while-collar  jobs,  which  is  not  a  good 
thing.  How  can  we  provide  government  jobs  for  millions  of  people?  They  must 
generate  employment  on  their  own,  by  working  on  land  or  setting  up  small 
industries,  etc.  Anyhow,  I  have  given  you  one  method  by  which  your  income 
can  go  up. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  the  landholdings  are  very  small.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  size  is  here,  but  normally  it  is  only  an  acre  or  two.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  improve  when  the  poor  farmer  is  already  over-burdened.  What  is  to  be 
done?  It  becomes  essential,  therefore,  to  work  together  in  groups  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  fifty  farmers.  You  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  cooperative  societies 
and  cooperation.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  lose  title  to  the  land  which 
remains  intact.  It  merely  provides  facilities  for  other  things,  like  getting  loans 
for  buying  equipment  and  implements.  Instead  of  borrowing  from 
moneylenders,  loans  can  be  got  through  the  cooperative  societies  and  repaid 
after  the  crop  is  harvested.  Similarly,  the  produce  can  be  sold  through  the 
cooperative  societies  and  proper  prices  can  be  ensured.  Things  can  be  bought 
at  reasonable  prices  through  the  cooperative  societies.  Cooperative  societies 
are  very  common  among  farmers  all  over  the  world. 

Cooperative  societies  are  of  various  kinds.  One  is  the  service  cooperative 
in  which  the  land  is  tilled  separately,  and  only  the  buying  and  selling  is  done 
through  the  cooperative.  The  advantage  is  that  the  middle  man's  profit  goes  to 
the  farmer.  Secondly,  many  things  which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  individuals 
can  be  done  by  members  of  the  cooperative  societies,  like  setting  up  small 
industries,  etc.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  cooperative  societies. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  essential  that  they  should  be  formed  in  the  rural  areas. 
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You  can  go  one  step  further  and  opt  for  joint  cultivation,  though  even  here 
the  title  to  the  land  remains  intact.  But  when  the  landholdings  are  small,  joint 
cultivation  helps  to  increase  the  yield.  Then  the  profit  is  shared  proportionately 
by  everyone.  That  is  understood.  The  best  thing  about  this  is  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  improves,  and  the  cooperative  society  acquires  the  strength  to  buy 
small  machines  and  implements,  which  individual  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do. 
This  is  a  good  thing,  but  joint  cultivation  can  come  later  when  people  are  ready 
for  it,  because  nothing  should  be  done  without  the  people’s  consent.  There  is 
no  question  of  coercion.  But  one  thing  should  be  done  immediately  and  that  is, 
to  form  cooperative  societies  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  form  cooperative  societies,  but  it  requires  training  to 
run  them.  You  cannot  pass  a  decree,  that  there  should  be  a  cooperative  society 
in  a  village.  It  requires  training.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  provide  this 
training  in  many  places,  and  there  are  thousands  of  cooperative  societies  in  the 
country  now,  and  the  number  will  keep  increasing.  You  will  find  that  wherever 
cooperative  societies  have  been  formed,  the  condition  of  the  farmers  has 
improved,  and  in  other  places,  they  are  very  backward  and  poor.  You  must 
understand  this,  because  it  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Big  zamindars  or 
landlords  do  not  require  cooperative  societies,  but  they  are  very  essential  for 
the  small  farmer  because  otherwise  progress  is  often  out  of  their  reach.  The 
country  cannot  progress  unless  the  small  farmers  advance  and  adopt  the  modem 
techniques  of  agriculture.  It  is  amazing  the  way  the  other  countries  have 
progressed.  They  have  adopted  new  techniques,  and  education  has  helped  to 
make  them  widely  known.  You  will  find  that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  England, 
and  other  countries  of  the  West,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  land  is  enormous. 
We  have  sent  some  of  our  people  to  Japan  to  leam  about  modem  agriculture. 
By  using  the  right  implements  and  techniques,  production  can  be  immediately 
doubled.  We  must  leam  all  this.  We  are  making  arrangements  for  the  education 
of  children  as  well  as  adults.  But  we  do  not  want  to  wait  till  the  children  are 
grown  up,  fifteen  to  twenty  years  hence.  We  had  to  do  all  these  things  quickly, 
and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  faster  our  condition  will  improve.  Ultimately,  the 
rate  of  progress  in  a  country  depends  on  the  amount  of  hard  work  its  people 
put  in  and  adoption  of  new  techniques.  Both  these  things  are  extremely  important. 
Mere  hard  work,  without  intelligence,  will  not  take  anyone  very  far. 

The  problem  before  us  today,  is  to  make  every  single  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  well-off.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  several  things. 
People  must  have  enough  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  houses  to  live  in,  education, 
healthcare  facilities,  etc.  Healthcare  does  not  mean  merely  providing  medicines. 
The  real  way  of  providing  healthcare  is  prevention  of  diseases.  Once  a  disease 
takes  root,  it  becomes  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  How  does  a  disease  grow?  You 
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may  not  be  able  to  answer  that,  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Malaria  is  very 
bad  disease  in  which  one  gets  very  high  fever,  which  rises  and  falls  in  a  cycle. 
It  was  rampant  in  India  at  one  time.  Previously  millions  used  to  die  of  malaria, 
and  the  others  used  to  become  terribly  weak.  Now  malaria  has  been  more  or 
less  eradicated  from  the  country.  Malaria  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  which 
breed  in  small  ponds  and  dirty  puddles  of  water.  We  started  spraying  these 
areas,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mosquitoes  from  breeding.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  no  more  mosquitoes.  But  they  have  become  fewer  and  malaria  has  been 
almost  eradicated.  Similarly,  there  are  other  diseases  which  are  being  gradually 
eradicated.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  which  used  to  be  appalling,  has  come 
down  because  adequate  arrangements  for  expectant  mothers  and  new  bom 
infants  have  been  made.  So  the  most  important  thing  is  to  prevent  diseases.  In 
the  cities  there  is  yet  another  malady,  which  you  do  not  find  in  the  mral  areas, 
and  that  is  of  over-eating.  The  rich  in  towns  and  cities  are  often  ill  because  of 
over-eating.  [Laughter].  The  doctors  treat  them  by  giving  tablets  and  capsules, 
but  the  best  medicine  is  to  eat  less.  Anyhow,  this  disease  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  mral  areas,  where  the  poor  people  often  do  not  get  even  two  square  meals 
a  day. 

So,  as  I  told  you,  every  human  being  needs  food,  clothing,  housing,  health 
and  education,  etc.  Cleanliness  is  essential  to  keep  diseases  at  bay.  If  the 
surroundings  are  clean  and  there  is  proper  drainage,  diseases  will  automatically 
be  reduced.  Most  often  diseases  spring  from  germs  bred  in  dirt  and  filth.  Typhoid 
and  cholera  come  from  drinking  dirty  water.  People  pray  if  someone  gets 
smallpox  but  that  is  of  no  use.  Smallpox  is  now  being  eradicated  by  other 
methods.  Prevention  is  the  best  cure. 

I  talked  about  education.  Every  single  boy  and  girl  in  India  must  get  an 
opportunity  for  good  education,  which  is  not  available  today.  The  number  is 
gradually  growing.  I  am  just  coming  from  one  village  where  I  inaugurated  a 
panchayat  building,  where  I  hope  there  will  be  good  work  done.  But  when  I 
saw  little  boys  and  girls  outside  clad  in  rags,  I  was  very  upset.  I  feel  very  bad 
when  I  see  that  our  beautiful  little  children  are  not  being  looked  after  properly. 
That  should  be  our  most  urgent  priority  in  the  country,  because  the  children  of 
today  are  the  future  of  India.  If  we  want  a  bright  future  for  India,  we  must 
look  after  our  children  carefully,  give  them  good  education  and  train  them  for 
some  useful  occupation.  We  must  train  them  to  be  good  farmers,  craftsmen, 
engineers,  doctors,  etc.,  because  progress  today  depends  on  the  skilled  and  the 
trained  human  beings.  We  want  the  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  to  be  well-educated 
and  trained.  This  is  the  difference  today  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  the 
country.  The  offspring  of  the  rich  get  ample  opportunities  for  education  and 
training,  while  the  poor  children  are  deprived  of  all  that.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
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that  we  should  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  child  in  the  country. 
These  are  big  tasks  and  will  be  done  gradually.  It  cannot  be  done  by  magic 
immediately.  But  they  must  be  done. 

I  mentioned  agriculture  as  being  our  first  priority.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
we  are  gradually  becoming  self-sufficient  in  food  and  the  need  to  import 
foodgrains  from  other  countries  is  becoming  less.  We  are  prepared  for  failure 
of  crops  and  there  will  be  no  shortages  in  the  country.  But  we  must  increase 
agricultural  production,  not  only  of  wheat  and  rice,  but  other  things  like  cotton, 
by  adopting  modem  techniques. 

The  second  thing  is  to  industrialise  the  country  rapidly.  The  other  countries 
in  the  world  have  been  able  to  produce  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth  by 
industrialisation.  We  are  also  expanding  our  industries,  but  India  is  a  vast  country 
and  it  takes  time.  We  have  simultaneously  to  train  our  children  to  become 
engineers,  overseers  and  skilled  workers.  They  are  the  backbone  of  all  industries. 
The  second  thing  that  is  required  is  steel,  for  without  that  nothing  works.  So 
we  have  put  up  huge  steel  plants  in  the  country  and  large  townships  have  come 
up  around  them. 

The  third  thing  is  power  to  run  the  machines,  because  machines  cannot  be 
run  by  manpower  alone.  We  need  electricity  and  other  sources  of  energy. 
Electricity  provides  light  and  is  used  for  various  purposes.  But  its  most  important 
use  is  to  run  the  huge  machines.  We  can  use  electricity  for  agriculture  too  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  India.  In  the  modern  world,  electricity  is  an 
essential  requisite  of  progress.  You  heard  just  now  in  the  welcome  address 
which  was  read  out  about  the  harm  that  is  being  done  to  Mau  Aima  by  not 
having  electricity.  It  is  a  fact.  People  are  leaving  the  place  to  go  to  Bombay  and 
other  cities,  where  electricity  is  available,  and  their  income  is  immediately 
doubled.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  that  if  electricity  is  provided  to  Mau  Aima, 
the  people  will  benefit  a  great  deal.  Therefore,  our  effort  should  be  to  electrify 
this  place.  The  question  is,  how  soon  it  can  be  done.  We  are  trying  to  spread 
electricity  fast.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  task.  Transmission  may  be  easy,  but 
production  takes  a  long  time.  Huge  power  plants  have  to  be  put  up.  Anyhow,  it 
will  have  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  that  soon  Mau  Aima  and  the  surrounding 
villages  will  get  electricity,  which  will  enable  the  people  to  do  many  things. 

Mau  Aima  has  a  number  of  good  craftsmen.  But  they  are  not  able  to  do 
their  best  without  electricity.  As  I  said,  I  hope  it  will  soon  come  to  this  village 
and  others  too.  Small  industries  will  gradually  come  up,  which  will  open  up 
new  avenues  of  employment  for  the  people  and  ease  the  pressure  on  the  over 
burdened  land.  People  should  do  other  things  so  that  the  whole  village  can 
benefit.  The  Five  Year  Plans  include  all  these  things  like  improving  agriculture, 
expanding  industries,  training  of  people,  children's  education,  etc.  Trained  human 
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beings  are  essentials  for  it  is  they  who  run  the  machine,  not  the  other  way 
round.  We  can  progress  only  when  we  do  all  these  things  rapidly. 

Now  many  things  have  been  happening  in  India  in  the  last  eight  to  ten 
years  which  have  benefited  the  people,  but  not  fully  yet,  because  in  the  beginning 
we  had  to  invest  a  great  deal  of  money  without  getting  any  returns.  For  instance, 
steel  plants  take  years  to  put  up  and  require  enormous  investments.  It  is  only 
after  completion  that  they  start  paying  off.  So  we  have  invested  crores  of 
rupees  in  our  huge  projects  all  over  the  country,  the  benefits  of  which  we  will 
now  begin  to  reap.  Sometimes  obstacles  crop  up  which  people  do  not  realise 
fully.  It  is  essential  that  you  should  understand  the  situation  in  the  country. 

You  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  old  era  of  zamindars  and  talukdars. 
But  you  will  now  have  to  change  the  world  that  you  are  living  in  today  and  take 
on  the  tasks  which  are  being  done  by  officials.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
in  certain  provinces  in  the  South  and  in  Rajasthan  to  give  greater  autonomy  to 
the  panchayat  samitis  of  groups  of  villages.  They  will  now  have  the  powers 
which  have  so  far  been  handled  by  officials.  The  numbers  of  the  panchayat 
samitis  must  take  on  the  tasks  of  development,  like  building  schools,  hospitals, 
roads,  etc.  You  may  wonder  where  they  are  going  to  get  the  money  from. 
They  have  been  given  the  right  to  collect  certain  taxes  and  law  revenue  and  to 
utilise  that  amount.  They  have  been  given  the  right  to  levy  new  taxes,  if  they 
consider  it  necessary.  You  will  find  that  this  is  an  excellent  thing  because  it  will 
teach  people  to  shoulder  responsibilities,  instead  of  running  to  officials  for 
every  little  thing.  Whether  they  discharge  their  duties  well  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  people,  but  they  will  learn.  If  anyone  comes  to  me,  I  shall  tell  them  that 
they  have  the  powers  and  the  money  and  they  should  do  what  is  necessary. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  officers.  We  need  them,  and  they  are 
given  a  long  training  after  careful  selection,  and  can  guide  and  advise  the  people. 
They  will  help  in  every  way.  But  the  powers  will  be  vested  in  the  panchayat 
samiti.  So  the  whole  pattern  has  changed.  I  want  that  our  farmers  and  the 
people  must  be  strong  and  self-reliant  and  not  be  in  the  habit  of  bowing  their 
heads  before  anyone.  The  more  they  learn  to  cooperate  and  work  hard,  the 
greater  will  their  progress  be.  This  is  what  is  known  as  Panchayati  Raj,  which, 
as  I  said,  has  already  been  established  in  a  few  states.  It  will  soon  come  about 
in  other  states  too,  hopefully  by  the  end  of  next  year.  After  that,  the  responsibility 
for  selecting  good  people  as  panch  will  rest  upon  the  men  and  women  in  the 
villages.  The  panch  must  be  strong,  honest,  and  men  of  integrity.  They  must 
not  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  caste  or  community,  because  panchayats  belong 
to  everyone,  irrespective  of  caste  and  creed  and  everyone  should  work  together: 
Therefore,  the  elections  of  panchayats  should  be  done  by  mutual  cooperation, 
so  that  feuds  are  ruled  out. 
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Well,  anyhow,  now  you  are  going  to  get  new  powers.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
princes  and  kings  and  the  British  Government.  Today  there  is  people’s  rule. 
How  did  I  become  the  Prime  Minister?  I  was  selected  by  your  representatives, 
whom  you  have  sent  to  the  Lok  Sabha  and  Rajya  Sabha.  So,  in  a  sense,  I  have 
been  selected  by  you,  and  I  can  be  removed  by  you  whenever  you  so  wish.  I 
have  not  been  made  the  Prime  Minister  because  of  my  birth,  though  my  father 
has  influenced  me  greatly.  But  the  tradition  of  hereditary  rule  has  disappeared. 
Any  one  of  you  little  children,  sitting  here,  can  become  the  Prime  Minister  in 
ten,  twelve  and  twenty  years’  time.  The  question  of  caste,  class  or  creed  does 
not  arise.  Any  child  in  India,  who  is  willing  to  serve  the  country  and  prepares 
himself,  can  hope  to  become  the  Prime  Minister  or  President  of  India.  There  is 
no  obstacle.  All  doors  are  open,  though  it  is  obvious  that  to  be  able  to  win  that 
high  honour,  the  person  should  have  ability  and  merit. 

Who  is  our  President  today?  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad.  All  of  you  know  him, 
and  he  occupies  the  highest  position  in  the  land.  Yet,  he  is  no  king  or  zamindar. 
Nor  is  he  a  millionaire.  Yes,  he  is  a  very  able  person  who  has  served  India 
loyally.  He  comes  from  a  small  landholding  family  of  Bihar.  But  he  has  been 
chosen  for  his  merit  and  ability  and  the  service  that  he  did  to  the  country.  So 
the  nation  had  faith  in  him.  Similarly  any  child  in  India,  who  has  the  ability  and 
intelligence,  can  be  elected  to  be  the  President,  irrespective  of  his  caste  and 
religion.  Though  the  majority  of  the  people  in  India  are  Hindus,  there  are  millions 
of  Muslims,  Christians,  Sikhs  and  Parsis,  Buddhists,  etc.  in  India.  Any  one  of 
them  who  has  the  ability  can  become  the  President  or  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
Caste  and  creed  are  no  bar.  The  only  requirement  is  that  he  should  have  ability, 
intelligence  and  the  willingness  to  serve  India. 

So  we  want  that  every  one  in  India  should  get  equal  opportunities.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  only  on  paper,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and 
opportunities  for  education  are  not  available  to  everyone.  We  want  to  remedy 
that,  because  without  education,  no  individual  can  excel  in  his  chosen  profession 
in  the  modem  world.  Therefore,  we  are  spreading  education  all  over  the  country. 
We  are  also  making  arrangements  to  see  to  it  that  the  poor  girls  and  boys  who 
do  well  in  school  should  get  scholarships  to  go  in  for  higher  education,  to 
become  doctors  or  engineers.  Later  on  we  would  like  to  provide  free  education 
to  everyone.  But  at  the  moment  we  can  only  provide  scholarships  to  selected 
bright  students,  irrespective  of  their  caste  and  creed,  who  have  merit. 

We  have  to  progress  step  by  step,  because  India  is  a  vast  country,  with  a 
population  of  over  forty  crores.  It  is  an  uphill  task  to  try  to  uplift  forty  crores 
of  human  beings.  It  takes  time.  But  if  you  go  on  a  Bharat  Darshan,  in  the 
special  trains  which  are  run  for  the  purpose,  as  innumerable  farmers  and  students 
do  these  days,  you  can  see  what  is  happening  in  the  country  today.  You  will 
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realise  that  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  North,  and  Kashmir 
and  the  Punjab,  Bengal  and  the  mountainous  terrain  of  Assam,  Bihar,  Rajasthan, 
Bombay,  Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Madras,  are  all  part  of  India.  From 
North  to  South,  we  are  one  large  family,  even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to 
speak  the  language.  You  will  then  comprehend  the  myriad  forms  of  India.  She 
has  many  beautiful  faces,  from  the  snow-clad  Himalayan  peaks  to  the  sweltering 
heat  of  Rameshwaram,  near  the  sea.  Yet,  amidst  all  her  diversity  there  is  an 
invariable  bond  of  unity. 

We  must  always  remember  that  India  is  one,  and  the  moment  we  let  her 
unity  slip  away,  we  become  weak.  India  is  one  on  the  map,  in  our  ancient 
culture  and  arts,  politically  as  well  as  economically.  But  some  people  forget 
this  and  fight  among  themselves  in  the  name  of  religion  or  caste  or  language  or 
province.  There  can  be  no  greater  stupidity,  than  this.  It  is  absolutely  wrong, 
because  it  weakens  the  country. 

Big  things  are  happenings  all  over  the  country  and  a  new  life  and  strength 
are  apparent,  particularly  where  the  new  panchayat  raj  has  been  established.  It 
is  bringing  about  a  rapid  transformation  and  the  farmers  are  now  looking  for 
ahead.  It  will  happen  here  also,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  it.  On  the  one 
hand  we  must  increase  agricultural  production  and  on  the  other,  set  up 
industries,  big  and  small,  develop  handicrafts  and  other  village  industries,  so 
that  people  may  not  depend  only  on  land.  I  do  not  want  that  the  educated 
people  should  leave  their  villages  to  go  to  the  cities  in  search  of  jobs.  Jobs  are 
not  easy  to  come  by  and  so  they  are  neither  here  nor  there.  They  should  stay  in 
the  villages  and  help  in  their  uplift  and  make  them  beautiful  and  strong.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  progress. 

Now  you  may  feel  that  though  I  talk  of  a  great  many  things,  I  do  not  make 
any  mention  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  that  you  are  facing  today.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  talked  of  big  things  but  unless  we  do  so,  even  the  small  things  do 
not  get  done  and  those  who  are  engrossed  in  petty  preoccupations  do  not  look 
beyond  them.  So  we  have  to  see  to  both,  and  be  clear  in  our  minds  about 
where  we  are  going.  Ours  is  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  which  will  take  years. 
But  first  of  all  we  must  be  clear  about  our  goals.  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  them 
by  vaguely  groping  here  and  there.  Therefore,  we  must  have  a  clear  picture  in 
our  minds  about  what  we  want.  Broadly  speaking,  our  goal  is  to  alleviate  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  people  of  India.  You  can  make  it  clearer  by  saying 
that  we  want  to  ensure  that  everyone  in  India  gets  all  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  and  the  opportunity  to  progress.  In  short,  we  want  to  bring  about  equality 
among  the  people  and  remove  the  disparity  in  wealth,  custom  and  what  not. 
There  is  tremendous  disparity  among  the  people  today,  for  which  the  caste- 
system  has  been  responsible.  The  Harijans  have  been  brutally  suppressed.  So 
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we  must  strive  to  bring  about  equality  in  society.  Everyone  cannot  be  exactly 
alike  because  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in  intelligence,  physical  strength, 
etc.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  there  ought  to  be  equal  opportunities  for  all, 
so  that  each  one  can  go  as  far  as  his  ability  permits.  If  every  child  gets  equal 
opportunity  for  education,  food,  clothing  and  is  well  looked  after,  he  can  go  as 
far  as  he  is  able  to.  So  we  want  to  build  a  socialist  pattern  of  society,  in  which 
there  is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  not  right  that  some  people  should  become 
millionaires  while  the  majority  of  them  remain  poor.  It  is  just  not  fitting  in  the 
modern  age. 

This  is  the  picture  before  us.  We  must  remember  how  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  have  managed  to  progress.  They  have  done  so  by  taking 
advantage  of  science  and  technology.  There  was  no  electricity  anywhere  in  the 
world  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet,  it  was  always  there  in  the  form  of  lightning, 
in  the  skies.  It  was  finally  discovered  by  one  intelligent  human  being,  when  he 
was  flying  a  kite.  By  a  gradual  process  of  testing  and  experimenting,  electricity 
was  discovered  and  harnesses  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is  by  taking  advantage  of 
new  discoveries  that  the  West  has  progressed.  The  railways  were  invented 
only  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  after  the  discovery  of  steam  power. 
You  can  imagine  what  an  ordinary,  everyday  thing  steam  is.  Yet,  it  is  such  a 
great  source  of  power,  and  when  it  was  harnessed,  it  could  move  a  wheel  and 
the  railway  engine  was  made.  Gradually,  improvements  were  made  and  now 
we  travel  by  train  all  over  the  country.  Remember  that  all  this  has  happened 
within  the  last  century  or  so.  This  is  how  there  has  been  progress  in  the  world 
by  harnessing  the  natural  sources  of  energy.  There  is  no  magic  about  it.  Steam 
and  electricity  have  always  been  there  for  everyone  to  see.  It  was  a  question  of 
recognising  their  potential. 

All  this  is  the  business  of  science,  and  so  we  must  develop  a  scientific 
temper  in  the  country.  The  more  we  learn  of  science,  the  faster  we  will  progress. 
But  unity  is  essential  above  everything  else.  We  must  put  an  end  to  the  constant 
feuds  and  wrangling  among  the  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Allahabad 
these  days.  It  is  stupid.  By  making  our  panchayats  strong,  we  will  reduce  these 
tendencies  and  also  protect  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the  officials. 
You  must  not  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  bribes  and  what  not.  It  is  bad  for  the 
giver,  as  well  as  for  the  taker. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Lucknow, 
your  MLAs,  to  help  you.  So  you  must  be  the  members  of  the  District  Congress 
Committee.  The  Allahabad  district  needs  to  be  awakened  a  little.  It  is  becoming 
a  very  sleepy  place.  This  is  the  time  for  hard  work  and  you  must  also  realise 
that  the  future  of  Allahabad  or  India  rests  not  in  the  hands  of  officials,  but  in 
your  own.  You  can  mould  it  as  you  wish. 
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Wherever  you  go  in  India  today,  you  will  find  that  those  who  have  worked 
hard  have  progressed  a  great  deal.  The  farmers  of  Madras  and  Andhra  Pradesh 
have  increased  their  production  enormously.  Their  hand  is  the  same  as  elsewhere 
in  India  but  being  more  intelligent  and  hard  working.  They  are  producing  much 
more.  So  your  future  is  in  your  hands.  The  moment  you  start  relying  on  officials, 
your  pace  will  become  slower.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  minimise  the  role  of 
officials  in  the  new  panchayat  system.  They  will  be  there  merely  to  guide  and 
advise.  The  powers  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  So  in  this  way  the 
country  is  gradually  forging  ahead. 

I  think  the  pace  of  progress  will  accelerate  as  we  gradually  gain  in  strength 
and  the  problems  that  we  are  facing  are  solved.  But  ultimately  everything  depends 
on  you,  meaning  all  of  us,  and  the  pace  at  which  we  are  willing  to  move.  We 
are  living  in  a  turbulent  world  today,  with  the  great  powers  constantly  at  one 
another  's  throats  and  brandishing  lethal  weapons  which  can  destroy  the  whole 
world.  So  in  such  a  situation  we  must  prepare  ourselves  by  being  strong  and 
united. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  welcome  that  you  have  given  me.  Iam  happy  to 
be  here  after  such  a  long  interval.  Jai  Hind! 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice.  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


(b)  New  Delhi 


5.  Public  Meeting17 

m  mF  wft  rpmM  %  f%  arm  %  amft  m  %  #qfn  an  mff 

I  aft  rfm  3ft  wfr#  t  iis  arm  armft  %  w  armn  nt  atlr  w  alt?  3mff  3f  rpn 
2JT  am  3m  TRT  3ft  f&ff  amRTT  ?t  T5T  %,  35m  if  aTRT 

mTmff  t.W  ^  mmft  JfSjJ  f353T  I  1#  % 

arm  rm  wfft  1 f%  mm  npft  afrr  mm  %  3m  t?  mft  armmT  aft 
WFrft  amrnT  aft  nrnfe  ft  ?f  fm  mnft  #nf  %  feft,  mnft  msiraff  %  fet 
wt  1 1  ns  mF  mnft  ^f  3#n  %  armft  ^ft  aftr  gmftrm  I 

17.  Speech,  31  December  1960,  at  the  Ramlila  Grounds,  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Congress  Party.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5960,  5961,  5962,  NM  No.  1307,  1308, 
1309. 

The  latter  half  of  the  speech  is  about  the  Punjabi  Suba  agitation. 

18.  She  arrived  in  New  Delhi  on  29  December  on  a  fifteen-day  pilgrimage  and  holiday  m 
India.  National  Herald,  30  December  1960. 
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MM  JM  Et  OTnff,  MEFt  ft  EEFt  fM  EEffc  MEET  FEtt  EE  fed!  %,  EF 
SITES  gftET  %  F^EfE  3  EFft  Wt  f  %  EF,  itf  Eft  EET  f$T  Eft  SEtEEft  I 

[diwqii  ft  FEtt  fsr  etfs19  %  ft  w  tetee  fast  ft,  f  ft  tEf  sifter  fIet  f 

Eft  E?flHH  ME  EE  ftff  Ef  EEF  %  EEETt,  EEEE  EIRE  EEM  f  ftt  FE  MFt  fE 
ft  ftefte  FEt  1 1  [EiffET]  ft  sEiEfft  ft  ff#  t  fF  ft  ffFff  em  f  ftfft  ftt 
eeft  e^j  Mgsrc  sis  f  ft  MfsT  i 


[Speech  by  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike] 


[Nehru  continues  Speech] 


E1F  SflfSET  f  EF  tetS#  f  ESlt  ft  TFT  1 1  EFT  S>  SETESft  %  Eisf  RET  ft 
EFtt  ft  I  MS  OTPT^Ft  SFSt  #1  ETFSf,  MS  MESt  EF  EF  EM  gsf  FT  EtFT  ffST, 
fSF#  EM  I  fttF#  EM  ft  EF  ETET  Ef  EM3TT  %  fSFft  %  fit  FSffS  fST  ftt  EF 
SMS  %,  W  EM  f  FEM  ftT  EFT  FT  3?tT  Eft  qf  EFT  Ef  ft  EF  ME  FfFS  STfEF 
EM  %,  ESF#  EM  ft  STgtT  1 1  STW  EE|S  %  fEElft  I  ftt  FftS-FftS  EE§S  Ef 
ft  %  I  ET#  F%E,  SF|S  Eft  ff  EES  FFT,  ET#  #7  ft  ft  EE§E  %  f%E§E 
fSEft-gE#  I  FSSf  EF  E#S  FT  EFE  1 1 

SF  SS  fef  e?  FElt  FST-ESE  3TtT  EF  Wt  %  IF  FE  Mtf  ft?f  sf  STS  Ft  #k 
EF  ft#-ft#  El#  EFE  eft  Ft#  t  EESf  EE  SEE  SsT  I  g#  E1|S  T|Sft  %  ft  EFT  Elf  I 

#  S#  ETFET  EF  sffs  E  Ft  ft  f  SEISE#  ft  Ft  FEtt  EF  TM‘f  if  F  SET#  if  SSSf 

#  EM  I  F#f^E  ff  SS#  FFt  Eft  ET,  #FS  SSSf  WE  #  M%  Ef  Et  SrfFT  I  gt 
Tgff  gf  I  ff  SS#  ETF  ifSI  %  fU  MW  Eft  SSSf  Eli^K  EF  EFT  %FS  Ef  Et 
#E,  EE  Et  gSTfSS  EE#  ft  S#  EFT  ft  I  ME  FE,  ft#S  EF  EE1F  Et  ff  WFt 
^t  %  EF  ME  E#ETE  Ft  EEIF  E#  1 1  [M] 

EF  M3ftE  ETE  %  ME  FE  M^  W  FElft  #ft  EEIT  %?TEE  E#E  %  75f 
EIEtETF  Ft  I  IMt  EW  ^  feE  #  EF  FTE?t  EF  EM  EEM 1 3ttt  ^TEFT  EF  MET 
f^TE%  FE-#E  M,  Et-E|  EFM,  e|-E%  iliEHH,  E%-E%  ?11%EE  EflFET  E^t  #t 
FE  EE  Et  fg#  EF  EJEET,  EF  FEE?t  PtEltf  MEE^t  E§E  E5E  M#  I 
gniRtd  1 1%  ME  W  fEE%  1 1  Ef  Et  %t  ME %  EWFt^t  ^ff0  ^  FFt  El«^  it  FE 
FE  E1E  Ft  EEFt  Elt  t  EEEft  ^  E^t%  ^  El^  tt^EEE  tr,  ^tfFE  ME  ME  Et% 
sft  31  fet'Et  FEE?t  I  gEEt  FE  EEt  %  EtET  FE  ftE  E5t  M^t  Eft  EM  ET%E  'Stt 

19.  Sham  Nath. 

20 .  Choudhry  Brahm  Perkash,  President,  Delhi  Pradesh  Congress  Committee;  and  first  Chief 
Minister  of  Delhi  State. 
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FlftrT  gTO  TOTR#  TTTR#  # 1 

ORFRT  RTR  RTT  RR  FR  #R#  t  #  RRT,  RRT  TO#R  T#T#  FR#  RT#^  FR#  RTR# 
TIT#  t  FR  RRFRT  RTR  #  RR#  #  I  FR  RR#  #  t#RRT  %^RR  RRRT,  RTR  RR5TT 
RRR  RRT  I  RRT FR  RR#  #  RRT-RRT  §3TT  ?  TOR#  RT#  RTR  5#  RT#  R#  #  W  %  #T 
FR  RR#  #  #  #  RTR  FTOT  RR#  t#RRT  R5T  FTR  RT  TOR  RTT I  TORR  TO  RF  I  f# 
TORT  ft-^RIH  RTT  FptFITI  f#IT  R#  FR  TO#  RTT  #  R§R  #f  TO  RT#R  RTT  FpftITT 
#TO  t  RT  TOR  RTT  F#FTR  f#IT  R#  #  Ri?R  #f  RF  ft^IRTlR  RTT  F#FTR  #  RTRT 
I,  R#?  #R  RRRR  R#  %  RT#R  #t  FT  RTR  RRR  RT  #i#R  FT  RR#  #  Rp5  RT# 
gRTRT  ##  I  TO#  ##  t,  RRT  RTtR  RTT  Rf#T  RFRT I  TOT  RR  #tR  #  Rf#T  #  RTR 
RT#  RR1R  RRTT  RT#  #,  RF#  t  RR#t  RFT#  %  #  #  R1RRTT  Ft#  %  #  R%  TO  RTT# 
%  #T  RF  TOTR  5#RT  #  tRR##  #  #  RTF  RRT#  1 t#  jfRRT  RRT  RRR#  §F  jfRRT 
%,  FT  RRR  RRR#  1 1  #  #RRT  f  TO#  RR  #  f#  RRTR  RTR  §R  RRT  PF^RtH  RT, 
RRT  5#RT  #  #T  #  #3RT  ff#R#  RRR  R#,  RRT-RRT  RT#  gf,  FRTR  #R  RRRT  TO# 
5#RT  RR#  TOR  ##  %  RRR#  Rt#  I  TO#  RRR#  jfRRT  #  RR  #ft  #5T  RT  #ft 
##  RRRTO  R#  #T  RRT  RFR  #RTTT  TFRT  t  #  PtRF  R1RT  #  I  F##R  TOR  #R  RTR 
f#R?  TOT  TOPt#  ^J#T  TO#f#TT  #  TO#  RR  R#  ftfTTR  #,  RTFR  #,  TTTF-RTF  R#  RT# 
#,  RTRTR  R-1#l  R#,  FRT  RRT,  FT  #R  #  R#,  ##  TO#  RT#  R#,  RTTTTf#  RR#,  RtRR 
#RT  R#  TOtT  RRT  TgRFTR  gRTT  Ft  R#  TO#  TO  f#5F  R#  I  FT##  RF  RR#  #RT  I  #T 
RF  #  TRRTT 1 5#RT  R#  TO#  TTTR  FR  #  R|  #T  TO#  ##  R#  I  FT##  RT#  Ft 
TOT  f#  RR  FRTTT  ^RTT  TORTR  JTOT  RR  FR  #  TO#  #  RTTRT  Ft  R#  FR  TTR  RT#  # 
R#RFT  FR  f#5?  TO  #  #T  TO  TO#  Rf#  #  gRTT  #t  TgRFTR  R#  I  RR#  f#5TRTR 
TORTR  fTO  #  RFRT  TO  FR1#  TO#  R#  TORT  f#TT  RTF  #  (F^TRIH  #  #R  ^?TFTR 
#,  #R  R#  ##R  RT#R  R#F  #T  F#  #R##  #RR#R  #RRT  #T  RTTFR-FRT 
TOR  R#F  #  ##RT  t,  5TTRR  TOR  TTR  TORTt  R#  R#  ##R  R1R  #  TOR#  ^RT 
%  I  ##T§T  RF  f##  RTF##R#TT#^f####RTO#R|  #T#  f^^TRTR 
^§TFTR  #  #T  f#T#  f^TTOT  #  #R-#R  #  ##  #t#Rp5RTR#  fjRy 
#R-#R  ##  I  R#f#  F#  TOTTR  R#  %  ##R  RR  TOTRT  #R-#R  #  ^TRH  # 
#T  TTR#  R#  #R-#R  F#  I  TOTR  #  5#RT#  RR  ##  #t  RTR#  RTT  #RTT  R  ## 
##  #t,  R#  #t#TT  TTcfi  RTT  #RTT  R#  ##  R#f#  TO%T  #  RRTF  %,  FTR  #, 
#T#  #  TOR#  TO#  R#  t  TIT#  #t?  ft#  ##  #  #TT  RRRR  R#  %,  TO  #T#  #  I 
TORT  TOTR  f#TOT  t  #  1#TTT#  RTT  #  TO  TOTRRTR  #RT  %  #T#  #  ##  5FRT-RRT  R# 
R##  t,  #T#  RTT  I,  TO#ftRTT  I,  RTRR  #  #  TO#  RR  RRT  TO#  #RTRTT  #  I  FR  R## 
#  RT#  #  #ft  T|#  RTR  #  R#  %,  TOTI#  t,  FRR  ##  %  FRTT  R#  TTTR#  t,  f#RT# 
#,  RF  %,  #  #  #TT#  TOTRRTR  #  jf#RT  RR#  %  I  TOR  TOlftfT  #  TO#  %  RF  TO^TftR- 
#ff#RT  RR#  I 

#  FTT  RRR#  5#RT  #  F#  RTRRT  §TO  TFRT  t  #T  RRT,  RRT  RRT  RTf  TOTR# 
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dkg  gfRRT  d  rt  andr  rrj  m  wt  dkg  %  rrr  FRrk 

RRd  %fdRd?kRRRdFkRTR  3fid  |,  fRBRT  RRTRT  RTF  gTRTT  I,  aEERT  RTRTRT  I 

3er  kafltp^^rdFTfdt  dRTRT  fad  adfRRrdR^R  R^fkwk  dark  fkiPT 
d  dr  Mr  Rid  %  rir,  kfdR  ^rra^rr  rf  I  %  dr  rriri  auRT  |  rr  fh  g^E  d  RRd 
rr  %tt  dt^iidr  m  ■sTidPTr  dr  aiRRiR  Rdon  %  Fddr  RgR  d  RRd  I  %  ft  rr 

kd  3rr  afk  gRE  d  kd  fr  Rdf  dr  RRd  Rdfd  kdFT  Rd  1 1  rirrir  dr  gfkRT 

dr  rrrrt  dr  kdFT  I  aid  fl-gRin  d  rrirT  dr,  r|  rrirT  dr,  RRd  kdFi  1 1  r% 
RRd  d  rrtrt  rrt  fd  ^fsr  fr  gR  gRkk  RRid,  RFkd  RFid,  anddR  RRd,  Rik 
RRd  fr  fr  g?R>  dr  RRd,  ^rr  rrtrt  %  -jet  rrr  rrtrt  %  kk  rrr  r^r  rr  rrtrt 
%,  rrt-rrt  Rik  1 1  d  gd  fdd  fr  rtr  Rk  id  t  rrrr  fd  Rid  rri  FRk  kd  FRRk 
RRd  t  Rdf  gRE  d  wif  dt  ad  k  diRT  f  RRdf  rfri  Rd  dr,  rfri  Rd  t 
dd-dd  Rdf  rt,  ddkd  FiRd  rt  i 

aid  k  rir  Rd  k  rt  tft  f  fkdr  k,  w^t  Rddf1  rtr  ad  rtrT  Rd  k  rtrrrt 
Rddr  Rd  rf  RRid  rr  rtrtrt  rrrt  d  tft  %  ad  Rd  rtr-r:  fdr  tfrt  dm,  Rdfd 
aiFR  w  I  adr  fdgRiH  rt  d  kd  aidk  RRk  rrtf-rstrtt  rrrt  t,  Rd  Rd  d 
RFk  d  FRk  r^tj  RRdk  kdgsTR  d  anprrk  k  ?ttrt  fdR  k  1  ard  d  RRd  Rd  gR 
t  kfdR  FRk  ktRT  Id  anR  rrrt,  3ttr  ddEE  RRdf  Ftr  k,  Rd  afd  d  Rk  kdrpR 
dd  I  3TR  k  RR dd^§TR  RR  RR  RTR  d  aii^dl  Rd  RRTRT  dfdR  R^E  RR%  kd^TR 
RRd  jfRRTd %afrrdRFlfd?Rd  g^E d RRdtkd rre  an  dr  t rrrr 

gRRRRT  dr,  RT5ER  d  RRT  3R#  %,  R?d  gt  RRER  afTT  RRdkd  d  ad  RREdkd 

Rdr  trtrt  I  dddr  dr  1  dfdR  dd  dR  dd  d  rt%  t,  dR  dd  Rdf  dr  rrt 

t,  dR  aror  k  ?rRfk  1 1 

3RR  Rrd  t  fd  kradr  RTRRlfdERT  RRd  I,  Ridk?  RF,  m  RRT  R^t  %? 
RRgddRR  RRk  t,  rr%  ik  gRk  RRd  k  RgR  rrirt  rt  afk^ddf  rrf  k  aufki 

k  RRT  ?k  RRT  RRRT  RgRT  d  R^E  fdgRTR  RR  RgT  %RRT  aiRR  d  RRT  d  RTfdWR 
RR  RRT,  d  RrRdk  d  wk  Rid  ?Rk  RREdk  d  RRRk  ?R?TR  Rd  R3k  Rk,  IRk 
RRdk  d  R5E  gjk  Rk  RTRTSR  RRRk  Rd  RRk  df  aid  RRRR  adlR  RF  ?k  gRRRT 

qgr  1  d  Rd  d  Rt  afk  FRd  kgk  k  gt  ddR  RRk  d  ?k  rr?e  kdRT  %  gkdr 
k  RRfkE  d  dd  fdr  fkr  RFdf  1 1  k  gRRRTRf  RR  Rd  R5F  TFT  I,  k  R^F  TFT  I  RR 

Rd  k  Rd  d  gRRRTR  d,  fdgd,  fkR^  d,  kRf  d  1  Rd  r  Rd  dd  k  FRk  dug 

d  d  RERRT  RFRT  I  3JRR  dk  RR,  aiRR  ^  atRR  Rd  dk  RR  klT  RRRTR 1 1  kfdR 


21.  On  1  January  1960,  to  inaugurate  the  36th  session  of  the  All-India  Bengali  Literary 
Conference  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Tagore  centenary  celebrations,  see  SWJN/SS/66/ 
item  1 . 
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for  #  rrt  #  (F^trih  #  rrt  fhftr-rrtrt  Ft#  RTflH  fhr#  nte  ttr#  F  3#t  fh 

RTHR#  Ft  Rl#  |-  RT#  RRFR  %  RTH  Tt,  RT#  #  RTH  Tt,  RT#  Rlt##T  %  RTH 
%  I  FH1#  RFT  Hit##  f#R#  F 3TTH  RTR#  F iRH#  F#  fRHgTT  RTH#T  RTT  f#HT,  RT# 
#  RTH  #,  RT#  HM  #  RTH  #,  HR  ##  F  Rt  1#  RRT  #RT  RTF  HFT#  RT#  # 
3H#  t,  HTTH  RTF  FFT#  RT#  #  t#FTHH  fTTHT##  t  3#T  RF  3TRH I  %  FH  FHR# 
RIF  HR#  I  R#f#  RTT-RTT  RF  ##  f#T  FFT#  t  3#T  TR#  #  FH#  311#  t  3#T  ## 
##  RT  HT#  3  3H#  I  RRt#  F#  RRT  R#  RTRTR  #,  #T  %  F#  %  FH#  TT1H#  #  HFTF 
F  UR#  HTHT  RFRT  %  HIT  HH  HTT  RTRT  %  I  #  RT#  F#  RTF  HR#  R#  ¥  R#1#  FH  3T1HH 

#  RFR  R#  RTF-RTF  R#  HH1RR1R  3#T  HFRRTF  3#T  HT#R1R  3#T  #tR-RTtH  RTF  3#T 
'j#RTR,  ##R  HH  HR#  ##  RTRTR  gTRT  R#  Ft#  H#R,  RRTRT  Ft#  HTfFR  I  3TRT  # 
R#  %  #  HR  RIF  RFRFI  HI#  t,  #tf  RI%  R#  TF^  t  R#f  I  FT#R  #  %#T^TR  IfIH#T 

#  FH#  RTT#H  #  HRT  F®  3#T  #  3TTHRTT  SRR  FHR#  HHF  fRTTTRT  RTFRT  f  I  ?H  HR# 

#  #  FH  FH-RTTF  RTH  #  f#5#  HR-HR  RF  f#T  H5IRT  %  FH  RI#  #,  3IR  #  TJFT# 
F,  Rtt#  f#H  3TTH  3T7RRR  qf|#HT  |0T^  HfF#HT  t#  R#F  ##  HI#  RTH  #H  RIF 
T#  t  f#H#  I^WH  #  FRFIF  R#  #R  TT#  I 

3TTH#  #t#ff  HFT  #  RH#  Ft#  F  RFT  RF  HTRTFlfRRIRI  RTT  FTFT  HFIRT  RTRT  %  3fR 
RHF  #  Ft#  1 1  #  #T,  RF  HRFIRT  f#  fFR^RTH  HR  RI#H  RT#F  3ITF#  RRT  R§R 
Ft  HR HRFIFR 1 3#T  3IRFRFF 1 3#T  FlfR?RFF  F 3#T  #RT  HT#  RT  H##  RF#  RH 

#  HrfFT  F  RR  g^RRT  #RT  F 1  FH#  ##  #  HRFHFF  #  Ft#  t  #RR£TT  #  Ft#  t, 
H#  #%  I  ?RIFIRT  R  FRT  R  HRT  ##R  HRIH  RF  #RT  %  1#  RF>  gRF  #  RFR#F 
l#RT  RT#  %,  RRj  5RE  1#RT  #F  TFT  %,  f#RT  HR  TFT  ^  I  3IR  c^H  #H  ##  #  R#, 

RH  FT#  R#,  TIlR  HRT  #  %F  R#,  #F  RT#,  f#T  R#,  #  #  HR  #HT  #  % 
R#  #t#  #,  ##R  gTRT  RR  fFHTH  t#RT  I  altT  #  TfTT#  RF  ##  I  f#  HH#  #HPT 

#  T3TTTT  R|#,  RRT  R^TT#  #  f#RT  RTRT  I,  RRT  RTTRT,  RRT  R#  RHRT  RT  #f#cR#  # 
R#  I  #  RF  #  3TTR#  §]H  #  #  RTFRT  RTFHT  RT  R#f#  FR#  HTH#  RRT  3T#R  FTHH 
%,  RRT  HTRT  #  R#tRR  FR1#  gTRT  #  R#  HRPfH  gfRRTF  FT#  3R#  RS#  #  f#R  #T 
3TR  #  RHTRT  3TTHT  %  f#  RRl#  T3H  5f#HF  #  RTTRFT  T3FT#  #R#  RRTR  #  RH  ## 
#,  R#R  #  HTRT  R##T  RF  HHTH  ^TRT  #  RF#  RTT,  RF  R#F  RFR  RFH  #  #  H#  # 
RTRT  I  3Ri#T  #  #  #Rf  #t  RHTH  RRT  #  H#  HHFTRT  f#  RRT  RTTRT  RlflR  3#T 
^T#  #FRH  RTTRT,  R#T  #FRH  #  RTtf  gTRT  R#  RFT I  HI#  #  HPHR1#  #,  RT#  R#R1# 
#,  RTF  3T#ftRR  Ft,  R#  HH  Ft,  R##  Ft  RT  RTRTR  Ft,  3TRFR  #FRH  F  I 

3TTR  ##R  RH#  RT  RTRR  HRF  RTH  JR  Fft  JR,  FI#  §R,  RRTF  JR  gTRT  #  I  tpSF 
RTH  RTF  t#T  RFR  TlF  R#  F  Rf#T  TJSTT#-^R#  t,  RTRTR  F,  #TTH  F,  H#?  R#t# 


22.  Resolution  on  National  Integration,  see  also  item  10. 
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FRFi  fat  ftFfat  Rifat  I  Rfa-RFfat  ft#,  fat  ft  #  RRfa  #  fa#  rrt  #,  # 
ftFRR  %  i  rf  rr  Rtft  fa#  ft  Rfa  rr  fa  %  Rfa  g?R  Rfa  w  ft  %  Fft  fat 
%  ftFRR  RT#  I  fa  RRft  RIRR1  RRRT  ft,  fa  ^RR  fa  Fft  TfR  RRft  RTRR1  RRRT 
%  I  #  ^fat  RIR  RF  t#  ftFRR  #  RRRI  RRR  ft,  tfa  R#  RT  Rft  RRft  Fft  Rfa 
fa  RTR  %  fa,  R#  ?  R#t#  faF  I  Fft  RR,  RRT  fafal  %  iRFR  fa  fa  R#  ’ft 

fr  r  ft  rt  Rfa  fr  w  RfttRTRftFRfa^RTRftfafafa  OT  RRI? 

RR  fa  #  fa  fa#lft  RRIR  fa  f  fttfal  RR  RIR  RTR  I  tfa  R1RRR  fa  J#RT 
tfalTR  fa  I,  W  fa  ft,  R#R  eft  %,  faM#  fa  %,  fR  Rl#  fa  t,  ifaft  eft  RIR# 
fa  $R#M  fa  eft  |  cfqffa  Tft  FR  Rift  fftfa  fat#  3RR  falft  f,  RF  RRjfft  fa 
RTRR  I,  Rlft-Rlft  Rlfa  R#  ft,  fatf  ’ft  ft#T  RRRT  1 1  fa  ffalFT  ft  RF  ftfaT  ftk 

fa  fa  faftr  ft  fan  r#  1 1  fa  far  fa  fa  ft  rtr  rrri  I  fan  rtr  rrrt  rfr 

RF  Rift  fa  ">H  chugm  ysi  RT  tfan,  R#R  Rf#  eR  fa,  fa  fa  far  #R1  ft  fa#  fafa 
3R#  ffaRPTf  fat  FR  RTR  RIRRI  ft,  FR  TO  Rifat  RIRRT  %  RllR  fa  RRRT  ffaRT  FR 
fa  ft  RF  Rift  I  Rift  ft  tftfaf  far  RRRR  fat  fan  fat  fat  FR#  fa,  fa  FTR 
fat  FlfRR  fat  I  ft  fat  RR#  Rft  fat  fa  fa  RR#  fat  Rff  fat  #F  ft  fa  FR  TJTR 
Rlftft,  fat  RR#  R*RRT,  ftfat  fa  R3#  t  fa,  fttfal  Rifat  #FRI  I  fa  fat 
fan  fa  FRlftt  ft  RR  FRk  fa  W  ft  ^-faftfaf,  fat  #Rft#  I  fafa  Rfa  RR  Rtf 
ftR  fafa  jfa  far  fa  i 

RT  fafa  t  tfa  ftft  gfaf  ft,  RR  gRI  faR  RI  RN  fafa,  RR  gRF  fa  ^§TFIR 
|  gfa  fa  RftfftR  fa,  RT  ftfa  fa  ^IFIR  ft  RF  ft  RF  fafa  fat  K  fat,  RR  ft 
RR  faft  Rifat  ftR  fat  I  tfafat  RFT  Rift  fafa  I  RRF  RRT-RRT  RRR 

t  Rifat  ftfatftftf  tfaRtTRRtlfaftfqfa?  Rifat  fat  RR I  faft  SIR  fat  ftft 
ft  tfapT  fat  RIR  fa  Rk  Rlfa  fa  ft  Rift  RFRT  Rlfa  Rftft  fat-fat  Rft  fat, 
fa  Rfa  Rfa,  Rfa  fa  fat  RR5I  tfaR,  yRFT  fa  fRR,  ^RFT  far  fa  fat, 
fafa  Rlffa  FFlft  fa#  Rftt  RT  RRftt  ft  RR  FR  fttRR  Rifat  fa  fa  I  Rft  ft  fa 
fa  ?  ft  fafa  fa  ft  fa  W  Rift  ft  R  Rft  fa  ft  #  fatft  #RR  #|t  ft#  ft  ft  #  Rr 

farar  fat  fan#  ft#  ft  hurt  fa  tfa,  rir  fa  tfa,  rir  fa  ffa  i  rrr  #rr  #  ft 

fat  Rfa  ftFRR  ft  fa  fa,  Rft  RlWlft  ft,  Rft  tfafR  fa  ftfftRT  ft,  Rft  RTftfa  ft 

RR  fat  #R  RFT  fa'  R#  ft  #  #RR  ft  I  RftftR!  faRFF  5^R  ft  ft  Rlffa  tfa 

faRR  fa  RRT  ft  Rfa  RRR#  ft,  falR  RT  ft  ftRR  ft,  W-fa  ft,  RW# 

R#R  ft  fa  RIR  ft  Rft  RI  RRR  I  RF  RRTR  Ft  RIR  ft  RTRI  fa  RFIT  ft  gift  RI 

♦  ♦ 

RRR,  RF  RRTR  Ft  RIR  ft  RIR  fa  RFRI  R#R  ft,  RRRlft  ft,  FT  RRF  ft  Rft  ^RR 
RRR  ft  UR#  RR  3RRT  ft  tfa  FRRI  RR  R2R7T  #R  Ft  R#  fa  RR1R  RR  ftRRR 
Ft  ffafa  ##  fa  R§R  R#T  R  Ft  Rift,  Rlfa  #R  faR  fa  #  R^R  ft  I  fatffa 
Ffa  Rfa  Rlfa  RF  RRRRTR  RH  RRRR  TUT  ft  I  RjR  FRRt  R§R  Ffa  RR#R  ft  fa 
FIT  tfa  RRR  fa  faft  RF  ft  fttfaR  ##  RIR  Rfa  RF  ft  RR  #  RF  tfa  #RR  g?R 
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if  kFT  it  Riff%  3ER  kFT  Rif  FlRT  Rqqft  it  RFRTR  fi>fl<W,  Rt#  RR  WRT  qk  RR% 
F§R  if  qRRFT I  H#  I  RFF  it  kFT  if  Rt  ?tfRFf  t,  R#T  t,  FRt,  RRt,  tt  tt  1 1 
^tt  RRRR  tRT  FR3TTR  it  f%  RRt  RR  #R  RRkkT  qRRFT  RFT  RRt,  FT  RFF  RSf  ktsFT 
fkt  RTF?#  Fjq,  RfR-itR  R§R  R  Ti,  RF  ktt  RTt  1 1  FRit  ftq  RF  #t  Rk?  #T 
RRTR  RFt  t  RlfiR  %  FT  RR  Rqk  #^f  Rtt  #F  %  tint  RR  Rfqq  i,  RS%  RkTF 
FFT I  RF  it  FR%  RsFRF  E3T  I 

m  RTR  RF  RRF  fiRRET  R1R 1 RRT  RTR  RiflR  RF  tRFTR  qf  FR  tot  qRFRT 

rtr  Rtr,  itk  it  ?jr  5??  Frit-Frit  gFikrT  RTFkt  qFt  i,  qFt  it  Rrrk  f§r  #r  t 

tt  f%  R^r  RTt,  RRT  FFflfTR  ttitFT  if,  RRf%  -3T^qFr  qt-ftt  t  #7  rgSTFIR  RtR 
t  #T  RRRR  JR1R  tt  FT  RFF  RF  SIR  RTRT I  gEF  Rif  RMlt,  fRRTtt  REpt  Rif 

ftff  stt  i  rf#  it  rjr  to  rpr  sto  i  if,  qFt  antor  fft  if  Rgq  itkt  rtrir  t 

Rto  if,  qqqfldk  t  Rif  Rto  i,  if  Rto  arftoR  rRsirk  fit 

fi^Rin  ^  f^qq  k,  gt  Ruto  Rif  kto  i  itor  gfk  if  RiffR  qp  tor  Rkt 
qr  rr  Tif  if,  Rto  Rrto  Ft  to  FtoFrt  rtr  M  rrrf  ftrr  rft,  RtitgFtRT 
anFfkif  t  rr t  rfrt  §rt  i  if  stir  FftoR  qiiR  rf  qf  if  ki  qi-q|  rrt  tot 
RFi  i,  ftftrif  ititf  i  to  gtoriR  tot  i,  #r  #r  i,  gpto3  i  grit  RRik 
it  iRk  iqr  t,  tuifi  q#R  ?jr  Ft,  ffFiqw  i?RT  tfr  qifiqT  i,24  tk  ^r-#t 

RRRRkR  HMimi  tf  qk^:  |  if  3TF5FFFT  t  ikrqR  gqf%R  I  RFF-if  Rflt,  qRff 

#t  ^mfr  RRqff  it,  ?r  it  tkf  t  ifqi  i,  ?r  itf  rrfft  qqi  i  tiFR  ffr 
it  rf  RRt  it  itt  k  i,  qiffFF  fqqff  qff  rotr  qq  rri  t  I  qqqq  rfrfrt 

RR  RTRTi  t  fjrrt  R#t,  RR  RRlt  t  fiRTR  t  RF  #R  kTRt  ki  RTR  fRR  it  SiRk 
SR  it  ^lil  i  I  iMlfq  -RIRM  RRFt  sMf  if  tfFFR  tt  ffFRT  fi^RtlH  R?f  tt  RR 
RRR  it  RRt  if  kFRTif  #R  i  3fk  kFRTR  Ftt  RF  R^Ffi  FT#  if  Rt  Rif  RTR  1 1 
RIF  t  RIR5RFR  fRRFT  Rlt,  it  it  tr  RR  RTRt  t  FRiRTit  FRRiff  i  I  qqf  i?  RRffFF 
RR  RRR  RFF  R#R  RSRR  FFRtR  t  qnk  t  RJR  ^RTFT  RfR  RT  Rt  i,  RFF  RR-RR 
itif  ifiRR  it  #r  rt  Ri  i  fkRRi  R^i  t  #rr  fif%R  rrtr  ^r  r%  i,  irr-  tit 
t,  ili  it  RT  Ri  i,  R§R  Mitt  it%  t  FRi  Ft  t  Rif  i  I  ttFFRFR'  fi^iq  RRFt 
gRiFit  rr%  wt  i  r#r  k  f§r  rr%  it  gq  i  fr#  rtrir  Rit  3tk  iR  rirff  Ritf 
k  kf^  #t  qRqttkqe  i  fqq  tfFFRTM  t  qrRTk  it  k  tk  c^r  RRk  rtf  Rfiftt  Rii 
#q  Rfsfftf  k  suit  riffrer  k  ikr  rt  wtr  fiRT  rt,  qftqiR  ftFRT  rt  RqkR 

RR  I  fkr  Rfittt  k  RRFFT  qFF  RFT  WITR  fFFRT,  RRFt  Rtt  ?IRR  Rk  RR  RFR  ktRT 


23.  Probably  Moideen  Koya;  see  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  History  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress ,  Vol.  1  (New  Delhi:  S.  Chand  &  Co.,  1935,  Reprint,  1969),  p.  220. 

24.  Probably  B.P  Wadia,  see  Sitaramayya,  History  of  the  Indian  National  Congress ,  Vol.  1 , 

p.  220. 
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E#T  #  ##  %  fftgTRTE  E#  ETTE  REET  #  E#  TfTEER  ftET#  #  'I#  #1  RFT  #  EE 

ftRr#  e#tf  #  ##,  ret  er#  erei  ret  #t  eert,  ett#T  rtete  ee#  ##  E#ft 

EER#  %  -3fYr  f#T  #  E^E  FHll  RTEET  EE-fEET  #E  «l<Jd)<  %  E#  #T  EE#  #  #f#E 
ETE  EjE  ERR  #  E^ETRIEET  #f  #T  EE#  sff  EE#  EE#  RT  I  ETETEET  ft#  jfT  R# 

#  E#  R>Fdl,  #E  ddRd  EF  ft  #  dgd  ##  E#  #  #  E#,  #1#E  Ridic-hd  ftddl 
%,  ER#  ##  E1ETE  #,  EE#  ##  f^WH  E#  #EE  #  Ef#  TITEEE  EE  #  #E#  R# 

FRf#R  TTfiefftfr  #  ^fe  fr#  etr#  #1  Egg  t#  i  ef  #  e#  et  wit  #[eett  ettrt 

E>IH  #T  EE#  ^yi  EE  EET  #E  E#  re#  EE  EET  ft  EF  REF#  5TE#  E#TF 
TF#  1 1 

#  #  ETN  RT#  t  RT##  RET  ERF#  ERE#  #  I  RE  d'dteHI#  ft  #T  RT  E#  # 
ET#  E#  #  ERF#)  #  I  #  FT  EEFE  E#  EE#  #  I  #  E#f#  ETFT  ft  EF  HEF#I  FF# 
ftTETR  ERE  I,  EF  E>*gHt#EE  E#TF  ERE  #E  I,  #FET  l,^WI  gg#  E1E 
E#f#  e#T  titeett  ftg#  #  ftg  ef  #  g#  ete  ei#  E#  ##  EETET  I,  EF  Eg# 
#T  #  ERE  I  ETTT  EFTgTE  E§E  gETTTTE#  I  gRTT  #  fRR  I  #  E##  EF  F#EE 
EF#3T  ?JE  E#  E#TF  ft  EF  E#  #ET  ElfFR,  TT#  #T  ETTET  #ET  ElfFR  #tEE#  ffEETE 
3EE  #t  F#RE  E#  ETF#  #  #  #f#E  3TER  #  ERE#  gf#ETE  #  EF  ft  RIE-RTE  E# 
#ET  ElfFR,  E#  #f  ETTET  #  F?E  #  #F  gif#  1 3ER  3RT  RFE#  ETF%  I,  3RR  3ET 
dENciK  RI#  I  #  E#-#E  E#t  #gT  E#  ER  EE#  I  ##T  EET  RE)  fftET#  EET 

#  #  FT  #E  #  FT  EEE  #  ^1%  t  ft  FREE  ERR  E#T  #  E#T  ERE#  ET  EET  #ET 
ETfT  F#f#T  E##  EERft  EETTT  #  ERETT  TFE-RFE  ftET,  EE#  EE#  EE)  ##  ft  FE# 
EffE  ftTRE  EE#  I  EE#  EETEEE  ETF#  #,  #  EF  EEET I  #T,  ERE)  E1E  f#  # 
E#-E#  RF#E)  EE#  ER#RE  ERET,  RE  ERET  I  EF  #  ft#  E5ET  E#E  #  ER#  EE 
F#FIR  I  #RE#  ERE  ER#tl 

FR  ETF  #  E#R  EE#  ETfT  ERE  ##  E#R  #  ##g?TE  E#R  ##  EER-E-EETE 

#  E#  E%  #T  ##  #  ERE  E#  #E-E#R  ETR  fR  #  RETEEK  E#  EREFT  EE#  R#, 
T##FTE  I  ft#  fERTE#  ET  R#  #§#RRE  E#  EERT  E#  t  Efft  ER#  #  E#  #RT 
FE  gETf#E  RE#  #  E#  ER#  ETE  #  E^E  ETR  |R  EE#f#T  #  FE1#  ##R  # 
ftEH  ##  f#ET  EET  E#  FR#  EE#f  EF  ETfR#  #  E#  I  #  RET  Ff#HTT  I  E#R 
EE  gTfRRT  #  E#  ERE#  EFT  3#T  #  ^idFIR  #  RE)  E#f  §F  #E  EE,  RE)  E#  §R 
##T  EE,  dl5hd  EFET  R#  ##  ER#  Rldl  %,  dCdl  RTRT  %  ##T,  ##  ERfgR  Ff#  %, 
#R#  %  #T  ETE  FE#  RT#,  gRR  #  RT#,  E#R  #  RTR#  R#  f#TE  #  RETR  1 1 
RlfFT  #  ETF#RE  #  gj#  RETR  ##  f-  RET  E#  gRR  #f  EE#  EE  RETR,  g#T  ## 
t  #T  RR#T  F#  TRRET  ERET  #,  ftET  %,  E|#  E#  EEEET#  #  ftET  %,  E#-E# 
EEEET#  g#  E#  §f,  E#f  #EE  TITER  #T  E#,  ftT  #,  ER%T  F#  TRF  #  ## 
ER#  %  I 

3TE  ERR  FE  ERR  1#  t  31  #TEET,  ETR  #  ER#  RR  #  EF#  REE#  RET  EET  RTR 
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%  I  ftr,  ft  RET  RM  RTTEEft  ftft  gEF  Eft  gEllftb  ft  ftlftE  W  EF  EERT  1 RTlftt 

g«iiRcb  ret  ggf  Eft  Etrft  ee  Eft,  Re  fr  ret  Eft?  eet  ftftt  fr?  fr  rm  ft  grEt 

EET  EftET?  EE$ft  Et  FR  EgE  Ep  EElft  TFft  I  MTftTE  EjfttSTE  ftft  EEE#E  EtERT 
EftTF  ftft  ftftft  FR  EElft  t  EjR  Fft  EElft  RE  EfttEE  ftt  FtRT  'FEE  I  ?E1E1  EE51, 
7E1E1  'FFEElfr  Ft  ETftt  I  ftftHE  EEEt  fttft  ’ft  Elft  ftt  EE#  EElft,  FRR  ftft  t,  FRET 
EE  EEE  ftRT  ft  RE?  g?R>  RE  ftft  ftMETT  ft  RER  Eft  ftft  RETT  RTTR  fft#  FRET  RE 
ET  1ft#  #E  EE  ET  gEE  RE  ftEMT  IftET  ElFft  I  #  3ER  ftt  1ft  FR  gEF  ft,  gEF 
ft  fRREJ  3  RET  TTEM  t?  #E  RET  REM  RE  #  t?  REE  #ft  REMF  ft  EF  ftft  gR 
t  Rt  EfttEE  ##ftEl#ftR#,  E#EIEE$  Etft,  R%  REMf  ftt#  EFft  1 1 
FR  #E,  FRET  TER  ERJ  EFT  Ft  RET  I  EETFTEM  #  eft  3EE  F^RR  EE#’  t,  #F«EE  Et# 
t,  ■3TTRT  ET#  t  ftft  FElft  ftEl  t,  REf-REf  EF  fET?  FE#R  <#£  FRft  ft#  TfTR  gET 
E#,  REE  gET  Ftft  #ft  E§R  ftfftR  FRft  E#-#f  E#  I  ftfftR  E1E  EF  t  fft  FR 
FEEETF  ft,  FRlft  TpifftFT#  %  FR  Et  EE#  ft  EF  Eft,  R%  EE#  3  E%,  It^RIM  ftft 
EMI#  ft  EE#  ft  R%  ftft  gfEET  EE  FR  gE  Eft  I  F#f  RTRft  R  gET  ET  R  RTET  #, 
R  Eftt  ET#  #,  R  RET  I  ftgTETE  RET  #E  #  (F'-gWH  Eft  EMT#  ftft  RET  R%  FRlft 
#FT  ft  ###  I  gREt  E%  RER  ft  RF%  %  ftft  E%  #FT  ftFtftftFR#ETSEtgR, 
RFf  ft  FRTft  ’ft  EET  IRE#  Ftft  E#,  EET  RTF  EF  RET,  REffe  RET  ERET I  Eft  EETf 
3  EE%  %,  fiETTR  EFT  #  ETRT  I,  tERR  ’ft  EEJ  ER  ETRT  I,  ^ff  RTRft  1 1  Rt  FR  R^ 
RM  Rt  RTRT^  RT  FR  Rt  I  EF  RtRRT  1 1%  FR  1%R  RTF  %  ^ft  RERf  TEf  Et  % 
ERvft  %  (rrtI  gTRT  EFT  Ft,  FR  ’ft  E%  Ft,  EEf%  EF  ^Efft  R^f  FR^  Rt  FR 
^R  ER^  t  #T  3EE  FR  TM  ETTTf  g  Eft  FETFf  Tt  RE  E#T  I  FRT  ET  RET  Et 
FR  Rft  ft  TF^  1 1  Rt  #R%  R^t  Eftf  t  #T  WRRR  RETT  RITE  FR  RRR  5fRET  ^t 
ftRTF  Flft  Rt  RET  ft  TFT  %  I 

RTfETT  RnR  RR%  fttf  I  ft  RTfttRE  ^  RRt  RlfttE  gRER  RR  TFT  I  ERRT  RTlftRE 
ft  fftft  ft  EEft  g  I  EFT  gTRT  ft  RftE  fftgTRTR  RE  ETET  I  TEETR-fttFR  ft 
RrftE-'STftE  Eftr  ft  Tft  t  fttr  RRt  ftt$TT  ftRT  ft  Rtft  Eft  EFTFET  R  ftf  Eft  I  FRT 
FRft  gjt  ftt  RTET,  ftftET  ^  ETF%  RTftft  REt  ftRT  gTEt  ft  EFf  ft  RET  Eftft  EETSTT 
ft  #T  RFTFET  ft  Tft  ft  Et  1ft  gTEt  Elft  Eft  ft  Rt  ftr  gR  ft  ftftR  gTEi  ft  ftft  Eft-Eft 
gTRt  3T(ft  FfEETT  Rft  ftft  ft  Efft  ftt  ftft  RTE)  ft  3TRE-3ME  I  ftft  ETRt  ft  EFT  ftftSE 
FtRT  ft  fft  Eft  grftf  ftt  RFlft  R  Ft  ETft  aftT  FR  REF  ft  3TTEftt  ERT  RE5RT  fEET 
RTITF-ERTF  RTft  gfftTT  ft  Ft  Tftt  ft,  ERT  Eftf  Etftf  Etft,  fftET  ETft,  Rift  gfftET  RRt  ERE 
Tftt  ft  RtT  EREft  ft  gETT  Eft  gR  ft  I  Rt  ftft  Rtft  ET  RTET  FR  RTE%  gER>  Eft  ftFR, 
TETRE  <JIr>  R  TTft  TTt  3TR5T  Rftt,  TfRTRIEt  Ft  Elft  ft,  gftE  ftt  ETft  ft,  fttftt  ETRT  ft  EF 
ETft  ft  I  FRlRR  TfTR  ERTR  ftt  Elftt  ft  1ft  FR  RTFf  ftft,  RTE  ER  RTEft  Eft  REgg  Tft, 
•3TEftt  ftFR  Eft,  gTEt  ftt  ftFR  Eft  3TEE  Eft  ftft  RTEftt  RTEtR  EEfft  I 

FRlft  REM  ERT  R#  t,  FRF  ftft  FRlft  RRft  TftRT  ET,  RTFR  ET  FRft  §R  FRftt 
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F#F  FT,  FF#  FF  ^  #ft#  t  FjT5  FFt#  FT  FT5TTT  #FT  %,  FT#  ##  FTF  F#  I,  FTTFt 
•3TFttFF  FI#  I,  F#  FTF  i  I  3TIF  F#  FTF  I  FTF  ##,  FT#  ##  #T  ?##!  FT# 
Ft  FFT  tFTF#  t#  %  -ttT  FFt  Ft  <rtJISI  FH-II  %  aft  Fj®  Tf#  Fit  '3flT  F#  #  # 

ft#  F#  ft#  t#  ft#  Ft  #  g^r?  f>h#<  it  f#  t  fFFFrr  f#r  oftr  ftiTF  fft  it 
ftft  %,  #r  #tf  #  grit  ffft  %  i  f#r#  f#T  t  ft  it,  ffttff  ft  fff  it  #  m 

F)#  ##  ^ lei  FTT  ^Ft  i  I  FF  TtF  $Hlt  FTFFTt  Ft  F#  Ft  <i!  i,  FtT  Fit  #  t  F# 
FTFFT,  Ft  #  F§F  t  #TTFt  tt  FF#  FFT,  #T  FFT  3FTT?#  FTF  #  %  FTT#  FTF 
#  %  ff  F#  Fir#  ff  t#  t  f#T  grFT  Ft  gt#  #  RifR#  t,  ftr#  M^=jt^T<n  #fft 
#)<$  FT  FT#  %  Ft  RitfF>l  gftFTF  'FT  tt  FT1#  FTFT  F#  FT#-FT#  SI#  %—  F# 
FTR?!#  Ft,  F#  Ft#  #  FTTFItt  Ft  WjR^I^'jK  #  Ft  ?F#  Ft  FF#  Ft  FlUST 
FTFF  ##  f#T#  t?T  Ft  F#f#  f##T  FTFT-#FF  gFTT  Ft  FFT#  %  I  FTF#  Ft 
#FF  F#  FT#  FTF#,  F##t  FIFfa#  Ft  FT  t#  ##  #  FF  W#  %  #TT  %  F# 
t#f#F##FT#tFgFF#%,FFTTFF#F#tF#FtFtT3T#FFtFFgFT? 
t  FFT  F#  tt  FT#  FTFT  F#  FFgjT  jfFFTF  Fit  I  FF  ##  FgF  RotT  Fit  #  FT# 
T3TTFTT  FTTT  Fit  FtFT  g^TFF  t,  F#f#  Ft  gftFTF  #  #  FUT  ftF#  #  T#  #  I  FF  ## 
%  FTOIlt  tFR  Ft  Ft  ftFTF  t,  FFFtFT  t,  JFfy  t,  FTFT-FTFT,  FttF-FttF  it  Ft, 
FF  FFt  3FFFtt  iltt  %  I  3TF  FFT  Ft  FFFT-WTT  TftFT  FT  tt  if  #T  FFFITFf  1 1 
FttFFFTtitTirlatTifttth:  F#FF  fFFTFTF  FTFFt  F^FT  tltTF  F ft 
tFFF  t,  ttFFTFf  FF  FTFFT  FT#  #T  FFT  FFt  ftFFTF  FF  tt  I  RtFFT  FF  3TFt  F# 
t  FFFT  it  yFTFt  Ft  FjTJ  FF  FTFTF  Ft  FFFF  FFFTF  FT#  FT%  ^FTFT  if  Fit  t  FT# 
FTTFltt  FF  M  t  FFFT  #T  FITFlif  Ft  Fttt  tfFTF  3FR  Fp  tFTFTF  it,  FFTTFF  it 
Ft  FFtt  ?FRt  FTFFt  iftt,  tttt  FTF  FF  %  I 

FF  tt  3TTFt  FTFT,  F§F  FttFtT  t  tt  3TT#  FTFt  RFT  FF5F  FIT  #T  FF  t 
FTFFT  |T3F  FF3T  Ft  FTFt  T^FTT  gftFT  %,  P^WM  FT,  3TTF  FFT-FFT  M  #T 
#T  tllFTT  %  FF  FF  Ft  FFT  FTt  fi^WIH  t  5##  it  #  I,  FFT  fFTFlF#, 
FFT  FTFt,  FFT  jt,  FFT  FTFFR  FT#  Ft,  FFT  FTFTF  FFlt  Ft?  FFffFT  Ft  ttF  Ft  ttt 
Ft  FFTt  FTFTF  FTF  Ft  Ft  #tl  I  g^FTF#  I  P-'-FHH  ^  fFF  #T  FFt  | 
Ft  FF  #t  #5FtR  1 3FF  #T  FF  3TFF  Fit  1 1  FF  3TF  t  FFT  FTFftF  3TT#  FTFt 
Fit  if  FTFT  ^  TSfFft  FT  FTFt  Ft,  t  F§F  Fit  i  I 

tfFTF  FFT  FTF  FFT  f#FF  t  t  FTFt  ^T5  TITF  FFf  ftTFT  FTFFT  f  Ftf# 
tF  ftFTF  tt  FFt  ttTTF  TFFT  i  tt  FTTlt  t  F§F  ift  tlFFt  FF  FTF  Ft  ftTFF 
ittt  I  tt  Ft  Ft  FFTF  t  FFT  FFtFT  FT  FTFFtFF  ^F  pT  I,  FFFt  FFT#  ^t  FF 
FFFtFF  FTFt  t  #T  f#F#  WM  t  F^  3^  3TTFFTF  T3FFTF  FT?  #  |  3T^FFT 
t  tF  F#F  ftF  I  Ftf#  FF  FTFt  t  FTFFt,  ^  #T  FTFFt  FF5TFT  FTfiF  #T  FFT 
Ft  Tgt  t#T  t  Fit  FTFt  I,  fent  t  FTFt  FFFTF  Ft  3TF5T  F#  I  #  FF  #F 
F#  Ft  Ft§TR  FTT  T#  t,  F#  it  #t  I  ?  FFT#  FFTF  Ft  fiFTTFF  #  tTF,  #FT  t,  FFT 
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I  TORT#  TO##  TOT#  TOf  3TTO#  RTOR  TO#  f#FMd  TOR#  %  3TfT  TOTTOTO#  TOR#  1 1  R# 
3TTR  TO#  RT  TORT  p  qR#  ^5[H  TO#  3F#  fTORTO  #,  TOFJTO  #  TO##  RTO#  RTT# 
#R-#R  fTOslt  t,  TOT#  TOTTTO#  f#TOT  %  I  pRITOd  #  #  TR  #  RTO#f  TO#  t  TO#  ### 

#,  to#  gRT#f,  tott#,  TOif#r,  totor#,  #gg,  totrrr,  rj,  ##  to#r  i  #  to##  rtor 

RT#  gRF  TOT  TO#  t,  g#  T|ET  TOR  #  1%tT  qqq#  pRqr  WTO  ^  }qRT  w# 
TO#  pR  #  I  TOT#  TTR  TOF  #  f#TOT  t  R7R  f#  TORR  #  TOIR  #T#  #  ##  #  R#TRT 

#  3#T  ##f  TO#  R#  PR)  3#T  M ^41  #  #F  gRF  TO  TO#  TOFT  Pi 41  R#  I  TO  HI#  #f 
#F  TOT  3##  %  TOT  FT,  TO  TO#  #F  #■#  TOTOR#  TO#  TOR  #  #  TOT  dlPld  TO#  TOT 

grouft  to#  tof  to#,  to#f  3##  ##  ft#-ft#  3##  to#  tor  #  fto#  tort  #  tot 

#  I  3##  TO#  FTO  TO#  #P#  WTT  TO#  TORTT  TOTF#  1 1  4M  TO#  RTRT  TO#  TOFT 
%R/RH  #  %  3#T  ##  TR  4  3##  TO#  TO7TOTO#  TO#  RT%pt  3#T  ##  TR  #  Eg#  # 
3tM  TO#  TO1#R,  gpRT  TO#  TO#  TO#  RTOR  #  3TTRTORT,  gfTOTOT  #f  3TTRTORT  TO#  TORT 
TO#  #R#  #d)d#  t  3TTRTORT  #  TO#  TO#,  3#T  g#RT  #  dl?p)  E3#  #  f#g  F# 
TOT  TO#  TOT#  TOT#  1 1  F#  TOR  TO  T#R#  TOT##-  3##  |,  TR#  %,  TR#  %  TOgTT 
TTTTOTO#  TO#  I  TO#  fTORTTO  TO#  R#RTT  f#FE  T#  I,  TO#  I,  TOR  I,  T##T  TO#TF-TO#TF  I 

#  3##  #  fTOTTTF  #T  TORT  TO#  I  I  #  TRTOTT  i|TO§TT  TOT  ##FTO  #FTRT  #  #  3T## 

#  tort  Rif,  #M  ##  gro  to#  tor  t#  to#  #  to#,  #  gro  to#  t#t#  #  tor 

#  tttor#  %  i  fiFgrr  to#  tot#  to  tott?  ###  4#  tor  %,  to#  %  i 

#  #T  #Mt  #,  TO  TO  TRTT I  ##T  TO#  TORT  #  RR  if  3#  TOTOT  TTUFT# 
RR  4f  TO#  TO  TO  #RT  TO#-TO#  %#f  #  I  TO#  #  TO#  3#TOR  #t,  TOT  #f 
R#  fTO#  f##  #t  ##  TOT  #  f##  #t  fTO#  R#  I  ^f#f  TORT  PF  TO#  TO# 
tTOR  #  I  TOT##  TOT#  R# #  TOFFT  3RR  TOFFT  TO% # # TOTT I,  TO TORR 

t  #TR  #  #TOT  f##  #t  3TR  TO##  Pf#  T#  TOR#  TO  #  TOT  #f  TO#  I 
TOR  To  TOpT  #gr  %,  TO  Rpr  g#T  1 3#  sir  T#  TOT-TOf  3#  to  #  q#  TO«r 

#  T#TOT  9JF  ##R,  TOUf  ##R  g#R  #  R  #STT  T#TT  R  ^  3#  |  #  #  TOT  q# 

I,  to  #Rg  #r  #gr  1 1 

#  tot#  tor  #r  to  #  ##  I  frogwH  #  tot  %  i  #  to  Pf  fro#  tot# 
#Nt#  to#  I  #ror  #  3rnr#  tot  #to  f##  t,  to#  f#ror  I,  tot  #to  if  T#p 

#  1 1  TOf  TO  #T  PR  I  #  4##  R#  TO#  TTT-RTO  #  t  TOT#  TOT  TT#  #t 
TRR#  f#T  R#  I,  TORT  #  3F#-3T#  ?R#  ^  gff  TOR#  #  3#  TO#  #  TO# 
RF  3#  RTT  #T  3#  #  TO  3R  ##  f##  %,  TR  ##R  f##  #  ^qpT  3TR#T  # 
fTO#  ##  R##,  TO£##  R##  ##R  3RT  TO  f##  4  TO#  RRT  #  TORT  # 
TO#  #,  TOR  #  TO#  #  #  TO  ##ff  TOT##R  TO  TF#  %,  #  TO#  RTOR  #  TO#  RTT 
%?  TOTOTO  TOR  TO  %  TOTOTOf  #TOTO  Pf  TO#  TO  TORT  TO#  #  #R  TTRTO  TO)#  %  ^5  ?TTTO 
I  #RR  I  #T,  TO##  TO  RT#  TOR  I  fTO  TOW  3TTO#  TOR#  RTOR  RRT  ##  3#T  TOR 
TO  Rf  T##  I  TORf  TO  #  RTTOR  ^  TOR^  #  g#  TOR  TO#  ##FTO  TOR?-TT#R  RTOT# 
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fa  EgE  fa  EFT  fa  EE#f#R  fa,  EEfffa  ERfa  EFT  EFT  %  I  ffa-gTEH  fa  ft  %T#  %  #E 

rt#  fa 1  fr,  ef  #  stee  ^trt  I  ##r  wet# 

far  etee#  Tjfr  fair  etf#  fa  Iwe#  ##  arTqfat  e#,  fwrr#  ’far#  #  wf#E  1 1  #  ef 

W  3Tg#  WET  %  3#T  WT%T  %  #ET#  E#  ETEE#  ETFT  faff,  EETE  #  faff  TTE#  WET 
'3TtT  WFT  E#  ft  3TfT  E#  x-t’Jt i<s|  #T  ujem  fa,  3REE  WER  %  |  SET  EWTE  %  EE?  fFT# 

#  fa  fa#  fa  3TTTTTTTT I  WETET  %#  EE#  fa  Wf  fat  ffa#  WE  #FT  7TT  EE#  E# 

I,  ett#  it  ewt#  3tt  e#  fa  eft  fat  fafa  #  #  i  #  #wfe  far  3TRE  wer  witfar  fa 
ewt#  %  #r  fair  #  eft  fa  ets  fait  i  ^r?Rft  %  #er  ee  faff  i  fan#  ee  3tet 

1 1  EETE  ET  JET  3m  fa#  it  EE^HH  EFEiFT  WT#ffa  EETE  RE  fat  EE#E  ERR  fan# 
fa 1  3TEE-3TEE  ffa#  gETEfa  fat  fa  #1  E1E  %  EE#  far  fan#  if  fa#  EWT  WE# 
fa  #ER  EFTTJ#  3Tt#  fa  I  #  EE#  fat g  EFE  #  Efaf  T#  ffa  EWTE  E#  EER  3TWT 
3RE  EWT#  fa  #T  EF  WE  EgE  E#  fa  3?#  #E?  FE#  #EET  f#ET  I  fa  W  fat 
WE##  fa#  fat  3TEET#  fat  E#  E#ffa  EE#  WW#  EEE  fat  WT#  fa  E#ffa  W  E# 
ETF#  t,  fa#  ##  3TTE#  EWT  fa#  EETE  ET#  ##  3TtT  fa#  EgE  #E  #  t  #faE 
?|#  #  #W  #  fa  fatfa  ERT  E#  EE  ET  I 

#  3TE  F#t  ETE#  fat  3TEE  fapEE  3TTg  #  #  EF  E#  I  fa  EWT#  #  EEE  fat, 
fa  fa#  #  fat,  fa  Eg  #  fat  I  EWT#  fat  3TTE  #ffag,  EWTE  #  EEEET  EF  fa  3T#  -3## 
W#  W  3#  EE#  EK  3TE  #  Ifa#  EWT  WET  fa#  WFT#  fa  E#TTEE  ffa#  fa 
ET  E#TW  gR#t  fa  |  #E#  EE  EWT#  fa  #f#R  f#W#  #  E^  EE  f#TW  EgE  EEEE 
TFT  %  #1  3TE  EET  %  3TtT  #  #E  EE#  WET  fa#  EE  5TFT  EET#  fa  #T  gEg#  EE 

#  fa  ##  E^tfawfa  EE#  fa  3TEET  I  [##]  fa,  gE#  faff  gTTg  E#  1 3#  #  #  EEEET 

f  e£  far  far  farfa  #  Efa  ee#  ETfar  w  «e  %,  faEfar  «r  %  e^?  et# 

ETfaETR  E#  WETE  t,  #IE  E#  I,  E#  E#  I?  Eg  WE  WE  fa#  5W  E#  I,  E^  WE 
WETE  W3EET  fat  %,  Eg  WE  WETE  EET  E#T,  ETET  fa  EgE  fa#  fat  %,  fa# 
E#  3ftETE  %  3ftT  fa#  E#  EEET  #ET  Elli'  i  Eg  #  fa  W#  #ET  E#  gE  WEFT  E#, 
[ETfafa]  E#  #T  #  3TT#  #  fa  3#  g#  3T3T#E  fart  %  fa  #E  gEE#  ftfafa 
JE#  fafaEFfat  WW  #  Ef  E#,  fa  EE3#  t  E^  ##  EE  gEEEWT  3T#  ET  Eg  EW# 
fa  gEEE#  ET  faEEE  I  WETE  fa  gEEE#  #  fa#  fa  WER  #  EET  #EE  fa#  fa  W# 
#EE  fa  #  W  EEE#  #g  #  fa  I 

#  3TEW  EETW  #  W#  ETE#  fa,  #  fa  fa  E?  Efa  fa  EWlfa  fa,  fa  %#  fa,  EEET 
fa  Effa  #  gfEE#  EETW  fagETR  fa  ETE#  fa  EF  W#  W#  3##  E#  WTg  faE# 

#  3TtT  E5E  #,  fa#  #?  Efafa  3TE  EET  Eg#  fat  Eglg  3TR  WTE#  fa  3##  #  fa#  fa, 
3TE  fa#  E#  fa  W#  #fT  ETET3tf  #  I  fa#  W#  EEE#  fa  EFT  3##  #  gfa-gfa  gEfaft 
WER  #  fa?  EF  EE1W  fa,  gE#  #E  fa  3T#  gE#  gEETR  #  fat#  fa  ^E-gE  #  I  3TE  # 
EgE  ffa#  EE  EgE  ET#E)  EiE,  E}E$  ETE  ##E  EtETET  EF  fa  ##  EfTE!  #  EFT  1## 

#  WETET  EEE,  EgE  WETET  3##  #  fafET  fa  E#  #E  EfET  #  fa  E  #t  f##T  fa#E 
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3Rf^T  cjfftF  I  <+41  ?  Hgd  dl£)  Hlcl  ^  PlPFH  Hi £\  Hid  tft  ^TF ^  Pfr  T^FTT  Pf 

pEET  PPt  TTT  TTP  ^Ef  t  3UT  ^P  cfp^  RTET  T>T  %,  TT  %,  cfFT  ri<d 

* 

RR  %,  Riff  R#f  #1M  cBT  t,  RRR#  %#  311#  R#  %  3#  TO  f#  #  TO  ##R1  fl# 

gfr  #  rir  3i#  %,  [M]  #r  #  rur#  tot#  g;#f#R  3tr  gir  oof#  #rr  rr# 

qf  R#TO-R#TO,  TO>  #  g^  #  #  cRR  311#  I  g#  1##  R#  #  TORT  R#  311#  %  # 

ri#  #  #r  ft#  #  g^  r#  %  3tr  to,  3tr  #  #  t,  r##,  rr#rr  ###  i  #  ?##* 

#  31TO  f#RR  |  #  TO  3##  R#  #  3#  R#  ##  TOT  TO  R#T-  #11#  #,  ft# 
tf  3#  RR#  FT,  TO  311R#  R#T  R#  RT#  R#  1 3#  #TT#  #  RTtf  RT#  #  R#  R#f# 

#11#  #  #n#  #  totr  I  r#  i 

TOT#  t  TO1RT  ##  %  TO  RgR  RTR-31R#  %  ##R  RTR  R#  RTR  I, 
3HR#  #  RTOT  fRpT  ##  #  R%  #T  #  31TRR  TO#  #  ft#  R#  #11#  #  3#  ## 

%  tot  tot  rr  rrt  gg  rrr?jr#  gg  #  f#  gR  f##  3n#  rrtr  ft#,  TOfP-bRRR# 

3RH  #11#  #,  R#  ft#  f##  I  RgR  3|RM  R#  RTR  #,  3R  TORT  #  ##  #  I  #T 
3#  f##  3#  gRT#  R#  TO  TOR  RR  TORI  %  #  #  R#igRT#  gt  #  RR  TOT  gR 

tor  #,  #n#  #  f#r  RgR  ##  %  ft#  ftra  fro  rt,  3tto  tor  to#  #n#  i 

31R  TO  q#qf  if  #%  %  f#  R#R?1RT#,  31R  #1  TOR  %  f#T  #  RTR  R#  # 

TO##  I  #  #R  RRR  R#  t  f#  R#  ftRIRTR  R#  #  I  #f#R  TO  Rif#  I  f#  #TTR  R# 
TOR  3TRR  TOR,  TORRR  TOR  #11#  t,  R#  TO  R#  1 1  3RR  R#  #  TO  g#TT# 

#  RT  3#  TO#  #  R#-R#  RTfR  R#  f#RT#  R#  1 1  Rif#  %  R#  f ,  f##  #  RjR  % 
f##  #  R#  I  #f#R  #H#  TO  TORRR  TOR  I  ##  R#  I,  RRR1  R#  I,  #TO  R#, 

f#R#  to#  I  to  ^utr  tor#  1 3#  to  #rr  gro  #  %,  rt#  #n#  #  r#  %  i 

#  r^  RR1R  #  R#  RSRT  Rif#  f%  fTO^  ^5  TO#  gR  #R  TO  gTORRl  R#, 
R1R#  RRfl  TO#  #1#  f##  #  #  f#  TO-R-fRRTR  5TR%  RR  R#  %  3#  TO#  ## 
#f  RR#t#  I 

3ir  g^g#  t,  to  faro  g^g#,  3#  #rrf#  to  %  rirrt  #  fro#,  3#  r#£ 

31TR#  RR  RR##  TOI#  #  #  #  g#J#  #  3TR7;  #R  TORI  %  I  #  RjR  3TTO1R  #1 
Rg#  R#  RTOR  #  f#3#  R#  3RTO,  TO#  R#,  #f#R  #H  TORI  I  #1#  R#  #  #, 
#f#R  TOTOTR  f#R  R1R  R#,  ##  RR51  #  R#  31#  I  #  3(iq  ##  gj#R#  TOM 
TOR1#R#R1#R  RT  #f#R  #RT  RRR1R  #  TO^  TO  TO  #RR  #  TO  RTO"#ff  R# 
##  3#  RRR#,  lR  3#  R#  gf  |  31R  TO  RgR  Rl#  R#  RFF  #  R#  1 3#  ##  R# 

t  3#  R#  R1R1  gf  #  R1R1  RR  #  R#  | 

3TR  TO  gf#R!R  TO  RRT  RTRT  %  R#  ##  R1R1 R#  RRR#  R#  gf#RR  TO  #1# 
g#  R#  #R  31#  |  31#R  RTR  TO  #  #  RTR  #  Rl#  31#  ^  f#HRT  g^  #RR1  g,  R?R 
RTO  I,  TORI  1 1  3TIR  TO  f##  #  R#  RRTR1  f#  #1#  gRl  I  RR1  #R  ?  #T  RR# 
R#  R1R  #  R#  #R  RRR1  %  I  #R>  %  3RRRM  R#  RRTR  #  #  R5#  c#,  gcp  TOf# 
gRl  #  TO  RR1  R1R1  #  #f#R  RR1  #,  R#  #?  #f#R  f##  #  #|%§j  R#  #  RR 
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R  ^  FTF  FT%  F?T  I  ^  FFF  WT  FTRTF  FFT#  TP  %  Ft  ^tT 'TFT 

I,  Ft  Fti  Rni^  tp  %  ft  FfRr  Tp  1 1  [FifFFr]  Ft  fft  ff  tp  |?  rtt#  TP 
I  FF  rtt#  3  F#FT  FtF  TF%  I  toft  FRlt  ^  FjF  RTF  I,  TltFF  ftFft 
FRtt  1 1  FF  RTFT  Fl%  FFT I  FFFt  FTF  WF  FT  fFFTF  fcFT  R%  FFT  %  ?  FF  FTF 
tt  t^WH  TFTt  (Ft  qFTF-FFT?  %  TlFTF  t?  R  Ft  Ft?  F?t  F  TFFT  FF# 

%  F  tF#  RTF  Ftt  $TR  FF#  %  #T  FFT#  Ftt  FTF#  FF  FT#  I  F#fF  ^IPlt 
FFT  FT  #t  #  d#di  R  $ldl  %  %  RM  dFdl  F# I 

F#  RT  T#F#  |  fFFFT  FTF I  FTf?FT  FFR#  flpFTF  FT  #,  FFTfl  feTHtft 
T#5#  %  |  gfT  ?RF  FT#  ^  3^,  *t  FFFT  FFT  FFT  t#TT,  3TRT  RTF  I  FF  Flt#F 
FFTC#  FT  FTF  %  tR#  R#  %pFTF  #  t  F#  #  F#  #  I  tP  #  F1FF  TW 
F#  %  tFFT%  FT#  ¥  FF  RT#  #  PddA  HFidl  #  OTRft  FT  RTF  t#  |t 
F^tR-PtR  I  FI5TT  t#R  F#t  t  FT  RTF  #  #FF  FT  FR  %  F#  tF  ^f  RTFt 
RTF  FFFFT  ft##  WT  #  FF1F  Ft  R#  IF#  ^T#  RTF  #  gFTF#  #  F#fF 
RT  R  tFFT  FT  <If~)  RI-)  Pit#  ^  I  #%  #  FTF  %  *tt  #H  if  R  FFT  TT#T  F 
F#  FBF  #  FIT  f##  #  #T  d#FI  FFT  gFT  tF  T^RT%  FT#  FT  t##  Rf% 
FT#  WT  RT#  FF#  Rl#  #  fRFF  Ft,  FF  #t  FT  %T  FtfT  Ft,  R%  #,  FRT 
FT#  #,  TgSlTR  FM  gS^FT  ^  F#  t  R  FT  $  #  FT  I  F3fTr  RTF,  RH 
R#  I,  %TT  FM  f^FT  T3^F  fF^T  Ft  RT#  I  R%  Tt  FT%  FFTT  %  WT  FT^ 
Ff^  fRFT  Ft,  F^T-Rt  FTITR  petitions  %  Rf  -3#^  FTR  ^>  FF  Ft%§T 
Ft  RF  ^Jlt  %  feTTTF  I  R  FR  FF  %,  F#  Rrft  I  Ftf^F  FTUr  FFTFff  %  FTtf 
^•Fl(l  FT  slid  FT  F#  ^Fld^l  «iRf  dtFhl  FdM  F  f«ih  FtT  Ft  F§i 

I  FT  FT  TF’^Ft  3  FJF  FT%  ^  RF  ^Tlt  Ft  RT  F^T  3lTFTFTF%  FF$f  FRF 
gFT,  FF  RT^T  R  #  I  R  FFF  1 1  R^RFft  %  FF  R  FF  F§  FFF^  FT 
TfTFFT  W  ^T  FT  RF  #  fF  %,  TfTFFT  FRT  ^f  ^  FFF  FT^  *t  Tf  F%  TF 
%^T  3tT  RFT#  %  gFTFt  %  tF  Ft  FFT^t  t,  FF  FFT#  I  Ft  FRfT  %  FFF  FF 
t%  ¥F  tFldl  F^t  FlF%  FtF%  ^  ^T,  tF^F  FFF  TIF)  FT  FF  F%  3tT 

R  F^  I 

FT  R  ^  FTF%  FF  tF  FFT^t  Ftt  FTF  FT  FF  FF  FtftF  FTR  FFF 
FFTF^FFF,  TF  FFTF5  FTT,  JJTTF  FTT,  FTFTf  FF^f?  gFtFF I FTflT  t%# 
F#F  Ft  FT?t  FT^F  ?T  ^t^)F  ddA  Fff  ^F  F^t  %  R  RFf  F  Ft^  diwjF  F^t  dt^F 
FFF  F^f  1 1  TF  Ft  R,  R  TtttR  FN,  FFF  Ft  Ttt%T  FIF  Fff,  FfF  FFF%  t 
FF  §M  ^  RFTF  Ftt  #  IFttTF  FFF  fFF  FF  I  f^F  FFF  FF  1 1  FFF  FIF 
F§  ^ftF  FTT  %,  FFTT^t  %  R^  %  3fT  FttF  FT  RF  FT%  ^T  Ft  TttF  FTF  %  R  FF 
F  t%  FFF  RF  FFF  TJF  FT  FltP-b  %  fFF§F  FFF  %,  FFF  FT  FTt  F  %  FFtt  RFtf 
FtTft  ^Ftt  %ft  FF  ^Ft  %  tFFTtt-^FTtt  F^f  I,  FFF  I,  RIFT  FFF  I,  FF  Fltt, 
TfTTft  Ft  FFF  FFT  #  Ft  JF#  Ft  RTF  §TFT  FtT  sft  FTft%  RTF  §TFT  FTtf  TFtt  t, 
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tf#  F#  TFTTT  1 1  #  TFTF  ^HTIT  FT#  FTT  FT 1%  FTF  TTtF  PMFH  FSTTT  3TTT  FTT  FF 
FTT  FT  FFt#f  Ftf  fFTFT  FI#  I  FTT  TFT  3TTF%  (chill  FT  FR  FT  tf  'flip'll, 
FTF  FESI  FTT  ^FT  FFT  #1#  I  RE  FTT  FR  FTF  FIT  T#  #  FFSJ  Fltf,  FFST  if  9TTFF 
RE  FTF#  #Ftf  FT#  FT# fifFTFT tf  FTT #F #,  #  RE unanimous TT#  Ft  TFT 
#RE  RET  #  I  #TT  ftF  Ff#T  FT#  %  Ff#T  #T  FT  FfT  FRF  FT#  %  FTTT  TF%  FFTTT 
F#TTT  FTT  FTFTT  if  TF%  #TETT  FT  #FT,  Wt  F#  f#  Fit###  tf  F#  FTT  fFFT  # 
Ft  FTTTT  FT  JTFTT  #TRT  FT  FTT  FT  FFR  tfFT  |25  FTTTTR  #T  JFTR  FT  #  FIT  5RTT 
F,  gfFF#  TRTT,  FTft  FTTT  Ftf  sff  I  FTT  FFt  FT  FF  FT#  Fit  SIR  TifFT  FT# 
%  5TF%  tt#  %  FF  F%-F%  FT#  if  HTT#f,  JFTRff,  fT^TFT#  #,  FFT#  Ft,  FSTT#  TT# 

#f  if  vjtif!  fttt  eft  i  ##f  ft  #tfrf  ftt  t  #  tf  tt#  ttf  fft  fT  re  ## 

FT  #R#  FT#  #  #  FF  $?1#  F  TTtTTT  FT#  #  <3TtT  F#t  Ftt  F  3<TF-;jFF  #  FRTFT, 
F#t  TTFTTT  Ftf  F  TJTT#  ##  FF  FF  I  TTFTTT  FRT  F  RE  FTT  FF  RE  fiRRpTT  F  I 
FF  FTF  FFTF  if  t#  FRF  #TTT  ##  FTF#  FTTT  #  FFTF  #  RE  FREER  FF 
FFTF,  FFT#  ^TT  I,  FF  I,  FF  Ftf  FFFTT  t  if  I  FT  FTTT  FTR  #tF  FFTF  if  ft# 
#TT#  I  TFT  Ft  #  ’ft  FFT#  TR5T#  t  RTRRT  ##F  Fp?  #F  #F#  1 1  ##F  f#R# 
FT%FF  %  FFIIFfT  #t,  #FR#Tr#f#t,  Ftf#FTHFtftlRE  TT1##EE  F# 

#  t#,  FTF  TTRFT  %  F##  #,  FTFT  F#TT,  RE  FT#F  RE  FFTF  #f  RE  W  t  Ft 
Fit  FTF  FR#  ft#  Ff%  F  FFT#  Ft  1 1  FTTF  FTTT  FT  t  TTF  #F  F  ^BI FFT# 
FR^  t,  RTTFFT  FFT#  ^f  FT#  I  #T  #F  F  t§5  FT#  1 1  FR%  1 3TFff  FTTT 
%  3TFT  l#TI  TTlir  TTFTTT  FT  %  FT  f%  TF%  FTFT  %  FFT#  FFTff  t,  FT 
TTf  Ftf  t\  FETT  FT  fejTT  STFFfTFT  t  TTEfe  FTF  %,  RT%  FTF  %,  FF^ 
FTF  %,  FF%  TTfFf  Ft  Sff#  if  FT  F^  1 1 

FTF  fFFft  TF,  ^T%  FTF  FFT  fo#  FTTF  %  FFltf  FF  FFT  t,  Fitf  ff  F5BT  TEE 
TtFT  t  fMr  %  Ftf  FFTFT I  FT#  t  FTTF  FI^T  FR  tfl^TF  feT  FF  FT  FfT  feFT  FT^FT  I 
FTTT  FFT#  Ft  F^TT  FR  ^  #T  RE  #T  FTTT  F^TT  (FT#  ^f  TIFTFTF)  TTFTTFT  % 
FTTF  TR5TFT  f  gT|FfFTE  F^TR  %  FF#  t  FR  4  F#  FTTF  FFF  FTT  ^tET 
Tf  TREFT  Ftf,  #  Tf  TREFT  t,  FT  Ff  FR  TR5T  #  Ftf  #  FTTJF  Ftf  Tf#  I  ##T 
3TTF  FFR  F>f  #ET  FFR  %  FFFf  F>t  F#  3TPT  TTTTF  #F  ttf#  #ff  FTT  FT#  Ff 
FFTf  FF#  if  I  3TTF  ¥T  FFT  FT  FT#  f%  TT  F#  ^f  #  TTfF  #T  FF#  FKTF  %  # 
TTlF  FFFTf  RTF  FT%  FTTFtM  tt  RE  3TFTTT  TR  tf,  Ftt  TTF  tt  #EF  FTFTF  ^ 
#t  Ft  TF  FR  #  Ftf  FifT  FT#  I  FT  Fit  FTpRF  F#  %  FT  FR  #  FT  FT# 

#  RE  FFE,  RE  FTFT  FFFF  #T#  I  ^T#  FTFT  #1#F  #T#  1 1  F1FT  FFTTT-FFTff 
FTF%-FF#  #,  FFFF  F##  %T#F  F##  tf  F%  FT-ff  RE  Ftf  FTFTF  tf  FT  Ftf 


25 .  See  SW.TN/SS/22/pp.  256-257. 
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1%  Mf  If  W  3  Iff  If  RHT  I,  Iff  El  ^pRRT  I,  Iff  El  RITE  I  2TT,  %  Iff 
Wd'J  I  STT  %  It  RTf  REET  M  EE  RET  TIE  ETT  RT  #T  M  ETt|  EITT  Rif  If,  Mt 
« (ITT  lit  ?ft  RET-3EE  3TIT  RT  II  Ie|  RIT  2JT,  WJ  If  RT  E5TTT  RT  I  It  It  IE 
RRfR  %  I  RET!  Eff  #T  ?E  TTTI  %  M  Rllt  WERT  I,  TW  I,  RtM  W  Ff  f% 
I!  iM  If  It  EEfE  RET  If  RT,  M  ItET  %  ET5TEET3T  EE  El  e|  %  IE  IfTE  %  ETE 

eIM  MM  ret  MM  etI  MM  ere  M  I  Met  MM  M  Tilt  I, 
It  ie  eI  Iet  #t  ei  M  glfEE,  ret  fir  il  it  eett  Erff  tite  %  i  Eft| 

EITT  If  IT  TEE  Eft  TETRI  %  If,  ERE  ETE  It  tMI  I  It  It  ETE  %  ETE  El  fET  ll 
It  ETEff  If  TITE,  If  EE5T  EEET  f  Me  EffEE  If  EfTf  ITT  EEE  IE  M  If  El 
I  eI  et  eM  Ml  ettI  Eft,  tjM  MM  Tff  Meet  etM  1 1  eet  MM  I? 

otsrt  Mi  ETRlfEiT^qETElfTirtiE  riMie  If  er,  It!  ^  If  %  MtM 
%^eih  If i  Met eirtji M eeII  MtHf,  ree!  MM ret 
I,  3ttt  ee!  Meet  fMr  ie-etti  ete  If  ejtt  ETEEff  Efr  I,  ei  Me  eeeji 
3fE%MER  %  ETtI  TtrMf  Eft  1 1  ITT  EEE  fe^RIM  I  M  ^JET  M  I  Eft  ITETT 
TpTirE  I  Met  Me  1 1  -set  ei  t|#  eM  TprirR  itl  Efr  %  MfM  Eff  #r  ot 
M  etI  MM  I,  iMt  eriI  t,  Mr  eit  I  Mr  $ttM  M  If  rI  Mf  Met 
IM  eeM  Eft  ere  e^M  ^  I  Me  eter  I  eM  e^re  #t  Iiee  I  i  Mte 
eittjte  Met  ret  MtltfM  MM  I,  ret  Mr  I  Mr  ^tim  Mr  1 1  eeetT  Mr 
%  Itr  If  M  M  I  Meet  If  MErffM  tetM  Mf  i  #r  fM  iteeT 
Mf  tM  M  t  for  I  Mr  I  #r  fM  If  w  ttti  ^  §ter  e  rr  ti^  Mf% 
iM  ffrfffM,  3te?>  test  teeet  e  if  M  set  itee  rT  f%  itt  w  Mr  I 
TpMrM  I  %  #r  Mr  #e  3etr  I  Mrff  1 1  If  gif  Meet  fe  itt  ttti  tt 

M  %  3ER  M  TRE  If  iMf  MM-ITsTEElf  TTfT  I  Ml  Rf  RIT  RRET  TREE  I, 
RRlTR,  fMEf  ET^IR  M  fM  RTTT  M  I  RI IETR  M,  TffTET  MMr  TERR-RET 
RTET  MMfR  RERE  RTf%  RTMf  RT  IE  RTEEf  MrT  M,  RI  If  M  TT%  RTR  RTTT, 
ITT  RTTT,  ERI  RTTT  TEE  I  RI  TTf  Rfl  3TRR  EfTT  Rif  1 1  RR  RET  TJET  dlMl  ETT 
TIT  I  Rtff  %,  IT  RET  TjM  TEERT  RR  TIT  %  I 

^  M  M  RETTf  ERT  f%  Mf  IMf  TTTI  I  RlM  If  RET!  EMTR,  IT  RETt 
I  TTET  rM  ^EiREE)  I RET  RTT%  l^RIVE  I,  Rdll  EITT  Rflf  I,  gdll  ITEfT 
RTff  1 1  TTf  RIM  IR  RET  Me  If  EET  Riff  T#  RET  Rf  fETEf,  RET  EE  ETTfR  Mf, 

teEt  ttIT,  Mt  teet  rtt  et  r  rrI,  Mr  treM  I  eI|  ret  r  jriIrter  I 

ETfT  RET  Met  ygifdVE  I  ^TTR  HTT  RR  R  RIT  If  RITE  I  Mfr  Elf  Efl  ETTTE  I 
RTT  IRrUri  RT!  TITE  I  M  ERfr  Is  I  Rif  IfTE,  RRfR  If  H  flR  I  ETET  I  RI  If 
RET  M  ^ETTTTR  I  ^ffT  RI  ^ETTER  ET|f  HOTTER  If  If  If  If  ^ETTERll  dll  I  If 
M  Mr  ETTRT  RfH  I  IfETR  RI  ^ETTER  RET  IRlI  TTTlIf  Tjl  If  if  If  pERT  TfEMl 

eM  Eirfr  I  eIM  rtUt  I  trie  If  re#  rejet  Ifl  t  fir  iMr  MEM  iMf 
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AEf#t  fteet  ret  rtr#e  #  r#,  fetrtt  atete  r?ee  I  fr#  rr#  REif  re  i 

ETt  %  ETR  RETt  %  frRETTRT  ft,  FET#  yuftFtF  RRT  #  IT?  ATR  ETRT  RET  ETRFT  #  R# 
AERT  R#f#  RIFT  ATRE  RF  W  I  TFT#  RRTR  RTT  #  t  ETTErF  A#  RT#  'Ft  #RTE 
ft#  RET#  RRTR  #f  FE  ERF  ET  ERR#  Ft,  FRRTT  F#RTET  Ft  JMH#  #  RJE#  3,  Et#f 
4  RTRR  #  R#  R#  R#RR,  #  FE#  RERTR  R#  %  I  ##  RRT  FE#  ##  #  ETE#R 
Tift  %  RF  gRT#R  R  FtRT  TFT#  RRTR  #  t#  RT  f##  A#  #  f#  f#  AER  RRT  EE# 
Et#  RRT#  f##  Rtf  f#I#  I  R#  ?  TRTHE#  FE#  RRRT  EFEE  %  #  R  FtRT  I  t##  #f 
f##  RRTR  #  ft#  Rtf  E#FR  #  RET  ^RilRR  R  #t  f##  3#  if  I  Eft  AER  #E  Rtf , 
#,  f#EE  #  #  ET#T  FET  #TER  #  R#  ERT  t?  R#  FRR  RRRET  ?  RRf  FET#  R#T#? 
RRt  RF  <94I<t1  #  f#  RF  fREEpE  EIEET  <SEI<E  1?,  EttF  HRl4)  RT  RRIRl  #  E#  if  Ef)F 
ETERR#  #  E#  t  E#f  FET#  TsETET  ETT  ETTH  Ft  EFT  t  A#  RR#  #  F#  f#ET  R#  ET# 
RRf  R#  Rt#,  R#  t#  R#  ^jfREETET  RRT  #,  t#  RRt  #  ERTR  RtT  I  #  FET#R  f# 
7E1FTETE  #  jfREl#  ETfE  ET  t  #  Ett#R  ARE  AfTR  AER  FET  RE  RRt  T5TRT  ERT  t  #  # 
FR#  F#t  RT^ItT  I,  E^E  FR#  ffETTEt  RFEE I  Ett#R  ATET#EET  if  ##ETEft  ET# 
ATETE  R#  RfRT  Rf#t  RRT#  3RKT  R^ift  FET#t  R  Rt#  ET  #E  RF  E#  t,  FEE# 
#TEfET#  Ft#  #  EFT  AEE  if  RtFRT  f  ARE  FE#  RTS  Rt#  %  E#FR  #5R,  FR  ATTR 

#  FEE#  FR  'JET  Rtf,  FE#  Rt#  f#ETET  R#  %  I 

#  f#E  EFT  RF  ETET  RET  t?  E#  EE  FR  t  fRE#  RFT  RRt,  RRt  ATEERT  A#  REff 

#  RtE#  R#TT#  EF#  t,  #t  E#  1 1  FET  AEFT#  RF#F  #  A#  R#E##  RFT  #  I  AR 
#E  MTET  %  W  ET#  Ft  if  R#  R1REE,  AEFT#  RF#F  RRt  ETFftRT  #  l#EET  %  # 
E§ET  RtR  #  R#  %,  FTEfft#  FE#  R#1R  f#ET  Ett#R  #-#R  E#  t  if  ATT#  RtFRT 
RTFRT  f  I  RE  RRT  REET  R##  ArfelRTE  ##  t  #  FR#  R##  REET  ##  1 1  JJEt#f  t 

#  t#  REF  gRtTR  t,  R#R  JJRtTR  t,  RFT  ET#  R#  ATR#  RRE  Rt#  A#  #T  R#  Rt#  I 
ATR  JJEJStf  RFT  RT  A#  RRF  MlklRR  R^TS  ET#  tR#  ##  RF  Rt#  #f#R  ATR  #  RRt 
RF  #  R#,  ##  #  R#  ETF#  ET#  #  #R,  RRF  f#ET  #  R#  tR#  RERE  #RR  RT#,  RTFT 
ET  RFT  f##  #RTR  #RtT  acid  bomb  ##,  FREEE  §AE  RT#  Eft#  RE  FTEE  RRT,  REE 
f#R#|26AER#Rl###R#R##,  #R#  AT#T  #  AT#  #  I  #  REET  E## 
Rt#  #  TRETR  t,  ATfFEEERRt  I,  R#EF  I  ##R  A#  #  TIET#  %  RFR  RRt  EE#RT#,  El# 

#  #  EfETR  |t  FET  #  #f  R#  I  A#  RF  R#  JJEtR#  Et  #  #  #  RtFT  EEF  JJETsEET  # 
?TR  R#t  I  A#  RRT  FET#  EER  RRRId  F#  t  ETt#  #  I  TRETR  R#  #  f  R#  A# 

#  R#  #  R#  ET  ETTFF-E#RtE  ETRTRtE  E##T  #  REft  I  RRT  R#  t  FR#?  RRT-RRT 


26 .  The  Times  of  India  of  1 3  December  1 960  reported  that  on  1 2  December  about  3  5  policemen 
outside  Gurdwara  Sisganj  in  Delhi  were  injured  when  some  Akalis  attacked  them  with 
acid  bulbs,  soda-wuter  bottles  and  bricks  from  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Gurdwara. 
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rrT?  gir  ht  #rt  t,  w  |  ^  w  ft#?  -3R#  I,  rfrt  |  f#Ap  fep 
Rif##  rrPt  #Tr  hl  Phi  am  tTt-hftrt  arr  RRPi,2’  w  #  r#  art?  artr  art  rfj#  i 

AfAR  HR#  HRTR  Aft  §TFT  R#fT  FT  RTF  A#  RFftH  #?  ARFT  #  #  HI##  3^  R#H 
AH  FT  f#  #  HR,  RAR  3Tfff  AfT  f#R  Pi  HRRT  f#RRR  #R  ARp  I  FPf  HR#  TRHRT  TFRT 
I,  fRHRT  3TFT  TTR  HRR  FH  AR# 1 1  3TRT  FT  3RT#  TITHR  A#  #T  fT  A§S  FlfTH 
ART  Pf  #T  RTT  g?RR  TT%  ART  Pf  3RT#  Ht  R#  #R  R#  | 

hr  m  B^mm  #  f#R#  a#  #rrr  art  ^t,  h€t  rr#  arTr  %,  ttr  hr#  t, 
TfFR#  ARtR  I  oftr  FTARf  #TTT  SrT  HIR#  AJHT  hr  ATfr  fRTTTH  I  ah  1%  ##  '3TTA?rT^T 
#  RTF,  HI#$TR  %  RTF  (jiiyl  #  fRAPR  ART#  #  RFT  ##  HF#  rrrT  arT  RRP'T,  R# 
R#  TT#  fe-^WH  Pf  R#  3RIRT  feTART  HRPR  artr  Tarar,  |?tht  %  arTr  I, 

Fi^HT  #R  ART#  t  FRA#  FT  HRF  AR#TaR  AJT  HR#  a#  I  AfT  ARTR  ART#  AR#  #R  |,  ITAR 
RFR  hr  #3%  AR#  Riff  I  HR  ARTR  fe^WIH  Pf  3TTR  RTF#,  HR  R1#R  AH  TtTAFU  t  R§# 
JR  ^  -3TR  ARTRRT#  FTTH!  A#  F##,  ARTRARTT#tlRTRARTRt#HR  f#ARR 
It  ART#  1 1  TFgTRIR  %  RTFT  RTF#  3R&ART  FHT-FRT  RFT  HTR  RT##  THrr  artr  HART, 
f#ARR  Rf#  t  ^T-$T  AFAjffH  FRpf  ttar  fFRR  %  HFRTFF  %  I  HR  TTRT 
fF^TTHT  art  #ftr  fra#  Thr  Tgnr  %  #Tt  ftt#  f#T#  RTFKT  FFFJT  |,  #ar  TRTAHT 

FFTRT  |  HR  #  HR#  tRH  ARf  TTAR  RR  fARAR  R#  %  RAR  %T%  W  tfT  -T^f  RAR 
HARR  %  %#  I  %R  HHH  %  Tar  ARTf  ARRjfr  RARTAH  FT  aoM  FRaR  TrfARR  hr 
RRRRTTTt  HRIRR,  HRRrTT  HRTAH  P^MH  RT  ^T,  TTHT,  AfArffAR  t|ttr|T  hl  RH?r%  A3% 
Ff  fH  1%TT^  ajT  ^rr  Pi  Frtf  ^sr  T5ARHf  3R^T  | 

TfrAFT  AfTRTTTlfHFRlHTTTTT^RTRTTT^t,  fHTT  TTFftTR  ART  RTR  #  t  RTT^ 
HTHT  arT  WART  FtRT  I,  fRAraT  arT  FtTTT  %,  fARHRT  HTART  §TTT  1 1  HRT  #TT  Pi%  RTR% 
ARFT,  RTRT  FR  ARTf  RTTT  ARTRT  RT#  I  FRtTT  TRT  Pr  HR^T  arT  RFRT  I,  RTT  RARR  arT 
3RFT  A^Ti^TH,  RTT  TTFftAR  %  3RFT  A^TR,  iffT  RAT  Pf  HR#  ^  TTTAfA#  A#  I  #1  arT#  I 
gRpRR  I AR#  RTRRTT  FT  R#  #,  AR#  #R  #  FRART  TFRrfRR,  ARfTR)  ^%tt  h#rt  arr 
f  ^TTT#  $m  RR%  gTHRi#T  A#  3R%  rThr  art  TfHTTft  RfAfFTrT  I  #T  FHRT  fLRM 
R|R#  1 1  ?T#R  T#  HF HfRTRF#  %,  HR  %  ^T  RR5T  Pr  R#  3R#  |  ARRfjAR 
HR-RsT  Pr  #RT  |  HR#  ART  #  P#  3TP7%  ARR  P#,  Pi  IRA#  HITT  TTR?TTTT  f 
gS#^RR  AR^HT#  I  3RIR  #  TTRFRtT  R#R#  ^T#%  APR!  <j,tA  3TMR)^  #  H'JIIR 
#T  ^  HRT#  ^RT  TTR5MT  |l  HTT#  ^  #  R#  P?  RF  R#  RRAR  T#  ah  arT?  #T 
%-HR#  R  FT,  TtfARR  Hr#  I,  RRART  RTR  I,  RHRT  ARJR  %,  RTRRT  R#RT  %,  RH# 
RRTR  %,  TTR  RT#  Pf  t  HL  %  I  HR  Pf  RRART  #f  TfTTT  HR#  ^RT  RRRf  #  I 

C\ 


27.  About  1,000  Akalis  had  gathered  inside  the  Gurdwara  Sisganj  and  shouted  anti-Nehru 
and  pro-Punjabi  Suba  slogans.  The  Times  of  India,  13  December  1960. 
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RRTRt^T^RRT#FRT#R^  WRTTRT^  ^RTRTTRTt#THfoRR5T 

R^  Ft  RRT  RRR  RT^T,  RRR  #  RIRI,  FR  RRR  R^t  I  #T  RF  RTR  RFT  R?t  R#  ttg^RTTR 
RT  *f  tefr  RTRT  TjDRT  Ft  I  Rt  fcfTR  RTF  %  RRT«rt  RtR%  RTRf  Rtt  RT  fRRTsff  RTt  FR% 
WITT  FtRT  I  RF  RTR  Rt  ift  RRR  #  R#  RT#  I  RF  Rt  RTR  RT#  1 1  *f  W  R?f 
RFR#t  TTH3RI  RR^Idl  RRR  RR:Hdl 

rt  fRR,  rrtr  Rt  fRR,  fRRRt  rt  ftrR,  ftFgRf  rt  fFrrr,  ft  rce  %  foR  Rt 

f  #Ff  t  RR  TFT  RTt  RTR  ^  RR%  fFR  Rlt  RtF  %  Rt  ^T  gRTRTRFF  RRRRT  f  I  TtfeR 
RRT  RTR  WT#  WI  RTT  Ft  Rt  t  FTTRt  FRTR  f  R  RRFTRT  f  RRT  RTRRTT 

RRTR  %,  RRRtt  #T  RRfT  R^,  FtRT  RltFR  RRT  RM  RRR  Rl^T  Ft  Rt  RRRtt  FRF^, 
f*TRRt  13,  RRR  trtf,  Rt  RTR  RR^T  1%  %Tt  RTT#  RTR#  Ft,  RF  RftRT  t  fRRRTT  £  I 
^f  RTR%  RRR  %  RTFRT  l|  TIT#  RP#  Rift  Rt  RET  RFT  #  t  Rf#T  RtT  RTfFRTA 
%  Rt  WTR  3f  RtT  RRFf  ^tlFRRTRfRTifrTc(^#T^R#  RTFRT,  RF  R^f  TTRffTR 
f%  if  RitF  FR  far  3f  FR  RTR  RTt  RTFRT  |t  RT  RTUft  R  tR%  RTF%  1?  prestige  Rit  RRT 
RF  FRTff  %?  #%  Ft  REWt  I  ^  f#JR  Rlt  f  |  3#  prestige  RRT  RTR  #  FR  RTS 
Rift  Rt  RR  RRT  Ft#  RT  RR  RTS  RT#  #  RTR  RTR  Ft  RT##  RT  Rt  Ft  RTRti^T, 
Rt  RRT  Ft  prestige  RR  RRTR  R^f,  R  tRT  RR  RRTR,  RRTR I fTR  %  R#  TT#  RT 
RRRT  RtT  FR  RR%  ^  Rlt%?T  RTTRT,  W  Wt  RT  RR%  %  Rt  ’ft  ^  Ft  RRR  FtRT 
%  I  RF  RTtfUft  %  RRT  RRRT  TftW  RT  I 

RR  TITTER  R^TFft  R?t  RTR  t  RR  REtF  t%  ^  Rt  RRRTR  RTT  #  t  ^TR-FFRTR, 
RFt  RRT  ^T  RRTt  ftRT  R^f,  RFT  RRT  ^Ft  ^RT  Rt  R%F  RRF%  Rl<t41  F  Fjhcj^  cJTRT 
I  FtRT  I !  g?t  RRiRlR  RF  F  %  #  tRRTTft  ^RR  Ft  RF  R%  3ffT  RRF  RRT  t  RTF  TE| 
RRR  R%  Rt  RRT  FRT  Ft  TF^  ^  RtT  T3RRTT  ^  RT^T  R^f,  TJR  FRT  F  Rt  TJR^  ^  T3R% 
T3^Ff%  R#RT  FlftlR  f%RT  FrfRTR  RF  Rlt  yRKT  Fin,  ?RTRT  R#  t,  RRRT  RTR ’t  R# 
RfRTft  I 

RTR  M  FTRt-fRTRTR  RTf  RRF  §R  t,  FR  ftlRM  ^^ff^Rt^Tf^fgRfR 
fRT  l2S  FW  RRFf  RT  FI^RTtR  %  RR  T&  RFT  #R  RTT%,  RF?§RTTR  RTT%  #T  RtRT 
TTR  Ft  f%  Rt  RRTT#  M  t  TRFlft  FTRFT  ?|R  feRT,  TJ^f  RR  RTTJT  RT  I  #T,  RTt^  ’ft 
^TT  Rtl  jt  RTR  I  t%R  FR  RR  RTRf  %  #Rf  ^T  Rt?T  RFRT  %  RtT  fRTT  R^fT  RTtf 
RTR  P-taT  I  RR  RR  RT%F  tRF  %  RF  RTF!  RR%  cfTT%  ^  RF^,  FR%  RRcTTR 
RTT%  ^  R#  RRT  R#R  RT%  ^  RR#  ^  RTR%  t,  g?T%  3R^  RlTUftR  RTT%  I  ^  T3R^ 
RTFT  f%  RTR  RR  RT^F  f^F  %  RT%R  ^ft  RTRT  Tt  RRRTTR  R?t^TR  t%  #  TJTTRTt  R  RTF, 
RT^  g5T%  M,  ^T  RTt  RTR  RR%,  TTRFTTFt  #  git  RRFTFf  RT  t  RRFTTS  I  Ft%R 

28.  According  to  The  Times  of  India  of  5  December  1960,  eleven  Delhi  police  officers  were 
mjured  in  a  clash  between  prisoners  and  the  police  m  the  Central  Jail,  Tihar,  Delhi,  on  4 
December  1960. 
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FF  F^F  FtFT  I  FF  FT#  Tt#  FF  FF  ggt  FT  gFTFTTT  Ft  I  [FTfFFT]  #T  FFfft 
f#FT  I  FF#  FT#  #  FTF  tt  #  FF  gt  FtFT  §3TT  I 

t  for  #ftifi  f  ff  #ft#  w  ft  F!?gF  1 t  ft  ftf  t  ftt#  F7FFt 

F6FI  Tjtttx  FFF  FT#  #t  tFTT  gsftT  ggF  git  tt  g#t  f  |  3TTF  g#  F#  f#  7TTFF 

ff  Fit  Ft  stf  gf  t  ff#  F#  f#  gf  i  #  t  FiFt  #t  Iftt  |ff  fttftf tt  sttfff 

#T  FFt  #FT  gi%T,  ^FTf  tx  t  gf,  tf#F  FFTgTF  tTcH  cTRT  FT  F^ft  -3TTX  Ft  7#  %  I 
FTF  FF  FIFFT  t  FT  FTF  FT  3TFT  Sl^  F#  F#  FTT  TTTTT  gf,  #  FTTT  gf  t  Fit  FF 
Ft  f^t  gFiRw  f#  gfr  Figg  FtFT,  grep  #  tttf  #fft  f  i  #  t  f#r  tt  ff  f#f 
fFF  %  <FsllTF  F#FT  FFF  %  FFfTTF  F#FT  f#  3TTF  ?Tlt  F#  Fffg,  FTfeT  #  FTFt 
t  #  gFT  TRjff#  FTF#  t,  #  Ft  F#  FIFt  BgWH  FF  gFFTTF  FT  FT  W  FF  FT 
ffTFR#  FF,  F#  FTF#  #  Ft  F#  FTF#  Ft  ^pff  ttt  Ft  F#  I  t  FF#  FlfFT  %  FF 
FTF  t  tt  F#  FTFFT,  gt  3TF5T  F#  FFFT  gF>  STTFtt  gFT  W  FTFFT  ft,  FFFf  Ftf 
t  I  ftf#F  t  FF#  TTTFt  FFt  F>|FI  f#  (td  FIFl  FF  3TR%  FTFFT  f#FT,  'FFf  #  FFTF 
%  dl<gJF>  713#  ¥  %  FTt  gt  #  F#  t,  FFF  Ft  dd>dl  t,  FF?  ft  T#  t  ■3TtX  Ft 
XFRTft  t  3ftX  FT  F  Ft,  tttFT  FTFiTtlsttttFt#  Wm  I  gtft  ^TF 
Throat  ^  ft^  ^  trt  F?T  FXF  FTFt  TTFtte  t  #  3TFFF  #ft  I  ttfFT  ft^t  FFTt 
FTFlttf  Ft  #X  'T^TTtt  Ft,  TTFttF  Ft  #1  Fit  FTHFJT,  FTFT  FttFT  FIFT  FRT 
Ft,  FFTTt  ^T  gFJ  F  %Ftf  ^t,  F  #t  tt  fttFRT  FXF  %,  ^F  tt  XTW  gFlwft 
%  I  FT  TTF  Fft  Ft  X^%  3F(t  XTFTt  FT  FFt  FTFXT  Ft  #5  t  Ff%  ^F  FF  Ft 
itXTt  #X  Ft  FX  TIFF  t,  ttF  TIFF  %  I  tt  tt  FFlt  FFftTT  t  FT  FF  Ft  FFT 
FlffF  t  FFF  fFN  TFt  #T  TTtF  TTFt  FT  FF  Ft  #T  FFF  ItF  1 3ftT  gF  grt 
t  FF  F  FFt  gf ,  FtffF  FF  FF5T  Ftf  %  FRlt  IFF,  #T  FF  gTltt  FFFtt  FF  Fgt 
t  Fit  FF  FF  TTF  Fttt  Ft  ftFFT  FTRT  %  3TtT  F%-F%  FTF  FF  Fit  1 1 

3TF  tt  FFIFt  FF  fFITF  F  FF  FF  Ft  t  FF  TTIF  I3FF  FtF  1 1  1960  FF5T 
TTTF  Ftt  TFT  FFlt  ftg,  fl^gTFF  t  FF  gt,  t(F  Jf,  Fttt  Fit,  tft)F  gttF 
%  ftlFFF  t  tFT^F  FIFTI  Ft  g3TT  %  oftx  Ft  ^15  TRFFt  FT  Tt  tt  Ft  TTF  ftSF  Jl4l, 
WT  Ft  Ftt,  gttFT  tFt^TFltFFTttttF,  #F  3TFF  Ft  FTF  3TtT  TTfTf  fe? 
Ftt  I  FT  FF  3TFt  FTF  gt  SIltFF  t  3TMTF  gTF  gg,  tlFF  Ft  tt  ttt  FIFF  t  tt 
tt  gF  FFFF  Ft  Ftt  FTtt  FFlf-FIFFT  g3IT  I 

Ft  FF  FTF  %  TfTF  Ftt-Ftt  FTlt  tt  fFTTFF  FFFt  t  TFT  t  3Fit  TITF  %  ttg 
Ft  TfFTFTF  %,  Ftf  FTFt  Ftt  %  ttT  IITTIFtT  t  Ft  Ft%FR  TFFT  t,  ftFTT  TFFT  %  FTlti 
fFg  #T  FF#  tFTt  FF  t  tF  FF  •STIFF  t  ftFFT  Tt,  FFFT  Ft  #T  ttt  Fit  F  Ft 
ftnt  #T  5TF%-fFmF  Ft  I  tt  3TTFFF  FgF  FFF  fFFT  FTF  Ft  SHF  I  FTF  t  tt  FTT 
tt  FF  Ft  TTTF  Ft  FTFFt  gTF  Ft  gF#F  tt  I  FFFT  #  t  FF  FFFT  ft 

FF  fF^! 
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[Translation  begins: 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  by  chance  Shrimati  Bandaranaike,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ceylon,  is  present  here  today.29  As  you  know,  this  function  is  being  held  for 
other  reasons.  But  when  she  heard  about  it  last  night,  she  wanted  to  come,  for 
at  least  for  a  short  while,  and  I  agreed  gladly.  You  can  realise  from  this  what 
the  relations  between  India  and  Ceylon  are.  Apart  from  the  relationship  between 
the  governments,  there  is  a  great  bond  between  the  people  and  institutions  of 
the  two  countries.  I  invited  her  to  this  function  of  the  Congress  and,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  she  has  come  because  apart  from  the  close  relations 
between  our  countries,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  a  woman  has  become  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  country  [Applause].  Our 
Mayor30  has  already  welcomed  her.  I  too  join  in  it  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  you 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  her.  The  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  speak  in  Sinhalese 
and  the  translation  will  follow. 

[Speech  by  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike] 

[Nehru  continues  speech] 

Please  forgive  me.  I  have  already  apologised  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sri  Lanka. 
Sisters  and  Brothers,  today  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  new 
language,  Sinhalese.  It  has  its  origins  in  Indian  languages  which  is  yet  another 
bond  between  Ceylon  and  India.  What  you  might  call  the  religious  language  of 
Ceylon  is  “Prakrit”  which  has  its  origins  in  Sanskrit  and  is  very  similar  to  it. 
No,  no,  I  mean  “Pali”  not  “Prakrit”  which  is  very  similar  to  Sanskrit. 

These  are  the  various  bonds  which  bind  us  and  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
them  and  keep  away  from  the  niggling  arguments  and  disputes  which  often 
arise.  I  am  very  happy  that  she  has  come  here.  I  had  not  invited  her  earlier  as 
I  thought  it  may  not  be  proper  to  bring  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  political  meeting. 
But  when  she  herself  expressed  a  desire  to  come,  I  was  happy.  I  have  told  her 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  me  till  the  end  and  she  can  leave  whenever 
she  wishes  to.  But  this  is  only  for  her  and  not  for  the  others  present  here 
[Laughter], 

It  is  strange  that  we  are  celebrating  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  today.  It  is  a  long  period  for  any  institution,  particularly 


29.  See  fn  18  in  this  section. 

30.  See  fn  19  in  this  section. 
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for  one  which  has  witnessed  great  ups  and  downs,  movements  and  a  peaceful 
struggle,  and  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  You  will  find  very  few  examples  of 
this  nature.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  meet  here  today,  though  the 
formal  celebrations,  as  Brahm  Prakashji31  has  already  told  you,  will  take  place 
all  over  India  in  the  month  of  February.  But  the  3 1  st  of  December  is  the  date  on 
which  it  was  actually  convened.  Therefore,  we  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  let  this  day  pass  without  some  celebration,  and  so  we  are  all  here. 

Seventy-five  years  is  a  very  long  time  and  thousands  of  images  come 
before  us.  A  great  transformation  has  come  over  the  whole  country  in  this 
period.  Good  things  as  well  as  bad  have  occurred  in  this  time  and  the  Congress 
has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  events  of  these  momentous  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  history  of  India  of  this  period  is  written,  it  will  be  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  history  of  the  Congress  and  vice-versa.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
everything  that  the  Congress  did  was  right.  But  every  age  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  and  the  national  mainstream  flows  in  a  certain  direction.  If  an 
institution  or  a  party  is  able  to  flow  along  with  it  or  directs  it,  it  becomes  a  vital 
and  spirited  organisation  and  achieves  great  things.  This  is  true  of  the  whole 
world,  particularly  the  changing  world  of  today.  I  have  seen  tremendous  changes 
in  my  own  lifetime,  when  I  look  back  over  the  last  fifty  years.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  India  and  the  world,  in  this  changing 
world  when  a  country  or  a  race  does  not  change  but  clings  to  its  old  ways,  it 
becomes  backward.  This  is  how  India  became  backward  while  the  countries 
of  the  West  like  the  United  States  and  Europe  went  ahead  in  science  and 
technology.  They  became  more  powerful  and  advanced,  their  production 
increased  and  they  became  extremely  wealthy.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  also  flow  with  the  tide  and  advance.  So,  when  we  became  free,  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  path  shown  by  the  West  and  make  the 
country  prosperous.  After  Independence  our  first  priority  was  to  make  the 
forty  crore  people  of  India  well-off,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  five 
year  plans,  etc.,  were  drawn  up.  The  effort  was  to  somehow  find  a  path  by 
which  we  could  progress  and  become  better  off  and  reduce  the  disparity  between 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Even  now  this  disparity  is  very  evident  and  the 
main  thing  is  the  lack  of  opportunity.  For  instance,  people  cannot  progress 
until  they  have  the  opportunity  for  education  and  training.  I  do  not  mean  that 
everyone  should  get  degrees.  Training  is  extremely  important.  Farmers  must 
learn  better  techniques  of  agriculture  which  are  being  followed  in  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  etc.,  who  have  advanced  tremendously  in  this 


3 1 .  See  fn  20  in  this  section. 
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field.  There  is  no  mystery  about  all  this  and  we  will  undoubtedly  advance  in 
agriculture,  industries,  etc.  Innumerable  sources  of  energy  are  being  used  in 
the  world  today;  the  latest  and  most  potent  being  the  atomic  energy. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  be  vigilant  in  this  changing  world  of  ours  and  to 
keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  world.  All  these  things  are  reminders  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  future.  I  am  before  you  today  and  I  still  have  some  strength 
left  in  my  body  and  mind.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  burden  of  handling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  youth  of  today.  Therefore,  it  is  very  essential  that  all  of  you  must  try  to 
grasp  the  complex  problems  which  the  country  faces.  The  days  are  gone  when 
it  was  enough  to  shout  slogans  or  take  part  in  movements.  We  are  living  in  a 
ruthless  world,  the  world  of  atomic  energy.  I  am  always  worried  as  to  how  far 
the  people  are  able  to  grasp  the  complex  problems  which  India  faces  today.  I 
find  that  they  very  often  get  carried  away  by  momentary  passions  and  petty 
issues. 

Tomorrow  I  am  leaving  for  Bombay32  and  then  to  Bhavnagar  the  day  after 
where  the  annual  session  of  the  Congress  is  being  held  this  year.  Delegates 
from  all  over  the  country  will  be  present  and  important  issues  will  be  taken  up 
for  discussion.  I  will  have  to  spend  five  to  six  days  there.  We  have  already 
published  some  of  the  matters  on  which  resolutions  will  be  passed  at  the  session. 
We  want  the  public  to  be  aware  of  these  issues.  Other  new  resolutions  will  also 
be  taken  up.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details.  But  one  of  the  fundamental  resolutions 
will  pertain  to  the  growing  weaknesses  in  the  country  and  a  slackness  which  is 
becoming  apparent,  and  the  means  of  combating  them.  Petty  issues  are  blown 
out  of  all  proportion,  which  incites  people. 

As  you  know,  communalism  has  been  responsible  for  tremendous  problems 
in  the  past  and  ultimately  led  to  the  drama  of  Partition  when  a  great  chunk  of 
India  became  separated  and  Pakistan  came  into  being.  Disunity  has  always 
been  a  great  weakness  among  us  and  so  we  paid  the  price  for  it.  Well,  anyhow, 
all  that  is  past  history  and  the  Partition  took  place  with  our  consent.  But  we 
must  learn  a  lesson  from  that  because  disunity  is  again  rearing  its  head.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  Muslims  but  to  everyone,  whether  he  is  a  Hindu,  Muslim, 
Sikh  or  Christian,  who  fosters  communalism  or  advocates  separatism.  It  hurts 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country  and  weakens  us.  People  fight  among 
themselves  in  the  name  of  religion,  province,  caste  and  what  not.  As  you  know, 
we  have  innumerable  castes  in  India.  Caste,  language  and  province  may  be  all 
right  in  their  own  place,  but  used  in  the  wrong  context,  they  are  harmful.  So  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  remember  this  because  they  rear  their  heads  again  and 

32.  See  fn  21  in  this  section. 
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again  and  stand  in  the  way  when  we  need  to  pit  all  our  strength  into  the  task  of 
overcoming  the  great  problems  that  face  us.  We  may  argue  endlessly  about 
socialism,  communism,  and  Gandhism  or  capitalism,  but  the  important  thing 
behind  all  of  them  is  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  nation.  Without  that,  all  these 
isms  are  meaningless.  So,  the  Congress  is  to  pass  a  special  resolution33  about 
this  to  which  I  am  drawing  your  attention.  The  forces  of  disintegration  have 
reared  their  heads  again  and  again  in  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years  and  continue  to 
do  so.  Every  day  you  read  something  in  the  newspapers  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  unity  of  India. 

In  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  there  are  often  functions  where  the  flag  of 
communalism  is  waved.  It  is  obviously  difficult  to  expect  that  all  the  forty 
crores  in  India  would  be  intelligent,  sensible  and  wise  or  that  they  will  follow 
the  right  path.  There  are  bound  to  be  foolish  people  too  because  there  are  all 
sorts  of  people  in  the  country.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  see  which  way  a 
country  is  going  and  the  direction  of  its  thinking.  Some  people  may  move 
faster  than  others,  some  may  be  slack  and  refuse  to  move.  This  is  inevitable  in 
any  large  country.  But  the  important  thing  is  the  way  a  nation  thinks  and  the 
problem  arises  when  there  is  confusion  or  slackness  in  its  thinking.  So  I  have 
been  pointing  out  right  from  the  beginning  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
dilemma  that  while  we  are  undoubtedly  laying  the  foundations  of  future  progress, 
there  is  some  confusion  in  our  thinking  too.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
must  build  the  edifice  of  a  new  India.  It  cannot  be  done  merely  by  debates. 
Two  things  which  are  absolutely  essential  are:  to  understand  well  where  we  are 
going  and  secondly,  hard  work.  No  country  has  ever  progressed  without  hard 
work,  whether  it  is  a  capitalist  country  like  the  United  States,  or  a  communist 
one  like  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Germany  or  Japan. 

Just  fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  and  Japan  lay  in  complete  ruins  after  their 
defeat.  Today  they  are  not  merely  on  their  feet  again  but  are  bouncing  with 
strength  and  power  because  they  are  extremely  hardworking  people.  So,  to 
achieve  progress  there  is  no  alternative  except  to  hard  work.  All  of  us  must 
realise  fully  well  that  we  will  have  to  work  very  hard  if  or  it  is  we  who  will 
benefit  ultimately.  Secondly,  hard  work  should  be  accompanied  by  intelligence 
because  it  has  to  be  in  the  right  direction  to  reach  our  goal.  If  we  stay  away 
from  the  right  path,  we  will  be  further  than  ever  from  our  goals.  Now,  what  is 
the  right  direction?  This  raises  several  fundamental  questions  but  one  thing  is 
quite  clear.  The  world  today  belongs  to  science  and  technology  and  machines. 
It  is  an  age  when  the  national  sources  of  energy  are  being  tapped.  There  is  no 
history  about  all  this.  The  world  has  advanced  by  taking  advantage  of  scientific 

33.  See  hi  22  in  this  section. 
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knowledge.  We  must  also  do  the  same,  and  not  merely  put  up  a  few  industries 
here  and  there,  but  develop  a  scientific  temper  and  spirit  of  enquiry  so  that 
minds  which  have  been  in  a  rut  for  a  long  time  may  get  out  of  it,  and  benefit  by 
the  fresh  breath  of  knowledge.  We  must  retain  our  roots  too,  for  without  them 
we  will  become  barren.  We  must  have  our  roots  in  our  ancient  culture  and 
civilisation,  and  link  them  with  the  winds  of  change  that  are  blowing  in  the 
world.  Only  then  can  we  blossom  anew.  There  should  be  a  synthesis  of  the  old 
and  the  new. 

We  find  that  some  countries  of  the  world  are  very  prosperous;  like  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  No  individual  in 
any  of  these  countries  is  hungry  or  naked.  It  is  true  that  they  have  their  own 
problems  and  difficulties.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  they  have  advanced 
by  taking  advantage  of  science  and  technology  and  by  adopting  new  techniques 
of  production  in  agriculture  and  industry  etc.  So  they  grew  very  wealthy  and 
powerful.  We  too  can  get  rid  of  our  poverty  only  by  increasing  our  production 
of  wealth  in  the  country.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  It  does  not  mean  printing  more 
currency  notes.  That  is  only  a  convenient  tool  of  trade.  The  real  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  of  the  goods  that  are  produced  by  any  means,  from  land  or 
agriculture,  from  handicrafts,  etc.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  very 
wealthy  country  because  its  production  is  enormous.  So  they  are  able  to  consume 
a  great  deal  and  have  enough  left  over  to  supply  to  the  world.  Along  with  the 
question  of  increasing  production  comes  that  of  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  wealth  thus  produced.  The  structure  of  society  has  to  be  such  that  there 
may  not  be  a  wide  chasm  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  So,  it  is  with 
these  two  principles  in  mind  that  we  have  adopted  the  goal  of  a  socialist  pattern 
of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rigid  dogma;  but  the  fundamental  thing  underlying 
it  is  the  need  to  increase  production,  because  unless  there  is  wealth  in  the 
country,  what  is  to  be  distributed?  There  is  no  point  in  distributing  poverty,  so 
the  most  important  goal  is  to  increase  production  by  getting  more  machines 
and  what  not.  Secondly,  the  goods  produced  must  be  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  can  benefit.  We  want  that  everyone  must  get 
equal  opportunity  for  progress  so  that  there  is  no  great  disparity  among  the 
people.  This  includes  ensuring  that  everyone  gets  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  etc.  So,  this  is  our  goal. 

Now,  the  origins  of  the  Congress  is  an  interesting  story.  In  the  beginning  it 
consisted  of  a  handful  of  men,  mostly  the  product  of  English  education,  well- 
to-do  people,  and  their  attention  was  drawn  towards  the  freedom  of  the  country. 
In  the  beginning  their  steps  were  hesitant,  faltering  and  the  word  freedom  was 
mentioned  faintly.  Their  demand  was  for  greater  participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  But  since  it  was  going  in  the  right  direction, 
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gradually  its  field  became  wider.  So  it  grew  from  a  handful  of  people.  If  you 
read  the  history  of  the  Congress,  you  will  find  that  the  great  leaders  were 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Surendranath  Banerjee,  and  Moddin34  Pherozeshah  Mehta 
and  Wadia,35  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  etc.  among  the  old  guard.  To  the  modem 
youth  their  attempts  may  seem  very  insignificant.  But  they  would  be  mistaken 
because  what  these  leaders  stood  for  has  to  be  judged  in  the  context  of  the 
times  that  they  lived  in.  Considering  the  times  that  the  people  I  mentioned  lived 
in,  they  were  pretty  much  revolutionaries  in  their  own  way.  Though  they  spoke 
with  soft  voices,  they  were  revolutionaries  in  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed 
then  in  India.  More  importantly,  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  India. 
Later,  Lokmanya  Tilak  as  everyone  knows  was  a  great  revolutionary.  By  then 
the  horizons  of  the  Congress  had  expanded.  It  had  spread  to  the  lower  middle 
class  and  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  intellectuals  or  the  upper  classes. 
Lokmanya  Tilak  was  a  representative  of  the  middle  class.  There  was  a  rift  in 
the  Congress  between  the  moderates  and  the  extremists.  Then  Gandhiji  came 
on  the  scene.  He,  and  to  some  extent  Lokmanya,  gave  a  different  direction  to 
the  Congress.  Gandhiji  brought  a  great  revolution  in  the  Congress  and  changed 
its  shape  completely,  with  the  result  that  it  rapidly  spread  to  the  peasants  and 
the  common  people.  The  Congress  grew  enormously  in  strength.  It  was  no 
longer  a  body  of  able  lawyers  discussing  the  legal  points  but  a  great  mass 
movement.  Gandhiji  gave  them  certain  broad  principles  like  unity  and  brotherly 
love,  etc.,  because  he  saw  that  the  people  could  not  come  together  until  they 
stopped  fighting  over  religion,  caste  and  what  not. 

As  you  know,  Gandhiji  was  a  religious  man  not  a  narrow-minded  bigot  but 
of  a  very  high  class.  He  believed  in  all  religions.  He  stressed  that  communalism 
was  harmful  because  it  creates  dissension.  Secondly,  he  felt  that  the  suppression 
of  the  so-called  lower  castes  by  the  upper  caste  Hindus  was  absolutely  wrong 
on  principle  and  extremely  harmful  to  the  nation.  So,  he  began  his  movement 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Harijans  and  fought  for  equal  rights  for  everyone.  If  you 
look  at  it  carefully,  you  will  find  that  the  basis  was  a  struggle  to  abolish  the 
caste  system  and  for  equality  of  rights.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you  want  democracy 
and  socialism,  then  you  will  never  tolerate  the  caste  system.  Thirdly,  he  looked 
at  every  issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  it  would  affect  the  poor,  common 
man.  That  is  why  he  modelled  his  life  style  on  that  of  the  poorest  man.  Anyhow, 
then  followed  great  revolutions  and  movements.  All  of  you  know  the  recent 
history. 


34.  See  fn  23  in  this  section. 
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So  the  Congress  changed  gradually  and  if  you  read  the  past  resolutions  of 
the  Congress,  you  will  find  how  it  raised  the  slogan  of  socialism  over  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago,  not  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  or  Western  socialism,  but  our 
own  brand  of  socialism  best  suited  to  our  condition.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Congress  constitution  and  became  a  part  of  our  policy.  I 
have  given  you  a  short  history  of  a  growing  nation,  of  a  flowing  stream.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  new  problems  before  the  Congress  and 
the  nation.  The  problems  of  a  national  movement  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  nation-building.  They  have  to  be  tackled  differently  and  we  have  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent.  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  and  there  have  been  failures. 
But  that  is  the  way  of  a  nation  in  progress. 

Today  we  are  on  the  last  day  of  December  and  tomorrow,  the  first  of 
January,  begins  another  New  Year  with  its  own  problems  and  challenges.  It  is 
not  enough  to  wish  one  another  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  resolve  what  we  must  do  in  the  New  Year.  The  Planning  Commission 
has  drawn  up  the  five  year  plans  and  we  are  becoming  more  experienced  in 
implementing  them.  But  the  important  factor  behind  all  this  is  human  beings.  It 
is  they  who  must  work  together.  The  best  way  of  judging  a  nation  is  to  gauge 
the  issues  which  agitate  the  minds  of  its  people,  if  they  are  immersed  in  petty 
issues,  then  they  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  remain  small  in  stature.  It  is  the 
people  who  take  up  big  challenges  who  grow  in  stature.  You  respect  Jawaharlalji 
and  give  your  love  to  him  in  great  abundance.  Why?  Not  because  there  is  some 
special  quality  in  me  but  by  some  great  good  fortune  we  became  involved  in  a 
great  task,  that  of  fighting  for  India's  freedom.  We  forgot  everything  else  in 
our  obsession,  and  neither  language,  nor  caste,  imposed  a  barrier  between  us. 
The  one  single  goal  before  us  was  the  freedom  of  India  and  Gandhiji  was  our 
great  leader.  So,  we  too  grew  a  little  in  the  shadow  of  his  greatness;  our  stature 
grew  by  facing  great  challenges  and  the  mind  and  the  body  grew  apace.  So,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  New  Year,  we  must  consider  what  we  must  do  to  make  the 
nation  great  and  grow  in  stature  ourselves.  There  is  no  sacrifice  involved  because 
we  too  will  grow  in  the  process.  If  we  are  interested  in  petty  feuds  and 
wrangling,  it  is  obvious  that  we  will  remain  small  in  stature.  This  is  something 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  particularly  in  the  situation  which  prevails  in  the 
world  today. 

You  must  be  reading  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  strange  ferment  in  Africa, 
in  most  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  the  Congo  which  is  nearly  half  as  big  as 
India.  Strange  things  are  afoot  and  sometimes  there  is  apprehension  of  a  war 
breaking  out.  In  the  East,  in  Asia,  Laos  is  a  small  country  which  is  also  a  scene 
of  a  violent  civil  war.  That  is  bad  enough  but  what  is  worse  is  the  fact  that  the 
big  powers  are  helping  both  sides  with  arms  and  ammunition.  This  leads  to  the 
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apprehension  that  there  may  be  a  war  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  world.  So,  the 
whole  world  is  in  a  ferment,  and  nobody  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be.  The 
world  is  in  a  fever  of  change,  and  at  a  time  like  this,  if  we  do  not  look  after  the 
well  being  of  our  country,  it  will  be  dangerous  because  we  will  become  weak. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  look  ahead  and  become  strong  as  a 
nation. 

Our  problems  are  by  no  means  small.  There  have  been  incidents  on  our 
northern  borders  and  the  Chinese  have  captured  some  of  our  mountain  areas. 
It  is  very  significant  and  cannot  be  ignored.  It  will  continue  to  be  significant  in 
the  future.  We  must  take  a  warning  from  it  and  make  ourselves  strong  to  face 
any  danger  that  threatens.  If  we  get  cold  feet  we  will  become  weak;  if  we 
allow  panic  and  rear  to  overcome  us,  we  cannot  challenge  the  enemy  with 
stout  hearts.  This  is  a  testing  time  for  us.  I  cannot  say  more  on  this.  But,  as  I 
said,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  real  battle  is  an  internal  one;  the  battle 
against  the  country’s  poverty  by  implementing  the  five  year  plan,  etc.,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  progress  gradually  by  building  steel  plants, 
fertilizer  factories,  power  plants,  etc..  Electricity  and  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy,  both  hidden  sources  of  natural  energy,  bestow  an  enormous  power  on 
mankind.  We  are  doing  all  these  things  and  as  I  said,  undoubtedly  the  firm 
foundations  of  progress  have  been  laid.  These  things  are  not  immediately  visible 
on  the  surface  because  it  is  a  foundation  that  is  being  laid.  The  steel  plants  at 
Bhilai,  Rourkela  and  Durgapur  are  almost  complete  and  will  now  start  paying 
dividends;  so  far  we  have  only  been  pouring  money  into  these  plants. 

All  these  things  are  happening  and  India  will  undoubtedly  progress.  But  it 
requires  tremendous  work.  There  are  bound  to  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
One  big  problem  is  that  the  more  we  earn,  the  bigger  the  number  of  people 
among  whom  it  has  to  be  distributed.  The  population  will  naturally  grow  but  it 
has  to  be  controlled  if  we  want  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  progress. 

I  have  put  a  broad  picture  before  you  so  that  you  can  look  at  the  events 
which  are  occurring  all  around  us  and  then  decide  for  yourselves  whether 
what  we  are  doing  in  India  is  good  or  bad,  and  to  what  extent  they  will  make  us 
weak  or  strong.  Anything  that  weakens  India  is  obviously  bad  for  all  of  us,  for 
we  cannot  have  a  life  apart  from  the  country.  I  cannot  draw  up  a  list  of  things 
which  are  happening  in  the  country,  good  or  bad.  But  I  want  to  mention  one 
thing  specially,  for  it  perturbs  me  greatly  and  must  be  bothering  many  of  you 
too.  It  is  the  movement  for  the  Punjabi  Suba  which  has  started  in  Punjab.  An 
elderly  gentleman  called  Sant  Fateh  Singh  is  fasting  in  Amritsar  these  days.  We 
should  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds  over  this  issue  because  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  hide  one’s  emotions.  Why  is  the  movement  taking  place?  It  is  supposed  to 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  Punjabi  language.  All  right,  the  Punjabi-speaking 
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people  have  the  right  to  defend  the  status  of  their  language  and  to  work  for  its 
progress.  Ten  years  ago,  Punjabi  was  included  in  the  list  of  fourteen  national 
languages  in  the  Constitution,  which  lays  down  that  all  of  them,  Hindi,  Gujarati, 
Marathi,  Tamil,  Bengali,  Telugu,  Malay alam,  Urdu,  Punjabi  should  enjoy  equal 
status  and  be  the  main  language  in  their  own  provinces.  The  Constitution  also 
lays  down  that  Hindi  will  also  be  used  in  the  Punjab,  side  by  side,  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  India,  for  we  have  given  a  special  status  of  national  language  to  it. 
Hindi  will  take  the  place  of  English,  wherever  it  is  being  used  today,  not  of 
Tamil  or  Gujarati  or  any  other  regional  language.  We  do  not  want  to  show 
disrespect  to  English,  and  in  my  opinion  we  need  English  and  it  should  be 
taught  in  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  languages  in  the  world  today  and  the 
largest  numbers  of  books  are  published  in  it.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  contacts 
with  the  outside  world,  we  must  continue  to  know  English.  We  must  also  learn 
Russian,  French,  German,  Spanish  etc.  So,  I  am  not  against  English.  But  even 
though  I  consider  it  a  great  language,  it  cannot  be  our  national  language.  It  can 
only  be  a  spoken  language  in  India.  English  is  not  my  mother  tongue. 

So,  we  decided  that  gradually  Hindi  will  be  substituted  for  English  in  our 
official  work.  Even  there  we  made  it  clear  that  Hindi  will  not  be  forced  down 
anyone’s  throats.  I  do  not  believe  that  languages  can  grow  by  force.  Nor  can  a 
growing  language  be  suppressed  by  force.  Language  is  a  delicate  plant  and 
nobody  can  force  it  to  grow.  It  has  to  be  carefully  nurtured. 

What  is  our  language  policy  in  India?  It  is  to  ensure  that  all  our  great 
languages  with  their  rich  heritage  of  literature  should  flourish  and  progress.  We 
have  done  another  thing.  In  Delhi,  for  instance,  Hindi  and  Urdu  are  regarded  as 
the  regional  languages.  But  there  are  large  numbers  of  Tamil  speaking  people  in 
Delhi.  So,  we  decided  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  corporation  of  Delhi  to  teach 
Tamil  to  the  children  so  that  they  may  know  their  mother  tongue,  which  is 
extremely  important.  I  think  in  the  Bombay  corporation  schools,  fifteen  to 
sixteen  languages  are  taught  because  people  from  all  over  India  live  there.  Well, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  But  broadly  speaking,  our  policy  is  to  provide  full 
opportunities  for  all  national  languages  to  grow.  This  includes,  as  I  said,  Punjabi 
too.  This  is  a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  obvious  that  Punjabi  will  flourish  best  in 
the  Punjab  for  it  is  the  language  of  the  region.  In  the  parts  of  the  Punjab  near 
Delhi,  where  Hindi  is  spoken,  many  Punjabi  words  have  crept  into  Hindi  and  it 
has  become  slightly  different  from  the  Hindi  spoken  in  other  areas.  So,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  main  language  of  the  Punjab  is  Punjabi  and  it  has  had  an 
impact  on  Hindi  too,  for  Punjabi  is  a  very  powerful  language.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that.  Hindi  is  also  being  taught  but  it  is  our  principle  not  to 
force  anything  down  the  people’s  throats.  People  in  Madras  are  learning  Hindi 
but  they  are  doing  so  willingly.  There  is  no  coercion. 
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So,  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  is  not  whether  the  work  should  be  done  in 
Punjabi,  Hindi  or  Urdu.  In  the  Punjab  right  from  before  the  British  days  and 
even  upto  the  present,  more  people  are  familiar  with  the  Urdu  script  rather  than 
Hindi  or  Gurmukhi.  Everyone  speaks  Punjabi  but  the  tradition  has  been  to  write 
in  the  Urdu  script.  This  is  so  even  today,  very  often  among  those  who  hold  the 
banner  of  Hindi  or  Gurmukhi.  [Laughter]  Well,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that 
and  I  think  we  should  give  full  scope  to  Urdu.  After  all,  Urdu  is  not  the  language 
of  Pakistan  or  Iran  or  some  other  country.  It  was  born  and  bred  in  Delhi, 
Lucknow  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  It  is  the  heritage  of  Delhi  and  Delhi  should  be 
proud  of  having  produced  such  a  great  language  as  Urdu.  [Applause]  I  feel  sad 
to  see  the  narrow  grooves  into  which  people’s  minds  have  fallen,  that  they 
think  there  is  competition  between  Urdu  and  Hindi  or  Punjabi.  How  can  two 
languages  compete?  Languages  are  rich  treasure  houses  and  we  want  to  give 
them  up. 

The  real  problem  is  not  whether  there  should  be  Punjabi,  Hindi  or  Bengali. 
The  fundamental  problem  in  India  is  when,  how  and  to  what  extent  the  regional 
languages  should  take  the  place  of  English.  As  you  know,  so  far  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  schools  has  been  English.  We  are  now  gradually  switching  over 
to  the  regional  languages.  How  can  we  continue  to  conduct  our  official  work 
in  English?  This  is  the  problem  and  there  is  bound  to  be  some  initial  damage  in 
the  period  of  transition.  I  may  praise  Hindi.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  of  our  work  in  my  office  is  still  being  done  in  English.  My  work  includes 
foreign  affairs  too.  The  broad  fact  is  that  most  of  the  people  who  work  in  my 
office  come  from  Madras,  Bombay,  Kerala,  Bengal  etc.,  who  do  not  know 
Hindi.  If  you  ask  me,  even  I  cannot  understand  the  complex  official  Hindi  very 
well  [laughter]  I  can  speak  Hindi  but  there  are  difficulties  when  I  have  to  write 
notes  or  prepare  reports  in  it.  Nobody  is  really  proficient  as  yet  in  that  kind  of 
language.  It  will  gradually  come  about.  So,  the  real  difficulty  is  in  replacing 
Hindi.  The  arguments  regarding  Punjabi  vs  Hindi  or  Marathi  have  no  meaning. 
Punjabi  is  not  the  language  of  the  Punjab  only. 

I  am  aware  that  some  people  very  foolishly  raked  up  the  question  of  Hindi 
in  the  Punjab  two  or  three  years  ago  and  insisted  that  in  the  census  the  people 
should  put  down  Hindi  as  their  language.  It  was  most  foolish  and  I  am  sure 
they  must  be  regretting  it  now.  As  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  census 
figures  are  wrong  because  Punjabi  is  the  language  of  the  Punjab.  I  think  the 
matter  can  be  rectified  during  the  next  census  in  a  few  months  time.  People 
have  realised  their  stupidity.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Punjabi  is  the  foremost 
language  of  the  Punjab.  I  agree  that  there  are  no  books  on  science  in  Punjabi  or 
other  regional  languages.  That  is  obvious.  But  Punjabi  is  a  powerful  language 
of  the  people  and  is  a  rich  heritage  of  the  entire  nation.  The  question  of  language 
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controversy  should  not  arise  at  all.  There  is  no  competition  between  Hindi  and 
Punjabi  and  it  is  only  people  who  want  to  create  tensions  who  rake  up  these 
things.  Punjabi  and  Hindi  are  extremely  close. 

Gurmukhi  is  almost  similar  to  the  Devnagari  script  and  anyone  who  takes 
the  trouble  can  learn  Gurmukhi  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  may  require  some 
practice,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  it.  I  cannot  understand  what  there  is  to 
make  a  noise  about.  As  you  can  see,  the  problem  should  not  have  arisen  to 
begin  with.  Anyhow,  it  has  become  an  emotional  issue  in  the  Punjab.  But  things 
have  become  clearer  and  whatever  little  misunderstanding  remains  should  be 
cleared  up. 

On  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  Punjabi  vs  Hindi,  now  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Punjabi  Suba.  I  am  amazed  at  reading  the  reports  that  come  to  me.  Till 
this  day  nobody  has  been  able  to  say  clearly  what  the  Punjabi  Suba  is  all  about. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  vague.  There  is  a  proposal  that  the  present  state  of 
Punjab  should  be  split  into  two.  But  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out 
how  it  should  be  done.  I  would  like  to  ask,  whether  the  present  state  of  Punjab 
is  a  southern  province  or  some  foreign  territory?  [Applause]  It  is  a  Punjabi 
Suba  with  Punjabis  living  in  it,  speaking  the  Punjabi  language.  There  are  some 
who  speak  Hindi  too.  But  does  it  mean  that  they  should  be  thrown  out?  How 
can  we  keep  throwing  out  people  within  India?  It  will  neither  contribute  to 
India’s  unity,  nor  enhance  the  prestige  of  any  of  the  languages.  If  we  go  on  like 
this,  no  language  will  flourish  or  progress. 

There  is  a  Sahitya  Akademi  in  Delhi  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be  its  President. 
Its  job  is  to  promote  all  the  Indian  languages.  Books  are  being  published  in  all 
of  them,  including  Punjabi  and  Hindi,  and  awards  are  given  from  time  to  time. 
All  the  languages  are  regarded  as  equals.  I  consider  it  absolutely  wrong  that 
any  language  should  be  set  up  against  another,  because  the  moment  that  happens 
both  the  languages  will  suffer.  I  remember,  in  my  childhood,  there  was  a  great 
debate  in  Uttar  Pradesh  over  Urdu  vs  Hindi  and  the  protagonists  of  both,  instead 
of  serving  the  cause  of  their  own  language  used  to  clash  with  one  another  and 
argue  and  fight.  They  would  flatter  the  British  government  to  get  advantages  as 
if  any  government  can  help  a  language  to  grow.  Languages  grow  on  their  own 
and  instead  the  protagonists  of  Urdu  and  Hindi  used  to  send  long  petitions  to 
the  governor  against  one  another.  This  is  wrong.  Therefore,  the  Sahitya  Akademi 
lays  stress  on  the  healthy  growth  of  all  the  languages  in  India.  We  must  have 
good  translation  of  works  from  various  languages  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  all  of  them.  The  Akademi  is  doing  good  work.  The  important  thing  is  to 
ensure  the  progress  of  all  the  languages.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  understood 
by  most  people  who  stray  into  wrong  paths.  Such  a  competitive  spirit  is 
unhealthy. 
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The  moment  the  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  came  up,  there  was  a  clamour 
about  the  creation  of  Andhra,  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat.  Perhaps  these  people 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  no  connection  between  these  and  the  demand  for  a 
Punjabi  Suba.  Some  people  think  that  Andhra  was  created  because  one  individual 
had  gone  on  strike  which  is  also  wrong.  The  creation  of  Andhra  as  a  separate 
state  was  decided  upon  even  before  the  coming  of  freedom,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  circumstances  were  different  and  the  language  is  different.  The 
only  argument  was  over  the  city  of  Madras.  Years  ago  we  had  decided  that  the 
decision  about  that  would  be  left  to  the  people  of  Madras  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 
The  moment  they  decided,  a  separate  state  of  Andhra  would  be  created.  You 
must  also  remember  that  the  demand  for  a  separate  state  of  Andhra  was  a 
unanimous  one.  The  day  on  which  the  people  of  Madras  State  and  Andhra 
came  to  a  mutually  acceptable  decision  about  the  city  of  Madras,  I  announced 
in  Parliament  that  our  old  decision  would  be  implemented.36  Similarly  there 
was  no  basic  quarrel  between  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  either.  It  was  more  a 
quarrel  over  the  city  of  Bombay.  In  a  big  city  like  Bombay  there  were  people 
speaking  different  languages.  But  they  were  all  concentrated  in  different  areas 
and  so  there  was  no  basic  conflict. 

Now,  take  the  Punjab.  First  of  all,  though  it  does  not  go  by  that  name, 
Punjabi  Suba  is  already  a  reality.  Some  people  in  the  Punjab  speak  Hindi  but,  by 
and  large,  they  speak  Punjabi.  There  is  a  distinctive  culture,  a  way  of  life  etc., 
in  the  Punjab  which  is  followed  by  all  the  people  whether  they  speak  Hindi  or 
Punjabi.  If  some  speak  Hindi,  what  is  the  harm  in  that?  Punjabi  does  not  suffer 
in  any  way  by  that.  People  have  been  misled  by  these  movements  and  agitations. 

So  far  nobody  has  been  able  to  say  what  the  Punjabi  Suba  should  be  like. 
They  say  that  it  can  be  thought  about  after  the  matter  has  been  accepted  in 
principle.  How  can  we  accept  it  on  principle,  a  principle  which  I  consider 
extremely  dangerous  and  wrong  before  we  go  into  the  matter  fully?  It  does  not 
seem  very  wise  to  me.  If  you  were  to  draw  a  line  on  the  map  of  Punjab,  you 
will  find  that  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  people  on  both  sides,  even  if  they 
are  in  a  minority,  who  will  be  against  this  principle.  This  is  of  great  significance. 
Even  if  it  is  divided  into  55  percent  and  45  per  cent  it  is  a  large  number.  It  is  not 
like  it  was  in  Andhra  or  Gujarat,  Maharashtra  or  Madras  where  a  whole  block 
was  of  one  opinion.  The  only  argument  was  over  cities  like  Bombay  or  Madras. 
Therefore,  by  dividing  the  Punjab  into  two,  we  will  only  be  creating  more 
tension,  and  it  will  solve  no  problem.  Even  if  there  is  a  minority  opinion  against 
it,  the  problem  does  not  get  solved,  and  the  headache  remains  whenever  a 


36.  See  In  25  in  this  section. 
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decision  is  taken,  even  a  wrong  decision,  if  it  is  done  unanimously  at  least  we 
are  spared  the  constant  headache.  But  the  evils  of  dividing  the  Punjab  are  obvious. 
Firstly,  the  Punjab  after  the  Partition  is  no  longer  a  big  province  in  size.  But  in 
spite  of  being  a  small  state,  economically  it  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
the  last  ten  to  twelve  years  in  spite  of  all  the  problems,  and  at  the  moment,  no 
state  in  India  is  as  well  off  as  the  Punjab.  The  credit  goes  to  the  people  of  the 
Punjab,  including  the  refugees  who  came  from  Pakistan,  for  they  are  extremely 
hardworking.  The  government  has  helped  a  little  but  they  have  progressed 
because  of  their  hard  work  and  ability.  Anyhow,  the  Punjab  is  an  economic 
entity,  a  prosperous  state  which  will  be  undoubtedly  broken  up  if  divided  into 
two,  and  it  will  take  years  to  rebuild.  Even  then  it  may  never  fully  recover  its 
present  status  because  the  resources,  which  the  people  of  the  Punjab  are  lucky 
to  possess  today  will  be  lacking.  The  people  are  very  hard  working  no  doubt. 
If  you  look  at  it  this  way,  economically  it  will  be  a  great  blow  to  the  Punjab  and 
if  we  do  it  on  the  eve  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  it  may  be  years  before  we 
recover.  This  is  not  a  very7  wise  thing  to  do  when  the  state  is  making  great 
progress  and  the  whole  country  is  benefiting  by  it. 

Secondly,  as  I  said,  no  matter  how  you  may  make  the  division,  on  each 
side  there  are  large  numbers  who  do  not  accept  the  decision.  So  the  debate 
goes  on.  What  do  we  solve  if  the  problem  goes  on  and  we  please  some  and 
displease  the  others?  The  whole  thing  goes  on  and  tensions  continue  to  simmer. 
This  will  be  harmful  not  only  to  the  Punjab  but  to  the  whole  country.  We  have 
to  pay  special  attention  to  a  problem  of  this  kind  in  a  border  province  because 
obviously  they  are  crucial,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  economy  of  a  border 
province  is  weakened.  It  is  bound  to  have  an  impact  on  many  other  things. 

So,  all  these  things  militate  against  it.  What  are  the  advantages?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  that  so  far  because  as  far  as  the  question  of  Punjabi 
language  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  progress  in  every  way 
and  be  used  in  government  offices,  schools,  bazars  and  what  not.  My  only 
suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  no  use  of  force  to  push  Punjabi  down  other 
people's  throats.  It  only  arouses  people's  passions.  I  have  pondered  deeply 
over  this  problem  as  to  why  the  language  issue  arouses  such  tremendous 
passions.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  think  that  partiality  is  being  shown  to  Punjabi 
or  any  state  language.  It  is  against  our  fundamental  principles  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  no  practical  value.  Punjabi  is  likely  to  grow  more  on  its  own.  A 
university  is  going  to  be  established  here  and  the  shortcomings  can  be  weeded 
out  gradually.  There  is  no  problem  about  that. 

Then  what  is  it  all  about?  These  agitations  have  served  only  to  increase  the 
burden  on  us.  But  I  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Akali  agitation  is  petering 
out.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things  in  this  context.  When  wrong  methods 
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are  followed,  the  results  are  bound  to  be  wrong  too.  The  Gurdwara,  which  is 
a  place  of  worship,  a  holy  shrine,  has  now  become  a  battleground  with  stones 
and  acid  bombs  and  boiling  water  being  thrown  over  people.37  Justified  demands 
are  all  right,  but  violence  and  fighting  are  all  wrong.  Such  things  demean  the 
Gurdwara  and  incite  the  people  to  do  wrong  things.  Loudspeakers  were  set  up 
and  speeches  were  blared  out  in  which  all  kinds  of  absurd  things  were  said.  I 
feel  sad  when  I  read  the  reports  of  the  speeches  full  of  abuse  and  uncivilised 
language.38  This  is  no  way  of  going  about  things.  In  what  way  will  it  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Punjabi  language?  The  only  result  is  that  it  creates  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  must  all  live  together  in  harmony  and 
mutual  cooperation.  If  we  set  out  to  achieve  something  by  a  show  of  strength 
and  create  ten  enemies  in  the  process,  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  great  victory. 

The  Sikhs  are  a  great  community,  hard  working  and  strong,  as  everyone 
knows.  As  I  pointed  out,  they  set  a  great  example  when,  after  the  Partition  they 
had  to  cross  the  borders  from  Pakistan  in  millions,  by,  they  settled  down 
peacefully  and  made  their  mark.  They  are  a  prosperous  community  respected 
by  others  because  of  their  capacity  to  work  hard.  Wherever  you  go  in  India, 
you  will  find  the  Sikhs  making  a  success  of  their  lives.  They  have  gone  in  large 
numbers  outside  India  too,  to  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  are  doing  very  well 
because  they  are  a  spirited,  enterprising  lot.  The  whole  of  India  was  open  to 
them  and  they  took  advantage  of  it.  Now  they  want  to  shackle  themselves  into 
narrow  grooves  by  asking  for  a  Punjabi  Suba.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
any  legal  restrictions  on  them  but  their  actions  will  create  an  emotional  barrier 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  is  the  sense  in  such  an  act? 

There  should  be  an  effort  to  understand  who  will  benefit  by  this  agitation. 
Will  the  Punjabis  or  the  Sikhs  benefit  by  it?  The  question  of  Punjabi  should  be 
left  out  of  this  because  all  of  us  are  interested  in  its  progress.  In  my  opinion 
Punjabi  will  progress  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Anyhow,  if  the  people  have 
made  a  mistake,  they  should  rectify  it  and  find  a  proper  way  of  doing  things 
instead  of  ruining  their  future  and  harming  themselves.  All  this  is  a 
misunderstanding,  and  obstinacy  on  their  part  which  I  cannot  understand. 
Whenever  I  have  referred  to  the  Punjabi  Suba,  I  have  said  clearly  that  I  consider 
it  absolutely  wrong  for  various  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  cannot  understand  the 
need  for  it.  Secondly,  I  feel  that  the  Punjabi  Suba  is  already  in  existence.  I  do 
not  mean  that  nobody  except  Punjabis  must  live  there.  But  the  Punjab  has  a 


37.  See  fn  26  in  this  section. 

38.  See  fn  27  in  this  section. 
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di  stinctive  culture  and  language  of  its  own.  Why  should  we  break  up  all  that  to 
create  a  Punjabi  Suba  which  will  not  only  reduce  the  area  of  the  Punjab  but  also 
create  a  similar  tendency  towards  separatism  all  over  India?  I  cannot  understand 
how  all  this  is  likely  to  benefit  the  Punjabi-speaking  people  or  the  Sikhs. 
Personally  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  harmful  for  India,  for  the  Punjab, 
the  Sikhs,  the  Hindus  and  every  one  else.  Why  should  I  accept  something  which 
I  consider  patently  wrong  and  against  my  deepest  instincts?  If  you  are  to  talk 
about  the  Punjabi  language,  I  am  all  in  favour  of  its  progress,  for  it  is  a  great 
language  and  should  be  helped  to  become  strong.  All  of  you  must  get  together 
and  by  mutual  effort  get  rid  of  the  misunderstandings  and  arrive  at  a  sensible 
solution. 

I  want  to  humbly  request  everyone,  not  only  those  who  are  present  here 
but  all  the  people  in  the  Punjab  and  other  places  to  reconsider  the  matter.  Please 
do  not  think  that  I  am  saying  this  to  keep  up  my  prestige.  That  is  absurd.  My 
prestige  has  survived  for  seventy  years  and  is  not  likely  to  suffer  now.  Anyhow, 
that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  that  it  is  essential  to  follow  the  right 
path  because  wrong  means  lead  to  wrong  results.  This  is  the  lesson  that  I  have 
learnt  from  Gandhiji. 

What  is  bothering  us  particularly  is  the  hunger  strike  undertaken  by  Sant 
Fateh  Singh.  I  have  not  met  him.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  an  extremely 
religious  and  cultured  human  being.  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  have  entered 
politics  and,  shall  I  say,  in  the  wrong  kind  of  politics.  He  is  not  at  fault.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  and  so  he  has  drawn  the  wrong  conclusions.  But 
the  situation  is  far  more  complicated  which  he  is  perhaps,  not  even  aware  of. 

As  you  see,  there  have  been  riots  and  disturbances  in  two  jails.39  The  High 
Court  Judges  who  enquired  into  them  have  given  their  report  that  it  is  the  Akali 
prisoners  who  started  the  fight  and  are  to  be  blamed.  Anyhow,  it  is  wrong. 
Such  occurrences  incite  the  people.  Before  Sant  Fateh  Singh  went  on  strike, 
one  of  his  colleagues  came  to  me  for  talks.  I  told  him  to  tell  Sant  Fateh  Singh 
on  my  behalf  not  to  do  it  but  to  meet  me  for  talks  and  mutual  consultations.  It 
is  not  proper  to  resort  to  violence  and  take  up  a  position  of  confrontation. 
[Applause]  Now  he  has  gone  on  hunger  strike. 

Let  me  repeat  that  as  far  as  the  Punjabi  language  is  concerned,  I  want  it  to 
progress  in  every  way  and  am  prepared  to  help  it  to  do  so.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  your  accusation  if  you  say  that  it  should  have  been  done  earlier.  Anyhow, 
it  is  being  done  now  and  it  does  not  seem  right  to  ignore  the  efforts  because 
there  has  been  delay.  It  would  be  playing  with  the  future  of  the  nation.  Therefore, 


39.  See  fn  28  in  this  section. 
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I  shall  once  again  humbly  request  Sant  Fateh  Singh  not  to  persist  in  this  course 
of  action.  After  all,  he  is  a  religious  man  and  would  not  want  to  harm  the 
Punjabi  Sikhs  or  other  Indians.  Why  then  should  he  do  this?  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  I  would  not  like  anyone  to  break  his  word  either.  But  I  submit  that  his 
promises  in  regard  to  the  language  have  been  fulfilled  to  a  large  extent  and 
further  efforts  are  being  made.  Nothing  is  achieved  by  following  the  present 
course  of  action  except  to  cause  harm  to  everyone  and  lead  to  wrong  results. 
This  is  in  no  way  a  service  to  the  Sikhs  or  others.  It  is  all  a  great 
misunderstanding.  Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  gave 
up  his  fast.  I  have  gone  into  this  in  great  detail  because  I  want  you  to  understand 
the  facts  instead  of  persisting  in  a  course  of  action  of  anger  or  obstinacy.  It 
will  do  no  one  any  good  but  merely  bring  to  the  fore  an  old  vice  of  disunity 
when  it  is  essential  for  all  of  us  to  work  together  and  cooperate  with  one 
another. 

As  I  reminded  you,  in  a  few  hours  this  year  will  come  to  an  end;  1960  has 
not  been  a  good  year  for  us  and  India  has  seen  both  ups  and  downs.  But  it  has 
been  a  very  bad  year  for  the  world  because  it  has  slid  back  from  the  path  of 
peace  to  war.  One  good  thing  is  that  some  African  countries  have  become 
independent.  But  even  there  chaos  and  trouble  prevail.  So,  the  old  year  is  passing 
on  a  dangerous  inheritance  to  the  new  one,  which  is  not  a  good  thing.  We  must 
be  particularly  vigilant  and  prepared  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  foster 
unity  among  the  people  and  prevent  them  from  squabbling  and  fighting.  1  am 
sorry  that  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  My  greetings  to  you  for  the 
New  Year.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


(c)  Press  Conference 


6.  In  New  Delhi40 

Question:  There  is  a  report  that  you  are  in  touch  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Laos,  and  also  that  the 
International  Supervisory  Commission  on  Laos  might  be  revived?  I  wonder 
if  you  will  comment  on  these. 

40.  At  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  15  December  1960.  PMO,  File  No.  43  (73)/60-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  9-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

“Prime  Minister”  has  been  replaced  by  “Jawaharlal  Nehru”  m  this  item. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  I  have  been  in  touch,  in  the  sense  that  I  have  received  a 
message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  North  Vietnam,41  and  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  two  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  that  is,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Laos  which  is  bad  as  you  know — fighting  going  on  in  Vientiane,  and  have 
suggested  for  their  consideration  that  the  International  Commission,  if  it 
functions,  might  be  helpful. 

Question:  Has  America  recognised  the  Nosavan42  Government? 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  I  do  not  know.  These  are  vague  reports. 

Question:  This  morning  Ayub  Khan  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Tokyo  that 

SEATO  will  act  if  it  is  called  in  Laos.43  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  exactly  do  you  want  me  to  say  on  that,  except  that  the 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  very  basis  of  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The 
basis  was,  and  this  was  based  on  many  factors,  more  specially  geography,  that 
in  the  Indo-China  States  there  should  be  no  military  alliance  or  interference  in 
the  military  way,  by  any  outside  countries.  In  other  words,  to  use  a  word 
which  is  not  perhaps  very  happy,  that  the  area  should  be  treated  as  “neutral 
area”  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  help?  Mind  you,  people  can  do  internally 
what  they  like,  because  situated  as  they  were  any  activity  on  one  side  was 
likely  to  lead  to  activity  on  the  other  side,  and  so  the  conflict  increased.  So  long 
as  the  International  Commission  was  functioning  there,  it  was  a  check  on  the 
local  groupings.  It  was  also  a  check  to  some  extent  on  arms  supplies  coming  in 
from  outside.  Ever  since  the  International  Commission  was  adjourned 
indefinitely — it  is  still  in  existence — ever  since  then,  the  situation  has 
progressively  deteriorated  there.  The  Laotians  are,  I  think,  broadly  speaking,  a 
very  peaceful  people.  Even  their  wars  are  remarkably  peaceful,  but  not  always. 

In  the  last  brief  period,  arms  have  come  in  there  from  various  sides  to  the 
different  warring  groups  and  there  is  actual  fighting  going  on.  The  whole  point 
is  the  more  one  side  intervenes,  the  more  other  side  is  likely  to  intervene.  That 
is  no  solution  of  the  problem. 


4 1 .  Pham  Van  Dong . 

42.  Phoumi  Nosavan. 

43.  At  the  Japan  Foreign  Correspondents’  Club  at  Tokyo  on  14  December  1960. 
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Question:  Is  the  presence  of  the  American  military  mission  a  military 
interference  in  Laos? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no.  There  are  certain  things  which  were  permitted  by 
the  Agreement.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  If  you  go  beyond  those  things,  then  it  is 
somewhat  in  breach  of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

Question:  What  about  the  proposal  made  for  the  revival  of  the  International 
Commission? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  About  the  International  Commission  meeting?  I  do  not 
remember  such  a  proposal  being  formally  made  lately.  Of  course,  it  has  repeatedly 
been  referred  to  previously,  but  it  is  not  very  particularly  desirable  for  us,  who 
are  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  to  go  on  mentioning  it. 

Question:  Is  the  Canadian  Government  in  favour  of  the  Commission 
meeting? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  the  view  of  the  Canadian  Government  was  and 
probably  is,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Laotian  Government  itself  desires  it,  that 
the  Commission  should  continue  its  work.  If  they  desired  it,  the  Canadian 
Government  is  agreeable.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  Commission 
can  work  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  there.  The  Polish 
Government  would,  I  suppose,  be  also  agreeable  to  the  Commission  meeting. 

Question:  There  is  no  Government  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Lack  of  Government  or  too  many  Governments? 

Question:  In  the  last  press  conference,  you  said  a  lot  about  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.44  Are  you  in  touch  with  him? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No. 

Question:  What  about  the  latest  Security  Council  resolution  on  the  Congo? 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  is  the  resolution? 

Question:  They  have  done  nothing. 


44.  21  October  1 960.  See  SWJN/SS/63/item  6. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Lack  of  resolution!  The  position  in  Congo  is  becoming  so 
complicated.  We  began  initially,  with  a  complicated  situation  as  a  result  of  past 
history.  Even  if  there  was  goodwill  all  round  it  was  a  difficult  situation  to  deal 
with.  But  there  has  been  a  singular  lack  of  goodwill  all  round.  So,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  tangled,  and  every  attempt  to  solve  it  necessarily  means  some 
kind  of  one-sided  attempt  by  one  group  or  more,  outside  powers  or  authorities, 
which  may  by  force  of  arms  impose  a  solution.  Even  that  is  difficult  all  over 
the  Congo.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to  a  solution  has  been  the  very  beginning, 
the  Parliament  of  the  Congo  meeting;  there  is  no  other  way.  It  does  not  matter 
what  you  do.  And  they  will  have  to  meet  some  time  or  other,  unless  the  Congo 
goes  to  pieces.  It  surprises  me  that  this  fact,  which  is  so  obvious,  is  not 
acceptable  all  round.  That  Parliament  will  not  produce  a  solution  out  of  a  hat;  I 
do  mean  that;  it  may  not  succeed  even  there.  But  if  you  gather  together  the 
representatives  from  all  over  the  Congo,  various  tribes  from  various  provinces, 
at  least  you  make  them  look  in  a  right  direction;  they  would  quarrel  with  each 
other,  they  will  argue,  they  will  shout  and  they  will  curse,  but  they  will  sit  in  a 
room  and  discuss  it,  and  probably  come  to  some  arrangement  which  may  or 
may  not  last.  That  is  the  only  way.  Otherwise,  one  party,  one  group  tries  to 
suppress  the  other  completely  and  no  party  or  no  group,  I  take  it,  is  in  a 
position  to  suppress  the  other  completely.  The  country  is  too  big  and  if  you 
suppress  them  in  one  place,  the  other  group  rises  in  another  place.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  law  of  it,  the  Constitution  and  all  that,  but  the  practical  side 
is  that? 

As  I  have  said,  the  release  of  some  of  the  important  prisoners  is  important. 
If  you  want  to  hold  a  Parliament,  you  cannot  do  it  when  many  of  the  leading 
figures  are  in  prison.  So,  that  becomes  the  basic  approach,  however  you  may 
do  it  later — the  early  holding  of  Parliament  and  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
held. 

Question:  The  Afro-Asian  powers  are  one  by  one  pulling  out  of  the  Congo 
by  withdrawing  their  contingents.  How  long  are  we  going  to  stay  there 
and  discharge  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  contingent? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  First  of  all,  our  position  there  is  different  from  that  of  Morocco 
and  others,  because  we  are  not  combat  troops  at  all. 

Question:  We  are  manning  the  supplies  and  signals,  which  are  the  main 
essentials  for  the  troops.  We  are  manning  the  communication  system. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Even  more  essential  than  everything  else  is  food.  That  is 
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true.  We  are  running  hospitals  and  the  like.  It  is  a  difficult  dilemma,  because  if 
once  the  United  Nations  pulls  out  of  it,  or  breaks  down  in  this  matter  it  breaks 
down  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Congo  but  on  many  other  things.  It  would  be  a 
most  tragic  thing  if  it  completely  breaks  down,  and  always  in  such  matters  one 
has  to  take  a  difficult  decision.  It  is  easy  enough  because  one  disagrees  about 
something,  to  show  our  disagreement  by  pulling  out  and  sit  tight  at  home.  But 
that  is  just  when  a  test  comes  of  one's  nerves  or  a  country’s  nerves.  We  should 
not  act  in  sudden  anger  or  sudden  dislike  of  some  decision.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
say  what  the  future  may  be;  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

Question:  Do  you  propose  to  send  combatant  troops  to  give  protection  to 
our  people  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Question:  Would  you  advocate  the  use  of  force  by  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  secure  a  meeting  of  Parliament? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  United  Nations  should  certainly  use  every  kind  of  force 
to  see  that  nobody  prevents  Members  of  Parliament  from  meeting.  Obviously, 
it  is  the  first  duty.  People  coming  in  the  way  of  Members  of  Parliament  should 
be  prevented  and  Members  have  to  be  protected.  It  is  not  a  question  of  using 
force;  it  is  a  question  of  giving  protection  to  Members  of  Parliament  attending 
Parliament.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  suggested — some  people  have  suggested 
it —  that  a  certain  area  round  about  Parliament  should  be,  call  it  what  you  like, 
neutralised,  or  put  under  UN  command,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  UN  forces  should  be  used  to  disarm  the  troops 
of  Col.  Mobutu? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Any  army,  if  it  is  not  disciplined  and  properly  controlled, 
ceases  to  be  an  army.  It  is  more  of  a  mob  or  a  rabble,  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  civil  mob,  because  it  is  an  armed  mob.  Col.  Mobutu’s  army 
does  not  appear  to  be  either  disciplined  or  under  control,  real  control  of  anybody. 
How  to  do  that?  How  to  bring  it  under  control?  How  to  bring  it  under 
discipline? — All  that  is  an  essential  thing.  And  it  may  involve  steps  being  taken 
against  them,  their  being  confined.  They  cannot  roam  about  the  streets  if  you 
call  it  an  army.  They  may  be  confined  to  barracks.  These  are  matters  of  detail. 
It  is  not  very  proper  for  me,  sitting  here,  and  unaware  of  all  the  difficulties, 
local  difficulties  of  the  situation,  to  give  advice  to  everybody.  It  is  improper  for 
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anyone  to  do  that,  although  all  of  us  tend  to  do  that.  But  in  a  difficult  situation, 
you  can  only  deal  with  basic  matters.  How  to  give  effect  to  certain  basic 
approaches  always  depends  upon  a  large  number  of  local  factors. 

Question:  Mr.  Hammarskjold  still  holds  a  key  position  with  regard  to  the 
Congo.  Now  that  the  General  Assembly  is  going  to  be  adjourned,  do  you 
think  it  is  safe  to  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  or 
that  the  three  Assistant  Secretaries -General  who  are  to  be  appointed  should 
be  appointed  now  so  that  they  may  help  and  advise  him?45 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  there, 
and  he  will  remain. 

Question:  That  means  the  drama  of  the  Congo  will  continue  like  this. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  drama  of  the  Congo  is  continuing  because  of  all  kinds 
of  factors,  external  and  internal.  Why  blame  poor  Mr.  Hammarskjold  for  it,  as 
if  he  is  a  kind  of  god  in  the  machine  who  will  put  everything  right?  All  kinds  of 
powers  have  intervened,  are  intervening.  One  of  our  chief  grievances  is  that 
the  Belgian  authorities  have  gone  back,  have  been  continually  intervening  in  the 
back  and  all  that.  What  can  Mr.  Hammarskjold  do  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world?  Anyhow,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  produce  one,  two  or  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  put  them  there  with  chairs  round  about  the  table. 

Question:  Any  comments  about  the  President’s  suggestion  to  the  Law 
Institute  that  it  is  not  very  clear  in  the  Constitution  if  he  is  bound  by  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers?46 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  this.  I  doubt  if  the 
President  himself  wanted  to  make  much  of  this  point.  First  of  all,  it  is  rather 


45 .  Dag  Hammarskj  old  had  private  consultations  with  three  ex-Presidents  of  the  UNGA  and 
asked  them  to  advise  him  on  a  reorganisation  of  his  policy  making  staff.  See  The  Times  of 
India,  1  December  1960. 

46 .  Speaking  after  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Indian  Law  Institute  m  New  Delhi  on  2  8 
November  1960,  Rajendra  Prasad  said:  “There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
in  so  many  words  lays  down  that  the  President  shall  be  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  his  Council  of  Ministers.”  He  suggested  that  a  close  study  should  be  made 
of  the  powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  In  equating  the  powers  of  the 
President  with  those  of  the  British  monarch,  he  added,  the  Constitution  was  being 
wrongly  interpreted.  The  Statesman,  29  November  1960. 
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A  Place  In  The  Sun 


At  the  foundation-laying  ceremony  of  the  Indian  Law  Institute,  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad  suggested  a  close  study  of  the  powers  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution,  which  he  said  were  wrongly  interpreted  to  equate  them  with 
those  of  the  British  Constitutional  Monarch. 

(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  4  December  1960) 

[Left  comer:  Congress  leaders;  right:  Rajendra  Prasad 
On  the  podium,  from  left:  N.S.  Khrushchev,  J.B.  Tito,  G.A.  Nasser,  Ayub 

Khan,  Charles  de  Gaulle] 


embarrassing  for  me  to  discuss  the  President.  But  since  the  matter  has  been 
discussed  so  much  and  you  are  asking  me,  I  rather  doubt  if  the  President 
himself  attached  much  value  to  this  point.  It  was  a  point  in  his  mind  and  he  said 
so.  If  you  look  up  the  reports  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  you  will  find  our 
President,  who  was  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  himself 
discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  and  given  his  opinion  on  it,  even  then. 

Question:  You  have  said  that  the  President  is  the  constitutional  head.  Was 
the  speech  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  do  the 
Council  of  Ministers  propose  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  speech? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  President  is,  has  been,  and  has  always  acted  as  a 
constitutional  head.  If  you  think  we  go  about  writing  or  checking  all  the  speeches 
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that  he  delivers,  you  are  mistaken.  Of  course,  obviously  formal  speeches  like 
that  in  opening  Parliament,  this,  that  and  the  other,  that  is  a  different  matter. 
The  President  is  rightly  functioning  in  many  places,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  formal  speech  on  a  formal  occasion,  the  Government  is 
responsible  for  it.  Others  naturally  depend  on  his  own  judgment. 

So  far  as  this  particular  speech  is  concerned,  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  till  it  was  delivered. 


“ Come  In ,  Please  !  ” 


The  Prime  Minister  stated  at  his  press  conference  that  the  President  was  the 

constitutional  head  of  the  Union. 

(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  25  December  1960) 


Question:  Do  the  Governors  exercise  the  same  power  and  position  as  the 
President?  The  Governors  have  raised  this  question  of  getting  or  exercising 
more  powers  at  the  recent  conference  of  Governors.4 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Do  not  catch  me  up  if  I  say  something  which  is  not  quite 
correct.  What  I  mean  is  that  under  our  Constitution,  the  Governors  have  no 
executive  authority  whatever.  They  are  constitutional  heads.  Of  course,  all 
these  are  legal  approaches.  In  all  positions  of  authority  a  person  counts  and  he 
can,  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  affect 

47.  8-9  November  1960. 
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people’s  minds.  The  Governors  can  by  discussing  a  matter  with  the  Chief 
Minister  and  Ministers  possibly  make  a  difference.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
But  they  cannot  overrule  anything  that  the  Government  wants  to  do. 

Question:  There  was  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  you  have  agreed  to 
refer  this  matter  of  studying  the  powers  of  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  President,  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  truth  at  all.  The  question  does  not  arise  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Question:  Since  some  doubts  have  been  expressed  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  particular  Article  of  the  Constitution,  would  you  like  to  make  the 
intention  clear  through  an  amendment  of  that  Article?  I  am  referring  to  the 
article  dealing  with  advice  and  all  that. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  been  functioning  now  for  ten 
years  and  more.  Apart  from  the  basic  position  of  this  Constitution,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  stated,  and  even  by  our  President,  is  that  we  have  modelled  our 
Constitution  on  the  parliamentary  system  and  not  according  to  what  is  called 
the  presidential  system,  although  we  have  copied — adapted  rather — many 
provisions  of  the  US  Constitution  because  ours  is  a  federal  one.  Some  things 
have  come  in.  But  essentially  our  Constitution  is  based  on  the  UK  parliamentary 
model.  That  is  the  basic  thing.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  there  that  wherever  it  does 
not  expressly  say  anything,  we  should  follow  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  UK.48 

Question:  You  were  mentioning  various  ways  in  which  a  Governor  can 
influence  policies.  Do  you  think  it  proper  for  a  Governor  to  write  to  the 
Press  on  matters  of  current  policy?  The  Governor  of  Mysore49  recently 
wrote  an  article  on  shipping  policy  in  a  leading  financial  weekly.  It  is  a 
controversial  subject. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say  what  he  has  written.  I  have  not  heard  that  he 
has  written.  I  should  have  thought  that  shipping  was  normally  not  a  controversial 
thing. 

48.  See  also  items  102  and  103. 

49.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar. 
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Question:  Do  you  think  that  under  the  Indian  Constitution,  the  President  is 
just  like  the  British  Crown? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  hope  not.  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  British  Crown  is  coming  to  India  as  our  guest,50  what  I  mean 
is,  my  answer  to  the  question  is,  politically  CwYes”;  constitutionally  “Yes  ’.  But 
not  in  the  courtly  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  British  Crown.  I  would  rather 
not  have  too  much  courtly  atmosphere  here  obviously. 

Question:  You  said  that  the  President  is  functioning  as  constitutional  head 
and  even  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  itself  he  accepted  it.  Then  how  is  it 
that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  has  suddenly  raised  this  point  and  raised  a 
controversy? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  am  I  to  answer  this  question?  My  own  impression  is 
and  in  fact,  he  hinted  that  to  me  that  it  is  a  casual  remark  and  the  people  have 
made  too  much  of  it.  How  am  I  to  answer  on  his  behalf? 

Question:  It  was  a  written  speech;  it  was  not  a  casual  remark. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  argue  this  matter. 

Question:  There  is  a  news  item  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dean  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Chester  Bowles51  by  the  President-elect  and  also  about  your  feeling 
about  the  lively  interest  in  India  that  the  President-elect  is  known  to  have 
made  known.  Shall  we  briefly  discus  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  nothing  much  to  discuss.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  Mr.  Dean  Rusk;  not  intimately,  if  I  may  say  so;  but  I  met  him.  He  came 
here  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  think.  As  to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  we  know 
him  very  well.  He  was  here  some  years  ago  as  Ambassador.  They  are  both 
very  estimable  people.  It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  President¬ 
elect’s  appointments.  How  can  I  do  that?  All  I  can  say  is  we  welcome  these 
appointments. 

50.  21  January- 1  February  1961;  16-26 February  1961;  1-2 March  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/66/ 
items  263-277  and  SWJN/SS/67/item  282. 

51.  On  12  December  1960  John  F.  Kennedy  announced  the  appointment  of  Dean  Rusk, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
US  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chester  Bowles  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  Times  of 
India ,  13  December  1960. 
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Question:  Don't  you  think  there  might  be  a  conflict  of  age  because, 
according  to  our  Speaker,  our  Ministry  is  over  70?  Shri  Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar  said  the  Ministers  qualify  for  their  posts  only  after  they 
become  70. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  might  apply  to  some  extent  to  a  Prime  Minister  but  not 
to  others! 

Question:  Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  Constitution,  is  it  correct  to  interpret 
that  the  West  Bengal  Assembly  was  prorogued  yesterday  under  the  advice 
of  the  Central  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  An  extraordinary  thing  to  say.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  there  sent  a  message  to  us  asking,  “Shall  I  prorogue 
or  not?"  What  a  thing  to  say?  Really,  how  can  that  happen?  We  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  this  morning.52  I  had  not  even  listened  to  the 
radio  last  night. 

Question:  There  has  been  a  suggestion  to  refer  this  Berubari  matter  to  an 
international  tribunal.  What  is  your  reaction? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  reaction.  The  question  does  not  arise  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  To  whom  do  you  refer?  To  The  Hague  Court  or  what?  It  has 
once  been  dealt  with  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  India.  There  is  no  other  higher 
court  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  And  no  other  competent  court  either. 

Question:  Has  Government  taken  any  decision  to  split  up  the  double-member 
constituencies?  There  have  been  some  reports  in  the  papers. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Government  is  inclined  to  have  single  member 
constituencies.  That  was  the  decision  taken  a  year  ago;  it  was  only  postponed 
somewhat. 


52.  The  Times  of  India  of  1 5  December  1 960  reported  that  the  West  Bengal  Assembly  was 
abruptly  prorogued  when  the  Opposition  said:  “This  Assembly  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  of  West  Bengal  should  proceed  against  the  Government  of  India  m  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Article  31  of  the  Constitution  challenging  the  propriety  of  the 
Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill,  1960,  and  should  inform  the  Government  of  India 
that  the  Nehru-Noon  Agreement  is  not  binding  on  India  under  international  law.”  The 
Leader  of  the  House,  B.C.  Roy,  refused  his  consent. 
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Question:  When  is  it  likely  to  be  implemented;  in  this  election? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  presumably,  yes.  Otherwise,  why  take  any  decision? 

Question:  Did  you  like  your  name  being  dragged  in  for  canvassing  of  votes 
for  Shri  C.B.  Gupta  in  the  U.R  Legislative  Assembly  party  meeting — the 
manner  in  which  it  was  dragged  in?53 

[TAKE  MY  ADVICE,  LEADER] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


O.K.  We’ll  follow  your  lead;  after  all  we  admire  you  and  owe  an 
unswerving  allegiance  to  your  leadership! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  15  December  1960) 

5  3 .  The  Congress  Legislature  Party  of  the  UP  elected  him  as  the  leader.  The  Times  of  India  of 
2  December  1960  said:  “Many  legislators  wept  when  Dr.  Sampumanand,  m  his  last 
appeal  ‘as  your  leader?  pleaded  with  them  for  the  uncontested  election  of  Mr.  Gupta 
since  ‘the  Congress  President  Mr.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Pant  appear  to  be 
involved’ m  his  candidature.”  Gupta  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Minister  on  7  December 
1960.  See  also  SWJN/SS/63/item  6,  p.  53. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  did  not  quite  like  the  way  it  was  used.  Rather 
unfortunate.  Whatever  my  views  may  be,  naturally  if  they  are  conveyed  to 
some  people,  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  them,  if  I  wish  to  convey  them,  or 
others  wish  to  convey  them,  but  there  has  been  sometime  there  and  elsewhere 
too  much  talk  about  my  prestige  suffering,  if  something  was  done  or  not  done. 
That  is  unfortunate.  I  hope  my  prestige  is  made  of  sounder  stuff  than  that. 

Question:  There  has  been  a  widespread  feeling  that  German  Government 
aid  to  under-developed  countries,  especially  to  India,  was  not  as  reasonable 
as  expected.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  see  our  appetite  is  so  big  that  whatever  comes  falls 
short,  wherever  it  may  come  from.  We  welcome  what  comes.  We  are  grateful 
for  it,  but  always  hoping  for  more.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Germany  or  any 
particular  country  that  applies  to  every  country. 

Question:  Will  you  say  something  about  your  talks  with  Shri  Jayaprakash 
Narayan  as  to  his  visit  to  Dharamsala  Jail  to  meet  Master  Tara  Singh?'4 


Never  Without  Briefs 


Mr.  Jayaprakash  Narain  met  the  Prime  Minister  to  discuss  the  question  of 

Master  Tara  Singh  s  release. 

(From  Shankar's  Weekly ,  18  December  1960) 

[Centre:  Jayaprakash  Narayan;  right:  Tara  Singh] 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  not  proper  for  me  to  talk  anything  about  private 
talks.  There  is  nothing  very  important  that  he  told  me,  in  fact  nothing  that  he 
felt  was  important.55 

Question:  Will  you  say  something  on  the  Bastar  situation?56 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  hardly  a  situation.  It  is  a  minor  matter  which  some 
District  Magistrate  can  deal  with.  Why  give  it  this  status  of  a  situation? 

Question:  Is  the  Chief  Minister  coming  here  in  that  connection? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  having  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee5  and  he 
is  coming.  Don't  make  me  responsible  for  all  the  news  items  that  you  publish. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  Maharaja  of  Bastar  well,  shall  I  say  without 
offending  people,  but  he  is  not  all  there — he  is  mentally  not  very  sound. 

Question:  You  may  be  charged  with  defamation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  it  what  I  said.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  to  say. 

Question:  There  are  two  views  about  the  size  of  the  Third  Plan.  There 
seems  to  be  an  optimistic  note  struck  by  certain  members  of  the  [Planning] 
Commission  who  believe  that  we  can  have  a  somewhat  larger  plan  because 
the  resources  picture  looks  brighter,  but  the  Finance  Minister58  has  stated 
categorically  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  think  of  anything  larger 
than  what  we  have  already  agreed  upon.  Could  you  elucidate  this  matter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  see  all  these  calculations  that  may  be  made  yield  different 
results,  even  if  a  very  small  difference  is  made  at  the  beginning  in  the  nature  of 
the  calculations.  That  is,  you  start  from  almost  the  something  with  a  slight 
difference,  but  calculating  ultimately  it  makes  a  fairly  appreciable  difference. 
According  to  those  calculations,  that  is  the  calculations  of  our  resources  that 

54.  Tara  Singh  was  arrested  at  Amritsar  on  24  May  1 960. 

55.  Jayaprakash  Narayan  met  Nehru  on  10  December  1960.  The  Sarvodaya  leader  was 
understood  to  have  apprised  Nehru  of  his  talks  with  the  Akali  leader  and  suggested  his 
release.  National  Herald,  1 1  December  1960. 

56.  This  refers  to  Maharaja  of  Bastar  Pravm  Chandra  Bhanjdeo’s  anxieties  about  the  ill 
teatment  of  Adivasis  and  his  demand  that  Bastar  be  placed  under  Central  control.  National 
Herald ,  10  December  1960.  See  also  SWJN/SS/63/item  105. 

57  .  On  17-18  December  1960. 

58.  Moraqi  Desai. 
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we  can  raise,  as  in  all  calculations,  opinions  vary  as  to  what  we  can  do.  Apart 
from  it,  there  is  the  uncertain  factor — the  human  factor — that  is  the  response 
of  millions  of  people.  It  is  perfectly  right  and  natural  for  the  Finance  Minister 
always  to  introduce  a  note  of  caution;  and  indeed  for  anybody  that  would  be 
right.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  major  sums  are  involved.  May  be,  some  little 
stretching  here  and  there  which  gradually  with  more  experience  will  be  finalised 
as  such.  Even  when  we  have  finalised  the  Third  Plan,  it  is  not  a  rigid  thing. 
Every  year  we  shall  have  to  look  into  it  and  see  what  progress  has  been  made 
and  whether  we  can  go  a  little  faster  or  otherwise. 

Question:  What  part  apart  from  the  hard  core  of  the  Third  Plan  will  be 
given  the  highest  priority? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Broadly  speaking,  95  percent  of  the  Plan. 

Question:  It  was  promised  that  underdeveloped  areas  in  each  state  would 
get  some  preferential  treatment  but  when  the  state  plans  have  come  out, 
we  find  these  are  not  marked  out  as  such.  What  is  the  policy  of  the 
government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  answer  that  complicated  question. 

Question:  For  the  first  year  only  14,  15  per  cent  allocation  has  been  made. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  plans  are  continuing  plans,  this  allotment 
is  rather  small.  Is  it  due  to  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  or  shortage  of 
technical  manpower  that  such  low  allotments  have  been  made  for  the  first 
year? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  still  do  not  understand  your  question.  I  think  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  Planning  Commission. 

Question:  Would  you  like  to  comment  upon  the  latest  news  from  Ethiopia? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  frankly;  I  have  seen  it  this 
morning  in  newspapers.59 

59.  National  Herald  of  1 5  December  1 960  said:  “Reports  of  a  coup  d’etat  in  Addis  Ababa, 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  were  current  m  London  on  14  December,  after  radio  amateurs  picked 
up  messages  suggesting  that  Crown  Prince  Asfa  Waseen  had  been  placed  under  arrest.” 
Yet,  a  spokesman  for  the  Ethiopian  Embassy  m  London  denied  that  no  information  on 
the  position  had  been  received  from  Addis  Ababa. 
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Question:  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  controversy  that  the  Government’s  policy 
of  oil  exploration  would  involve  huge  financial  commitments?  There  is  a 
controversy  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  also. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Controversy  rages  in  confused  minds,  or  in  people  who  do 
not  like  our  policy.  Because  they  do  not  like  our  policy,  they  call  it  a  controversy. 
It  does  not  become  a  controversy  simply  because  somebody  does  not  like  a 
policy.  The  policy  is  dead  clear  and  the  policy  is — I  repeat  it — that  oil  is  one  of 
the  major  commodities  in  the  public  sector.  We  consider  it  important  that  the 
state  should  function  in  regard  to  oil,  but  I  shall  add  this.  We  have  no  objection 
to  coming  to  terms  with — you  may  call  them — private  parties  on  our  own 
terms  which  we  consider  profitable  and  not  contrary  to  our  broad  policies.  So, 
we  can  come  to  terms  with  the  private  sector  on  terms  of  our  choice.  In  fact, 
we  have  had  many  offers  from  foreign  concerns  on  this  matter  which  are 
being  considered.  But  they  have  to  be,  as  I  said,  broadly  fitting  in  with  our 
scheme  of  things. 

Question:  Is  it  only  with  regard  to  prospecting  or  even  utilisation  of  the 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  may  be  in  regard  to  everything,  subject  to  our  terms.  It 
depends  upon  the  terms,  surely. 

Question:  Have  you  received  the  report  on  India- China  border  talks?60 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  may  have  come  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  I  have  not 
seen  it.  But  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  brief  communique  they  have  issued. 
There  is  nothing  much  in  it.61 


60  .  For  the  report  of  the  officials,  see  SWJN/SS/66  Supplement. 

61.  On  1 2  December,  the  officials  of  the  two  countries  signed  a  j  oint  report  on  their  study  of 
the  data  on  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute.  The  joint  communique  hoped  that:  “This 
report,  which  embodies  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  two  teams,  will  enhance  the  understanding 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Smo-Indian  boundary  question  and  enable  its  further 
consideration  by  the  two  Governments.”  National  Herald ,  13  December  1960;  The 
Times  of  India,  15  December  1960. 
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Question:  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  situation  in  Algeria,  particularly 
the  massacre  that  has  been  taking  place?62 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  is  to  be  done?  I  do  not  know.  It  is  terrible — the  situation 
in  Algeria.  It  has  been  obvious  for  years  past  that  the  Algerian  question  can 
never  be  solved  except  by  agreeing  to  the  independence  of  Algeria.  There  is  no 
other  solution.  You  can  prevent  a  solution  for  a  year,  two  years  or  five  years — 
whatever  that  period  may  be — but  when  a  whole  people  feel  roused  up  and  feel 
passionately  about  it,  and  what  greater  proof  can  you  have  than  these  seven 
years — or  how  many  years — of  war  and  enormous  and  colossal  sacrifices  that 
the  people  of  Algeria  have  made?  That  is  proof  enough  that  they  feel  passionately 
about  it. 

Question:  Now  that  this  year  is  ending,  how  would  you  put  it  in  a  sentence 
of  your  assessment  of  the  year  that  is  ending? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  bad  year. 

Question:  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  demand  of  Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind 
made  in  Ujjain  that  some  constitutional  steps  be  taken  in  regard  to  adequate 
representation  in  Parliament,  legislatures  and  Government  services  of  the 
Muslim  minority? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  seen  that. 

Question:  They  have  demanded  that  some  constitutional  steps  should  be 
taken  for  giving  the  Muslim  minority  adequate  representation  in  Parliament 
and  legislatures. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  believe,  somebody  in  South  India  has  talked  of  about 
seven  separate  electorates. 

We  are  stoutly  opposed  to  anything  going  towards  separation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  all  our  State  Governments — I  am  not  talking  about  the  electoral 
process  but  the  other  things,  the  administrative  process,  appointments  etc.,— 
should  take  particular  care  to  see  that  the  minorities  get  their  fair  share — all 


62 .  More  than  1 ,000  Algerians  were  killed  on  1 2  December  m  clashes.  The  UNGAs  Political 
Committee  on  1 5  December  called  for  an  UN-supervised  referendum  on  mdependence. 
The  Times  of  India,  12,  14  &17  December  1960. 
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minorities.  Sometimes  that  does  happen  and  we  have  to  be  always  vigilant  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  minorities  in  India. 

Question:  Could  you  say  something  about  the  Indo-Pakistan  relations,  and 
the  Pakistan  President’s  statement  at  Dacca  and  Jakarta  that  the  Nehru- 
Noon  Agreement  was  in  our  own  interest? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  going  to  fulfill  this  agreement  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
mainly  because  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  we  had  come  to  that  agreement. 
As  for  Indo-Pakistan  relations,  they  are  governed  by  a  number  of  factors.  One 
is  a  basic  factor,  a  continuing  factor,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  good  relations 
between  two,  not  only  neighbouring  countries  but  countries  which  are  so  closely 
tied  up  historically,  geographically,  culturally,  linguistically,  and  emotionally  in 
a  hundred  ways.  Obviously,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  with  which  we 
are  so  closely  associated  by  history  and  culture  than  Pakistan.  In  fact,  it  was 
part  of  us.  We  can  never  forget  that.  Sometimes  we  may  get  very  angry  with 
them  or  they  may  get  angry  with  us,  but  the  basic  fact  remains — and  the  basic 
necessity  of  good  relations,  cooperative  relations,  between  the  two  countries, 
which  are  advantageous  to  both. 

Apart  from  that,  there  are  ups  and  downs.  Something  happens  that  rather 
angers  the  people  on  this  side  or  that  side.  We  have  to  deal  with  that  thing. 

Question:  In  West  Bengal,  Dr.  PC.  Ghosh  said  that  a  suggestion  was  made 
for  postponing  or  finding  an  alternative  to  the  Berubari  transfer  and  that 
Kashmir  was  referred  to  in  that  context.  He  said  that  a  suggestion  like  this 
was  made  by  President  Ayub  Khan  to  Mr.  Nehru. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  matter,  I  did  not  write  to 
President  Ayub,  though  I  did  certainly  convey  a  message  to  him  through  his 
High  Commissioner.63  But  Kashmir  was  not  referred  to  by  anybody  in  this 
connection. 

Question:  The  AICC  has  made  advance  preparations  for  the  third  general 
election.  Some  Ministers  have  been  touring  or  have  toured  round  particular 
constituencies.  When  do  you  propose  to  open  the  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress? 


63.  A.K.  Brohi. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
somehow  my  mind  does  not  get  excited  by  the  mention  of  the  word  “election/" 
It  does  not  come  into  my  mind  at  all  unless  it  is  hammered  in;  when  the  occasion 
arises,  then,  of  course,  one  has  to  deal  with  it.  There  are  so  many  other  things 
one  has  to  think  of  and  deal  with. 

Question:  Have  you  read  the  speech  of  General  Ayub  Khan  at  Jakarta  that 
India  has  been  continuously  oppressing  Pakistan  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  have  had  to  go  in  for  defence  alliances?64 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  seen  that  speech.  But  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
discuss  speeches  by  heads  of  states  and  others  in  this  way.  It  may  be  his  view; 
it  is  not  my  view. 

Question:  You  have  summed  up  1960  as  being  a  bad  year,  would  you  care 
to  elaborate  it  a  little? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  First  of  all,  internationally  speaking,  a  certain  trend  towards 
better  relations  came  to  an  end  and  there  was  a  reversal  of  that  trend.  That  is  a 
very  big  thing.  I  had  really  that  in  mind  when  I  said  it  was  a  bad  year.  From 
other  points  of  view,  the  countries  in  Africa  getting  Independence — it  is  a  good 
thing.  That  too  had  led  to  this  deadlock  and  impasse  in  Congo,  the  Algerian 
situation  getting  worse  and  the  Laotian  situation  getting  out  of  hand  completely. 
I  had  all  this  in  mind.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  India. 

In  India,  I  should  say,  in  spite  of  many  things  that  have  happened  that  one 
does  not  like  and  one  deplores,  the  balance  is  very  definitely  in  favour  of  good 
and  of  advance.  Not  only  in  the  present  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
future  you  can  see  things  happening  for  the  good,  which  will  take  definite 
shape  more  and  more  in  the  coming  years.  Among  these  good  things,  the 
biggest  is  the  establishment,  progressively  in  states,  of  what  is  called  panchayat 
raj.  I  wish  you  would  forgive  my  criticising  the  press — I  am  accused  of  it — 
when  I  say  that  the  press  people  are  after  all  city  folk.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as 
intimately  connected  with  rural  areas  as  they  should  be. 

Something  quite  exciting  is  happening  in  these  rural  areas  where  the 
panchayat  raj  is  established,  that  is,  the  panchayat  samitis  have  got  power.  It  is 
basically  exciting  and  is  changing  the  structure  of  things  there.  It  is  making 
them  more  self-reliant,  it  is  making  them  less  dependent.  Fancy  the  reaction  in 


64 .  On  1 0  December  1960. 
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the  panchayat  samiti  when  it  realises  that  the  District  Magistrate  is  somebody 
who  is  in  many  ways  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  an  exciting  idea  for  them,  for 
the  poor  panches  or  peasants  who  could  be  ordered  about  by  any  petty  official 
to  think  that  the  big  boss,  the  District  Magistrate  himself  is  subordinate  to 
them,  in  a  sense.  It  is  very  exciting. 

Somebody  talked  about  elections.  Elections  are  going  to  be  powerfully 
affected  by  this  panchayat  raj  business.  I  cannot  say  in  which  way  they  will  be 
affected,  but  they  will  be  powerfully  affected. 

Question:  Would  it  mean  the  end  of  the  party  system? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  of  course  not.  It  cannot,  because  that  would  mean 
chaos.  You  see  the  elections  have  taken  place  in  Rajasthan,  and  although  the 
panchayat  raj  business  has  not  come  fully  there  and  in  the  Punjab.  They  have 
brought  about  curious  results  and  good  results,  not  on  party  lines,  because 
they  were  not  run  on  party  lines.  Of  course,  people  who  are  elected  may 
belong  to  one  party  or  another.  But  broadly  speaking,  young  and  energetic 
people  have  been  chosen,  and  old  people,  even  with  reputations,  have  been 
pushed  out.  It  is  a  good  thing. 

This  is  a  very  basic  thing  which  will  change  the  whole  psychology  of  our 
rural  areas.  Ultimately  all  these  plans  that  we  make — I  am  talking  in  terms  of 
money,  especially  in  agriculture  where  we  are  putting  in  large  sums,  but  all  the 
money  in  the  wide  world  will  not  do  anything  unless  you  change  the  man  in  the 
field.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  man  in  the  field  is  changing  in  India,  and 
that  is  the  biggest  revolution,  bigger  than  all  the  steel  plants  that  you  may 
put  up. 

Question:  There  is  a  demand  from  various  areas,  for  instance,  from  districts 

in  Assam,  Manipur  and  other  places,  for  creation  of  autonomous  states. 

What  exactly  is  your  basic  approach  to  the  problem?  Is  it  to  create 

autonomous  states  or  to  unite  them  in  one  state  with  regional  autonomy? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  a  sense,  you  can  sense  our  approach  to  this  problem  by 
what  I  have  been  just  talking  about  i.e.  the  panchayat  raj.  We  want  to  make  the 
individual  self-reliant,  the  individual,  the  individual  group,  and  not  to  have  officials 
sitting  on  top  of  him.  I  am  not  decrying  officials.  Officials  are  essential  to 
guide.  It  is  of  the  essence  that  you  should  have  competent,  efficient  officials. 
But  it  is  the  manner  of  their  functioning  that  has  to  change.  If  that  is  so,  you 
can  apply  it  to  any  area  you  like.  We  do  not  like  psychologically  the  feeling  in  a 
group  of  being  ruled  by  others.  How  to  bring  that  about?  In  any  particular  area, 
one  has  to  see  the  balance  of  factors. 
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The  Return  from  Moscow 


The  ‘Summit  ’  Conference  of  World  Communist  parties  has  ended. 

(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  11  December  1960) 

[Group  at  right,  left  to  right:  Ajoy  Ghosh,  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad,  S.A.  Dange] 


Question:  You  must  have  read  the  resolution  or  Communique  issued  from 

Moscow.65  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  read  summaries  and  extracts  of  it.  I  have  not  read  the 
whole.  I  intend  to,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  leisure  to  read  that  long 
document.  I  am  waiting  for  that  leisure.  Anyhow,  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
analyse  and  to  give  my  impressions  about  these  lengthy  statements  of  policy.  It 
is  not  proper  for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  interested  naturally  in  the  reaction  of  events 
on  world  affairs  and  on  Indian  affairs. 

For  the  rest,  every  country  goes  its  way.  Because  the  resolution,  in 
the  main,  does  lay  stress  on  peaceful  co-existence,  in  so  far  as  that  goes,  I 
welcome  it. 

I  am  going  to  finish  now.  I  may  just  say  a  few  words  unless  there  is  some 
special  thing  which  you  want  to  ask  me. 


65.  On  1  December  1960  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Communist  ‘summit’  conference,  see  the 
Reuter’s  report.  National  Herald ,  3  December  1961. 
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Question:  Recently,  about  elections,  Rajaji  has  made  a  suggestion  that  six 
months  before  the  election  the  Government  should  step  out. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  will  forgive  me.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  Rajaji’s 
various  pronouncements,  his  mental  approach,  suggestion  and  the  rest.  He  is 
in  a  great,  big  position.  He  is  entitled  to  say  anything,  whether  it  is  reasonable, 
unreasonable,  logical  or  illogical.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  which  might 
make  me  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him. 

Question:  There  is  a  report  in  the  British  Press  that  China  is  supplying  arms 
to  the  Nag  as. 66  How  far  is  this  correct? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  positively  deny  it.  How  can  I  deny 
it,  for  that  means  an  absolute  knowledge  of  things  I  have  no  positive  knowledge. 
Now,  I  may  say  a  few  words  about  something  that  you  asked  me,  about  this 
recent  long  resolution  issued  in  Moscow. 

All  of  us,  politicians  and  even  more  so  newspaper  men  live  from  day  to 
day.  We  are  concentrated  on  the  events  of  the  day,  of  the  last  week.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  yesterday's  papers  are  out  of  date.  Last  week’s  papers  more, 
a  month’s  papers  just  gone  into  limbo.  We  had  been  excited  a  month  ago  about 
something.  So,  we  are  all  apt  to  take  views  which  are  not  long-term  news 
either  way.  Some  of  us  may.  But  broadly  speaking,  that  is  a  result.  But,  if  you 
sit  down  and  think  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  it  is,  of  course,  an  extraordinary 
period — technological  advance  and  all  that.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people’s  thinking,  how  it  was  powerfully  affected,  let  us  say,  by  the 
Soviet  Revolution  forty-three  years  ago.  It  was  powerfully  affected  this  way 
and  that  way.  How  it  has  been  reflected  in  the  twenties  from  time  to  time,  what 
it  was  in  the  thirties,  what  it  was  in  the  forties,  what  it  was,  what  do  we  see? 
It  is  a  fascinating  spectacle,  a  mental  phenomenon  of  what  has  been  happening 
these  years. 

Some  people  have  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  fixed  notions  which 
do  not  make  the  trouble  to  think  at  all.  They  are  either,  let  us  say,  fixed  in  one 
direction  of  admiration  of  everything  that  happens  for  one  thing,  or  fixed  in  the 
other  direction  of  condemnation  of  everything  that  happens.  That  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  policy,  a  beatific  state  of  mind  which  is  not  troubled  by  any  of  the  mighty 
questions  that  affect  normally  thinking  human  beings. 


66.  In  the  Observer ,  5  December,  1960.  See  item  55. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  is  much  more  complicated,  much  more 
excited,  and  much  more  mysterious  than  many  of  our  politicians  and  others 
seem  to  imagine.  And  it  is  a  fascinating  thing  to  probe  into  these  things  which 
move  millions  of  people’s  minds,  how  they  are  fashioned,  how  they  are 
conditioned,  how  they  grow  as  reacting  from  various  things. 

These  problems  are  not  simple  problems  of  pros  and  cons,  for  and  against. 
They  are  much  more  complicated  and  if  they  were  not  so,  the  world  would  be 
a  much  duller  place  to  live  in. 

Thank  you. 
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n.  POLITICS 

(a)  Indian  National  Congress 
(i)  Preparing  for  the  Bhavnagar  Session 

7.  To  Balvantray  Mehta:  Bhavnagar  Programme1 

December  14,  1960 

My  dear  Balvantray, 

I  have  seen  your  letter  of  today’s  date  addressed  to  my  Private  Secretary, 
giving  the  programme  for  Bhavnagar. 


[SIMPLE  OSTENTATION] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


A  100-acre  township  with  post  and  telegraph  office,  bunting,  flags, 
decorative  arches,  arrangements  for  processions,  air  and  land  transport  for 
40,000  people — why  have  they  made  the  66th  session  so  simple? 
(From  The  Times  of  India,  29  December  1960) 


1.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Gohilwad,  Bombay. 
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On  the  2nd  January,  there  are  so  many  places  about  which  I  know  little 
that  I  cannot  suggest  anything. 

4th  January:  There  is  bound  to  be  a  Working  Committee  meeting  throughout 
the  morning.  Therefore,  I  should  not  like  any  other  engagement  that  morning. 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  at  present,  except  to  say  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Congressmen  from  other  States  whom  one  has  to  meet  and  discuss 
matters  with  and,  therefore,  a  good  deal  of  time  should  be  kept  free  for  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


8.  Draft  Resolution  on  Panchayati  Raj2 

It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Congress  for  many  years  even  before  the 
coming  of  Independence,  to  develop  village  panchayats.  This  policy  found 
expression  in  one  of  the  Directive  Principles  of  the  Indian  Constitution  which 
affirms  that: 

“the  State  shall  take  steps  to  organise  village  panchay  ats  and  endow  them 
with  such  powers  and  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
function  as  units  of  self-government.  ' 

Village  panchayats  are  not  only  the  foundation  of  democracy  in  the  country, 
but  also  secure  the  effective  participation  of  the  people  in  the  Government  and 
the  planned  development  of  the  country,  so  that  the  vast  numbers  of  our  people 
living  in  the  rural  areas  should  be  intimately  associated  in  these  vital  functions. 

2.  The  heritage  of  British  rule  in  India  was  largely  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  initiative  and  of  participation  in  and  responsibility  for  the  manifold 
activities  for  their  own  advancement.  The  tendency  was  to  look  up  to  the 
Government  for  the  solution  of  the  large  variety  of  problems  facing  the  people. 
Independence  brought  in  some  measure  the  sense  of  self-help  and  responsibility, 
but  this  did  not  spread  to  the  extent  desired  to  the  mass  of  the  rural  population. 
Ten  years  of  planning  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  administrative  services 
and  confirmed  the  feeling  that  economic  and  social  progress  was  largely  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  State. 

3.  The  Community  Development  Movement,  which  now  covers  over 
two-thirds  of  rural  India,  represented  an  effort  to  develop  a  new  outlook  and 

2.  New  Delhi,  21  December  1960.  NMML,AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-20/1960,  Box  No.  16, 
II  Instalment.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

For  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Bhavnagar  session  of  the  INC,  see  Congress  Bulletin , 
December  1960  and  January  1961,  pp.  110-112. 
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release  new  initiatives  among  the  people  who  inhabit  the  five  lakhs  of  villages 
in  India.  This  movement  brought  new  life  to  the  villages  but,  even  so,  a  great 
deal  of  dependence  on  governmental  agencies  at  the  top  continued. 

4.  The  recent  development  of  what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj,  bringing 
with  it  the  transfer  of  authority,  responsibility  and  resources  to  the  village 
panchayat  samitis,  is  bringing  about  a  major  change  in  this  respect  and 
revolutionising  the  outlook  of  our  rural  masses.  There  is  an  increasing  realisation 
among  them  that  it  is  through  their  own  initiative,  hard  work  and  cooperation 
and  resources  which  they  can  control,  that  they  can  achieve  rapid  progress  in 
various  developmental  activities,  more  especially  in  agriculture,  animal 
husbandry,  education,  health  and  sanitation,  communications,  cooperation,  village 
industries,  housing,  and  welfare  work  among  backward  classes.  A  new  outlook 
on  life  has  been  opened  out  to  them  and  a  new  vitality  is  pulsating  in  the  areas 
where  Panchayati  Raj  has  been  established. 

5.  The  Congress  welcomes  this  movement  and  congratulates  the  states 
which  have  already  adopted  it.  It  trusts  that  the  remaining  states  in  India  will 
also  establish  Panchayati  Raj  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

6.  A  fear  was  expressed  in  some  circles  that  elections  to  these  panchayats 
would  aggravate  caste  or  communal  feeling.  Recent  elections  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  young  men  and  women  of  energy  and 
ability  to  be  chosen,  overriding  considerations  of  caste  and  community.  They 
have  also  indicated  that,  with  the  new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
effective  service,  the  drift  to  the  towns  and  cities  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
checked  and  young  men  are  even  going  back  to  their  villages.  These  panchayats 
are  becoming  solid  foundations  for  democracy  in  the  country  and  powerful 
instruments  not  only  in  the  political,  but  also  in  the  social  and  economic  fields. 
The  panchayats  as  well  as  cooperatives  are  fit  instruments  for  implementing 
the  objectives  of  our  Five  Year  Plans  in  the  vast  rural  areas  of  India. 

7.  The  Congress  has  noted  with  appreciation  that,  as  a  rule,  the  panchayat 
elections  have  not  been  run  on  party  lines,  and  Congressmen  who  offered 
themselves  as  candidates  did  so  on  the  strength  of  their  own  individual  merits 
and  the  broad  policies  they  put  forward.  Political  parties  are  inevitable  in 
democracy,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  their  activities  to  the  units  of 
village  self-government. 
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9.  Draft  Resolution  on  Third  Five  Year  Plan3 

The  Congress  endorses  the  resolution  of  the  A.I.C.C.  passed  at  its  Raipur 
session,4  on  the  draft  outline  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  The  objective  aimed 
at  in  planning  has  always  to  be  to  establish  a  socialist  economy  and  pattern  of 
society  in  the  country.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  a  substantial  advance  has 
to  be  made  in  the  Third  Plan  towards  a  self-sustaining  and  self-generating 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  the  disparities  that  exist  in  various  strata  of 
society  should  be  progressively  lessened.  As  stated  in  the  Directive  Principles 

[DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  CAREER] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


You  are  not  making  any  New  Year  resolutions? 

Don ’t  you  want  to  become  a  big  man  like  your  father? 

You  must  make  at  least  a  draft  resolution,  my  boy! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  31  December  1960) 

3.  New  Delhi,  21  December  1960.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-20/1960,  BoxNo.  16, 
II  Instalment.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

For  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Bhavnagar  session  of  the  INC,  see  Congress  Bulletin , 
December  1960  &  January  1961,  pp.  112-114. 

4.  See  SWJN/SS/63/items  16  and  18. 
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of  the  Constitution,  the  operation  of  the  economic  system  should  not  result  in 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  to  the  common  detriment. 

In  order  to  achieve  higher  standards  for  the  people  and  to  remove  the 
curse  of  poverty,  rapid  increase  in  production  is  essential  and  traditional  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  have  to  be  replaced  by  modem  and  more  effective 
techniques.  For  the  people  generally,  therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
introduce  a  modern  and  scientific  outlook.  Trained  and  properly  qualified 
personnel  are  essential  in  large  numbers.  The  administrative  machinery  should 
be  geared  up  for  this  great  task  and  made  to  realise  the  objectives,  for  which 
the  country  is  working. 

The  targets  mentioned  in  the  draft  outline  are  the  minimum  required  for 
adequate  progress  to  be  made  during  this  period.  Every  effort,  therefore,  must 
be  made  to  fulfil  these  targets  and  to  raise  the  necessary  resources.  In  order  to 
add  to  these  resources  for  investment,  due  restraint  is  necessary  in  the  matter 
of  consumption.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  climate  of  saving 
in  the  country  and  thus  also  to  help  in  stabilising  prices,  particularly  of  essential 
commodities. 

Agriculture  and  industry  are  closely  associated  and  rapid  progress  has  to 
be  made  on  both  fronts.  More  particularly,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  agricultural 
production  by  intensive  cultivation  and  stepping  up  the  yields  per  acre.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains  and  in  raw  materials  for  industrial 
use,  that  industry  can  progress  rapidly.  Progress  in  industrialisation,  which  is 
so  necessary,  is  dependent  on  building  up  basic  industries  like  steel,  power, 
fuel  and  machine  building. 

Unemployment  is  a  social  evil  and  a  human  tragedy.  This  can  only  be 
ultimately  remedied  by  industrialisation  on  a  large  scale.  Meanwhile  every  step 
should  be  taken  to  increase  opportunities  for  employment. 

The  progress  of  any  country  depends  on  the  quality  of  its  people  and  this 
quality  is  dependent  on  proper  and  widespread  education  and  training.  The 
educational  process  has  to  begin  at  the  earliest  stage  and  thus  the  care  of  the 
child  should  be  an  essential  part  of  it. 

While  primary  education  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  country,  facilities  for 
higher  education  and  technical  training  are  still  limited  and  many  able  and 
deserving  students  have  not  the  financial  resources  to  continue  their  studies, 
more  especially  in  the  scientific  and  technical  fields.  To  such  students,  who  are 
already  in  their  school  career  and  have  shown  marked  ability,  the  State  should 
provide  full  opportunities,  by  way  of  scholarships  or  otherwise,  so  that  they 
can  continue  their  studies  in  the  higher  educational  establishments. 

In  the  rural  areas,  some  of  the  essential  amenities  of  life  are  still  often 
lacking.  Therefore,  provision  for  good  drinking  water,  proper  housing  and 
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sanitary  conditions  should  be  provided  to  the  maximum  extent. 

The  development  of  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  requires  a  progressive 
change  in  the  way  of  life  of  the  people.  This  necessitates  the  growth  of 
cooperative  organisations  in  agriculture  and  industry  all  over  the  country  and 
increasing  state  trading  wherever  possible. 

The  achievement  of  the  objective  of  the  Plan  demand  hard  and  disciplined 
work  at  all  levels  and  unity  and  harmony  between  various  sections  of  the  people. 
The  Congress,  therefore,  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  and  more 
especially  Congressmen,  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  advance  the  country 
towards  the  goal  of  economic  and  social  well-being. 


10.  Draft  Resolution  on  National  Integration5 

Ever  since  its  birth  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  National  Congress  has  stood  for 
the  unity  of  India  and  the  cohesion  of  her  people.  While  recognising  the  rich 
variety  of  Indian  life,  it  has  laboured  for  their  basic  and  essential  unity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  country.  Its  basis  and  structure  were  national  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  it  sought  the  progress  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  regardless  of 
differences  of  province  or  religion  or  caste  or  language.  In  this  great  task  it 
succeeded  in  a  large  measure,  and  this  success  led  to  the  building  up  of  great 
movements  for  freedom  resulting  in  the  achievement  of  independence. 

2.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  success  was  limited  and  communal  and 
other  conflicts  resulted  in  the  Partition  of  the  country.  This  unhappy  development 
was  itself  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  greater  stress  being  laid  on  emotional 
integration  and  the  feeling  among  all  people  in  the  country  that  they  had  equality 
of  opportunity  in  free  India. 

3.  Political  and  economic  developments  have  brought  many  benefits  to 
the  people,  but  they  have  also  released  new  forces  and  new  demands,  and 
sometimes  these  forces  work  on  a  narrower  and  more  restricted  plane. 
Democracy  with  its  widespread  system  of  elections,  which  is  so  vitally  important 
and  which  is  the  very  basis  of  our  Constitution,  has  also  resulted  in  some  ways 
in  encouraging  certain  disintegrating  forces.  Under  cover  of  political  activities, 
the  old  evils  of  communalism,  casteism,  provincialism  and  linguism  have 


5.  New  Delhi,  22  December  1960.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-20/1960,  BoxNo.  16, 
II  Instalment. 

For  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Bhavnagar  session  of  the  INC,  see  Congress  Bulletin, 
December  1960  and  January  1961,  pp.  1 14-117. 
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appeared  again  in  some  measure.  These  evils  come  in  the  way  of  the  process 
of  integration  which  is  so  essential  for  the  building  up  of  this  great  country  and 
encourage  certain  fissiparous  tendencies.  Economic  progress  is  hindered  and 
the  sense  of  unity  is  lessened. 

4.  The  Congress  views  with  great  concern  these  unhealthy  tendencies 
and  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  must  he  combated  in  every'  way.  Communalism, 
which  has  in  the  past  done  so  much  injury  to  the  nation,  is  again  coming  into 
evidence  and  taking  advantage  of  the  democratic  apparatus  to  undermine  this 
unity  and  to  encourage  reactionary  tendencies.  Provincialism  and  linguism  have 
also  injured  the  cause  for  which  the  Congress  stands.  Caste,  although  losing  its 
basic  force,  is  beginning  to  function  in  a  new  political  garb. 

5.  If  these  tendencies  are  allowed  to  flourish,  then  India’s  progress  will 
be  gravely  retarded  and  even  freedom  will  be  imperilled.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  these  evils  and 
always  to  keep  in  view  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  Adequate  progress 
can  only  be  based  on  a  national  scale,  embracing  all  communities  and  states. 

6.  These  disintegrating  forces  endeavour  to  draw  strength  from  real  or 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  everyone  and  more  especially 
the  Congress  organisation,  to  remove  any  sense  of  grievance  from  the  minds 
of  minority  communities,  whether  communal  or  linguistic  and  produce  in  them 
a  feeling  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  and  opportunity.  In  particular,  it  is  the  task 
of  majority  groups,  whether  religious  or  linguistic,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  minds  of  minority  communities.  Our  Constitution 
has  in  clear  language  laid  down  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment.  This  has 
to  be  rightly  interpreted  and  fully  implemented  by  Governments,  both  at  the 
Centre  and  in  the  States,  which  should  take  positive  steps  to  this  end.  In  particular, 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  entry  into  public  services,  in 
education  and  in  language.  Sometimes  while  the  general  principles  laid  down 
are  fair,  their  implementation  is  not  satisfactory,  or  the  rules  made  thereunder 
tend  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  minority  community.  Entry  into  the 
public  services  should  not  be  made  such  as  to  discriminate  against  linguistic 
minorities.  While  merit  should  always  be  the  principal  criterion  for  such  services, 
more  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  in  the  lower  grades  where  there  is  generally 
equality  of  merit,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  different  communal 
and  linguistic  groups  have  adequate  opportunities  offered  to  them.  Policies 
should  be  evolved  at  the  Centre  and  in  all  the  States  so  that  linguistic  minorities 
and  relatively  backward  classes  have  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  respect  of 
education  facilities,  to  learn  their  own  languages  and  recruitment  to  Government 
services.  To  this  end,  a  proper  machinery  should  be  created  to  maintain  certain 
safeguards  which  are  laid  down. 
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7.  Through  the  educational  processes  and  governmental  activities  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  instil  a  national  outlook  in  our  people  so  that  the 
forces  of  provincialism,  communalism  and  casteism  should  rapidly  diminish, 
and  the  problems  facing  us  are  considered  from  this  broad  national  point  of 
view. 

8.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Congress  in  its  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  to  lay  stress  on  such  a  national  outlook  and  all  that 
flows  from  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  Congressman  should 
realise  that  this  battle  with  communalism,  provincialism,  linguism  and  casteism 
is  a  continuing  process  which  can  never  be  relaxed  without  peril  to  the  nation. 
In  the  Congress  organisation  these  basic  facts  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  and 
worked  for.  In  Congress  elections,  from  the  mandals  upwards,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  adequate  minority  representation.  In  national,  state  and  other 
elections  for  Parliament,  State  Legislatures  and  Panchayats,  Congress  should 
put  up  candidates  so  as  to  give  proper  representation  to  minority  communities. 

9.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present  and  the  future,  the  Congress  has  to 
play  a  historical  role  in  building  up  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  in  building  up  a 
society  which  gives  freedom,  economic  advancement  and  equality  to  the  masses 
of  our  people. 


11.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Comments 
on  Draft  of  Address6 7 


December  23,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  have  read  through  your  draft  address.  I  have  hardly  any  comments  to  make 
except  a  major  one.  I  think  there  should  be  something  definite  about  disarmament 
and  India’s  persistent  attempts  to  plead  for  full  disarmament.  Also  the  stoppage 
of  the  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  manufacture  and  use. 

You  have  referred  to  the  Congo.  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  briefly 
state  that  both  in  the  Congo  and  the  Laos  the  situation  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
chiefly  because  of  external  intervention  and,  due  to  that,  these  countries  being 
drawn  into  the  cold  war.  There  can  be  no  peace  or  solution  of  our  problems 
without  the  cold  war  mentality  and  military  alliances  yielding  place  to  the 


6.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-l-(B),  Box  No.  328, 
1960. 

7.  See  items  244-259. 
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approach  of  tolerance  and  peaceful  co-existence.  It  is  by  full  though  phased 
disarmament  only  that  the  fear  that  grips  the  world  can  be  lessened  and  gradually 
lead  to  a  more  cooperative  life  between  nations.  It  is  this  tolerance  and 
cooperation  that  is  the  essence  of  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence. 

You  may  refer  briefly  also  to  Chinese  aggression  on  some  northern  areas 
of  India  which  has  led  to  new  perils  for  us  and  new  burdens.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  give  up  our  basic  policies  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
reactions  of  other  countries,  though  they  are  naturally  affected  by  them.  We 
seek  peaceful  solutions,  but  have  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 

I  think  you  should  refer  with  appreciation  to  the  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  United  Nations  against  colonialism.8  There  has  undoubtedly  been  great 
progress  made  in  ending  colonialism  in  many  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  in  some  areas,  and  more  particularly  in  Africa,  colonialism  still 
continues  in  its  worst  forms.  In  Algeria  a  bitter  and  brutal  war  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  eight  years.  In  the  Portuguese  colonies,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
we  see  colonialism  at  its  worst. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  further  room  for  colonial  domination  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  this  has  to  go  speedily. 

In  South  Africa  racialism  is  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  state  and  is 
enforced  by  all  the  power  of  the  state.  This  is  a  negation  not  only  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  also  of  the  very  essence  of  modem  culture  and 
civilisation.  In  addition,  it  is  a  challenge  to  humanity  and  the  root  of  continuing 
trouble. 

I  have  made  some  verbal  corrections  in  your  draft,  which  I  am  returning. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


8 .  See  items  240-24 3 . 
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12.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Forwarding  Drafts  of 
Resolutions9 


23rd  December  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  am  sending  you  drafts  of  three  resolutions.10  I  hope  to  be  able  to  draft  the 
election  manifesto  before  the  meeting  tomorrow,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I 
will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Three  copies  of  each  of  these  resolutions  are  being  sent.  If  you  think  it 
desirable,  you  might  send  a  copy  to  Pantji.  Or  indeed  you  can  send  copies  to 
the  members  of  the  Working  Committee  who  are  here. 

These  drafts  should,  of  course,  be  treated  as  confidential. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


13.  To  Krishna  Kumarsinhji  Bhavsinhji:  Accepting 
Invitation  to  stay11 


December  23,  1960 

My  dear  Krishna  Kumarsinhji, 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  invite  us  to  stay  with  you  when  we  go  to 
Bhavnagar  for  the  Congress  Session12  and  I  have  gladly  accepted  your  invitation. 
My  daughter  Indira  and  her  two  children  will  also  be  coming  with  me.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  too  much  of  an  infliction  on  you. 

Someone  has,  I  believe,  sent  you  the  number  of  people  who  will  accompany 
me.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  these  to  live  together.  If  they  are  fairly  nearby 
and  easily  available,  that  will  be  good  enough. 

I  hope  to  reach  Bhavnagar  on  the  2nd  January  morning  from  Bombay.  I 
shall  be  spending  part  of  that  day  in  visiting  some  projects. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru j 


9.  Letter  to  the  Congress  Presdient.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-18/1960,  Box  No. 
16,  II  Instalment. 

10.  See  items  8,  9  and  10. 

1 1 .  Letter  to  the  Maharaj  a  of  Bhavnagar. 

12.  For  the  66th  session  of  the  INC,  see  SWJN/SS/66/items  15-19. 
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14.  To  Raghubir  Sahai:  Panchayati  Raj 
Draft  Resolution13 


December  25,  1960 


My  dear  Raghubir  Sahai, 

I  enclose  the  draft  of  a  resolution  on  Panchayati  Raj  about  which  I  spoke  to 
you  today.14  This  will  be  considered  by  the  Working  Committee  first  and  then 
referred  to  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the  Congress.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
let  me  have  your  comments  on  this  resolution. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(ii)  AICC  Elections 

15.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Election  of  CPP  Members  to 
the  AICC15 


December  17,  1960 

My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

You  will  remember  that  the  Raipur  A.I.C.C.16  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Congress  Constitution  providing  for  the  representation  of  the  Congress 
Parliamentary  Party  in  the  A.I.C.C  and  the  State  Congress  Legislature  Parties 
in  their  respective  P.C.Cs.  The  quantum  of  representation  and  also  the  method 
of  election  were  to  be  decided  by  the  Working  Committee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  the  Working  Committee  considered  the 
question  of  the  quantum  of  representation  and  the  method  of  election  today. 
They  have  decided  that  the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament  should  elect  fifteen  of 
its  members  for  the  A.I.C.C.  Of  course,  these  fifteen  will  be  apart  from  such 
M.Ps  as  are  already  members  of  the  A.I.C.C. 

The  method  of  election  is  to  be  the  normal  method,  by  majority  voting. 


13.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Badayun,  UP.  NMML,  JN  Papers,  Raghubir 
Sahai. 

14.  See  item  8. 

15.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  CPP  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 

16.  29-30  October  1 960.  See  SWJN/SS/63/items  1 5-20. 
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It  will  be  desirable  to  get  these  fifteen  elected  by  our  Party  during  this 
session  so  that  they  can  attend  as  members,  the  A.I.C.C.  and  Subjects  Committee 
meetings  to  be  held  at  Bhavnagar.  We  have  already  fixed  Friday,  23rd  December, 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Party.  I  think  that  this  election  might  be  arranged  for  that 
day. 

The  election  will  be  simple,  and  no  complicated  procedures  need  be  adopted. 
I  shall  ask  for  nominations  at  the  meeting  itself  or,  if  you  think  it  is  feasible, 
nominations  can  be  made  before  the  meeting.  Each  nomination  should  be  by 
two  members.  At  the  meeting,  voting  will  be  by  ballot,  that  is,  papers  should  be 
distributed  with  fifteen  numbers  marked  on  each  and  without  any  names. 
Members  should  put  down  the  names  of  their  choice,  not  exceed  fifteen.  They 
will  be  collected  then,  and  tellers  will  be  appointed  to  count  up  the  votes. 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  people  who  are  already  members  of  the 
A.I.C.C.  should  not  be  proposed  or  voted  upon.  To  remove  any  misapprehension 
a  list  of  the  present  members  of  the  A.I.C.C.  from  Members  of  Parliament 
should  be  prepared  and  kept  for  reference. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  not  suggested  printing  of  the  names  that  might  be 
proposed.  We  may  consider  this  matter  a  little  later  if  we  get  the  nominations 
previously. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


16.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  AICC  Election  Procedures17 


December  20,  1960 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  Member  of  Parliament.  What  he  says 
has  some  substance  in  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  The  whole  Party  is  to  elect  the  members  for  the  A.I.C.C.  and  it  would 
not  be  correct,  I  think,  for  them  to  be  divided  into  two  groups  for  the  sake  of 
election.  We  may,  of  course,  urge  members  to  keep  this  in  mind. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


17.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  CPP  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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17.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Elections  to  AICC 
from  Kashmir18 


December  21,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

In  connection  with  the  election  by  the  Congress  Legislature  Party,  a  question 
has  arisen  on  which  I  should  like  to  consult  you.  The  rules  say  that  only  active 
Congress  members  can  stand  for  election.  There  are  no  active  or  other  Congress 
members  in  Kashmir  because  there  is  no  Congress  organisation  there.  But 
Kashmir  representatives  in  Parliament  are  members  of  the  Congress  Party  here. 
Can  these  people  stand  for  election  for  the  AICC?19 

This  means  treating  the  Kashmir  National  Conference,  in  a  sense,  as  an 
attached  body.  In  any  event,  as  they  are  Congress  MPs,  it  would  probably  be 
right  to  give  them  this  privilege  of  voting  and  standing  for  election.  I  should 
like  your  advice  in  the  matter.  The  election  is  tomorrow  afternoon.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  telephone  your  message  so  that  it  may  reach  me 
in  time. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


18.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Results  of  AICC  Elections20 

24th  December  1960 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  Party  of  Parliament  held  last  evening,  the  following 
fifteen  members  of  the  Party  were  elected  for  the  All  India  Congress  Committee. 
The  election  was  by  secret  ballot  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee. 

Members  elected  to  the  AICC: 

1 .  Dr.  Ram  Subhag  Singh  -  Lok  Sabha 

2.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  -  -  do  - 

3.  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud  -  -  do  - 


18.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  Gl-(B),  Box  No.  328, 
1960.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

19.  See  Appendix  52 . 

20.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  D-45/1960,  Box  3. 
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4. 

Shri  M.V.  Krishnappa 

- 

-  do  - 

5. 

Shri  B.K.P.  Sinha 

- 

Rajya  Sabha 

6. 

Smt.  Yashoda  Reddy 

- 

-  do  - 

7. 

Smt.  Savitry  Devi  Nigam 

- 

-  do  - 

8. 

Prof.  Humayun  Kabir 

- 

-  do  - 

9. 

Shri  R.S.  Doogar 

- 

-  do  - 

10. 

Shri  Raghunath  Singh 

- 

Lok  Sabha 

11. 

Shri  Radhelal  Vyas 

- 

-  do  - 

12. 

Shri  Bibhuti  Mishra 

- 

-  do  - 

13. 

Shri  Satish  Chandra 

- 

-  do  - 

14. 

Shri  Rameshwar  Sahu 

- 

-  do  - 

15. 

Shri  S.R.  Rane 

- 

-  do  - 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 

(iii)  Congress  General 

19.  To  Darbari  Lai  Sharma:  End  Dissension21 

I  am  asked  to  send  a  message  for  the  Naya  Bharat 22  for  their  Special  Number 
for  the  Bhavnagar  Session  of  the  National  Congress.  I  regret  I  cannot  send  any 
long  message.  But  inevitably  our  mind  goes  to  the  recent  developments  and 
controversies  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  controversies 
except  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  divisions  amongst  Congressmen  in 
Uttar  Pradesh. 

One  thing  is  obvious.  We  cannot  serve  the  Congress  and  the  country  if  we 
attach  more  importance  to  these  internal  divisions  than  to  the  larger  causes  we 
seek  to  serve.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  for  everyone  to  get 
over  this  past  heritage  of  controversies  between  groups  and  to  start  afresh  and 
make  our  organisation  a  strong,  united  and  vigorous  one.  This  is  always 
important,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  today,  both  national  and  international, 
this  has  become  of  even  greater  and  more  vital  importance. 


2 1 .  Message  to  Secretary,  Naya  Bharat ,  Kaisarbagh,  Lucknow,  1  December  1 960 .  PMO,  F ile 
No.  9/2/60-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  76-A. 

22  .  A  Hindi  weekly  of  the  Congress  Party  from  Kaisarbagh  ,  Lucknow,  UP. 
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20.  To  Vadila!  Lallubhai  Mehta:  Bogus  Membership23 

December  5,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Vadilal  Lallubhai, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  28th,  which  I  have  read  with  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congress  is 
unsatisfactory. 

While  the  four-anna  membership  has  some  advantages  even  now,  it  does 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  fraud  and  bogus  membership.  We  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  thought  to  this,  and  I  confess  that  we  have  found  no  adequate  alternative. 
However,  this  deserves  thought. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


21.  At  the  CPP:  On  Double-Member  Constituencies24 

H  m  to  3%  t  arft  w  eepje  et  ‘Rfth  et  eee  ipET  eeet^$#e’ 

E§E  TTTt  ipEEE  Et#  1 1  Tuft  ET  3ft  ETH  Ei^ftw  I  EH-E^EF  EFTf  Eft,  Et  ^ 

ePeet  Eiift  1 1  feur  Efa  ^  t,  ferft  t,  EEfftr  eft  1 1  ftE  tje 

E^ftT  3*«KM  «n<7l  E^ftT  Elft  I  EH Eft25  EE  EFT  Elft  RlOl,  U^ftT  e)?I 

t  3Tft  gfr  ?TlfEH  ftBft Ft  E%,  E# ?  FT  Et  #T  HftfftT  3k!M 

ft  Hft  EFT  fftft  1 1  ?ft  EFft  HETH  ftt  ft  t... 

[Translation  begins: 

Yes,  we  have  met  several  times  and  several  members  have  spoken  on  the 
matter  of  single-member  and  double-member  constituencies.  Even  now  I  have 
a  list  of  ten  to  fifteen  members  who  wish  to  speak  though  I  think  of  the  twenty- 
nine  members  twenty-five  have  spoken;  please  listen  to  me,  twenty-five,  no, 
twenty-six  have  spoken.  I  have  not  received  Pantji’s26  name.  So  twenty-six 
have  spoken  and  including  me,  twenty-seven.  Now  twenty-nine  members  have 
given  in  their  names.  So  first  of  all,  the  question  is. . . 

Translation  ends] 


23 .  Letter  to  a  leading  Congressman  and  industrialist  from  Gujarat. 

24.  Speech,  8  December  1960.  NMML,  Tape  No.  M-53/c  Part  I. 

25.  G.B.  Pant,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

26.  See  fn  25  in  this  section. 
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I  was  saying  that  we  have  met  for  three  days  and  twenty-six  members 
have  spoken.  I  have  still  got  a  list  of  twenty-nine,  is  it,  who  want  to  speak. 
Now,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  we  should  conclude  this  debate  or  carry 
on.  Those  in  favour  of  concluding  the  debate  and  going  on  to  voting  etc.  will 
please  raise  your  hands,  concluding  yes.  Those  who  want  to  continue  this 
discussion  will  raise  your  hands,  no  four  or  five.  No,  so  now  this  closure  is 
accepted  and  we  shall  go  on  to  a  vote.  A  few  members  suggested  to  me,  why 
take  a  vote,  you  know  the  sense  of  the  house  and  all  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  fair  to  the  house  or  to  me  that  after  all  this  long  debate,  it  should  be  left 
indeterminate  from  the  point  of  view  of  members.  Also  it  has  been  suggested 
that  voting  should  be  by  secret  ballot.  Now,  normally,  I  do  not  remember  any 
instance  of  our  having  taken  the  secret  ballot  at  these  party  meetings  except  for 
elections  etc.  But,  the  normal  rule  is  and  should  be  that  if  a  fair  number  of 
members  desire  that  their  wishes  should  be  accepted  and,  therefore,  I  propose 
to  have  a  secret  ballot.  Now,  there  is,  you  will  remember  that  a  committee,  a 
sub-committee  of  our  party  considered  this  matter  and  presented  a  report  which 
I  believe  was  printed,  circulated.  It  was  this  thing,  and  they  were  in  favour  of 
single  member  constituencies  and  about  other  members  who  spoke  against 
this  gave  various  reasons,  they  seemed  to  think  that  this  might  upset  the  present 
arrangement  structure,  bring  about,  well,  untoward  results,  unexpected  results 
and  all  that.  Now,  obviously,  I  cannot  go  into  all  these  matters  now.  Most 
members  have  heard  these  arguments  and  some  have  not,  presumably  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  question  and  they  can  just  toss  up  a  coin  and  decide  which 
way  to  vote  or  exercise  their  judgement,  generally  speaking.  Well,  there  is  one 
other  point,  after  taking  your  vote,  should  I  immediately  announce  the  result  of 
the  voting?  Or  later?  I  am  completely  neutral  in  this  question,  I  mean  to  say, 
not  the  problem  but  this  question  of  announcing  the  results  of  the  voting 
immediately,  I  don’t  mind.  Pantji  advises  that  it  should  not  be  announced 
immediately  but  later  after  we  see  what  it  is. 

^RT  3^  'T^TT  WJ  W  RTA  Tf I  WJ  [interruption] 

#  333  #3§3  #31  35#  1 1  3t  313  33  f#33  J33  %,  33#  313  3t  i  f#  313  ?3TC1 
3T  3?3-3lt-g3Tf#T  3#  #3,  313  333#  33  #  31#ft  I  313  #  33  #  3 
3t  3#  3T  ##  31%  *|f#3  #  I  31351 13#  3#  #  33#  33T  %  3#  3#  %3R 

##  3#  t  'SftT  313#  33#  #  3331 3#  I  333  ?3  31#  # 3§3  31#  31F  %  33# 
t  ##T  f#  #  f3  3#f  3T  #f  313  3133T  3#f  ##3T  1 13  3#  3T  313T  f#3T  g33 
%  #13  #T,  33  33,  #3##$#,  #3133  #1,  ^(3  f#13  331 

3333,  3^3  I  333#^#  #  1 #  #  f#J3  #131 1,  ##  #  #13T  #  3#, 

3t3T  %  33#  #3#3!JT$t  33#  3#  #13#  I,  #  3#  1 1 
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[Translation  begins: 

Please  speak  up?  Let  us  hear  please?  [interruption]  Yes,  you  are  absolutely 
right.  So  now  it  is  decided.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  scope  for  more  debate  on 
this.  Now  we  will  take  a  vote.  Secondly,  it  will  be  voting  by  ballot  so  that  it 
remains  secret.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  the  ballot  papers  have  been  prepared. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  anything  because  you  are  aware  of  all  these 
things.  But  let  me  say  that  nobody  will  write  their  names  on  the  ballot  paper.  At 
the  top  it  says  Ballot  paper,  constituency,  electoral  place,  plural  seated  or  single 
seated,  single-member  etc.  The  mention  of  constituency  is  unnecessary  and 
may  mislead  people  into  thinking  that  they  had  to  give  the  name  of  their  own 
constituency,  which  is  not  required. 


Translation  ends] 


You  have  not  got  to  put  down  your  constituencies  but  what  is  meant  here  is 
whether  the  constituency  should  be  plural  seated  or  single  seated.  But,  it  confused 
me,  I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  put  down  my  constituency  you  see,  well, 
ceases  to  be  secret,  of  course.  So,  you  will  not  put  down  your  constituency,  in 
fact,  you  will  put  down  nothing  at  all  except  a  cross  in  one  of  the  two  squares, 
plural  or  single  whichever  you  prefer. 

eft  3TPT  eft  ^ft?  TrOI  T7%  TT,  eft  Tt  UH  %  FRTT  3TR  Wfi 

TTTOTO  TOT  fTOR  I  #  TOf  3TPT  TOTTO  TO^  TOT^f  TOT  TON  'FT  3  I  TOtT  3^ 

TOT  TONTOTT  %  TOTTO,  3TT  TOT  t  TOB  TOTOTO  fTOSTFff  %  fTO,  TOT  TOTt^ 

TO  TO  TTTOT  I  %  #T  TOT,  TOT,  TOTO^fTOTO  #  §TOT  %  I  TOT  TOFf  TO#  gTOT  <3f4TO 

Tit#?  toUto?  3  toto41ttto  toto  to  tottt  #ro  %,  toItoto  3  tototto  itm  %  i  to#t  I,  tot%t 

I  TOTTO^fTOTO  Tftsfe  3  TO  #TOT  I  TO  TOT?  %  4f  TOTO#  TOTO  3TOT I  TOtTOTO  if  TOTT#  WTO 
#TOT,  ?TTTO  #TO  TtTOT  I  [interruption]  iTOTTOTOTO?  TOT  TO#T#  TTT?TO,  fBTOTOTO,  iTOTTOTOTO?  TO 

TOtfroro to# i  tot TOrf# %  1% ?ro# 
4)4  to#  to#  ?  fror  tot?nt  #to  #  1 4  4)4  to#  to#  ^  toTt  tot  to?to  tttotto  %  1  t#bto 
TO  ?ro#  totob  %  3##  #  tot#  #  to#tototo  to#  tototot  1 1  tttotto  to^ito  %  #%  t,  # 
#  to?  to  strftTO  #  1 1  toto  tot#  tot#  g#TOrro  %  froff  3  tottt  #  to#,  tot#  to 

TO#  TOT#  ##  TO#  I  3  #  TOT#  TO#TOTOTO  TO#  TO#  I  FT  TORT  ?T#  TONT I  ##  cRf  TOT 
TO  TOT  I  TO3  TO#  TTTTO,  TOT  TO  #$TOTO,  TOT  3fe3,  %  TO#  TOTO  #  TOf  I  3  TO#  TOT  # 

to4  f3r  #1  to,  3  #  fro  4113' 1  ?ljD  4#  to,  4l4)i  3ttto,  tot  toft  to#  3<#t  tot  to 

#?TTTO  TOT  3  ##  ##  ##  TOt  f3r§#  #T  TO  TORT  3  #?  3  I  #T  TOTO  #T#  TOT 
TO#3  3  TOTTOf  TOTO  ?TO  3T#  TOTT?  Plan'll  TO <4  initials  TO3  I  #fT  TO?  3  TOTO  4113m  # 
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[interruption]  3# cf# % 

#«T  ^  7#  1?  I  #  1£R  #  3TPT  3TRT  I  Mr.  Santhanam27  we  will  take 

you  by  rows,  one  at  a  time. 

[Translation  begins: 

So  when  you  vote  you  will  find  that  there  are  two  columns,  one  for  Single 
Member  and  the  other  for  Plural  Member  and  you  have  to  tick  one.  You  have  to 
put  your  initial  on  the  ballot  paper  when  you  hand  it  in  so  that  nobody  else  can 
use  it.  Yes,  of  course,  there  has  been  canvassing  but  that  does  not  influence 
voters  too  much  when  there  is  secret  ballot.  Canvassing  makes  an  impact 
more  in  open  election.  That  is  obvious,  [interruption]  Whose?  Wait,  whose?  I 
have  already  said  that  as  far  as  I  recall  there  has  been  no  voting.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  voting  hereafter.  This  is  a  very  important  matter. 
But  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  not  relevant.  The  issue  is  of 
principle;  this  is  a  matter  of  a  procedure.  It  is  possible  that  someone  loses, 
someone  wins,  it  has  no  meaning.  Yes,  I  can  see  that  passions  are  raised.  So, 
please  understand  that  it  has  been  decided  to  have  voting  by  secret  ballot.  You 
have  to  cast  your  vote  without  showing  the  ballot  paper  to  anyone  and  put  the 
ballot  paper  in  this  box.  Before  you  vote,  I  will  give  you  a  stamp  to  put  your 
initials.  After  the  voting  is  completed,  we  will  appoint  tellers  [interruption], 
what,  I  don’t  have  them  in  my  pocket.  Alright,  let  us  start  from  this  side.  Mr 
Santhanam,28  we  will  take  you  by  rows,  one  at  a  time. 


Translation  ends] 

What  is  it?  Please  wait,  please  let  me  hear.  Yes?  [Interruption].  Yes,  you  are 
quite  right.  So  this  has  been  decided.  The  first  thing  is  that  the  discussion 
cannot  continue  any  longer.  Your  views  will  be  recorded  now.  Secondly,  the 
voting  will  be  by  secret  ballot.  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  ballot  papers  have 
been  prepared  here,  and  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  because  you  understand  these 
things  very  well,  but  nobody  should  put  down  their  names  on  the  ballot  paper. 
It  is  all  clearly  marked — constituency,  plural  or  single  seated  etc.  People  may 
be  misled  by  the  heading  constituency — they  don’t  have  to  put  down  their 
constituencies. 

You  have  to  vote  for  the  single  seated  or  plural  constituencies  by  putting  a 
cross  against  it  and  initial  it  before  giving  in  the  ballot  paper  so  that  there  is  no 

27.  K.  Santhanam,  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  Madras. 

28.  See  fn  27  in  this  section. 
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foul  play.  You  see,  this  is  just  it.  This  does  amount  to  canvassing.  You  may  not 
know  it  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  more  chances  of  canvassing  in  open 
ballot  than  in  secret  ballot.  So  the  members  will  give  their  opinion  fearlessly. 
[Interruption].  Whose?  Wait  a  minute,  whose?  Just  because  we  have  had  no 
such  voting  does  not  mean  that  it  won’t  happen  hereafter.  It  is  an  important 
question.  The  important  thing  is  the  principle  behind  it,  these  are  mere  matters 
of  procedure.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  lose  and  others  may  win.  But  all  that 
is  of  no  consequence.  Yes,  it  generates  much  excitement  one  way  or  the  other. 
My  dear  friend,  it  has  now  been  decided  that  voting  will  be  by  secret  ballot. 
You  put  your  initial  without  letting  anyone  see  and  put  the  ballot  paper  in  this 
box.  I  will  give  you  the  symbols  for  initialing  after  you’ve  received  the  ballot 
paper.  We  shall  appoint  tellers  after  the  voting.  It  is  not  in  my  pocket.  Yes, 
please  come  this  way. 


22.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Tiger  Shoot  and  Malaviya 
Committee29 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  9th.  I  notice  that  the  three  letters  you 
have  sent  about  tiger  shoot  etc.  are  all  from  the  same  person.  So  far  as  the 
Queen’s  or  the  Duke’s  programme  is  concerned,30 1  have  left  it  entirely  to  their 
own  men  who  came  here.  I  do  not  like  some  things  in  the  programme.  But  I 
did  not  wish  to  interfere.  Anyhow,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  stop  a  tiger 
shoot  for  the  Duke  because  some  people  object  to  it.  Probably,  but  I  am  not 
sure,  the  tiger  shoot  has  been  arranged  by  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  have  a  National  Malaviya  Centenary  Committee, 
Radha  Kant  Malaviya31  approached  me  also.  Soon  after  Malaviyaji  died,32  a 
Committee  was  formed  and  I  was  made  Chairman  of  it.  This  was  a  huge 
Committee  with  probably  a  hundred  members  of  it  or  more.  In  fact,  some 
months  were  spent  in  getting  permission  from  all  these  people  to  join  the 
Committee.  Some  money  might  have  been  collected  immediately,  but  those 
who  were  running  the  Committee  did  nothing  about  it  and  refused  contributions 
because  they  did  not  think  they  were  big  enough.  Then  came  Partition  troubles 
and  all  attention  was  diverted  to  them.  The  Committee  faded  away  and  never 
met. 

29.  Note,  9  December  1 960,  to  the  Vice-President,  New  Delhi. 

30.  January  1961 .  See  SWJN/SS/66/items  263-277. 

3 1 .  Son  of  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya. 

32.  On  12  November  1946. 
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Malaviyaji,  of  course,  deserves  all  honour,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  nothing 
was  done  about  his  memorial.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anything  substantial 
can  be  done  now  after  these  years.  Unfortunately,  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
Committees  collecting  money  now  for  worthwhile  purposes. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  Committee  being  formed  if  people  so  want  it.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  be  associated  with  it.  I  have  too  many  of  these  Committees  on 
hand  and,  once  having  failed  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  wish  to  try  again. 

The  person  who  wrote  to  me  about  this  was  Radha  Kant  Malaviya.  He  has 
not  a  good  reputation  in  money  natters.  I  should  not  like  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  any  collections. 


23.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Not  Accepting  Money33 

Please  write  to  Shri  Ramnarayan  Chaudhary.34  Acknowledge  his  letter  and  say 
that  I  would  not  like  to  accept  any  purse  on  this  occasion  of  my  going  to 
Anangpur.35  More  particularly  I  do  not  want  the  purse  from  the  residents  of 
Faridabad,  employers  or  employees.  According  to  my  programme,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  stop  at  Faridabad  and  I  have  to  be  back  in  time.  But,  apart  from  this, 
because  of  this  trouble  in  Faridabad,  I  wish  to  keep  apart  from  any  purses  and 
the  like. 


24.  To  Seva  Dal:  Keep  Doing  Good  Work36 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Congress  Seva  Dal  on  its  Annual  Day.37  Having 
been  connected  with  the  Seva  Dal  ever  since  its  inception,  I  have  appreciated 
its  work  and  been  attached  to  it  in  many  ways.  I  think  that  the  need  for  such  an 
organisation  is  as  important  today  as  it  ever  was  before.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
it  will  flourish. 


33.  Note  to  the  PPS,  9  December  1960.  PMS,  File  No.  8/163/60-PMP,  Note  13  (Public 
Section). 

34 .  F ounder  President,  Gram  Sahyog  Samaj . 

3 5 .  Nehru  visited  Anangpur  village  of  Gurgaon  district  on  1 5  December  1960. 

36.  Message,  9  December  1 960.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Seva  Dal  Files,  SD  Files  1 968,  Box 
6.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

37.  It  was  formed  on  23  December  1923. 
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25.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Advertising  for  General 
Elections38 


December  13,  1960 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  had  a  visit  today  from  Shri  Pothen  Philip,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Advertisers' 
Association  in  India.  I  do  not  know  much  about  him  and  I  have  met  him  for  the 
first  time  today.  I  know,  however,  that  he  is  a  Director  of  the  National  Herald 
of  Lucknow  and  he  has  helped  it  a  good  deal  in  various  ways.  He  is  anxious  to 
organise  Congress  propaganda  for  the  General  Elections.  He  has  got  big  ideas 
on  the  subject.  We  may  not  approve  of  all  his  ideas,  but  there  is  something  in  an 
organised  approach  to  this  subject  being  made.  He  gave  me  some  samples 
which  I  am  sending  you.  You  might  consider  this  matter  or  even  discuss  the 
broad  subject  of  propaganda  in  the  Working  Committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


26.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Admitting  Communists39 


December  16,  1960 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

I  enclose,  in  original,  two  letters  that  have  been  addressed  to  me  as  Leader  of 
the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament.  This  is  in  regard  to  the  admission,  as  Members 
of  the  Party,  of  some  persons  who  were  previously  Communists.  I  do  not  have 
any  detailed  information  about  the  persons  concerned.  Anyhow,  as  we  have 
admitted  them  already,  I  don’t  think  we  can  do  much  about  it  now. 

I  am  sending  these  letters  to  you  for  record. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


38.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

39.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  CPP;  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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27.  To  K.S.  Bharadwaj:  Power  Corrupts40 


December  16,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Bharadwaj, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  November  and  read  it  with  interest.  You 
will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  write  to  you  at  length  about  the  various  points  raised 
in  it.  What  I  said  at  Bhopal41  about  the  Congress  applied  especially  to  my 
immediate  impressions  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Congress.  What  you  say  about 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  is  partly  true,  but  I  think  it  is  exaggerated.  All  Parties 
in  India  are  suffering  from  same  type  of  disease — some  want  to  hold  on  to 
power,  others  want  to  seize  it.  And  yet  I  have  great  faith  in  the  common  man 
and  the  masses  of  India. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


28.  At  the  CPP42 

^  ^  err  tfor  ^rr  #  %  $  ^  1 1  fir^ 

ftra43  tit,  wfRr  ^  ^  %5cr  3tft  %r  %  trrt  TRft  I  %  % 

^  T5I  c|5t  T^FTI  3  RT  TTJW  WI 

1 1  %  «fr  tr  yr  T 

[Translation  begins: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  nothing  special  for  today’s  meeting.  Two  members 
have  sent  in  resolutions.  One  is  by  Bibhuti  Mishra45  who  says  that  the  Congress 
Parliamentary  Party  requests  its  leaders  to  define  socialism  and  suggest  what 
programme  should  be  adopted  to  put  into  practice.  The  second  is  by  Shri  Ram 
Krishna  Gupta.46 


Translation  ends] 


40.  Letter  to  a  resident  of  Pandhye  Niwas,  Dhantoli,  Nagpur. 

41.  See  SWJN/SS/64/items  1  -2 . 

42.  Speech,  16  December  1960.  NMML,  Tape  No.  M53-c,  Part  II. 

43 .  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Bagaha  (SC),  Bihar. 

44.  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Mohindergarh,  Punjab. 

45 .  See  fn  43  in  this  section. 

46.  See  fn  44  in  this  section. 
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Need  for  introduction  of  charitable  trust  bill  just  like  present  Religious  Bill.  I 
know  but  they  were  left,  that  is  you  want  to  extend  the  purview  of  this  bill.  Not 
that  charitable,  is  it  that,  Shri  Ramaswamy  Aiyar?47  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  commission  wanted  this  bill48  [....]  to  be  postponed  till  they  had  given  up 
their  report.  Now,  we  felt  that  we  should  not  postpone  it,  we  can  add  to  it  of 
course  later,  because  many  of  these  religious  trusts  are  not  only  badly  managed 
but  individuals  profit  by  them.  Sometimes,  this  Mahant  system  is  a  trade  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  they  gradually  begin  to  treat  it  as  their 
personal  property.  Now,  we  thought  that  the  subject  is  a  big  one  and  each 
object  invites  individual  trouble.  I  would  not  say  so.  We  thought  that  we  should 
at  least  have  a  simple  bill  straight  off  to  control  to  some  extent  their  finances. 
That  is,  they  should  keep  proper  accounts,  they  can  be  checked,  they  can  be 
looked  into,  they  should  be  audited  and  they  should  not  be  considered  personal, 
simple  things  like  this.  Therefore,  we  introduced  this  bill  but  of  course,  there 
are  many  other  matters  connected  with  it  which  require  consideration.  We 
thought  if  we  put  in  a  complicated  bill  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  therefore  it  is 
not  desirable  to  postpone  these  simple  measures.  After  that,  of  course,  you  can 
widen  the  scope  when  we  get  the  report  in  six  months,  eight  months"  time  of 
this  committee,  we  can  consider  the  matter  and  have  a  wider  bill.  But,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  something  to  control  the  [...]  and  other  things. 

3m  ft  fejfft  fftsr  ft  %  3531  1 3ft  3  ft  ft  313ft  3ft  3$  3  353 

I  ft?  ft  3ftSTl  35]  ftn?  f  3ftfe  ftTPJ  ft  ft  3lft  T3#  t  ft?  35ftft  ft 

3m  33  S3  ft  ft  3ft  ft  iftfft  3531  I  ftfti  ftp;  ft  335  31ft  3T3ft  313ft  ??f  33? 

33335t  333  ft  ft?  ftft  3)13  3ft  ft  I  3T3ft  313  %  I  ft  33#  313  ft  ft  33  %, 
33#  3T3  ft  ft  333ft  35^  %  ft  3#3-3lft3  #3  ft  3133  ft  3^  %  ft  33f3R  fttfftft 
ft  35ft-35ft  333-333  fftft  g?35  33  3313  ft31 1 1  353  #31  31,  333ft  ftftftftttl 
33  #31, 49  331  33ft  ft  313  ft  f#T135  3331  ft31  31  33ft  ft  3ft  ftqi  3ft  3ft  3^3 
ft  fft31 1  ft#  3ft?B  f#I  fell 1,  3ft  335  ft  31331  f  gfl  #35  3HJ3  3ft  %  ft?  33ft 
35133  fft3  35t  335  ijftft  [3133]  35?  fell  ft,  ft  3531 1  ft?  31^3  3ft  I  ipm  3133 
35ft  1 1  ft  31#3  ft  ft  ft  33  §33  ft?  3lftt3  33  3ft,  35ft  1 33  333  ft  #35  33J3 
3ft  1 1  33?  313  333ft  33|3K  ft  331  fe  353  33#  313  1|3?  3lft  ft  ft313  3ft  ft 


47.  A  Commission  on  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  was  constituted  in  1960  under 
C.R  Ramaswamy  Aiyar. 

48.  Religious  Trusts  Bill. 

49.  See  item  6,  fn  59  on  Ethiopia. 
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^  MlRMi  cFl  HTt  HIT  HT?  falT  1 150 

[Translation  begins: 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  the  subject  raised  by  Shri  Bibhuti  Mishra 
because  it  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  and  I  can  repeat  them  again  if  you  like, 
though  not  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mishra.  I  can  put  some  of  the  points  before 
you  if  you  have  the  time.  Well,  first  of  all,  upheavals  in  various  countries  have 
almost  become  daily  features.  Yesterday  the  newspapers  reported  a  coup  in 
Ethiopia51 — the  students  revolted  or  rather  the  army  did  and  nobody  knows 
where  the  Emperor  is.  He  was  in  Brazil  when  all  this  happened  and  I  do  not 
know  if  he  has  returned.  Today  we  get  the  news  that  the  King  of  Nepal  has 
dismissed  the  Parliament  and  the  Ministry.52 


Translation  ends] 


The  Nepal  Ministry  has  been  dismissed  and  the  legislature  suspended. 
(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  25  December  1960) 

[Left  to  Right:  Nehru,  Mahendra,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lai] 


50.  TheHindu  reported  on  16December  1960:  “King  Mahendra  through  a  Royal  proclamation 
dismissed  Nepal’s  first  elected  Government,  headed  by  B.P.  Koirala,  dissolved  both  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  assumed  all  powers  of  administration  till  such  time  as  other 
arrangements  are  made.” 

5 1 .  See  fn  49  in  this  section. 

52.  See  fn  50  in  this  section. 
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Oh,  well,  I  refer  first  to  the  yesterday’s  news  about  Ethiopia  and  today’s 
news  about  Nepal,  where  the  King  has  dismissed  the  Parliament  and  the  ministry. 
Well,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  our  government,  to  some  extent  even  for  others  to 
go  about  saying  very  much  about  internal  happenings  in  Nepal.  Because,  as 
many  members  do  not  realise,  there  are  people  in  Nepal  whose  chief  stock-in- 
trade  is  running  down  India,  not  many,  not  many,  because  the  wide  feeling  in 
Nepal  is  very  friendly  to  India.  But,  opposition  groups  are  always  saying  that 
India  is  interfering,  India  is  doing  this  or  that,  with  the  result  that  one  has  to  be 
a  little  cautious  about  what  one  says  about  it.  But,  it  is  true  that  first  of  all  that 
this  news  came  from  Nepal,  though  not  expected  as  in  the  shape  and  the  form 
it  has  come  about;  that  in  a  sense  it  was  expected  by  us  that  something  will 
happen,  because  for  months  we  have  been  expecting  something  to  happen 
because  of  internal  conflicts.  So  it  did  not  come  as  such  a  surprise  as  it  might 
have  come  to  others.  Nevertheless,  individuals  apart,  it  is  a  thing  which  distresses 
us.  It  is  a  backward  step  which  is  likely  to  lead  again  to  instability  and  unrest  in 
Nepal. 

Now,  another  thing  I  might  tell  you,  wait  a  minute.  To  begin  with  I  am 
sorry  I  could  not  do  so  before,  but  there  is,  I  have  still  got  that  paper  which 
was  given  to  me  by  the  tellers  of  that  voting  on  single  constituency  and  probably 
you  know  the  figures  which  say  I  will  formally  tell  you  the  figures  were,  there 
are  signed  papers  for  double-member  or  plural  constituency  96,  for  single 
constituencies  135.  I  might  mention  that  this  subject  came  up  before  us  last 
year  before  the  government.  And  the  government  had  then  decided  in  favour  of 
single  member  constituencies.  Then,  no,  no,  before  it  was  decided,  I  forget 
about  that  time,  our  party  had,  our  executive  had  considered  it  and  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  introduce  the  report  in  favour  of  single-member 
constituency.53  Later,  however,  but  I  do  not  think,  it  was  as  far  as  I  remember 
it  was  discussed  in  the  full  party  meeting.  But  then,  it  was  said  that  this  should 
be  discussed  as  you  know  pretty  fully  for  three  days,  and  then  voting  took 
place.  Well,  we  have  as  a  government  again  to  consider  this  matter,  taking  into 
consideration  of  course  the  voting  also.  And  we  have  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
this  proposal  in  Parliament,  of  single-member  constituency;  but  we  hope  in 
this  session  to  introduce  the  bill — not  to  proceed  with  it — just  to  introduce  it, 
and  in  the  next  session  to  deal  with  it.  Because,  if  it  has  to  be  done  it  has  to  be 
done,  well,  early,  and  not  left  until  too  late  for  the  election. 

Now,  I  shall  talk  if  you  will  forgive  me  on  some  wider  aspects  which  really 
flow  out  of  Mr.  Bibhuti  Mishra’s  resolution,  but  they  are  much  wider.  We  talk 


53 .  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/item  1 5  and  Appendix  47. 
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of  socialism  and  all  that  and  perhaps  if  two  members  wrote  down  what  they 
thought  of  socialism,  they  will  differ.  No  two  will  be  exactly  alike,  they  may 
broadly  agree  in  their  approach  to  the  question.  But,  if  they  start  defining  it 
they  would  differ.  In  fact,  there  are  many  varieties  of  socialism.  And  if  you 
read  the  history  of  the  development  of  socialist  parties  in  other  countries,  you 
will  see  the  tremendous  conflicts  between  them,  ideological  and  other.  The 
whole  subject  is  of  course  only  about — what  is  it — about  a  hundred  years  old 
or  a  little  more  if  you  like,  150  years  or  thereabout,  when  the  first  matter  came 
up.  Before  that,  the  only  thing  that  used  to  come  up  was  a  certain  desire,  well, 
of  the  underdog  to  have  the  better  things  of  life,  a  peasant  rebellion  or  when  the 
Industrial  Revolution  came,  workers’  troubles  and  the  workers  began,  in  England, 
trades  unions  etc.  They  had  a  very  very  bad  time  in  England.  If  you  read  the 
story  of  how  these  people,  that  is  the  industrial  workers,  how  they  had  to  live 
and  how  they  were  treated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  you 
and  I  who  are  conscious  of  our  own  people’s  misery  will  be  shocked  by  the 
way  they  were  treated  in  those  days  in  England.  And  in  fact,  to  make  trade 
unions  was  itself  a  very  serious  offence,  almost  a  capital  offence,  life 
imprisonment  for  trying  to  form  a  trade  union.  The  original  population,  original 
immigrant  population  of  Australia,  was  of  people,  convicts,  life  termers  who 
were  sent  there.  Partly  they  were  these  people  accused  of  trying  to  form  a 
trade  union,  partly  of  petty  thefts,  a  man  steals  four  annas  or  a  rupee  or  some 
such  thing,  life  imprisonment,  if  not  sometimes  death;  and  it  was  these  convicts 
who  started  this  immigration  to  Australia  and  people  apart  from  the  original 
inhabitants  who  were  kicked  out.  So  gradually  the  labour  movement  arose  in 
western  countries  as  a  result  of  industrialisation  and  the  miseries  of  the  people. 
I  remember  when  the  first  proposal  came  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England 
long  ago  for  a  ten-hour  working  day  to  be  fixed,  there  was  violent  agitation 
against  it  in  England  by  the  upper  class  people.  What  ten  hours?  Only  ten  hours 
they  should  work?  And  they  were  shocked,  our  industries  will  collapse  and  we 
shall  go  to  pieces.  In  fact,  in  England,  in  the  original  days  of  this,  it  was  said 
that  no  bed  was  ever  empty;  that  is  to  say,  one  set  of  people  went  to  bed,  for  let 
us  say,  one  lot  of  workers  who  had  worked  for  eleven  or  twelve  hours,  they 
came.  Well,  when  they  went  back,  the  others  who  have  been  working  came  to 
bed,  to  the  same  bed.  I  would  say  that  there  was  no  gap  between  them.  So 
gradually  not  only  the  working  class  movement  was  built  up,  trades  unions 
etc.  began  to  act.  But  apart  from  that,  gradually,  new  thinking  came,  because 
of  the  development  of  industries.  That  gave  rise  to  socialistic  ideas  and  they 
developed  gradually  and  became  strong  not  only  among  intellectuals,  but  in  a 
vague  way  among  workers.  The  workers  were  never  really  socialistically 
inclined.  Some  may  have  been,  they  have  the  trade  union  outlook  of  better 
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wages,  better  conditions  of  workers  and  some  were  socialists.  There  was  a 
background  of  socialism  but  socialism  came  through  the  intellectuals.  It  was 
out  of  this  that  Marx  came.  In  those  very  days  he  described  this,  the  labour 
conditions  in  England,  that  was  his  background.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  Marxist  outlook  was  based  on  early 
labour  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Also  on  the  fact  that  no  country  then 
had  any  kind  of  real  democracy,  some  political  democracy  functioning.  Because, 
to  apply  Marxist  thinking  to  modem  conditions  is,  well,  is  not  correct,  therefore, 
conditions  are  so  different.  But  still  Marx  was  an  extraordinary  able  and  brilliant, 
keen,  intellect;  his  analysis  of  history  etc.  is  very  helpful.  But,  this  application 
in  totally  different  conditions  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  right 
although  you  may  take  some  of  his  things  which  are  good.  So  this  development 
and  all  that  I  wanted  to  go  into  that.  Now,  you  will  see  that  all  this  new  thinking 
leading  to  socialism  on  the  one  side,  and  leading  on  the  other  side  to  what  is 
now  called  orthodox  economics,  were  all  resultants  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Orthodox  economics  is  taught  even  now  in  many  of  our  colleges.  Well,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  great  economist  Marshall  and 
others  came,  it  is  all  based  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  meant  the 
production  of  goods  on  a  much  bigger  scale.  Wealth  was  coming  in  and  wealth 
from  production  had  changed  the  whole  economy.  All  those  old  economists 
based  their  thinking  on  what  is  called  an  economy  of  scarcity;  the  lack  of 
enough  things  for  the  people  and,  therefore,  the  results  were,  always  based  on 
scarcity.  But,  the  scarcity  was  becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  In  India  the 
practical  conditions  today  are  of  scarcity  in  that  sense,  I  mean.  That  is  there 
are  not  enough  good  things  for  four  hundred  million  people  in  India.  So,  actually 
our  conditions  are  those  of  scarcity.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  particular, 
broadly  speaking  of  goods.  But,  ever  since  then,  not  only  in  India  but  in  the 
world,  the  development  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  technology  etc.  has  shown 
that  in  theory  there  need  be  no  scarcity  at  all  in  the  world.  There  should  be 
modem  techniques,  modem  scientific  methods  you  can  produce  enough  goods 
of  all  kinds  including  food  and  other  things,  of  course,  so  as  to  supply 
everybody.  I  said  including  food.  But  there  is  a  slight  snag  in  it,  that  is,  in  the 
future,  not  now,  say  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 

Population  is  advancing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  it  is  a  doubtful  matter 
whether  enough  food  will  be  available  if  it  goes  on  advancing.  Now,  it  is  about, 
well,  how  much  2,600  million  people  in  the  world.  By  the  end  of  this  century  it 
will  be  over  3,000,  much  over  three.  And  it  advances  like  compound  interest; 
population  and  four  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  so  a  time  may  come  unless  it 
is  checked  by,  when,  even  food  may  run  short  in  the  world.  That  was  the 
theory  of  Malthus,  a  famous  writer  who  showed  that  wealth  production  can 
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never  catch  up  to  the  growth  in  population.  But,  wealth  production  in  fact  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  population  growth  in  those  countries  which  are 
industrialised.  And  there  will  and  now  in  those  countries  America,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  though  not  wholly  but  largely,  Russia  of  course  now 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  what  is  called  the  affluent  society;  the  welfare  state  in 
the  fullness  of  things.  Whether  it  is  capitalist  or  whether  it  is  socialist  or 
communist  is  another  matter.  Either  way  these  countries  have  arrived  at  an 
affluent  society.  From  the  days  of  scarcity,  therefore,  they  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  affluence.  There  may  be  difficulties  here  and  there,  marginal  poverty 
but  in  effect  wealth  production  on  such  a  big  scale  that  everybody  can  share  in 
it;  certainly  in  America,  some  get  a  very  big  share,  they  are  billionaires  and  all 
that,  some  less.  But,  now  the  average  I  believe  per  capita  income  of  America  is 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  is  it  1,200  dollars,  no,  I  am  getting  mixed  up,  anyhow 
1,000  dollars  a  year,  about  5,000  rupees,  yes,  average  income,  mind  you.  Ours 
is  about  170  or  180,  or  what  is  it,  or  200, 1  forget,  two  something.  Well,  so  the 
whole  basis  of  the  old  style  economics  has  changed  in  this  affluent  society  of 
these  western  countries  as  well  as  Russia,  although  they  are  communists.  But 
the  real  basis  is  the  process  of  industrialisation  and  wealth  production  have 
increased  so  much  that  the  problem  of  scarcity  does  not  really  arise,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  other  conflicts.  In  theory,  that  should  apply  to  us  too,  not  now,  but, 
because  of  those  methods,  techniques  of  wealth  production  are  available  to  us. 
They  may  take  ten  years,  they  may  take  fifteen  years,  that  is  a  different  matter. 
But  they  are  available  to  us.  So  in  theory  we  are  advancing  towards  the  affluent 
society.  The  only  two  or  three  drawbacks  in  it  are:  one  is  of  course  war  etc., 
which  may  destroy  all  this  wealth  productive  activity,  the  big  war;  the  second 
is  the  population  problem  which  will  always  come  in  the  way,  will  lower  the 
rate  of  growth  per  capita  income  and  thereby  lessen  our  rate  of  increase  and 
may  ultimately  become  so  vague  that  really  you  just  cannot  catch  hold  of  it,  it 
goes.  In  the  old  days  population  was  checked  by  famines  this,  misery  this,  all 
that,  diseases,  terrible  diseases  in  the  old  days. 

Now,  another  thing  which  is  not  very  applicable  I  might  mention.  We  talk, 
let  us  say,  of  Ramrajya  when  everybody  was  prosperous.  Maybe,  probably, 
they  were  prosperous  in  the  sense  of  enough  food  etc.  But,  at  the  time  of 
Ramrajya  the  population  of  India  no  doubt  was  a  hundred  times  less  than  today, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Maybe  more,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  was  small.  A 
vast  track  of  Indian  jungle  and  land  was  to  be  cultivated,  anybody  could  take 
land,  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  a  good  one,  if  you  realise  it.  All  this 
tremendous  population  increasing,  increasing,  no  more  land  left,  so  people  die. 
I  do  not  know,  only  yesterday  I  was  reading  a  thing  which  struck  me  as  very 
odd.  Dr.  Tara  Chand  has  been  delivering  a  speech,  about  medieval  times,  and 
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he  said  there  that  the  rate  of  production  per  acre  of  land  was  greater  in  those 
times  than  now.54 

Now,  that  is  a  thing  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  or  It 
may  be,  of  course,  greater  in  some  cases  here  and  there.  But  as  a  whole  it  was 
I  think  far  less,  it  was  less.  Anyhow,  this  is  the  background  of  the  growth  of 
socialism,  or  rather  we  need  not  call  it  socialism.  Thinking  has  been  affected 
by  technological  growth.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  shall  we  say,  of  an  idealistic 
approach  to  things,  let  us  all  be  equal,  let  us  all  be  that,  that  is  there.  Let  there 
be  no  great  difference,  which  is  all  there.  But,  really,  the  whole  of  socialist 
thought  has  depended  on  this  technological  growth  and  thereby  greater  wealth 
production.  And  the  next  part  is  better  wealth  distribution.  Now,  again  since 
Marx’s  days — I  used  Marxism  as  an  example — I  might  use  somebody  else  too. 
Since  his  day  this  technological  growth  has  advanced  so  much  and  so  fast  that 
this  basis  of  a  society  for  scarcity  is  no  longer  applied.  And  so  far  as  western 
countries  are  concerned  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  less. 

I  am  skipping  over  periods.  In  the  thirties,  in  the  twenties,  that  is  soon 
after  the  Russian  Revolution,  there  was  a  tremendous,  broadly  speaking,  there 
was  a  great  appeal  to  people  generally  in  the  world.  Not  precisely,  not  everything 
they  did,  but  generally  because  of  ideals  of  equality  and  brotherhood;  and  it 
was  something  that  appealed — except  to  some  vested  interest — it  appealed  to 
people  and  specially  younger  people,  and  especially  those  in  the  lower  grades 
of  life.  In  India,  you  may  remember,  I  do  not  know  what  your  recollection  is  or 
your  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Revolution.  Well,  most  of  our  reactions  were 
favourable,  very  favourable.  Not  that  we  cared  very  much  for  their  ideology 
but  the  first  effect  was  the  Tsar  was  removed;  that  itself  was  a  big  thing,  an 
autocratic  monarch  was  removed.  And  we  were  then  in  those  days  as  you 
know  just  at  the  beginning  of  our  national  movement.  Many  of  us  following 
Gandhiji  whether  entirely  agreeing  with  him  or  not,  nevertheless  following  him 
and  being  influenced  by  his  ideology.  So,  there  was  no  vacuum  in  India,  broadly 
speaking,  to  be  filled  by  another  ideology.  We  had  some  thing,  and  we  believed 
in  it  and  we  functioned  upon  it  and  we  had  faith  that  it  would  lead  to  results.  So 
that  the  impact  of  the  Russian  Revolution  here  although  very  friendly  to  the 
Russian  Revolution,  was  not  deep  because  we  were  busy  with  ourselves,  we 
were  doing  well  ourselves  and  we  achieved  results.  In  other  countries,  in 
European  countries  its  impact  was  a  double  impact,  some  people  were  violently 
against  it  because  of  the  killing  etc,  that  had  accompanied  it,  civil  wars,  and 

54.  In  the  course  of  the  Patel  Memorial  Lectures  in  New  Delhi  on  14  December  1960.  See 

The  Times  of  India,  15  December  1960. 
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some  very  greatly  attracted  to  it.  Well,  the  twenties  passed  that  way.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  twenties  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  there  was  a  slight  toning 
down  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Soviet  Revolution.  Again,  not  because  of  its 
policies  but  rather  because  of  the  frequent  purges  that  they  had.  People  being 
shot,  people  being  eliminated  and  nobody  knew  where  he  might  be  arrested  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  That  they  used  to  come  at  two  o’clock  in  the  night, 
knock  at  your  door,  and  you  disappear.  So  the  glamour  of  the  Soviet  Revolution, 
if  I  may  say  so,  was  much  reduced  in  the  west.  We  were  busy  with  our 
movement  and  all  that,  we  were  not  much  affected  apart  from  a  few  who  were 
following  it.  And  communism  in  India  was  a  small  fringe  of  our  national 
movement  and  otherwise  not  affecting  it.  But,  broadly  speaking  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirties  the  glamour  did  go  up  a  little,  not  much;  it  was  felt  that,  well, 
these  people  are  behaving  rather  badly,  but  they  are  on  the  right  path.  Then 
came,  speaking  specially  of  England  some  books  which  created  a  powerful 
impression,  of  the  two  Webbs.55  Famous  people  Webbs  were,  who  in  their  old 
age — they  were  even  then  about  seventy  or  more,  seventy  five — went  to  Russia, 
spent  some  months  there,  and  wrote  a  book  called  Soviet  Civilization?6  two 
big  volumes.  Anew  civilisation,  they  called  it.  And  they  criticised  it  and  all  that, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  a  relatively  objective  survey  by  two  of  the  biggest 
thinkers  in  England.  Husband  and  wife,  they  were  both  big  in  their  own  individual 
rights  and  they  created  a  powerful  impression  on  the  intellectuals  of  England. 

In  the  thirties  other  things  happened.  That  was  the  rise  of  Hitler  who  was 
violently  opposed  to  communism  and  to  Russia,  but  who  called  himself  in 
another  sense  a  socialist,  a  national  socialist,  he  called  himself  and  his  party. 
And  he  adopted  many  of  the  slogans  of  socialism,  some  practices  too,  but, 
basically  he  was  deadly  opposed  to  it  and  he  really  was  basically  far  removed 
from  the  communist  or  socialist  ideology.  Now,  this  again  produced  a  reaction; 
there  was  against  Hitler  a  reaction  for  socialism  or  communism  and  against 
fascism  and  Nazism  in  the  thirties.  And  in  the  thirties  again  in  Western  Europe 
or  what  we  call  the  leftist  movement  spread,  not  communist  as  such. 

There  was  a  Spanish  Civil  War  and  there  was  very  strong  feeling  in  England 
for  the  old  republican  government  of  Spain.  A  feeling  which  even  some 
conserv  ative  members  of  parliament  shared  and  they  went  to  fight  for  Republican 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand  Hitler  and  Mussolini  who  had  come  on  the  scene 
helped  Franco  against  those  who  were  trying  to  end  Franco’s  [rule]  after  three 
years’  fighting.  The  thirties  was  a  period  of  a  broad  leftism  in  Western  Europe. 
Communism  was  there;  not  communism,  but  general  sympathy  for  these  joint 

5 5 .  Sidney  Webb  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

56.  Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civilization ?  (London:  Longman,  1 935). 
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efforts,  joint  governments.  And  in  the  war  there  was  a  deep  shock  to  all  these 
leftist  elements  when  Russia  made  a  pact  with  Hitler.  You  see,  take  the 
communist,  the  average  communist  who  had  been  cursing  and  swearing  at 
everything  Hitler  did,  called  him  the  devil;  on  the  morrow  he  learns  in  the 
papers  that  Stalin  and  Ribbentrop  as  Foreign  Minister  had  made  a  pact  with  the 
devil.  It  was  a  terrible  tearing  of  one's  conscience,  because  you  must  all  recognise 
that  among  communists — whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  another  matter — 
they  are  very  faithful  [...]. 

Now,  it  was  a  terrible  wrench,  what  to  do?  Now,  the  faithful  communist 
approach  to  these  questions  was  contradictory.  First,  communism  is  a  scientific 
doctrine,  it  is  called  scientific,  it  is  a  scientific  doctrine,  therefore,  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  reason  and  logic.  Science  should  be  a  matter  of  reason  and  logic, 
not  of  dogma.  He  took  pride  in  that  and  that  was  the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  early  days.  Now,  all  his  reasoning  faculty  was  hit  on  the  head, 
suddenly  what  is  this,  how  can  Russia  suddenly  join  up  with  Hitler?  But,  then 
another  part  of  his  mind  came  to  believe  that  Russia  is  the  sole  representative 
of  this  new  civilisation  in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
above  everything  else  to  save  Russia,  to  help  Russia  so  that  it  may  survive  and 
then  the  light  should  spread  all  over  the  world.  So  they  swallowed  every  illogical 
and  every  inhuman  thing  that  came  to  them.  They  were  shocked,  but  the  basic 
fact  remained,  Russia  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  if  it  goes,  all  goes.  But,  it  was 
a  terrible  conflict  in  people’s  minds.  Of  course  those  who  were  not  regular 
communists,  they  become  anti-Soviet  in  those  days,  early  war  days.  Then 
Russia  came  in  again  into  the  war  or  rather  Hitler  attacked  Russia  and  when  the 
previous  feeling  remained  but  it  was  toned  down  and  again  there  was  friendly 
feelings  for  Russia.  And  I  say  Russia  because  that  was  symbol  of  communism 
and  the  war  ended  and  since  then  soon  after  Stalin  who  was  there  fell  out  with 
his  old  allies  or  the  old  allies  fell  out  with  him  and  this  cold  war  gradually 
began. 

Now,  many  of  you  have  read  two  little  books  by  Orwell.57  One  is  called 
Animal  Farm ;58  anybody  read  it?  Nobody  has  read  it?  Animal  Farm  by  Orwell? 
Orwell  was,  I  think,  a  civil  servant  originally  in  Burma.  He  went  back,  and 
because  of  two  books  he  became  not  only  very  famous;  but  those  few  books 
which  really  make  people  almost  change  their  minds,  influence  their  thinking, 
they  are  the  little  book.  The  other  was  1984, 59  1  think  it  was  called.  You  have 
read  that,  any  of  you?  Orwell,  yes.  I  am  saying  Orwell,  yes,  1984 ,  yes.  Very 

57.  George  Orwell. 

58.  Published  1945. 

59.  Published  1949. 
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ably  written  books.  Actually  Animal  Farm  was  a  skit  on  a  communist  society 
which  has  developed  much  more  in  a  peculiar  direction.  He  did  not  talk  about 
human  beings  there,  but  the  animals,  horses  and  others  and  the  skit  was  horses 
behaving  as  he  thought  communists  would  behave  in  the  next  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  clever  thing,  and  a  thing  which  affects  one. 
Then  came  1984,  which  again  was  the  world  as  it  was  after  communism  had 
spread  everywhere.  That  is  also  a  very  powerful  book. 

You  might  almost  say  that  the  background  of  these  books  was  a  certain 
hysterical,  angry  and  hysterical,  reaction  to  what  was  happening  in  Russia. 
Because,  that  was  a  period  when  Stalin  was  in  full  flush  and  these  reactions 
were  coming.  And  that  governed  very  much  the  post-war,  this  cold  war  etc. 
that  came.  And  rather  a  broad  type  of  opinion,  just  as  it  tilted  as  pro-Russia  or 
pro-communism — not  communist  I  mean — ,  the  other  opinion,  tilted  it  the 
other  way.  Of  course,  the  communist  remained  communist;  the  other  one  has 
always  to  consider  the  broad  opinion  between  devoted  people,  between  bigots, 
it  was  tilted  against  it.  Gradually  in  later  years,  in  the  course  of  last  ten  years  or 
more,  especially  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  various  factors  came  to  work  in 
Russia.  That  really  began  in  Stalin’s  time  which  brought  a  change  in  Russia,  in 
living  conditions  and  in  thinking  of  Russia.  Russia  lost  partly  because  Russia  in 
all  this  period  was  a  country  afraid,  afraid  of  the  forces  of  the  world  working 
against  it  and  trying  to  suppress  it.  It  was  a  country  as  was  described  to  me  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  a  country  in  a  state  of  siege  all  the  time,  beset  by 
enemies.  Partly  it  was  a  fact,  much  more  so  it  was  imagined  to  be  a  fact,  it  was 
a  fact  but  that  was  exaggerated.  And  so  they  developed,  as  people  do,  all  these 
complexes,  fear,  suspicion,  believing  nobody  and  suspecting  everybody,  every 
outsider,  which  was  reflected  internally  in  fear  and  suspicion  of  their  own 
people  who  might  be  in  league  with  the  enemy,  who  is  a  spy  and  all  that  comes 
in.  All  these  purges  were  the  result  of  that. 

Now,  after  sometime,  after  the  war  that  is,  when  Khrushchev  came  in, 
internal  conditions  in  Russia  changed  greatly,  they  progressed.  They  made 
good  the  damage  of  the  war  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  tremendous  effort. 
They  made  good  because  in  spite  of  the  horror  of  war  and  the  destruction,  the 
basic  industrial  apparatus  that  they  had  built  up,  pre-war  and  during  the  war, 
was  there.  They  could  immediately  fill  it  in  and  go  ahead.  So  a  feeling  of 
confidence  came  in  them.  The  element  of  fear  lessened  and  with  this  atomic 
bomb  and  other  things  coming  in,  their  relative  position  in  the  world  in  regard 
to  military  power  also  was  increased.  That  is  more  important.  And  they  had  a 
prospect  before  them  as  they  have  now  of  advancing  rapidly,  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate,  to  better  conditions  of  living,  greater  production  and  better  conditions  of 
living.  They  were  very  wise  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  They 
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had  always  laid  stress  on  education,  technical  education  if  you  like;  education, 
rather  slightly  perverted  education  in  the  sense  of  communism,  but  education 
and  specially  technical  education,  which  had  little  to  do  with  communism  or 
capitalism,  it  is  just  science  and  technology.  And  this  began  to  bear  fruit.  They 
became  a  technically  minded  nation;  even  an  ordinary  peasant  was  technically 
minded  and  they  have,  of  course,  increased  that  tremendously.  The  rate  at 
which  they  produce  today  scientists,  geologists,  physicists,  chemists  is 
something  prodigious;  no  country  in  the  world,  not  even  America,  comes  near 
it.  All  this  paid  dividends  to  them  because  these  people,  after  all,  men  make 
machines,  men  make  industries,  and  so  they  saw  a  prospect  of  rapid  increase, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  war  became  much  disliked  by  them. 

Why  should  we  spoil  this  process?  First  of  all,  war  is  now  totally  destructive 
and  spoils  everything.  Secondly,  they  are  just  making  good,  why  should  they 
take  risks?  Their  people  generally  were  tired  of  this,  of  living  on  their  nerves 
and  tension  all  the  time — cold  war,  civil  war  and  great  wars.  They  had  passed 
through  two  great  wars  since  the  revolution — civil  wars.  It  was  a  bad  time 
altogether.  Apart  from  the  tremendous  pressure  of  their  communist  practice 
which  made  them  work  hard,  what  is  happening  in  China  now  happened  in 
Russia,  not  to  that  extent,  but  still  it  happened  then.  So,  people  get  tired  of 
living  at  a  high  pitch,  they  want  a  little  rest,  they  want  the  good  things  of  life. 
So  their  main  objective  became  peace  and  progress  so  that  they  may  have  the 
good  things  of  life,  they  may  compete  with  America  or  England  in  the  good 
things  of  life  and  their  production  and  all  that.  That  explains,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  believing  Mr.  Khrushchev,  what  he  says  or  not,  but  that  explains  the  thinking 
behind  it.  That  you  can  understand  their  doing  it,  just  as  you  can  understand 
when  you  think  of  China,  of  their  policy  being  one  of  keeping  up  tensions. 
Russian  policy  is  not  that.  Because,  not  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  because 
logic  drives  them  to  that. 

In  China  their  logic  at  the  present  moment  drives  them  to  keeping  up  tensions 
and  making  people  work  as  hard  as  possible  because  of  those  tensions.  The 
Korean  War  cost  them  a  lot,  but  it  gave  them  the  chance  of  driving  people 
hard,  basing  it  on  nationalism,  that  is,  protection  of  their  country  from  possible 
American  invasion,  what  not?  They  made  them  work  night  and  day.  Now,  I  am 
sorry  I  have  drifted  in  other  directions.  But,  all  this  business  of,  this  you  see 
has  made  people,  intellectual  people,  they  are  coming  now  more  and  more  to 
think  of  socialism  and  everything  in  a  different  way. 

Now,  I  will  go  in  another  direction.  In  the  thirties  one  could  see  the  Soviet 
Government  advancing  fairly  rapidly  in  its  economic  conditions,  quite  apart 
from  the  police  taking  all  that.  In  the  thirties  also  there  was  a  widespread  belief 
that  capitalism  was  collapsing.  Early  thirties  there  was  a  great  depression  in 
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America  and  all  over  the  world.  I  remember  reading  when  President  Roosevelt 
said,  when  he  came  in  first  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  said  America 
is  dying  by  inches.  Well,  he  pulled  it  up,  he  pulled  it  up  by  his  New  Deal.  But, 
the  point  is  in  the  thirties  there  was  a  widespread  belief  that  capitalism  was 
collapsing.  It  may  last  another  ten  years,  twenty  years,  thirty  years,  but  still  it 
was  collapsing.  Now,  after  the  war  all  these  old  beliefs  were  hit  on  the  head. 
While  on  the  one  side  we  see  countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  pull  itself  out  of 
the  tremendous  damages  of  the  war  with  great  speed.  We  also  saw  capitalist 
countries  doing  the  same  thing  like  Germany,  Japan,  and  broadly  speaking,  one 
saw  capitalism  pulling  itself  together.  Instead  of  collapsing  you  saw  it  has 
strengthened  somehow  or  other,  and  there  was  no  prospect  in  the  foreseeable 
future  of  its  collapsing.  So  again  this  thinking  of  people  had  to  be  changed 
because  that  was  based  on  collapsing  capitalism;  it  was  found  it  was  not 
collapsing  at  all,  it  was  making  good  in  those  countries.  Also  they  saw  the 
Soviet  Union  also  going  ahead. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  so  much  capitalism  or  socialism  but  modem  techniques, 
applied  science  and  techniques  applied  in  both  those  countries.  Anyhow,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  last  years,  two  years,  three  years,  the  stock  of  capitalism 
has  gone  up  in  Europe  because  of  the  success,  this  economic  growth  of  these 
countries.  The  stock  of  Russia  has  gone  up  too  in  different  ways.  So  all  the 
thinking  of  the  thirties  has  had  to  be  revised.  I  am  talking  in  relation  to  Europe 
chiefly,  not  even  America.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  more  thinking  done  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  of  course,  in  America  too  by  individuals,  but  broadly 
much  more  so  in  Europe.  And  socialism  is  a  result  of  this.  You  see  that  the 
British  Labour  Party  is  in  difficulties,  because  capitalism  in  England  has  produced 
a  welfare  state.  There  is  no  unemployment,  they  earn  a  lot.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  bad  things  in  the  economy.  Nobody  knows  how  long  this  will  last. 
There  may  be  other  depressions  but  for  the  present  they  are  prosperous. 

In  Germany  people  are  terribly  prosperous  fifteen  years  after  this  war.  I 
would  say  Germany  in  a  sense  is  more  flush  with  money  than  even  America, 
relatively  speaking.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  they  lend  money  to  America 
now.  Of  course,  behind  that  is  also  that  America  is  spending  a  vast  sum  of 
money  in  Germany.  Then  they  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  keeping  up 
their  army;  they  spend  I  think  in  Germany  six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 
That  is  a  big  sum,  350  crores  just  in  Germany.  America  is  spending  and  so  they 
are  spending  in  all  this  war  apparatus  [...]  unthinkable  sums.  While  Germany 
and  Japan  have  a  great  advantage  during  these  years  of  not  spending  too  much 
on  armaments,  they  did  not  have  to  keep  an  army;  in  fact,  they  could  not  under 
the  treaty.  So  they  save  money,  much  money  for  armaments  and  pushed  it  into 
their  trade  and  industry  and  went  ahead,  because  they  had  the  trained  men.  So 
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where  you  have  the  trained  men  and  also  have  the  trained  industry,  it  was  not 
broken,  although  cities  were  destroyed.  But  it  is  an  odd  thing.  A  steel  factory  is 
not  easily  destroyed,  it  is  all  steel;  the  roof  may  go  down,  but  the  steel  is  there. 
So  they  start  the  steel  factories  again. 

So,  we  got  into  this  phase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  cold  war,  fearing  each 
other.  The  atom  bomb  comes  in,  the  atomic  era  comes  in,  which  really  makes 
all  previous  thinking  out  of  date.  Whether  it  is  previous  thinking  of  the  capitalist 
world  or  the  old  socialist  world,  it  makes  it  all  out  of  date,  not  wholly  out  of 
date  but  I  would  say  something  in  it  is  true,  of  course,  broadly  speaking.  And 
this  fear,  the  cold  war  is  really  a  state  of  hysteria  wherever  it  may  be,  just  a 
hysterical  state,  and  when  you  are  hysterical,  well,  you  cannot  really  think  very 
logically. 

Now,  gradually,  a  new  development  among  the  intellectuals  is  taking  place 
in  Western  Europe  which  is  slightly  away  from  this  hysteria  and  a  little,  little 
more  balanced  thinking  of  these  matters,  not  liking  the  cold  war,  not  liking 
armaments,  fearful  of  a  possibility  of  war,  therefore,  very  much  for  peace. 
Now,  all  these  things  influence  people’s  thinking  of  socialism  etc.  If  you  want 
me  to  define  socialism,  I  can  define  it  in  terms  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  say  fifty 
years,  twenty  five  years  ago,  ten  years  ago  etc.  It  is  varied  there.  Here,  of 
course  in  India,  there  has  not  been  much  thinking  at  all.  It  is  emotional  here, 
not  a  result  of  clear  thinking.  First  of  all  socialism,  emotionally  it  means  a 
certain  equality,  not  great  differences,  some  differences,  but  not  great 
differences  of  a  few  rich  and  most  people;  that  of  course,  nowadays  it  is 
considered  almost  vulgar  to  have  these  differences.  So  equality  is  the  first 
thing  emotionally  that  comes  to  mind  socially.  Intellectually,  socialism  is  a 
growth,  is  the  outcome  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  that  is,  the  modem  science 
and  technology,  that  is  a  state  of  affairs  when  wealth  is  being  produced  in  a  big 
way.  If  you  have  not  got  that  wealth  then  there  is  nothing  to  divide,  nothing  to 
raise  people,  you  may  cut  off  the  head  of  a  few  persons  or  take  their  property 
and  divide  it.  But,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  really.  The  mass  of  the 
people  remain  dead  poor,  and  what  is  more,  by  adopting  that  practice,  you  may 
stop  the  development  of  that  science  and  industries. 

Now,  either  you  can,  of  course;  the  main  possibility  is  like  the  Soviet 
Union  did  or  like  the  communist  countries  did.  They  went  through  fire  and  so 
on,  purges  and  this  and  that  and  compulsion  and  created  an  industralised  state. 
Even  so  I  remember  that  Russia  at  the  time  of  revolution,  1917,  was  a  fairly 
advanced  country  and  I  would  say  scientifically  and  industrially.  It  is  not  suddenly 
that  all  this  thing  came  out  after  the  revolution,  that  were  there.  They  had  some 
very  big  industries,  not  many,  but  some.  Education  was  ahead  of  what  we 
have  in  India  in  proportion  and  in  numbers,  or  not  ahead,  somewhere  near  it. 
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Even  then  it  took  them  thirty  years  or  forty  years  to  make  good  in  spite  of  that; 
in  spite  of  everything  they  did,  they  have  made  good  certainly.  So  that  you  see, 
yes,  I  am  saying  that  socialism  emotionally  is  equality  and  that  everybody  should 
share  something  of  the  good  things  of  life.  But,  it  was  sharing  on  a  fairly  low 
level  because  there  were  not  enough  of  the  good  things  of  life.  But,  science  and 
technology  having  increased  the  good  things  of  life  they  share  more  and  more, 
that  is,  they  get  more  of  the  dividend,  the  national  dividend  to  each  person. 

Even  in  capitalism  although  there  are  enormous  differences  between  rich 
and  poor,  the  growth  of  wealth  has  resulted  in  the  poorest  getting  a  greater 
share  in  England  and  America  etc.,  and  that  cannot  be  repeated  in  India  easily 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They  had  a  hundred  years  gradually  to  do  this.  They 
had  no  democratic  process  functioning  fully  there.  In  India  that  is  not  possible 
according  to  any  intelligent  economics  or  politics.  Because,  people  just  do  not 
wait  a  hundred  years  or  fifty  years  to  see  something  happen.  Political  democracy 
aims  always  at  economic  democracy,  it  does  not  reach  it  easily,  but  it  aims  at 
that,  and  that  comes  in  the  way  of  that  process  in  the  early  Industrial  Revolution 
in  England,  or  America  or  Germany  etc.  You  cannot  repeat  that  here  because 
you  have  political  democracy.  Japan  did  it  and  did  it  with  amazing  speed  because 
it  did  not  have  political  democracy  at  all.  It  had  devoted  leaders  from  the  emperor 
downwards  bent  on  achieving  something  and  the  first  thing  that  Japan  did  was 
introduce  compulsory  education.  They  knew  that  was  essential  for  industrial 
growth.  They  introduced  this  compulsory  free  education  in  the  last  century 
and  went  ahead  in  a  planned  way.  You  can  compare  Japan’s  growth  in  those 
days  with  any  communist  country.  But,  it  was  not  a  democratic  background  in 
either.  So,  socialism  in  the  modem  world  means  an  increasing  rate  of  production 
in  land  and  industry.  That  is,  the  rate  of  production  goes  on  increasing,  not 
only  mere  production  but  the  rate  you  measure  a  country  ’s  advance  today, 
whether  its  annual  advance  is  ten  per  cent  or  six  per  cent  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  total  production,  that  is,  the  rate.  Because,  out  of  that  the  higher  the  rate 
the  more  comes  out  of  it  for  investment  for  further  growth.  It  is  out  of  the 
surplus  that  a  country  advances.  There  are  surpluses  in  the  capitalist  country, 
and  it  advances  out  of  it.  In  a  socialist  country  the  idea  is  you  get  a  far  greater 
surplus  for  social  evils  and  all  the  private  waste  etc.  of  the  capitalist  world, 
waste  in  many  ways,  individual  ways  of  course.  But,  more  so  the  waste  of 
competition,  the  waste  of  so  many  things  coming  in,  because  that  is  based  on 
a  competitive  system. 

So,  the  socialist  system  will  on  the  one  hand  have  a  greater  surplus  to 
invest  and  a  higher  rate  pro-rata  for  growth;  and  of  course,  behind  that  is  the 
ethical  part  of  socialism.  The  moral  and  ethical  part  is  that  all  the  whole 
community  should  profit  and  not  most  of  the  profit  going  to  selected  people  or 
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a  small  number  of  people.  In  spite  of  all  this,  one  finds  capitalism  very  different 
today  than  it  was  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years  ago,  very  different.  Partly  because 
of  political  reasons,  democracy  comes  in,  trade  unions,  democracy  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  which  brings  pressure.  Partly  because  of  the  wealth  they  have, 
they  can  divide  it,  and  therefore,  approaching,  not  approaching  socialism,  but 
progressively  a  more  socialised  society.  What  is  a  corporation  or  a  city  which 
is  working?  To  the  extent  that  it  works,  it  is  a  kind  of  communism,  which  is 
common  ownership  of  roads.  Mind  you  in  the  old  days  roads,  bridges,  lighting, 
water  supply,  nothing  was  publicly  owned,  they  were  all  privately  owned  and 
private  people  asked  tolls  on  the  road,  tolls  on  the  bridge.  It  is  the  communisation 
of  public  utilities  that  helps  a  municipality  to  function.  It  is  communism  to  that 
extent.  It  does  not  go  very  far.  I  would  say  the  growth  of  the  world  is  today 
towards  more  and  more  socialisation,  so  capitalism  itself  tends,  or  rather  not 
capitalism  but  a  capitalist  country  tends  to  have  more  and  more  socialisation, 
although  it  holds  firmly  to  capitalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  in  spite  of  our  tall  talk  of  socialism  in  this  country  or 
socialisation,  in  the  most  confirmed  capitalist  country  like  America  you  will 
find  socialisation  has  advanced  more  than  we  have,  not  socialism  and  not  anti¬ 
capitalism.  Because,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  as  society  is  developing  to  have 
that. 

Socialism  is  the  intellectually  correct  thing  to  aim  at,  tempered  by  the 
conditions  of  the  human  people,  their  minds;  that  is  a  different  matter,  that  is 
conditions,  it  is  a  correct  thing  because  it  is  a  logical  thing,  it  is  not  a  dogma,  it 
is  a  logical  thing.  Either  you  believe  in  the  innate  wickedness  of  man  who 
wants  to  cut  the  other's  throat  to  get  something  out  of  his  pocket  or  not  cut  the 
throat  to  kick  him  out  because  the  whole  of  capitalist  structure  is  based  on 
intense  competition.  It  is  an  acquisitive,  the  acquisitive  society.  Grab,  grab; 
does  not  matter  if  somebody  else  goes  to  the  wall,  that  is,  I  do  not  say  they  are, 
all  capitalists  do  that  but  that  is  the  essence  of  capitalism,  it  was,  although  it 
was  socialisation  itself  to  some  extent,  while  the  whole  ethic  behind  socialism 
is  the  cooperative  society  not  the  grabbing  and  acquisitive  society.  Of  course 
by  having  socialism  you  do  not  change,  you  do  not  make  sinners  into  saints. 
But,  you  create  a  condition  which  helps  people  to  go  in  a  certain  direction, 
reaching  ultimately,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  communism.  A  condition 
when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  everything  that  human  beings  require  that 
will.  It  is  all  there,  anybody  can  pick  it  up,  it  is  hardly  necessary  even  to  buy 
and  sell.  It  is,  suppose  bread,  well,  bread  is,  anybody  can  go  and  take  as  much 
bread  as  he  likes  from  the  common  store  there,  so  much  of  it.  You  see,  that  is 
communism,  well,  if  that  will  ever  be  reached  or  not  is  another  matter.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  because  they  believe  in  the  capacity  of  modern  techniques. 
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produce  more  and  more  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  everything, 
then  many  of  these  conflicts  and  acquisitiveness  goes.  That  is  in  regard  to  the 
basic  things  of  life.  In  regard  to  other  things  the  conflicts  are  not  so  many.  A 
person  may  want  them,  a  person  may  like  to  work  harder  and  have  a  better 
house,  let  him  work.  A  man  thinks  why  should  I  work  hard,  I  will  have  a  small 
house  and  have  leisure.  Well,  it  is  up  to  his  choice.  Anyhow,  and  that  time 
according  to  the  communist  idea  government  begins  to  fade  away  because 
there  is  abundance  of  everything  and  these  conflicts,  social  conflicts  cease,  it 
is  all  one  class  and  all  that.  Now,  therefore,  in  our  present  state  of  India  in 
order  to  have  socialism,  it  is  quite  essential  for  us  to  have  more  wealth.  The 
socialism  of  the  poor  has  no  meaning,  of  the  dead,  very  poor.  It  may  satisfy 
somebody’s  emotion;  it  has  no  meaning  but  you  remain  poor,  you  do  not  get 
out  of  that.  Therefore,  you  must  work  for  greater  production.  That  is  why 
Russia  and  China  are  simply  breaking  their  backs  to  produce  more  and  more 
and  more,  that  is  the  first  step  of  it. 

Secondly,  you  should  work  for  better  distribution  in  various  ways  and  to 
give  opportunity  to  everybody.  Now,  I  have  begun  to  think  more  and  more  to 
give  you  an  instance,  that  we  do  not  do  enough  for  education  in  a  particular 
sense,  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Undoubtedly,  I  would  say  we  will  have  primary 
education  for  everybody  in  three  or  four  years,  five  years  true.  But,  the  main 
thing  is  for  the  bright  people,  bright  boys  and  girls,  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  specialised  education  which  they  cannot  afford  probably.  That  is,  the 
state  must  go  in  a  big  way  to  subsidise  the  bright  boys  and  girls  by  the  million 
not  by  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Not,  we  have  some  rule  about 
the  Scheduled  Caste  and  this  and  that.  Well,  that  is  alright.  But,  I  mean  something 
much  more.  Make  an  automatic  rule  that  a  bright  boy  and  a  bright  girl  in 
school,  the  state  will  give  it  opportunities  to  go,  even  though  not  merely  in 
primary  and  secondary  school  but  the  higher  technical  school,  industrial  schools, 
medical  schools,  all  that.  Let  us,  therefore,  encourage  them  by,  well,  at  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  means  a  big  sum  of  money  whether  we  can  afford  it  or 
not  is  another  matter.  But,  we  should  go  in  that  direction  because  that  is  the 
base  really  and  that  is  a  truer  preparation  for  socialism  than  almost  any  superficial 
measure  of  income  etc.  Giving  the  opportunity,  the  training  to  the  bright  people, 
it  is  no  good,  I  should  like  to  give  to  everybody,  but  obviously  we  should  first 
of  all  choose  the  bright  people  and  the  test  should  be  just  their  brightness  at 
school,  not  castes  or  this  or  that.  Every  person  is  bright,  no;  the  backward 
class  should  get  the  elementary  education,  shall,  of  course,  they  should  get.  I 
am  talking  about  higher  education.  That  every  bright  boy  and  girl  must  be 
subsidised  by  a  state  to,  well,  it  may,  it  may  not,  we  have  vast  sums  of  money. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  immediately  but  we  should  go  in  that  direction.  In 
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countries  like  England  the  scholarships  have  given  a  tremendous  [...],  now  I 
do  not  know  the  number,  because,  they  cannot  afford  a  bright  boy  to  fall 
down.  But,  they  want  those  people  to  be,  whether  it  is  capitalism  or  anything, 
they  want  them  for  their  own  use  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  which  used  to  be 
preserved  for  the  rich.  Now  there,  I  do  not  know,  probably  half  of  the  students 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  scholarship  holders  coming  from  relatively  poor 
families.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  explained  socialism  at  all. 

Let  him  earn  certainly,  but  he  earns  so  little,  this  would  not  be  enough  for 
his  fees,  that  is  the  thing.  But,  nevertheless  they  can  do  that,  they  should  apply 
for  it,  they  do  not  do  it  that  is,  in  USA,  especially  this  is  not  done  in  England, 
why,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  scholarships,  actual  scholarships  are  very  many  in 
these  countries,  they  give  large  numbers  of  them.  The  mam  thing  is  and  I  do 
think  you  may  say  socialism  is  an  economic  doctrine,  a  logical  economic 
doctrine.  You  may  say  that  logic  does  not  explain  the  waywardness  of  life,  I 
accept  that;  nevertheless  we  try  to  be  logical.  I  mean  to  say,  if  everybody  is 
logical  then  the  world  would  be  easy  to  run.  But,  nevertheless,  one  does  proceed 
logically,  and  if  one  is  pulled  away  by  the  waywardness  of  life  one  is  pulled 
away,  one  comes  back  to  logic  as  soon  as  one  can.  So,  for  anybody  to  say  that 
socialism  is  bad  is  almost  to  say  that  logic  is  bad,  his  reasoning  is  bad,  it  has  no 
meaning  to  me.  Yes,  you  may  say  that  socialism  in  this  particular  context  should 
go  in  this  direction  or  that  direction  or  little  more  than  this.  But,  the  whole  basis 
is  the  logic  of  the  ideal  because  that  is  important,  because  an  essential  element 
of  socialism  is  ethical,  moral  and  emotional.  It  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  so 
and  the  essential  element  of  capitalism  is  the  absence  of  morality  and  ethics.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  capitalists  are  immoral;  I  am  not  saying  that  because  individual 
capitalists  are  good;  but  the  essence  of  capitalism  is  not  the  moral  approach,  it 
is  not  the  ethical  approach,  it  is  the  grabbing  approach.  And  the  feeling  is  that  if 
everybody  grabs,  well,  everybody  will  get  something.  Well,  that  is  not  quite 
true,  everybody  does  not,  normally.  ^ 
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t,  fFT  FTTFT I FFT  FTFT  %  FFT  FlTT I  FTT  F  3TF  3TTF  M  I  FT,  FT,  F  ifFF  FT,  F 
3TFT  TFT  FT#  1 1  FTTFFl  FTTT,  FT#  %  FTTT  3wF  FTF#  WIT  1 1  Wt  [FTTTF  FtFf 
fF  TTTfFF  F,  FT  FFT  Ft  F#T,  FT  W  fFf  TlFF  TTFTFT  %  I  fFTTT  FFr  fF  FtFtffFT? 
[interruption]  Ft  Ft  F§F  FtFT  FTF  %  FIFtF  FF  FRT  ^<FF  ?T  Ft  FTF  F  FTF  FTT-FTF 
Ft  #T  tFTFTF  if,  FTF  falFFl  gF,  FFT  §F  1 1  [interruption]  Ft  FfFT  WTTFT  FTFt 
Ft  FFf  Wt,  Ft  FFT  FTFF I  Ft  I,  ftFlF  Fit  %  I  F^-fF  FTF  FtF  F  TIlFt  Ftf  ft  FtFT 
%,  FjT5  FT^-FTf  FlF  fF^Ft  t  F%F  FJF  F  fFFPT  F  fF  WTT,  fF  FH^FFTF  •3fF 
1 1  [interruption]  FFT3TT  Ff  W7  FFtFT  I 

WTFTTT  Ft  g^FT  FJF  FTTFFTF  fFF  FlF  I,  FTF  fFIFF  FTFFfTT  FF  TJTtF  Ft  FFF 

giFT  t  fft  fF  ffm  fF  1 1  ffF  fftf  t  gnrMt  ft  fF  f^rm  Ft,  fftf  t  Ffftft 

Tfe  Ft,  FFTF  t  IFl  FT  W  FTlFt  |?TFF  F'  FFT,  tFlFTF  fF  FFTF  t,  fFlt  FTfF 
F  F#  ftF  I  FFT  FlF  t  Ft%  F  Ft  FTF  FFtT  Ftnt  Ft  FFFTf  Ft  ftfF  FT  ftF  t,  Ft 
FF  FTF  t,  FTTF  FT  FTF  t  FtFTF  FFT  F  I  Ftl  IT  FFF  fF  gTFTf  F  juvenile 
delinquency  F§F  FT  Ff  F I  FFTF  FTF  F  1  tjFf  F  TIFF  yFKT,  FFlTFF  F  Ft  F  Ft 
F§F  pFKT,  Tj^tF  F  TIFF  WFT  Sweden  F  %,  Ft  Ft... 

[Translation  begins: 

And  the  feeling  is  that  everybody  grabs,  well,  everybody  does  not  normally. 
Well,  that  is  not  quite  true.  Everybody  will  get  something.  Yes,  what  is  it, 
Mishraji?  Yes,  he  must  keep  as  much  as  possible  with  himself.  Have  you 
understood?  But  it  is  true  that  the  social  pressures  are  so  many  that  they  have 
to  pay  quite  a  lot  to  the  labourers.  Some  of  them  may  be  good,  others  not  but 
their  system  itself  is  such  that  any  boy  or  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  can 
immediately  get  employment  with  wages  of  about  six  to  seven  pounds  a  week 
that  is,  about  twelve  to  thirteen  rupees  per  day — and  for  doing  the  most  ordinary 
kind  of  jobs.  In  such  circumstances,  the  capitalist  can  hardly  pay  less  to  his 
labourers.  Yes?  [interruption]  Yes,  yes,  please  do  so  but  there  is  something 
missing  in  our  country  and  that  is,  we  do  not  read  enough.  You  do  not  have  to 
accept  all  the  ideas  that  are  thrown  up  by  books,  but  reading  activates  the  mind 
and  forces  it  to  think.  Now  you  see,  what  are  you  saying?  The  party  has  ample 
funds.  Why  don’t  you  buy  books  for  the  library?  Everyone  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  Proceedings  of  what?  [interruption]  That  is  quite  true.  But  if  I  had 
the  time,  I  would  like  to  read  four  or  five  hundred  books,  [interruption]  My 
friend,  if  you  want  to  publish  it,  keep  it  there.  What  is  he  saying,  tapes  are 
available  and  not  records?  Things  may  not  be  achieved  by  merely  reading  new 
books.  But  new  ideas  fill  the  mind  [interruption]  yes,  yes,  certainly  have  it 
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made. 

In  many  of  the  countries  which  are  considered  affluent  like,  for  instance, 
the  United  States  and  the  European  countries,  new  problems  are  coming  up, 
that  is,  problems  not  of  poverty,  but  of  affluence.  The  problem  of  the  welfare 
state,  of  greater  wealth  in  the  hands  of  larger  number  of  individuals,  etc.  We  do 
not  face  those  problems  by  and  large  except  in  a  few  cases  of  rich  boys  who 
are  spoilt.  But  in  those  countries,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  has 
increased  tremendously.  It  is  a  strange  thing.  It  is  there  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe — most  of  all  in  Sweden. 


Translation  ends] 

Sweden  is  the  most  prosperous  of  European  states,  highly  civilised,  most 
prosperous.  A  person  is  looked  after  from  the  date  of  conception  to  death  by 
the  state,  conception  I  say,  not  birth  even.  Because  the  mother  is  looked  after 
and  I  mean  to  say,  you  cannot  physically  lack  essentials  of  life  there,  at  all, 
whatever  you  want.  And  yet  in  Sweden  it  shows  the  highest  degree  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  remarkable  development  shows  obviously  that  mere  material 
wealth  in  a  country  which  is  essential  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  human 
life;  something  else  has  to  come  in.  Another  thing,  with  the  development  of 
techniques,  rapid  development  in  those  countries,  the  human  being  works  less, 
the  machine  does  more.  Even  now  in  America  they  are  thinking  and  I  think  in 
Russia  too,  of  a  four-day  week,  three  days,  holiday  or  no  work,  because  they 
are  not  wanted.  You  see  here,  probably  what  would  happen  would  be,  even  in 
the  present  conditions,  a  man  who  works  six  days  in  a  week,  he  will  be  paid  a 
much  lower  wage.  There  he  will  work  only  four  days  at  four  times  the  wage. 
And  that  is  bound  to  happen. 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  the  employment  of  leisure  has  become  a  vastly 
important  problem  in  these  countries.  But,  this  only  comes  after  much 
development  of  technology  and  the  men  who  work  there  are  all  technically 
trained.  So,  new  problems  arise  all  the  time — ethical  and  moral  problems.  But, 
there  is  another  thing,  Mishraji  talked  about  Gandhiji.  Now  it  is  not  either  proper 
or  easy  for  me  to  talk  about  Gandhijrs  ideas  because  he  had  certain  very  basic 
ideas  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  flexible,  he  was  not  at  all  rigid  apart  from  the 
basic.  One  of  the  basic  ideas  was  he  did  not  believe,  I  think,  in  what  might  be 
called  a  life,  of  well,  luxury  is  a  big  word  but  anyhow  too  easy  a  life,  too 
prosperous  a  life.  He  encouraged  prosperous  people  but  he  did  not  believe  in 
too  easy  a  life,  that  is  too  many  gadgets  about  you.  In  a  sense  that  might  be 
true  as  I  said  in  these  highly  prosperous  countries  they  are  producing  new 
problems,  which  is  true.  Those  problems  do  not  come  before  us  now  because 
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we  are  very  far  from  that  stage  as  a  nation  when  you  have  to  face  them.  But, 
the  problems  are  there  and  we  can  see  them.  The  other  day  I  see  in  the 
newspapers  that  Vinobaji  was  somewhat,  well,  annoyed  with  a  remark  of  mine 
which  I  made  a  long  ago  when  I  was  in  Bhakra,  [when]  Canal  started  working.60 
I  said  these  are  the  new  places  of  pilgrimage. 

^  ^  t  ant  t,  31HT  #  WjT  ^ 

i  3ft  hfT  ^mr?r  3ft  i  ftrr  ft  «jt 

f%  ^  #T  313ft  ft,  313ft  ft3?  %  c§SJ  #3  33lft  t  ^3331  %  fftq  ftt  ERE 

%  V 

^nj  s?ftft,  ftrr  stt  31331  ft  ^  w  333ft  =B?ft  33  m  ft  ftt  fft?r  ftft 

introduce  3ft  t  IH3l  3lft  ft,  I  ftf  ftt  3%?  t,  ftt  ft  fttft  3lft  31WT  f  W  333 
33TCT  3ff,  3W3  trcp  #  ft  ft33lft  3?ftft,  3fftfttfttftftf$J3ft313'3333  E33lft 
33  disputed  land  31  3Tftl  gftftl 

[Translation  begins: 

I  said  these  are  the  new  places  of  pilgrimage  and  should  be  visited.  He  got 
rather  annoyed  about  it  though  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  in  that  to  get 
annoyed  about.  What  I  meant  was  that  when  the  people  build  something  by 
their  own  labour,  it  becomes  their  temple. 

Wait,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  my  idea  in  introducing  these  Bills,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  details  but  will  give  you  the  broad  facts.  For  one  thing,  in 
Berubari,  etc.  the  land  has  been  under  dispute  from  the  beginning.  That  is  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 


Translation  ends] 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  it  has  to  be  a  cession  of  territory  I  think  they  are 
completely  right  because  once  it  has  been  included  in  the  boundaries  in  our 
Constitution,  I  think  it  should  not  be  too  easy  to  pull  them  out.  It  is  a  cession, 
but,  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  cession  of  what  you  might  call  the  admitted  land, 
but  disputed  land  from  the  beginning.  We  have  taken  a  view  that  because  it  is 
disputed  territory,  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  simple  fashion.  But,  anyhow,  it 
is  a  dispute;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  there  has  been  a  dispute.  And  then  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  this  agreement,61  not  this  dispute  singly,  but  a  dozen 


60.  8  July  1954;  see  SWJN/SS/26/pp.  130-143. 

61 .  This  refers  to  Nehru-Noon  Agreement  of  September  1 958. 
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disputes,  that  is  the  whole  picture  was  looked  at  and  it  is  always  difficult  if  you 
take  one  thing  and  try  to  settle  in  your  two  views.  But,  when  you  take  half  a 
dozen  things,  then  the  whole  picture  comes  before  you,  you  gain,  you  lose 
here  and  there,  and  you  take  what  is  in  the  balance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  settling  of  these  problems  was  to  our  advantage  as  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  Pakistan. 

After  all,  in  this  last  year  or  so,  there  has  been  very  little  trouble  in  the 
frontier.  That  itself  is  a  good  thing,  people  live  a  better  life.  And  frankly,  we 
thought  even  in  regard  to  Berubari,  we  cannot  go  into  these  details  because  this 
means  maps  and  revenue  records  and  lot  of  other  papers  to  be  examined  to 
decide  which  way  is  right,  because  the  question  before  us  there  was  not  the 
pure  merits  of  the  case.  The  question  was:  what  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
certain  award  which  has  no  relation  to  how  many  live  there?  How  many  people 
will  be  pushed  out  of  it?  Not  unfortunately,  it  had  none.  People  say  why  do  not 
you  consult  the  people  of  Berubari?  Well,  true  but  suppose  the  matter  was  in  a 
law  court  for  arbitration  of  whatever  they  decided  about,  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement,  that  would  go  regardless  of  my  views  about  happiness  or 
unhappiness  caused.  That  was  the  point.  And  we  were  not  at  all  sure  what  the 
result  of  such  a  reference  might  be.  And,  therefore,  this  was  not  a  legal 
interpretation,  not  everything,  taken  as  a  whole.  We  decided  that  it  would  be 
best  to  divide  it  into  two  and  we  did  that. 

Now,  unfortunately,  there  was  some  misunderstanding  about  what  the 
Bengal  people  said  or  not.  I  do  not  say  if  anybody  is  telling  a  deliberate  lie.  But, 
when  you  see  the  whole  picture,  we  talk,  may  be  I  was  not  there,  I  was 
informed  that  they  agree.  But,  now  again,  you  will  see  that  when  this  matter 
took  place  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was  it  year  and  a  half,  no  two  years  ago?  in 
1958.  It  was  in  1958,  two  years  ago.  After  that  there  was  some  hoo-hah  in 
Bengal,  the  assembly  etc,  objections  were  raised.  We  examined  the  matter 
afresh  and  referred  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  in  March  1959.  Now 
throughout,  this  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  meant,  what  did  it  mean,  that 
this  has  been  decided,  please  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
go,  did  not  and  could  not  go  into  the  merits.  They  could  only  tell  us  how  to  do 
it.  They  could  only  tell  us  what  was  the  correct  constitutional  procedure  to  do 
something.  That  reference  itself  in  a  sense  decided  every  other  question  except 
the  method  of  doing  it.  As  far  as  the  period  after  that,  the  Bengal  Government 
helped  us  in  placing  our  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  I  forget.  I  think  their 
own  lawyers  appeared  there,  that  is  the  impression  created  in  my  mind  as  in 
other  minds  must  have  been  that  the  basic  thing  was  agreed  to,  the  only  thing 
that  remains  is  how  to  do  it.  The  Supreme  Court  told  us  how  to  do  it,  we 
accepted  their  advice.  They  gave  us  three  ways  of  doing  it,  we  accepted  one. 
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we  are  proceeding.  Now,  really  going  back  to  the  original  objection  if  you  like, 
is  making  this  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  totally  unnecessary.  If  that  was 
wrong  then  the  whole  of  this  episode  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  necessary 
at  all,  why  worry  then  for  a  year.  Yes,  one  thing  more  about  this. 

Now,  the  position  is  this — now  an  objection  no  doubt,  will  be  raised  that  it 
has,  it  was  raised,  that  the  bills  do  not  specify  the  exact  boundary,  it  is  a  valid 
objection  though  it  can  be  met  easily.  Now,  we  were  in  a  difficulty.  How  can 
we  start  limiting  or  making  boundaries  before  the  principal  is  agreed  to  by  law? 
We  cannot  do  that.  How  can  we  have  a  law  without  boundaries?  That  is  the 
difficulty.  So  after  much  thought  and  consultation  in  these  bills  it  is  stated  that 
these  boundaries  will  be  limited,  the  exact  boundaries  is  not  given  in  this,  but 
they  will  be  limited,  delimited  by  the  two  parties  concerned  whether  it  is  Berubari 
or  whether  it  is  any  of  these  places.  Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  a  yard  or 
two.  Sometimes  whether  it  is  Punjab,  there  is  no  dispute  in  the  Punjab,  there  is 
no  dispute  in  Assam,  there  is  no  dispute  in  Tripura,  even  there  the  exact  boundary 
has  to  be  indicated  and  Berubari  of  course. 

Therefore,  when  the  bills  are  passed  to  become  law  it  does  not  mean  an 
immediate  transfer.  Then  comes  the  time  to  look  into  this  where  the  line  or 
frontier  line  is  to  be  divided.  And  in  some  cases  it  is  very  easy,  the  Punjab 
Government  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  hurrying  us,  finish  this,  finish  this,  we  want 
to  do  it  quickly.  There  is  no  difficulty.  They  even  want  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
in  the  Punjab.  Well,  so  that  the  result  of  passing  the  bills  will  be  to  start  with  the 
next  process  of  delimiting  those  boundaries.  Now,  if  you  will,  I  could  not 
answer  if  you  ask  me  a  question,  suppose  there  is  no  agreement  we  shall  have 
to  find  some  other  way.  But,  the  thing  cannot  be  done,  the  actual  transfer  or 
acquisition  of  territory  till  the  boundaries  have  been  clearly  marked  out  by 
agreements  with  the  next  step. 


29.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Congress  MPs  Must  Pay 
Dues62 


December  17,  1960 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

The  question  of  Congress  M.P.s  paying  the  dues  fixed  by  the  Working 
Committee  was  considered  by  the  Working  Committee  today.  The  Committee 
accepted  the  proposal  that  was,  I  think,  approved  by  the  Executive  of  the 


62.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  CPP,  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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Congress  Parliamentary  Party.  That  is  that  Congress  M.Ps  should  pay  their 
dues  to  the  Party  as  fixed  by  the  Party  and  within  the  time  allotted.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  dues  which  were  supposed  to  be  paid  to  the  A.I.C.C.,  these  can  be 
paid  by  them  directly  to  their  P.C.C.  or  D.C.C.  or  divided  between  the  two. 
Receipts  for  such  payments  should  be  given  to  the  Parliamentary  Party’s  office, 
and  a  record  kept  of  them. 

As  was  decided  by  the  Executive  Council  meeting  in  regard  to  the  privilege 
of  voting  and  being  elected  for  any  office,  only  the  members’  payments  to  the 
Parliamentary  Party’s  dues  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  dues  must 
be  paid  before  the  23rd  December,  that  is,  the  date  of  the  next  General  Party 
meeting,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  vote  for  the  A.I.C.C.  members. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


30.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Poornima  Pakvasa  and  C.  D. 
Barfiwala63 


December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Poornima  Pakvasa64  requesting  me  to  give  a  little 
time  and  pay  a  visit  on  January  1  to  some  camp  of  the  Shakti  Dal65  which  they 
are  having  in  some  part  of  Bombay.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  have  any  time  for 
any  such  visit,  but  if  you  think  it  is  possible  to  spare  15  or  20  minutes  for  them, 
you  may  include  it  in  the  programme  and  inform  Poornima  Pakvasa  about  it.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  please  also  have  her  informed. 

In  a  previous  letter  to  you,  I  had  referred  to  you  a  request  made  to  me  by 
C.D.  Barfiwala66  asking  me  to  inaugurate  some  conference  of  the  All-India 
Institute  of  Local  Self-Government67  on  January  1.  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
not  possible  unless  it  is  done  on  2nd  January.  I  cannot  agree  to  any  further 


63.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

64 .  Poornima  Arvind  Pakvasa,  a  social  worker  from  Guj  arat  and  daughter-in-law  of  Mangaldas 
Pakvasa. 

65 .  An  organisation  for  women’s  empowerment,  established  by  Poornima  Pakvasa  in  1 956 . 

66.  Director,  All  India  Institute  of  Local  Self-Government,  Bombay. 

67.  Established  in  1 926.  For  details,  see  its  official  website:  http://www.aiilsg.org/(accessed 
on  9  May  2014). 
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engagements  on  the  2nd  January  as  I  must  leave  early  in  the  morning.  Please, 
therefore,  inform  them  that  I  cannot  do  so. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


31.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Disapproving  Nijalingappa’s 
Mysore  Statement68 


December  23,  1960 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  was  surprised  to  read  the  statement  by  Nijalingappa  which  has  just  appeared 
in  the  press.69  In  this  he  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the  Parliamentary  Board’s 
decision  in  regard  to  Mysore  and  indicates  that  the  troubles  there  will  continue. 


[MYSORE  FACTIONALISM  FOR  SANJIVA  REDDY] 


SANJIVA  REDDY AfKED  TO  fOLVE 
MYSORE  CONGRE5*  DISPUTE. 

HE  MUfTALtO  DO  SOMETHING 


(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  4  December  1960) 
[Left  to  right:  Sanjiva  Reddy,  GB.  Pant] 


68.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

69.  S.  Nijalingappa,  President  of  the  Mysore  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  told  a  press 
conference  in  Bangalore  on  22  December  1960:  “I  would  not  accept  expansion  of  the 
state  cabmet  to  solve  the  tangle  in  the  party,  as  suggested  by  the  Congress  Central 
Parliamentary  Board.”  He  added  that:  “When  the  feelmgs  of  dissidents  are  very  high, 
what  is  the  meaning  m  saying  that  nothing  should  happen.  I  expect  something  to  happen. 
We  should  not  be  guided  by  mere  words.”  See  National  Herald ,  23  December  1960. 
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I  think  it  is  very  improper  for  a  member  of  the  Working  Committee  to  say  so  in 
public,  whatever  he  may  say  to  us  in  private. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


32.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  No  Time  to  edit  my  Speech70 


December  31,  1960 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

You  gave  me  a  record  of  my  speech  that  day  to  our  Party.  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  correct  it  and  spent  much  time  over  it.  Ultimately,  I  have  given  this  up. 
Even  after  correcting  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  worthwhile 
printing  it  as  it  is.  It  would  take  me  less  time  to  write  something  afresh  than  to 
correct  all  this.  I  am  returning  the  typescript  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(b)  States 

(i)  Gujarat 


33.  To  Jivraj  N.  Mehta:  Plan  Allocations  for  Gujarat71 


December  16,  1960 


My  dear  Jivraj, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  13th72  about  the  allocations  to  be  made 
for  the  Third  Plan.  I  have,  indeed,  every  sympathy  for  you  and  Gujarat.  But, 
you  will  appreciate  that  I  have  to  extend  that  sympathy  to  the  other  states  also. 
Every  state  naturally  wants  to  do  its  utmost  during  this  Plan  period.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  increased  allotment  to  one  state,  the  alternatives  are  either  to  cut 
down  the  allotment  of  some  other  state  or  to  increase  the  total  figure  of  resources 


70.  Letter  to  the  Secreatry,  CPP  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 

71.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat.  PMO,  File  No.  17(437)/60-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2- 
A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

72 .  See  Appendix  3  5 . 
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available.  We  have  gone  pretty  far  in  regard  to  the  latter.  It  may  be  that  as  we 
proceed  further  we  may  find  additional  resources.  I  am  not  without  hope.  But 
at  the  present  moment  to  draw  up  a  plan  with  these  possible  additional  resources 
would  be  unrealistic. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  allotments  because 
that  is  a  complicated  matter.  Nandaji73  and  the  Planning  Commission  have  gone 
into  these  questions  with  some  thoroughness  and  it  would  be  improper  for  me 
to  over-rule  them,  with  my  limited  knowledge.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
Planning  Commission  will  consider  the  case  of  Gujarat  with  every  sympathy. 
You  have  already  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Nandaji. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


34.  To  Jivraj  N.  Mehta:  Gujarat  Oil74 

December  20, 1960 

My  dear  Jivraj, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 7th  December  about  the  utilisation  of  crude  oil.  75 1  am 
glad  you  sent  it  to  me  because  this  enables  me  at  least  to  understand  a  little 
what  this  agitation  is  about  in  Gujarat.  Thus  far  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  agitation,  and  it  seemed  to  me  rather  a  narrow 
minded  way  of  looking  at  things. 

I  had  never  heard  anyone  advance  the  argument  that  because  Gujarat  is 
rich,  therefore  somebody  else  should  benefit  by  the  oil  produced  there.  Our 
whole  country  is  backward  though  small  patches  of  it  may  be  relatively  better 
off.  The  poorest  states  are  Orissa  and  Assam  and  large  parts  of  Bihar  and  U.P. 
It  is  odd  that  Bihar,  which  has  concentrated  industry  in  its  eastern  part,  is  yet, 
as  far  as  per  capita  income  goes,  almost  the  poorest  in  India.  The  state  which 
has  the  highest  living  conditions  is  the  Punjab  where  there  are  no  big  industries 
at  all. 

The  question  of  oil  cannot  and  should  not  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  benefiting  one  state  or  another.  It  should  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  India  as  a  whole.  Naturally,  the  state  which  has  the  oil  wells  will 

73 .  Gulzanlal  Nanda,  Minister  of  Labour,  Employment  and  Planning. 

74.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat.  PMO,  File  No.  17(442)/60-70-71-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
4-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

7  5 .  See  Appendix  44 . 
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benefit  considerably  and  more  than  other  areas.  But  to  consider  this  question  in 
terms  of  sales  tax  would  be  to  take  a  rather  limited  view. 

I  am  not  judging  this  case  in  Gujarat  because  I  have  not  gone  into  these 
matters.  I  am  only  laying  down  some  general  propositions  which  might  be 
applicable  anywhere. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Gujarat  to  have  this  kind  of  oil  there  which  will 
probably  be  on  a  fairly  big  scale.  Gujarat  should  and  will  benefit  by  that.  But  to 
look  upon  this  kind  as  if  it  was  just  Gujarati  oil  and  not  Indian  oil  would  be  a 
wrong  outlook.  We  must  deal  with  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
developing  the  oil  industry  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  benefiting  India.  Inevitably 
Gujarat  will  benefit  most. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  papers  to  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya 
who,  I  am  told  is  going  to  Ahmedabad  to  discuss  this  particular  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(ii)  Jammu  and  Kashmir:  Bakhshi-Sadiq  Accord 


35.  To  a  B.  Pant76 


December  1,  1960 


My  dear  Pantji, 

You  must  have  read  in  the  newspapers  the  statements  issued  by  Bakhshi  Ghulam 
Mohammad  and  G.M.  Sadiq,  on  their  agreement  to  cooperate.77  They  were 
good  statements  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  development.  As  usual,  however, 
various  pressures  are  being  brought  on  Bakhshi  and  probably  on  Sadiq  also  to 
go  back  on  this  agreement.  I  hope  they  will  not  succeed.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  could  send  a  few  words  of  cheer  and  congratulations  to  Bakhshi 
on  this  subject,  or  if  you  prefer,  telephone  to  him  to  convey  your  pleasure  on 
these  developments. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


76.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

77.  The  Times  of  India  of  1  December  1960  said  that  the  Bakshi-Sadiq  accord  had  been 
generally  welcomed  in  the  state. 
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A  SPORTING  OFFER! 


The  Opposition  party  in  Kashmir  is  joining  the  ruling  party  to  strengthen  the 

Premier’s  stand. 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  2  December  1960) 


36.  To  G.M.  Sadiq78 


December  1,  1960 


My  dear  Sadiq, 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  statement  issued  by  you  and  Bakhshi  Ghulam 
Mohammad  about  the  decision  made  by  both  of  you  to  cooperate  in  future. 
This  is  good  news  from  every  point  of  view  and,  more  especially,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Kashmir  itself  and  its  future  progress.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


78.  Letter  to  G.M.  Sadiq,  MLA,  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  President  of  the  Democratic 
National  Conference. 
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37.  To  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammad79 


December  1,  1960 

My  dear  Bakhshi, 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  statements  issued  by  you  and  Sadiq  indicating 
your  decision  to  cooperate.  I  think  this  is  good  news  for  Kashmir  from  every 
point  of  view. 

I  was  expecting  you  to  come  here  for  the  National  Development  Council 
meeting.  That  has  now  been  postponed  to  probably  sometime  in  January.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  is  any  chance  of  your  coming  here  before  that.  As  perhaps 
you  may  not  be  coming  soon,  I  am  sending  this  brief  note  of  good  wishes  to 
you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


38.  To  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammad80 


December  2,  1960 


My  dear  Bakhshi, 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  of  the  28th  November.  Thank  you  for  it.  Only  two 
days  ago  I  wrote  to  you  expressing  my  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at  the  recent 
developments  which  will  bring  about  a  greater  measure  of  cooperative  work  in 
Kashmir.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  achievement  of  a  new  sense  of  unity 
and  purpose  amongst  us  all  is  to  be  welcomed  and  worked  for.  You  have  my 
good  wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


79.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Munster  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  President  of  the  National 
Conference. 

80.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
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39.  At  the  CPP81 

3IM  ngfe  fan  ffefe  mfe  t 1  feT  fnfe  nffenfefc  gfe,  RTTfe  nfe  Tfe, 

Study  Committee  ng;  msfefe  feT  nfe  fe82  mfefe  fe  TTSm  ffem  fek  m  nfe 

%  feHtH  nt  fmn  f%  RT  msfeT  nm  nT  fefe  nffen  W  Til  mm  nfe  fefe  mfe 

Iffer  m  $ylSK  nfe  %  gn  TFT  gn  TTT  Rttfffen  m  %  nRfefe  fe  nfe  ffengvT  fe 

nn  nfer  m,  ggfe  nfe  fnr  ffen  nfe,  fe  mfe  ?fe  %  i  fe  mfe  fe  fe  nr  mfenfe 
nfefe  3ft  nfe  Fnfe  RT  Standing  Committee  %  gRT  mm#  fe  feT  fe  Rtffefe  T§fe 
feT  fefetT  gfe  gt  I  gfe  feT  fetim  feT  fe  fe  WK  TR  mi  feT  gfe  mjg  gn  fefe  feT 
Tif  engagements  fefeF  feT  fe  I  ?fe  tRF  fe  fefef  nT  fe  Tfe  gt  I%W  ■3ftT  fen  fe  T§T 
3TRT  TTFfe  fe  I  mtgn  fe  Standing  Committee  fe  Fnfe  nfe  m  feT  Rim  fenm 

fen  fe  mfe  fe  nrfer  gmm  fen  n?n  %  nfefe  fen  mm  ignsr  ffefe3  fe  mfe 

convener  fe,  fe  fe  nfn  nfe  fe  ffe  fe  ^15  nt  I  mfe  qm  fe  fe  fe  Fm  fe 

ffeifen  fe  n?n  n?n  f  fe  m  fm  gg  qrgg  q^f  fe-qq;  nfe  gg  fefe  mfe 

rnmffe  mfe  nm  fe  nffeR  nm  fe  ggsr  t#  %  w  ffem 
nr  fe  mr  ffenm  mn  fen  nfe  fe  nfe  nm  gir  ffe  gt  fe  i  mfe  mfe  w  % 
nfe  nm  n?r  n  fern  mfe  nfeffe  gfe  mm  n  nm  fen  nffeR  nm  fe  ffefe  fe 
nfefe  n?r  fefe  %  fefe  nn  fe  fe  nn  fe  mm  I  gn  ffefefem  fe  gg  fe  nrwfe 
%  fe  ft  nr  fn  fefe,  fer  mfe  mfer  f  fe  nr  fe  |r  fefe  feffen  nrfeTr  fe  fefe 
fe  ngr  gnfmr  nr  fefe  i  fetr  nfen  fe  m  nr  nfe  i#h  fefe  fen  I  fe  fern 
nn  fe  fe  fen,  fe  fefeM  fe  nfe  t  fefe  nr,  fefe  fe  mi  nt?  mfefe  nr 
mm  gn  anr  nfet  I  grmr  t  fen  mfe  nfen  fen  nfe  nfe  nfe  t  ffefe  nfe  fe  i 
fer  iifeffe  nr§fer  mn  n^fe  fe  mf  fefefe  ffe  gn  i?r  fer  nfe  nr  trf  nn  nfe 
nlfeife  rnn  mi  t,  gnfer  fefe  nfe  t,  femfe  fefe  t,  nmr  nw  fen 
I,  nfe  gfefen  fefe  I,  nfenfefefefefetfefetnfenttTgr  gnn  nnr  gfe 
IfennfennfemfeninfeTnfenn  fefeg  fnr  fe  gn  nfer  n  fe  nn 
1, 3frr  I,  nr  fer  mm  nm  gn  fe  1 1%  m  ntfe  wtmfe,  fegrnr  nw 
cfe  fer  fefe  fer  nrfer  fe,  nrfer  fe  fer  I,  fefe  sm  gfe  I,  fefe  fe  nfe  tfe  mrfe 
fer  fe  tfe  fe  feir  mfer  gnfef  gt%  fer  mfe  fefe  $m  gfe  %  fn  fe  nrfetr  fe  fefe 
gfe  n?n,  ffefe  gfe  fe  ffem  fe  fei  ggr  nfe  nfe  fef  nr  nm  n?fe  fe  nfe  nr 
nfe,  ngr  nfe  iffefefer  fe  nrnt  fen^f  nm  nrrfe  nnr  fe  fern  fe  gn 
m  fe  m  m  nt  nn  nr  fefe,  m  nm  nr  fefe  i  feffen  ffemfe  fen  nr%  fer  f%  m 

81.  Speech,  13  December  1960.  NMML,  Tape  No.  M-53/c  Part  I. 

82 .  In  fact.  Congress  Party  Study  Group  on  Kashmir  m  Parliament,  see  Paraliament  of  India, 
Second  Lok  Sabha,  Who  s  Who  1957  (New  Delhi:  Lok  Sabha  Secretanet,  1957),  p.  337. 

83.  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Varanasi,  UP. 
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RFF  R?f  ##  E  3flF  RTRR  RF  REE  %  FR  RFF  #  #  t#  #  #R,  'jft  R>IH  AfHR  #, 
R3TRRTR  Ft,  EF#t  RFTRTF  FRIT  I  #  RRTRT  RR^R  FtRT  1 1  RRF  RTRT#  #  #  R#  RFR 
RTF  #t  #  #  RR#  R#TR  R#  RTR  Ft#  t  #F  #  EjTRR  #  RTRT  t  EEF  I 

#  RTF  EE  #  RF#  R*|  3?tF  RT$#F  #t  J^jRR  #t  ERE  #  #F  Er#  RF#  RTFR 
E#R§E##^RTFi?FE  RE#  E  f#EE  %  E##  FRRF  RTRRT  EERT,  Ftf#E 
FTlElRT  RTFR  #  RE  RE#  E  RR  RF  RR#R  ft  «t,  RTT#t  ##  RF#  3?tF  RTT#t  FR# 
RTTE  %  RT#  RTT  RTTE  FRET  FtRT  RT I  #F,  RTE  RTRTRTE  EE  %  REE  gR  R#  RR% 
RTRT  FE  RRR  EfRJE  %  I  FE  RRR  #  #F  f#T  %  RIR  ##  RTFR  RtF  #E  #  ##  RTFR 
#1#  RTT  RIR  E#  FtRT,  FTEBR  E#  #  FT#  Fft#  RTT  ERTE  %  I  EFT  #  EE#  FRF  RT  REF  I 
RtF  R##  R#  RET  gfT  RT^T  %,  ETEET  %  RE  ##  %  RE#  Tg#  ETT  FETE#  RR  FE?TF 
EERT  I  #  RTF  #E  ETR  RTF#  RTFpT  Ft  #  #F  RIR  %  RtF  FT#  ERolHH  RnJ#FR5?#F 
E  RET  RF  EbRI,  RF  FET  RR  F#  %,  RE#  RtF  RE#  RRR  RiFRT  #  pETET  RTRTE  Ft 
RTRT  %  E#f#  #  #  RRR  #  #  ET#  RET  RRTF  %  gEE  t#  %  #  F#  E#,  RR  RET 
RTE  FTt#  #,  RTE  RRRT  #  RRR  F#  ^  #  RE#  ETTEET#  E#  ##  %  RR  FT#  RR 
EF#E  t#t,  FTTE  f#t,  RR#  #  RTE  RtR  E#  RtF  #  #  ^R  FTE  EETR,  RRRT  RRR 
EE#  I  Rt  ##  FTRR  #  #  f#ET  RR  REF  #RT  1 1  RET  %  t#RT  f#T#  RRR  RT#  1# 

#  ^  #  RFTF  FtRT  I  tTcjHTcK  cf#  RF,  RRT-ttrt  RR#E#  RF  I  Rt  ^  R#  TTRRE  t  f# 
RRF  RET#  RRT  Rt  %  f#  RR#fe  7RTRT  RRfjT  Ft  3T#t  RFF  %  R?t  I  ^Et  ^  t%  RRT 
EERT  RRFT,  EtRRt  RRR  RTF%  #  EERT  R#,  RFR  ElRRRR  RT#  R?t  R#  I  ElRRRR  ^E# 

#  #  Rft#  F#  t,  RTR  RE#  t,  FRlE  RFT  RTEfRTEfe  Et  RTR  FRTft  RT#  #  #RF  t  #F 
3TTR  3TRFTF  f§TRRRt  EERT  TE#  t  FRT#  RR#F  #  RFT  #F  #RT  I  ^HF#  Rif#  I 
RtRlR#  RFF  FT  RTEfRTRF  #  R#  t  f#  RTf#RTEfe  #  RT  |3gRR  EE  RRT  Ft  #t  RT 
FT?  R#E  FRE  RT#  Ft  R#  ##  #  E#  RTFT  RRT  %,  RRT  R#  %  #1  RR#  Ft  #  RFEEt 
RR#  I  #  #  RIR  RF#  Ft#  I  EE  ElRRRR  RR  R#  FtRT  I  RRT  FTRTF#  RTT,  RRT  ElRT# 
RR,  RcF  #F#  RT,  RRT  3TRTRR  RTT,  #  R#  F#  t,  Rft#,  RRT#  ErTRT  RTTR  E  RR# 
###RTtl##R##  FF#  t  ERRft  FTRTR#  t  ##R  RR  R#  Rtt  RRRRT  FtRT 
%  f#  RRT  #F#  #,  IR  f#TR  #  #T  RRR  rE ,  RR#,  R  EE  EtRR  Em#  Rft  #  I  # 
RFR  #  RpE  FTTFR  RTt  FRfeE  RTFR  #t  RR#ET  t  RTRRft  RFRT  #  RFF  gRTFRTRTR  f 
#F  RT?#F  #  ##  #T  FR  ##  RF  #F  FR  RR  #RRTF  RR%  #t  gRERERTR  E  I 


[Translation  begins: 

You  know  why  we  are  assembled  here  today.  The  Study  Committee  of  Parliament 
for  Jammu  and  Kashmir84  has  decided  to  call  all  the  Party  members  together  to 


84.  See  fn  82  in  this  section. 
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welcome  Mr.  Bakhshi  and  Mr.  Sadiq  and  to  express  our  happiness  at  the  new 
turn  of  events  in  Kashmir,  or  old  colleagues  working  together  once  again.  The 
Standing  Committee  had  to  organise  this  in  a  hurry,  so  many  members  may  not 
have  been  informed.  I  was  informed  only  last  evening.  Many  people  who  wanted 
to  come  have  not  been  informed.  Anyhow,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  our 
Standing  Committee  members  for  having  organised,  especially  their  convener, 
Shri  Raghunath  Singh,85  who  should  now  start  the  proceedings.  For  my  part,  I 
would  only  like  to  mention  that  even  when  we  first  heard,  some  weeks  ago, 
that  Shri  Bakhshi  and  Shri  Sadiq  are  holding  talks  I  was  very  happy  and  told 
Shri  Bakhshi  so.  He  had  said  that  if  he  succeeded  in  this  venture,  we  would  all 
be  happy  and  apart  from  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  Kashmir.  Ultimately,  the 
test  of  all  this  lies  in  how  an  individual  fulfils  his  responsibilities.  As  you  know, 
Kashmir  is  a  special  issue  and  there  have  been  peculiar  complications  in  the  last 
few  years,  though  you  may  find  that  outside  events  do  not  affect  the  life  of 
Kashmir  very  profoundly.  Life  goes  on  there,  progress  is  being  made,  difficulties 
are  faced  successfully  and  sometimes  mistakes  are  also  made — all  these  things 
go  on  as  usual.  Verbal  attacks  from  outside,  etc.  do  not  have  much  effect.  But 
the  problem  remains  thorny.  The  only  solution  is  to  cooperate  with  them  and 
work  for  the  people’s  progress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  Kashmir.  It  is  time  not  only  of  Kashmir  but  of  all  the  States, 
that  much  that  we  would  have  liked  to  have  done  remains  undone.  There  are 
many  evils  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  remove.  We  would  have  certainly 
liked  to  have  made  a  clean  sweep  if  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  do  so.  But  many 
difficulties  come  in  the  way.  And  perhaps  it  is  a  fact  that  when  we  have  to 
work  very  hard  for  something,  the  result  achieved  is  more  valuable  and  strong. 
What  is  achieved  easily  is  not  fully  appreciated  and  slips  away  too. 

The  affairs  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  have  imposed  a  great  deal  of  strain  on 
Mr.  Bakhshi  but  he  has  borne  the  burden  well.  When  Shri  Sadiq  was  in 
Government,  he  also  worked  very  hard  and  made  the  burden  less  heavy  for 
others.  Anyhow,  all  these  things  happened  and  it  is  useless  to  go  into  all  that 
just  now.  Now  the  matter  rests  with  these  two  gentlemen  once  again.  Of  course 
others  are  also  involved  like  the  workers  there,  etc.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
people  have  expressed  their  happiness  at  the  turn  of  events  very  strongly.  A 
few  may  be  displeased  here  and  there,  that  is  a  different  matter.  And 
undoubtedly,  this  will  create  a  new  atmosphere  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  which 
will  perhaps  create  better  working  conditions  there.  After  all,  whatever  is  being 
done  does  not  merely  involve  issuing  orders  from  above.  It  has  to  be  done  by 


85.  See  fn  83  in  this  section. 
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the  people.  There  can  be  success  only  if  the  people  cooperate  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  So  when  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  willing  cooperation, 
the  result  is  different.  So  there  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  strong 
government.  Secondly,  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  minimises  back-biting 
and  constant  complaints  against  one  another.  If  there  are  any  complaints,  they 
should  be  aired  in  Parliament.  There  are  ways  of  complaining.  The  Parliament 
can  deal  with  these  things  much  better  and  punish  the  wrong-doers.  Criticism, 
however,  ought  to  be  constructive,  not  destructive.  If  something  is  genuinely 
wrong,  it  is  perfectly  alright  to  point  out  so  that  it  may  be  rectified.  But  it  has 
to  be  done  in  a  friendly  way,  not  with  a  view  to  destroying  something. 

So  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Shri  Bakhshi  and  Shri  Sadiq  and  also  the 
people  of  Kashmir  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 


Translation  ends] 


(iii)  Madhya  Pradesh 

40.  To  Mahant  Laxmi  Narain  Das:No  Signature 
Campaigns86 

5  fctfCsR  1960 

ftft!  FF^rT  #, 

3FW  2  RflHT  *FT  fftjTT  I  gft  §3TT  SJT  1%  TFFJT  %  7  elR 

fttftf  ft,  ftJRft  31s  ft#  ftt  ft,  FTtim  ftft  *et  wm  tjffit  i  tjti#  ^  ft  fttw  w 
2jt  ftft  ^ift  ft#m  ft  ftk  ftsraFrr  ft  sifft-sifft  ftftn  m  \m  ftft  m  tiff  gft 

tftm  %  fftftf  TIFF  ft  ftt  FTTTftR  ft^T  3F|ftFT  %  ftft  gft  ftgTT  FFRFF  ft  I  FF 

ftt  ftft  m  1#  m;  gft§T  <fi  cfft  ft.  #w$ftft  tttitf  ft  ftftT  ^nfftft, 

wftft  ft  #  ftft  FFT#  ftftIT  ft  #  I  ftftTTFTT  ft  ftft  FT.  ftraft  5FFT  STT 

ftftftFr  ^iFfftft  ftt  ft  i  ftn  ftrarc  ft  ftF  wft  ^  ^iftr  ^ft  ftftr  Ftft  tiff 

3TT  TFT  ft  I  3FTT  f#T  ft  cftft  FFlftR  ftft  ft  #  ft§TT  iJTTTT  s[FT  ft,  ftft  FT.  cFR5^  cFT  GIFT 
FftT  ftTFFTT  ^nfftft  I 

31FFFT 
['FWFTTTF'T  ftFF] 


86.  Letter  to  the  President,  MPCC,  1957-59. 

87.  For  AICC  meeting,  Raipur,  see  SWJN/SS/62/items  15-18. 

88.  See  also  SWJN/SS/64/items  18-19  and  Appendix  7. 
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[Translation  begins: 

My  dear  Mahantji, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  December.  I  came  to  know  that  after  the 
Raipur  Session89  some  people,  among  whom  there  were  some  Ministers  also, 
had  raised  the  question  of  collecting  signatures.  After  that  I  had  gone  to  Bhopal 
and  met  the  Ministers  and  also  Deshlahra  individually.90 1  made  it  very  clear  that 
collecting  the  signatures  from  any  side  would  be  extremely  inappropriate  and  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  the  work  in  Madhya  Pradesh  should  be 
done  on  the  advice  of  Dr  Kailas  Nath  Katju,  in  the  Government  and  in  our 
organisation  also.  I  had  asked  Deshlahra  to  meet  Dr  Katju  which  he  did  after 
that.  In  my  opinion,  the  atmosphere  there  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  better. 
If  the  issue  of  collecting  signatures  is  raised  again,  it  would  be  very  wrong  and 
Dr  Katju’s  attention  should  be  drawn  towards  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Translation  ends] 


(iv)  Mysore 


41.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Squabbles91 


December  5,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  have  just  read  your  note  on  the  Mysore  situation.92  You  are  having  a  meeting 
of  the  Working  Committee  on  17th.  Presumably  you  will  have  a  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Board  about  that  time.  Can  this  matter  wait  till  then? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present 
Ministry  should  continue,  and  Jatti  may  be  given  permission  to  add  one  or  two 
persons  to  it  without  dislodging  any  existing  Minister.  If  Nijalingappa  thinks 
that  some  of  the  existing  Ministers  are  lacking  in  integrity,  surely  it  is  up  to  him 


89.  See  fn  87  in  this  section. 

90.  See  fn  88  in  this  section. 

91.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  PB  (A)-Vni/1958, 
Box  52(a).  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

92 .  See  Appendix  2  3 . 
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to  give  us  some  kind  of  evidence  to  this  effect.  We  do  not  require  what  might 
be  called  legal  evidence,  but  we  must  have  something  to  catch  hold  of. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


42.  To  R.B.  Bidari:  Jatti  Ministry’s  Troubles93 


December  16,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Bidari, 

I  have  seen  your  letter  of  December  10th  to  the  Congress  President  about 
Mysore.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  question  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Jatti  Ministry.  Nor  has  he  been  advised  to  reconstitute  his  Cabinet  as  a  whole. 
The  suggestion  made  has  been  that  he  might  add  to  his  Cabinet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(v)  The  North  East 

43.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Nominations  to  the  Lok  Sabha94 

December  2,  1960 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  November95  about  the  nomination  for  the  Lok  Sabha 
from  the  NEFA  came  to  me  some  days  ago.  Before  sending  you  a  reply  I 
wanted  to  enquire  into  certain  matters.  Hence  the  delay. 

This  vacancy  occurred  some  months  ago.  I  think  that  we  have  been  rather 
remiss  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  Although  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  not 
filling  a  casual  vacancy,  I  think  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  leave  the  seat  vacant  and 
the  area  unrepresented  in  Parliament.  I  say  so  because  a  suggestion  was  made 
some  little  time  ago  that  we  need  not  fill  this  vacancy.  I  am  clear  that  we  should 
fill  it. 

93.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bijapur  South,  Mysore. 

94.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.  MHA,  (MEA,  File  No.  39  (25)-Nefa/60),  pp.  1 3- 
14/c.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

95.  Appendix  10. 
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You  suggest  the  name  of  Daying  Ering.  He  is  certainly  a  good  officer  and 
would  normally  be  suitable  for  nomination  to  Parliament.  But  in  case  he  is  to  be 
nominated,  he  will  have  to  resign  from  his  present  post  in  the  Indian  Frontier 
Administrative  Service.  Our  Ministry  would  be  sorry  to  lose  him  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  suitable  young  men  from  the  tribal  areas  for  senior  posts  in 
the  NEFA  administration.  Also,  it  has  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  fair  to  him 
to  give  up  a  post  for  which  he  has  been  specially  trained  and  in  which  he  has 
gained  experience.  The  nomination  would  be  for  the  remaining  period  of  this 
Parliament,  that  is,  for  about  a  year  and  four  months,  when  it  will  lapse.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  re-nominate  him  for  the  next  Parliament,  and  this  may 
well  happen  if  he  does  well  here.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  give  guarantees  to  this 
effect. 

You  suggest  that  he  might  be  made  a  Parliamentary  Secretary.  I  do  not 
rule  this  out,  but  a  kind  of  guarantee  to  this  effect  has  not  been  given  to  any 
one  previously.  A  Parliamentary  Secretary  gets  no  salary  or  other  payment 
apart  from  the  normal  MP's  salary  and  emoluments  which  amount  to  between 
700  and  800  rupees  a  month,  depending  on  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  The 
actual  payment  is  Rs.  400/-  a  month  plus  Rs.  21/-  for  every  day  of  attendance. 
Thus  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  gets  no  extra  income  over  that  of  an  MP.  All 
MPs  have  a  free  pass  on  railways  in  India. 

If  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  is  sent  on  duty  somewhere,  he  gets  the  usual 
daily  allowance.  This  may  apply  in  certain  circumstances  to  all  MPs  who  go  on 
duty. 

The  question  thus  is  first  whether  he  is  agreeable  to  come  here,  and  secondly 
whether  we  should  welcome  this.  I  confess  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  remove 
him  from  a  post  in  which  he  can  do  good  work  and  which  offers  a  career  for 
him. 

The  Adviser  of  the  NEFA  has  suggested  two  other  names.  One  is  Kutik 
Moyong.  But  I  understand  that  he  does  not  understand  English  at  all.  This 
would  be  a  disability  in  Parliament.  Another  name  suggested  is  that  of  Matin 
Dei.  Matin  Dei  is  also  an  Abor,  from  the  Siang  Frontier  Division.  He  is  working 
as  a  Base  Superintendent  in  the  NEFA.  He  would  also  have  to  give  up  his 
present  post  if  he  comes  to  Parliament.  Considering  his  present  salary,  he  would 
not  be  a  loser  financially  thereby.  The  question  again  will  arise  about  his  re¬ 
nomination  to  the  next  Parliament. 

I  should  like  you  to  consider  these  names  or  any  others  that  may  suggest 
themselves  to  you,  and  also  consult  the  Governor. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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44.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Nominate  Daying  Ering  to  Lok 
Sabha96 


December  2,  1960 

My  dear  Vishnu  Sahay, 

Your  Chief  Minister  wrote  to  me  suggesting  that  we  might  nominate  Daying 
Ering97  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Lok  Sabha  caused  by  the  resignation  of  a  previous 
Member,  Shri  Chowkhamoon  Gohain.98  This  vacancy  occurred  in  April  last, 
and  I  am  rather  sorry  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  it  sooner.  I  agree  that  we 
should  nominate  someone  from  the  NEFA. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  choose  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  persons  in 
the  NEFA.  The  Chief  Minister  recommended  Daying  Ering  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Frontier  Administrative  Service.  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  suitable. 
But  we  would  be  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  service.99  Also  he  would  financially 
be  a  loser. 

Daying  Ering  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  come  here  even  though  this 
means  his  leaving  the  service.  But  he  appears  to  require  an  assurance  that  he 
would  be  made  a  Parliamentary  Secretary. 

I  have  written  to  the  Chief  Minister,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
him.  Will  you  please  consult  the  Chief  Minister  and  let  us  know  what  your 
views  are? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


96.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam.  MHA,  (MEA,  File  No.  39  (25)-Nefa/60),  p.  12c.  Also 
available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

97.  Pioneer  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  movement  m  Arunachal  Pradesh;  nominated  Lok  Sabha 
MP  m  1961;  Umon  Deputy  Munster  in  1967.  See  the  official  website  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh  Government:  http://arunachahpr.gov.in/xGovLed.htm  (accessed  on  21  May  2014). 

98.  A  nominated  Lok  Sabha  MP,  1 952-1960. 

99.  See  also  Subimal  Dutf  s  note  to  Nehru,  Appendix  19. 
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45.  To  Ranendra  Mohan  Das:  The  Language  Question100 


2nd  December,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Das, 

I  have  your  letter  of  30th  November.  As  I  wrote  to  you  previously,  I  think  that 
it  was  open  to  any  member  from  Cachar  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
language  question  and  even  to  criticise  the  official  Bill.  This  is  not  usually  done, 
but  on  that  special  occasion  we  ourselves  permitted  this.  Of  course,  whatever 
speech  might  be  delivered  should  be  in  restrained  language. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


46.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  No  Disciplining  Members 
from  Cachar101 


2nd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

You  will  remember  my  drawing  your  attention  to  the  report  I  had  received  that 
some  kind  of  notices  had  been  issued  to  Assam  M.L.As  from  Cachar  and  there 
was  a  possibility  of  disciplinary  action  against  them  because  of  some  speeches 
they  had  delivered  on  the  language  question  in  the  Assembly.  You  wrote  to  me 
that  there  was  no  question  of  disciplinary  action.  Yet,  I  find  that  you  have  sent 
a  letter  to  Ranendra  Mohan  Das102  asking  for  an  explanation  about  some  speech 
he  had  delivered  on  the  language  question.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter  which 
you  are  reported  to  have  sent. 

If  I  may  say  so,  such  a  demand  made  for  explanation  is  neither  politically 
wise  nor  quite  right  in  view  of  the  definite  assurance  that  we  had  given  from 
here  that  members  from  Cachar  could  speak  as  they  liked  on  these  issues. 
After  that  assurance  of  ours  he  was  perfectly  right  to  criticise  the  Bill.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Cachar  the  Bill  was  not  liked  and  to  some  extent  it  was 
his  duty  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  Assembly.  But,  apart  from  this, 
this  kind  of  approach  seems  to  me  quite  unwise.  The  question  is  whether  you 


100.  Letter  to  an  MLA,  Assam,  and  President,  Karunganj  District  Congress  Committee, 
Assam. 

101.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Munster  of  Assam. 

1 02 .  See  Appendix  9 . 
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are  trying  to  win  over  the  people  who  have  been  greatly  irritated  by  your  language 
policy  or  to  try  to  suppress  them.  I  hope  you  will  give  thought  to  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


47.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Relief  for  Bengalis  from  Assam103 


3rd  December,  1960 


[My  dear  Bidhan,] 

Anil  K.  Chanda104  has  sent  me  letters  from  Asha  Devi  Aryanayakam105  and 
Nabakrushna  Chaudhuri106  saying  that  Bengali  families  in  Assam  who  have 
suffered  from  the  recent  disturbances  require  urgent  help  in  the  shape  of 
blankets,  etc.  I  understand  that  you  have  already  helped  them.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  Relief  Fund  is  in  a  very  low  condition  now.  I  am,  however,  sending 
you  a  cheque  for  rupees  fifty  thousand.  Will  you  kindly  utilise  this  sum  for 
blankets  which  should  be  sent  to  Asha  Devi  Aryanayakam,  Shanti  Sena  Camp, 
Sarania  Ashram,  Gauhati.  I  am  told  that  it  would  be  easier  to  have  these  blankets 
sent  from  Calcutta  than  from  here. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


103.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

104.  Deputy  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 

1 05 .  She  was  in  charge  of  Sewagram  Ashram,  later  joined  Vinoba  Bhave’s  Gramdan  and  Bhoodan 
movements. 

106.  A  Sarvodaya  worker  who  negotiated  with  Nagas  for  peace;  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa, 
1950-56. 
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48.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Assam  Taxation  Act107 


December  5,  1960 


My  dear  Chaliha, 

Your  letter  of  December  1st  with  its  enclosure  about  the  recent  judgement  of 
the  Supreme  Court  affecting  the  Assam  Taxation  Act,  1954. 108  This  judgement, 
as  you  point  out,  raises  wide  and  important  issues.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
considered  at  the  National  Development  Council  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
January.  But,  even  before  that,  it  should  be  carefully  considered  by  our  lawyers. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  written  to  Pantji  about  this.  Anyhow,  I  am  sending 
your  letter  to  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


49.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Extradition109 

Niranjan  Singh: 110  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  Government  have  decided  to  enforce  the  Indian  Extradition 
Act  of  1903  to  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  and  the  Tuensang 
District  of  Naga  Hills  and  Tuensang  Area; 

(b)  if  so,  by  when  it  is  likely  to  be  enforced? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  legal  steps  necessary  in  this  regard  are  under  examination. 

Niranjan  Singh:  May  I  know.  Sir,  what  was  the  emergency  for  enforcing 
this  Indian  Extradition  Act  there? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  This  Act  is  not  enforced. 


107.  Lette  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

108.  The  judgement  of  26  September  1960  held  The  Assam  Taxation  (on  Goods  Carried  by 
Roads  and  Inland  Waterways)  Act,  1954  invalid  and  unconstitutional.  See  The  Times  of 
India ,  27  September  1960. 

109.  Oral  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1083-1084. 

110.  PSP,  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  reason  is  that  the  Law  Ministry  thinks  that  way.  We  had 
no  desire  to  enforce  it  and  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  officers  who 
are  in  the  border  therefore  handing  over  the  criminals  and  others.  But  our 
Ministry  of  Law  thought  that  that  was  not  strictly  legal.  Therefore,  we  had  to 
examine  this  question  from  that  point  of  view. 

Jaswant  Singh:111  The  North  East  Frontier  Agency  and  the  Tuensang  District 
of  Naga  Hills  and  Tuensang  Area  are  our  own  territory  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  question  of  enforcing  the  Extradition  Act  arises  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  in  relation  to  Burma  on  the  other  side. 


50.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Creation  of  Naga  State112 

N.M.  Lingam:113  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state  the  progress  so 
far  made  in  the  implementation  of  Government’s  decision  to  set  up  a  separate 
state  for  the  Nagas? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Exteranl  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  The  election  of 
representatives  to  the  Interim  Body  to  be  constituted  during  the  transitional 
period  to  assist  and  advise  the  Governor  of  Assam  in  the  administration  of 
the  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  Area  has  almost  been  completed.  Only  one  tribe 
has  still  to  elect  its  representative.  A  regulation  is  being  drafted  to  bring  the 
transitional  arrangements  into  force.  The  creation  of  the  new  state  would 
entail  Parliamentary  legislation  and  also  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  for  the  necessary  legislative  measures. 

N.  M.  Lingam:  Is  the  tribe  from  which  the  representative  has  not  been 
elected  the  same  from  which  the  rebel  leader  Phizo  hails?  If  so,  are 
government  confident  of  holding  election  in  this  tribe  also  in  the  near  future? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  do  not  know  whether  Phizo  hails  from  that  tribe  but  the 
tribe  which  has  not  so  far  sent  its  representative  is  the  Angamis. 


111.  Independent,  from  Rajasthan. 

1 12.  Oral  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1099-1103. 

113.  Congress,  from  Madras. 
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N.M.  Lingam:  May  I  know  whether  government  is  satisfied  that 
circumstances  from  the  political  and  law  and  order  points  of  view  are 
propitious  for  undertaking  the  new  set-up  as  envisaged  by  the  government 
towards  the  end  of  this  year? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Sir,  conditions  there  do  warrant  the  arrangement  for  an 
interim  administration  although  there  have  been  certain  disturbances  in  the 
law  and  order  situation. 

Jaswant  Singh:  I  would  like  to  know  why  this  separate  State  for  Nagas  is 
being  created  even  though  it  may  be  an  uneconomic  one.  What  are  the 
special  reasons  for  creating  this  state?  Are  the  people  there  dissatisfied 
with  the  link  with  Assam?  What  are  the  reasons? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  the  course  of  the  question,  the  hon.  Member  wants  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  policy  relating  to  the  Nagas.  I  made  a  statement  about 
this  at  the  time  this  was  done. 

Maheswar  Naik: 1 14  May  I  know  whether  the  set-up  of  the  new  state  will  be 
a  state  within  the  state  or  whether  this  will  be  a  full-fledged  state  altogether? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can  only  refer  the  hon.  Member  to  the  statement  I 
made  previously.  He  can  draw  his  own  inferences  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  take  a  number  of  years  before  even  those  provisions  agreed  to  take 
effect,  and  as  for  the  Tuensang  part  of  it,  for  ten  years  definitely  they  do 
not  come  into  one  picture.  It  will  be  decided  after  that. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  invited  to 
inaugurate  the  new  Council  and  that  he  has  agreed  to  do  so  towards  the 
end  of  December? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes  and  no;  “yes”  because  I  have  been  invited  to  do  so  but 
‘no’  because  I  am  not  going  there  in  December. 

B.K.P.  Sinha:115  May  I  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  a  position  to 
give  an  assurance  that  thereafter  no  states  would  be  concerned  without 
prior  consultation  with  Parliament? 


114.  Congress,  from  Onssa. 

115.  Congress,  from  Bihar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  asking  for  an  assurance  about  the  future. 

K.  Santhanam:116  May  I  know  whether  this  question  of  the  Naga  State  is 
handled  by  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  or  the  Home  Ministry? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Tuensang  area  was  separated  about  two  or  three  years 
ago.117  It  was  in  fact  a  state  but  without  certain  authorities  and  powers  of  a 
state.  All  that  has  been  done  now  is  to  give  certain  additional  powers  and  to 
have  certain  internal  arrangements.  The  separation  has  been  there  for  a  number 
of  years. 

As  regards  the  hon.  Member's  question,  it  is  handled  by  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry. 

H.N.  Kunzru:118  How  was  the  Naga  Hills  District  a  state  before  its  separation 
from  Assam? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  not  a  separate  state.  I  said  that  it  was  separated  from 
Assam.  The  Naga  Hills  first  became  a  district  and  then  about  two  years  ago  the 
Tuensang  Division  was  joined  to  the  Naga  Hills  to  form  the  Naga  Hills-Tuensang 
Area,  N.H.T.A.,  entirely  separated  from  Assam  although,  in  a  constitutional 
sense  there  was  no  change  made — certain  orders  and  legislations  we  have 
placed  before  the  Cabinet — it  was  quite  separate  and  it  was  placed  more  or  less 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  NEFA  area. 

H.  N.  Kunzru:  Is  NEFA  regarded  as  a  state  by  the  Government  of  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  NEFA  is  not  a  state  nor  is  it  part  of  Assam.  It  is  a  separate 
entity,  and  all  I  am  saying  is  that  N.H.T.A.,  also  is  a  separate  entity  more  or  less 
on  the  same  basis  as  NEFA.  There  has  been  no  separation  nor  is  authority  and 
power  being  given  to  the  representatives  of  that  separate  entity. 

H.  N.  Kunzru  :  That  under  the  Constitution  NEFA  is  part  of  Assam  but  is, 
however,  being  managed  by  the  Central  Government  again  under  the 
Constitution? 


116.  Congress,  from  Madras. 

117.  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  Area  was  constituted  as  an  administrative  unit  on  1  December 
1957;  see  SWJN/SS/40/pp.  400  and  402. 

118.  Independent,  from  UP. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  exactly  what  I  said.  Strictly,  under  the  Constitution, 
maybe  it  is  part  of  Assam  but  in  effect  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Assam  at  the 
present  moment  or  for  some  years  past. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:119  We  had  always  been  told  by  the  Government  that  they 
would  take  political  initiative  along  with  punitive  and  other  measures  to 
bring  about  the  normal  situation  in  that  area.  May  I  know  as  to  what  political 
steps  or  initiatives  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  after  the 
announcement  about  the  future  separate  state  for  the  Nagas? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  political  initiative  was  that  announcement.  It  is  now 
being  carried  out. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  announcement.  The  question 
was  how  to  reach  out  to  those  areas? 

Chairman:120  It  is  being  carried  out  now. 

T.S.  Avinashlingam  Chettiar:121  Is  the  formation  of  a  new  state  an  act  of 
the  legislature  or  is  it  done  through  an  executive  fiat? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Unless  that  is  done,  there  will  not  be  any  State. 


51 .  Chinese  Aid  to  Naga  Rebels122 

Questions  relating  to  this  report  in  the  Observer  newspaper  were  put  as 
Supplementaries  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  gave  a  reply  to  them.  That  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Chinese  are  giving  aid  to 
the  Naga  rebels.123  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  say  about  this  matter. 

2.  No  request  was  made  to  UN  about  any  kind  of  help  in  connection  with 
the  Naga  rebels.  In  the  ordinary  course,  we  keep  the  Burmese  authorities 
informed  of  any  troubles  on  the  frontier.  This  information  was  given  to  them 


119.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 

120.  S.  Radliaknshnan. 

121.  Congress,  from  Madras. 

122.  Note,  8  December  1 960,  not  indicated  to  whom  but  probably  for  the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat. 

123.  See  also  item  55. 
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some  time  ago  when  the  Naga  rebels  were  going  into  Burmese  territory.  The 
Burmese  authorities  have  always  expressed  their  willingness  to  deal  with  them, 
but  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  do  much  in  that  area. 

3.  I  suggest  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  make  a  further  statement  in 
the  House  on  this  subject.  What  I  have  said  above  may,  if  Mr.  Speaker  so 
wishes,  be  conveyed  to  the  Hon’ble  Member  who  has  given  this  Calling  Attention 
Notice. 


52.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  British  Citizenship  for  Phizo124 

Ila  Palchoudhuri : 1 25 
Ramganb:126 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Naga  rebel  leader  Shri  A.Z.  Phizo  recently 
applied  to  the  U.K.  Government  for  grant  of  British  citizenship  to  him; 

(b)  whether  the  U.K.  Government  have  made  any  reference  to  the 
Government  of  India  about  it;  and 

(c)  if  so,  what  has  been  Government  of  India’s  reaction  thereto? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Exteranal  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon)  :  (a)  to  (c). 
Our  High  Commission  in  London  was  informed  by  the  U.K.  Government 
that  it  had  become  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  decision  on  Shri  Phizo ’s 
claim  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  British  subject. 

The  U.K.  authorities  discussed  this  matter  with  our  High  Commission 
officials  and  decided  that  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  Shri 
Phizo,  they  were  prepared  to  regard  him  as  having  been  bom  in  the  former 
British  India;  after  independence  Shri  Phizo  had  become  a  citizen  of  India 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution;  by  virtue  of  that  citizenship,  he 
had  the  status  of  a  British  subject  under  the  British  Nationality  Act,  1948. 

In  a  meeting  between  our  High  Commission  officials  and  the 
representatives  of  the  U.K.  authorities  it  was  accepted  that  Phizo  had  been 
given  the  status  of  a  British  subject  specifically  on  the  basis  of  his  Indian 
citizenship  and  that  if  he  applies  for  a  passport,  he  would  be  referred  to  the 
Indian  authorities. 

124.  Oral  answers,  8  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4495-1500. 

125.  Congress,  from  Nabadwip,  West  Bengal. 

126.  Independent,  from  Basti,  UP. 
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Ila  Palchoudhuri:  Is  the  citizenship  only  for  one  year  and  after  that  it  will  be 
reviewed  again  or  is  it  a  permanent  citizenship? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Any  person  who  has  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
one  year  has  the  right  to  be  registered  for  citizenship. 

Ila  Palchoudhuri:  When  Shri  Phizo  landed  in  London,  was  it  with  an  El 
Salvador  passport  that  he  had? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  He  had  an  El  Salvador  passport.  But  he  was  allowed  to 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  identification 
furnished  by  Rev.  Michael  Scott127  and  Mrs.  Ursula  Bowers.128  He  did  not 
use  the  El  Salvador  passport  for  that  purpose. 

R§FRT  RfF  :129  FRf  flfeT  W  yjt  Rrtt  W  I  FRRRT 

Ff£  FFR  #  cases  t,  Ft  FTfttF  t,  FF%  FiRF  FFT  f^FRt  # 
wm^T%nT? 

5RJRT  *Rft  FFT  t^RR-?RRT  F#  (FFTFRFTF  %R)  :  FRft  Ft  FFt%  FFTF  gFt  FF^T 
FF  F#  m\  W  fe  lifer  fFfFFF%F  FT  FFFt  FrfSRRTT  fetT  FFT  1 1  FF  FFT  FFt 
1%  #FF  RtfiFH  FF  I,  flfeT  FRJF  Rt  FFFF  R§FRT  3TR  lf%FF  ?fiFF  RtPiFF 
F?t  %,  RtpRF  PtFtFF  flfeT  RRRtFF  FT  FF  R^FRT  feTT  FTFT  I  FR  FF  flfet 
RRRtFF  F#  §F  RtfFF  FFF^  FRIFF  R^FRT  tFFT  FFT,  #Rt  F^  F?T  Ftl'  FT 

%  -3TR:  g^R  %  *ft  ft%  #  frrrT  r£ff  ftwT  %  i  gFT%  fft  Rfeg  %  rf 
rift!  %  RtfoF  frtr  wM  Fft  FFFft  fw  ft  #  ff  FFFft  fft  %  ftf  ^t 

Rf  FTFFT  F%FT  I  ftlfeT  RtfidH  Ft%  %  ^Rlft  FRt  t  FFfo  FF  MltWU  FFT  %  Tft 
RTFRt  1 1 


RTF  g*RT  fFF  :13°  %ftF  #R  FRF  Ft  #F  FF  FFF  Ft  FRRFR  R^FJ^f  FldlFRJl  I 
FRTFft  §F  3TtT  fFTFt  %  FR#F  HHlR>-h  §F,  flfet  RRFFR  ft-  Ft  FFFft 
gfFFTft  Fft  FT  FFF  fftFT  %  FFT  FtRF  ftt  FF  RTFFRTf I  fft  FF  FFFt 

fftR^  fInIRIFF  t,  FF  ftFTRtFFf  ftt  fftfeT  RRFFR  Fft  WRTFTT  FTft  fft  FF  FFFft 
FTfftRT  FFT  ftF  ft? 


127.  British  Missionary,  Director  of  Africa  Bureau,  London,  1952-68,  and  host  of  Phizo  in 
London. 

128.  A  pioneer  anthropologist  in  the  Naga  Hills. 

129.  Congress,  from  Varanasi,  UP. 

130.  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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EElfREIE  kFE  :  EF  E§E kkfcT  ETE  EIRktE  TFRE'  %  3#  !  FH  EEH  3FR  Ekf  1TR#E 

HHiRch,  fRee  ftferR,  k  t  kt  e  %  treeT  Reem  TEEk  t  kk  e  fe  REk 

PRbEEl  RTEk  1 1  EEEk  REEEElk  EE  eM  EE^E  Ek  1 1  kk  EF  ERidkEE  %  #T 
ERR  Ek  E§  REEM  TEEk  1 tk  #  TEE  ER#E  HHlfkE  Ek  t#  fkEEH  TEEk  I  EF 
EEEE  EE^E  %,  RE  TEE  R>  Ekf  TIRT  extradition  treaty  FTT  Ek  R,  FER  kk  dHEi 

#e  R  e  k  i  ef  Ek  I,  ^pR  ink  eeeR  Rkkr  Epk  wet  ef  teeR  1 1 

EERR  fkF  :13‘  T3TFT%  Ek  ETE  EF  %  fR>  ERE  TRE5R  %  flfelT  TRETR  R  ET^  FH 
ETFEkHTEEktETEk,  %  frRTt  eR,  fEE  TR  Re  f^UIH  k  ETFJE  %  gETfEET 
TE^  gEEk  EER  t,  EFT  RET  Elk  I  EET  FETR  ETE>  R  EF  EFT  Ek  E^  %? 

EETFTE1E  RFE  :  EFT  EE  3TTE  ETE  TJE  tR  R  ET  Rf  ReR  Ei  eR  R? 

EETFE  Rtf  :  Rt  ReR  R  Ek  R  I 

♦ 

EETFTE1E  RfE  :  Rt  E#,  ?eR  Rfa  TTEFTER  ETE  eR  Ek  1 1  E  gdlfTIE  W  RR 
E  W  EFTFfT  I 

E.E.  RRR  :152  RET  EHTERR  EFfEE  EF  EEHTR  eR  Tgqr  ERR  fe  RET  ETTE  TOR 
%  extradition  treaty  ETTR  ET  fkRHR  R  FH  RtTE  R  RRf  k  Ekt  ETEfHTH  RTET 
%?  EfR  R  Rt  ETTEE  TEH  EET  fkEiHT  Rk  E5E  RE  EF  extradition  treaty  RR 
Ek  TFETEET  |?  RR  FE  THEET  k  HERE  ETTE  ET  ETEJE  R  HgETT  Rf  ReR  EET 
RfRe  tzjIer  %  tfET  TERR  I  %  fl%R  Ek  HTETTT  HR  TER  R  tR  %? 

HETFTHTHRfE  :  ftTT  E#  kt  Elk  PlEk  REfT  1 1  EF  «ft  RiEt  ^  kREE  TEnE  %  ET 
3TFT  WM  %  extradition  treaty 


^T.kT.  :  extradition  treaty  %  3ft  ^TT 

%  klP-fH  ^TF  3TFT  tl^lkl  %  I 

'dc|l6<dM  :  ^ft  ^  "TFT  TJ^T  ^TT  ?PF  %  3TFT  treaty  ^  Ft 

^  I  44)  '3TRTft  ^  fkT^  H^l  ^FRTT  %,  cbl^  W^TdT  %  Pb<  '3TIFTft 

$m%\ 


131.  Socialist  Party,  from  Firozabad,  UP. 

132.  Congress,  from  Hamirpur,  UP. 
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HR.  fslfft  :  H7  T<H  cRI  TS  SIT  f%  3PR  extradition  treaty  R7  #T  R 

ft#  ft  f##t  #r  hr  %  -pnm  rt  rtut  sit  i 

#  extradition  treaty  #  HRR  #  HM  #T  f#fe  #1  nwi  % 

#fa  #tf  f#RHlft  jf  I  sit  ^f,  #i  Wl  IRT  W  §3H? 

'jRRItfltf  :  #t  #T,  #  #t  f'L'Jll  #  3RTRT  RTR  if  RT  ^  |  «[#  #  Hif  Rfr 

W#TT  §f  %  I  #  HHM  ?Mfj%  TRT  HT%  #  HI#  #  HRH  ft#  %  #fR  ##R  ft #  1 1 
TflfTf  si#  «rf#p  #i  g^pf  #  piR  ^TfTfl  treaty  Hff  %  #k  fH#  HTt  #  s§5  TH# 
«lld#)d  gf,  HjS  Mlf  TR#  H  R%-R%  H#  faff  H#  t,  HR  spp#  cppM  #k  wfl 
If#  if  %  fH  TT,  31#  TR>  >31#  ?R>  g#  HTT  %  HF  HFRT RKT  <3TFt  sift  HfT  f  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Raghunath  Singh:133  Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  Phizo  has  been  given 
British  citizenship,  will  he  be  brought  to  India  for  trial  of  these  cases,  the 
charges  that  are  pending  against  him? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  the  reply  that  you  just  heard  it  has  not  been  said  that  he 
has  been  given  British  citizenship.  It  was  stated  that  he  is  an  Indian  citizen, 
according  to  British  law  his  status  is  that  of  an  Indian.  But  in  Britain  he  is 
accorded  the  status  of  a  British  subject.  He  has  not  become  a  British  citizen  but 
he  has  been  given  that  status  just  like  any  citizen  going  from  India  or  from  any 
of  the  Commonwealth  countries  is  given  that  status,  so  that  they  can  live  there 
with  that  status.  But  if  he  requires  his  passport,  he  will  have  to  ask  the 
Government  of  India.  Becoming  a  British  citizen  means  that  he  gets  a  passport 
from  there. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:134  Looking  to  the  mutual  friendly  relations  between 
Britain  and  India  and  the  facilities  that  the  British  Government  has  promised 
to  accord  him,  does  India  consider  it  appropriate  that  since  there  are  charges 
against  him,  the  British  Government  should  be  informed  about  them  and 
they  should  be  asked  to  extradite  him? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  the  Honourable  Member  has  said  is  an  extremely 
complex  issue.  At  the  present,  if  any  Indian  citizen  is  in  England,  neither  can 


133.  See  hi  129  in  this  section. 

134.  See  fn  130  in  this  section. 
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they  extradite  him  nor  can  we  get  him  out  of  there.  There  is  no  law  which 
permits  this.  Just  as  they  cannot  extradite  any  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries,  they  cannot  extradite  an  Indian  citizen.  That  is  their  law.  Until  we 
negotiate  a  special  extradition  treaty  with  them,  it  cannot  be  done.  We  do  not 
have  a  treaty  and  hence  it  can  give  rise  to  many  complicated  legal  issues. 

Braj  Raj  Singh: 13?  What  we  would  like  to  be  told  is  whether  the  Indian 
Government  has  made  any  such  demand  from  the  British  Government  or 
not,  that  since  these  charges  are  pending  against  Phizo  and  many  cases 
have  to  be  tried  against  him  in  accordance  with  Indian  law,  he  should  be 
sent  back?  Has  any  such  demand  been  made  from  our  side? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Are  you  asking  this  as  a  general  question  or  about  Shri  Phizo? 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  About  Shri  Phizo. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Oh  no,  we  have  not  made  any  such  demand  after  considering 
the  matter  carefully  because  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  either  appropriate  or 
necessary. 

M.L.  Dwivedi: 136  Will  the  Honourable  Prime  Minister  please  tell  the  House 
if  the  Indian  Government  has  had  any  discussions  with  the  British 
Government  about  entering  into  an  extradition  treaty?  If  yes,  what  is  the 
expected  result  and  by  when  can  we  hope  to  have  an  extradition  treaty? 
And  in  this  context,  when  Shri  Phizo  is  punishable  by  Indian  law,  why  is 
the  British  Government  giving  him  asylum? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Again  the  two  issues  are  being  mixed  up.  Is  this  about 
an  extradition  treaty  or  is  the  question  about  Shri  Phizo? 

M  L.  Dwivedi:  The  question  about  the  extradition  treaty  of  course  concerns 
Shri  Phizo  but  it  is  also  a  general  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry,  such  a  question  may  not  be  asked  until  there  is  a 
general  extradition  treaty.  A  law  cannot  be  passed  just  for  an  individual.  First 
there  has  to  be  a  law  and  then  the  individual  in  question  comes  within  its  ambit. 


135.  See  tn  131  in  this  section. 

136.  See  fn  132  in  this  section. 
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M  L.  Dwivedi:  My  purpose  in  asking  this  question  was  that  if  we  had  had 
an  extradition  treaty,  then  Shri  Phizo  could  have  been  brought  back.  I  want 
to  know  if  in  the  last  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  have  there  been  any  talks 
between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  British  Government  about  an 
extradition  treaty  and  if  yes,  what  has  been  the  result? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Alright,  I  am  replying  about  a  general  question.  There  have 
been  several  rounds  of  talks  about  this.  Though  these  issues  seem  simple  on 
the  face  of  it  they  are  actually  quite  complex.  Not  only  Britain,  we  do  not  have 
such  a  treaty  with  any  other  country.  We  have  had  talks  and  long  notes  have 
been  circulated  by  our  offices  in  this  regard,  much  ink  and  paper  have  been 
expended  on  this.  But  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  has  not  been  much  progress 
in  this  matter. 


Translation  ends] 

Mafida  Ahmed: 137  Is  it  a  fact  that  Shri  Phizo,  with  the  help  of  some  Britishers, 
has  started  some  sort  of  a  campaign  against  India  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Fate  of  Naga  People — An  Appeal  to  the  World  is  being  distributed 
freely?  If  so,  what  action  is  being  taken  against  such  evil  propaganda? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Right  at  the  very  beginning  when  Shri  Phizo  went  there  we 
drew  the  attention  of  the  U.K.  Government  to  his  activities  there.  They  replied 
that  if  he  keeps  within  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  can  take  no  action 
against  him,  because  in  this  matter  of  people  carrying  on  publicity,  agitations 
and  propaganda  they  give  certain  latitude  to  people.  They  said,  “If  he  offends 
against  our  law,  we  will  take  action;  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  take  action.” 

PC.  Borooah:138  Has  the  Government  of  India  any  information  about  Shri 
Phizo's  carrying  on  contacts  with  the  hostile  Nagas? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  At  the  present  moment  we  have  no  what  we  may  call  direct 
new  information  but  obviously  he  must  have.  In  the  past  he  has  done  so  through 
devious  methods.  Directly  it  may  be  difficult  but  through  indirect  methods,  no 
doubt,  it  can  be  done. 

Some  Hon.  Members  rose — 


137.  Congress,  from  Jorhat,  Assam. 

138.  Congress,  from  Sibsagar,  Assam. 
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Speaker:  We  are  going  away  from  the  question  of  citizenship  to  that  of 
contacts  with  the  rebels  and  so  on.  Next  question. 

Hem  Barua:139  May  I  ask  a  supplementary.  Sir? 

Speaker:  I  have  allowed  several  supplementaries  on  this. 

7FTT  STcTFT  :140  ^  ^fT  §317,  ’ft  ^  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap  :141  I  have  risen  many  times,  I  too  should  be  given 
permission. 

Translation  ends] 

Speaker:  I  [No  Sir]  I  have  passed  on  to  another  question. 


53.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Army  to  Build  Houses  for  Rehabilitation142 


December  10,  1960 


My  dear  Pantji, 

You  will  remember  the  wish  expressed  by  Chaliha,  Chief  Minister  of  Assam, 
only  recently  that  our  Army  should  take  up  some  of  the  house  building  for 
rehabilitation  in  Assam.  I  issued  immediate  orders  that  this  should  be  done  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lieut.  General  Kaul143  met  Chaliha  here  in  Delhi  and  discussed 
this  matter  with  him.  What  happened  subsequently  is  given  in  a  letter  a  copy  of 
which  I  attach.  I  am  drawing  Fakhruddin  Ahmad  V 44  attention  to  this. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


139.  PSP,  Gauhati,  Assam. 

140.  Independent,  Mathura,  UP. 

141 .  See  fn  140  m  this  section. 

142.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

143.  Lieutnant  General  B.M.  Kaul. 

144.  Finance  Minister  of  Assam. 
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54.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Dacoity  at  Bhairabpur  in  Silchar145 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  have 
now  received  further  information  about  the  incident  that  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Bhairabpur  on  Silchar-East  Pakistan  border  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
November.146  On  that  night,  at  about  2.30  hours,  about  16  dacoits  armed  with 
guns  and  other  weapons  committed  a  dacoity  in  the  house  of  one  Shyamcharan 
Nath,  Postmaster  of  the  Branch  Post  Office  of  village  Bhairabpur  in  Silchar 
sub-division,  about  4  miles  from  the  Indo-Pakistan  border.  The  dacoits  looted 
two  gold  chains  and  three  rings  from  the  inmates  of  the  House.  They  also  fired 
some  shots  causing  injuries  to  four  persons,  Shrimati  Suniti  Baradevi  succumbed 
to  the  injuries  in  the  Silchar  Hospital  on  November,  29th.  The  dacoits  also 
ransacked  the  local  post  office  at  Bhairabpur  which  happens  to  be  located  in 
the  residence  of  Shri  Shyamcharan  Nath,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  any 
cash  was  looted  from  the  post  office.  The  Assam  Government  has  reported 
that  they  suspect  that  criminals  from  Pakistan  in  collusion  with  local  criminals 
have  committed  this  dacoity.  All  the  village  defence  authorities  functioning  in 
the  area  have  been  alerted,  and  the  border  posts  reinforced,  and  border  patrolling 
intensified. 

There  has  been  no  deterioration,  of  late,  in  the  security  of  life  and  property 
in  the  Assam-East  Pakistan  border.  There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  of  dacoity 
on  the  Silchar  border  before  the  present  incident.  The  number  of  border 
incidents,  however,  remains  negligible. 

Hem  Barua:147  May  I  just  ask  one  question?  On  this  particular  sector  of  the 
Indo-Pakistan  border,  there  have  been  incidents  of  this  sort  in  series,  and 
generally,  the  raiders  from  Pakistan  always  made  post  offices  or  the  Central 
Excise  offices  as  their  targets  and  often,  they  make  the  families  living  in 
that  sector  as  their  targets.  May  I  know  whether  this  populated  sector  of 
this  620-mile  long  Indo-Pakistan  border  in  the  east,  has  got  security  in 
regard  to  life  and  property,  because  security  forces  which  were  there  were 
withdrawn  during  the  Assam  disturbances  to  the  Brahmaputra  Valley?  May 
I  know  whether  they  have  been  reported  there?  Or  else,  how  can  this 
incident  occur  in  that  manner? 


145.  Statement,  12  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12  -  23  December  1960, 
cols.  5058-5060. 

146.  See  item  208. 

147.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said,  the  border  has  been  remarkably  quiet.  The  hon. 
Member  has  got  a  rather  lurid  impression  of  conditions  in  the  border.  I  think 
that  is  an  exaggerated  impression.  Unfortunately  in  society,  as  it  is  organised 
today,  dacoities  do  occur  not  only  in  the  border  but  inside  borders  and  in 
internal  conditions  of  the  country  .  Here,  our  information  is  that  it  was  a  dacoity 
by  Pakistanis  in  collusion  with  some  Indians  who  joined  in  the  dacoity. 

Hem  Barua:  Here  is  a  pertinent  question.  May  I  know  whether  those  Indians 
there  in  the  border  have  been  identified  or  not,  because  this  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is  collusion? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  much  less  than  what  it  was,  certainly,  some  dacoities  occur, 
and  all  the  normal  and  abnormal  steps  to  prevent  them  are  tried  to  be  taken. 


55.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Naga  Insurgency148 

Question  :14!l  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state? 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  serious  clash  took  place  between  the  Naga 
hostiles  and  village  guards  near  Mokukchung  on  the  7th  October,  1960, 
and 

(b)  if  so,  the  details  of  the  incident? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (J.N. 
Hazarika):150  (a)  and  (b).  A  clash  took  place  between  the  Naga  hostiles  and 
the  village  guards  near  Mokukchung  on  the  night  of  the  7th  October,  1960 
at  about  23.30  hours.  Nearly  a  hundred  hostiles  attacked  Mopungchukit 
post  from  three  different  directions  and  also  set  fire  to  the  nearby  huts. 
The  village  guards  held  ground  against  superior  manpower  and  fire  power 
for  two  hours.  The  hostiles  fled  on  arrival  of  the  army  reinforcements.  In 
the  encounter  two  village  guards  were  injured.  One  village  girl  was  killed 
and  another  wounded.  One  hostile  was  killed  and  several  others  are  believed 
to  have  been  injured. 


148.  Oral  answers,  13  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  5198-5202. 

149.  By  two  Congress  MPs  Mafida  Ahmed  and  M.M.  Gandhi,  and  MJP  MP  PR.  Patel. 

150.  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  Nehru  and  Congress  MP  from  Dibrugarh,  Assam. 
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Mafida  Ahmed:  In  the  light  of  the  reply  given  just  now,  it  is  evident  that  our 
forces  and  the  village  guards  were  overpowered  by  the  rebels.  Moreover, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  hostiles  were  equipped  with  more  effective  weapons, 
perhaps  supplied  by  outside  powers.  On  many  occasions  we  were  told 
that  the  government  has  no  precise  information  about  that.  In  this  connection, 
may  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  despatch  appearing  in 
the  Observer  dated  5th  December,  1960  in  which  it  was  revealed  that  arms 
are  being  supplied  by  Peking  through  the  Burma  border?151  May  I  know 
whether  the  Government  has  any  authentic  information  about  that? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  say  that  these  village  guards  were  overpowered  by  the  hostiles 
because  the  answer  states  that  they  stood  their  ground  courageously  till 
reinforcements  arrived,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  normal  small  arms  and 
the  others  had  some  bigger  arms.  Regarding  the  hon.  Member's  question  about 
supply  of  arms  to  them,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Observer  has  said.  Presuming 
that  it  says  what  the  hon.  Member  says,  we  have  no  direct  information  on  the 
subject  that  arms  are  being  supplied  to  them  by  outside  sources.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  they  may  have  been  supplied. 

PC.  Borooah:152  May  I  know  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Naga  hostile  activities  have 
increased  since  the  declaration  of  the  separate  Naga  State? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  some  increase  for  some  time.  But,  they  have  not 
increased  later.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  judge.  In  a  sense,  it  is  true  that  there  was 
an  effort  to  increase  them  after  that  agreement  with  the  Naga  National 
Convention.153 

[D.]  Basumatari:154  May  I  know  whether  the  government  is  aware  of  what 
the  actual  attitude  of  the  Nagas  is  since  the  declaration  of  separate  Naga 
land? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  attitude  is  that  a  very  great  majority  of  them  have 
welcomed  this  agreement  while  there  are  a  number  of  estimated  variously  at 
1500  or  so,  in  possession  of  arms,  who  continue  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner. 

151.  See  also  item  5 1 . 

152.  Congress,  from  Sibsagar,  Assam. 

153.  See  SWJN/SS/58/items  18,20,21. 

154.  Congress,  from  Goalpara,  Assam. 
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Hem  Barua:155 1  just  wanted  to  raise  this  issue  and  sought  your  permission. 
Then  you  were  pleased  to  say  that  I  can  submit  a  notice  calling  attention  or 
something  like  that.  I  did  that.  I  have  been  informed  last  night  that  that  also 
has  been  disallowed  by  you.  In  view  of  that,  I  just  now  wanted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  that  specifically. 

Speaker:  He  may  ask  the  question. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  been  drawn  to  the  report  in  the  Observer  dated  4th  December,  1960  to 
the  effect  that  China  is  helping  the  Naga  rebels  in  the  area  of  India-Burma 
border. 

Speaker:  Order,  order;  the  same  question  that  was  put. 

Hem  Barua:  I  wanted  to  raise  this  matter.  There  is  another  part  which  she 
has  left. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  is  repeating  the  question  which  has  been  already 
asked  and  answered. 

Hem  Barua:  I  won’t  repeat  that.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister’s 
attention  is  drawn  to  another  part  of  the  report  in  the  Observer  dated  4th 
December,  1960  to  the  effect  that  this  matter  of  supply  of  arms  along  the 
India-Burma  border  to  the  Naga  rebels  by  China  was  raised  by  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  when  U  Nu,  the  Burmese  Prime  Minister  visited  New  Delhi? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  Neither  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  nor  anybody 
else  has  spoken  to  me  about  it. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:156  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  busy  with 
so  many  other  problems  and  the  Defence  Minister  is  away  for  three  or 
four  months,  may  I  know  if  any  of  his  colleagues  is  looking  into  these 
important  problems  which  arise  from  day  to  day  in  connection  with  hostile 
activity  in  Nagaland,  so  as  to  guide  the  people  there,  or  is  it  being  dealt  with 
only  by  papers? 


155.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

156.  Congress,  from  Delira  Dun,  UP. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir.  They  are  referred  to  me  frequently,  and  they  are 
referred,  by  me  frequently  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet. 

Hem  Barua:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  Government  of  the  Naga 
underground  hostiles  has  made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  killing  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Naga  National  Convention  who  signed  the  agreement15  in 
Delhi  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  has  issued  a  secret  circular  to 
their  followers  on  the  15th  August  to  this  effect?  I  say  this  on  the  authority 
of  Shri  Kevisucha  who  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  which  came  to 
Delhi. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  quite  understood  the  purport  of  the  question. 

Speaker:  He  wants  to  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister  is  aware  that  there 
is  an  underground  movement  to  cut  down  the  heads  of  all  the  people  who 
are  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  whether  a  notice  or  circular  has  been 
issued  by  them. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  heard  about  the  cutting  off  of  anybody’s  head. 

Hem  Barua:  He  wants  to  know  the  purport  of  my  question.  The  agreement 
that  has  been  entered  into  may  be,  is  not  relished  by  some  people. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  have  been,  I  suppose,  threats  to  those  people  who 
entered  into  the  agreement,  and  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the  hostiles. 
Sometimes  they  go  and  attack  a  village  and  threaten  them  to  give  those  arms  or 
money  or  food.  That  is  so.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  hon.  Member 
really  wants  to  know.  This  is  a  general  kind  of  statement. 

Hem  Barua:  I  put  this  question  only  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  intensification  of  the  activities  of  the  hostile  Nagas.  Recently  the  Naga 
hostiles  came  and  looted  the  Saraipani  tea  estate,  and  there  have  also  been 
attacks  on  some  people  in  Mokukchung  and  Manipur.  It  is  on  the  authority 
of  Shri  Kevisucha  who  was  a  member  of  the  Naga  delegation  to  New 
Delhi  that  I  say  that  preparations  are  being  made  to  do  all  these  things. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  to  know  whether  Government  was  aware  of  any 
preparation  of  this  sort  that  has  led  to  the  intensification  of  the  hostile  Naga 
activities  there. 

157.  In  July  1960;  see  SWJN/SS/61/item  150  and  SWJN/SS/62/item  85. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Ever  since  this  agreement  of  the  Naga  National  Convention, 
the  hostiles  have  been  very  angry,  very  displeased  with  this,  and  trying  to  show 
off  that  they  can  create  trouble.  That  is  so.  Several  incidents  have  happened. 

Mafida  Ahmed:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  after  the  agreement  for  the 
formation  of  Nagaland  the  depredations  are  as  menacing  as  before,  in  view 
of  the  report  in  the  press  that  four  of  our  airmen  have  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  a  Naga  court  and  since  four  of  our  army  men  are  still  in 
the  custody  of  the  hostile  Nagas.158  May  I  know  whether  Government 
proposed  to  postpone  the  inauguration  of  the  new  setup  till  they  are  released? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  see  no  connection  between  the  two.  In  fact,  one  should  go 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  set-up.  It  will  be  an  absurd 
thing,  a  completely  wrong  thing,  to  postpone  setting  this  up  because  the  hostiles 
hold,  unfortunately,  four  of  our  airmen.  That  will  even  give  them  a  handle  to 
hold  up  this  thing  altogether.  I  am  surprised  that  any  Member  should  even 
suggest  this. 

Speaker:  Next  question. 


56.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  History  of  NEFA159 

Subiman  Gliose:1""  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  a  draft  of  authoritative  history  of  NEFA  area  is  under 
examination  of  the  Historical  Research  Department  of  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs; 

(b)  if  so,  when  it  is  expected  to  be  published;  and 

(c)  who  has  compiled  the  history  and  on  what  materials? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  to 
(c).  The  Research  Department  of  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  Administration 
is  compiling  an  authoritative  history  of  the  NEFA  from  the  old  documents  and 
records.  The  Historical  Research  Officer  of  the  NEFA  Administration161  is  in 


158.  See  also  SWJN/SS/68/section  on  the  North  East. 

159.  Written  answers,  21  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  6709-6710. 

160.  CPI,  from  Burdwan,  West  Bengal. 

161.  L.N.  Chakravarty. 
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charge  of  the  work.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  draft  has  been  completed.  The 
book  is  expected  to  be  published  during  the  year  1961-62. 


57.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Visit  of  Journalists  to  Nagaland162 

Question:163  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  party  of  journalists  visited  Nagaland  last 
week; 

(b)  if  so,  the  purpose  of  the  journalists  visit; 

(c)  the  names  of  the  journalists  included  in  the  party; 

(d)  whether  they  were  permitted  to  meet  some  Naga  hostiles  and  to  visit 
Phizo’s  village;  and 

(e)  whether  some  of  the  journalists  have  published  reports  of  alleged 
atrocities  by  the  Indian  Security  Forces? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  visit  was  organised  to  afford  facilities  to  the  journalists  to  study 
the  conditions  in  the  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  Area. 

(c)  A  statement  giving  the  particulars  of  the  correspondents  as  available  is 
placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  (See  Appendix  III  annexure  No.  104) 

(d)  There  were  no  restrictions,  except  those  imposed  on  security 
considerations,  on  the  journalists’  meeting  any  one  they  liked. 

(e)  No  newspaper  report  making  any  specific  allegation  of  atrocities  against 
the  Security  Forces  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

There  were  a  number  of  minor  incidents  and  Naga  hostiles  occasionally 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  the  newspaper  representatives.  No  damage 
was  done  then.  We  have  received  no  information  of  any  student  being  killed  or 
injured.  On  one  occasion,  however,  on  the  19th  December,  the  hostiles  fired  at 
Dr.  Imkongliba  Ao’s164  house.  He  was  slightly  injured. 

Indr aj it  Gupta:  On  some  past  occasions  when  questions  have  been  asked 

here  regarding  the  operations  against  Naga  hostiles,  this  House  has  been 


162.  Oral  answers,  23  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12  -  23  December 
1960,  cols  7239-7243. 

163.  By  Congress  MPs  Ram  Subhag  Singh,  PC.  Borooah  and  S.A.  Mehdi,  and  CPI  MP 
Indrajit  Gupta. 

164.  Leader,  Naga  People’s  Convention. 
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told  that  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conducting  these 
operations  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate  these  hostile  Nagas  because 
they  are  constantly  moving  about.  From  one  or  two  newspaper  reports 
which  I  have  read  in  the  last  two  days,  it  appears  that  this  party  of 
correspondents  who  were  taken  there  with  Government’s  assistance  were 
able  without  any  difficulty  to  meet  and  talk  to  some  headmen  of  villages 
and  Naga  hostiles  adjacent  to  Phizo’s  village.  So  I  would  like  to  know  how 
the  organising  of  such  a  party  and  giving  them  these  facilities,  especially 
when  there  are  a  number  of  correspondents,  I  find,  of  certain  foreign 
papers. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  is  making  a  speech. 

Indrajit  Gupta:  I  want  to  know  how  this  would  help  the  Government’s 
case  when  certain  papers  are  not  at  all  friendly  disposed  towards  India  in 
this  matter. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  There  has  been  a  very 
consistent  and  persistent  propaganda  in  some  foreign  countries  that  we  have 
something  to  hide  in  the  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  region  and  therefore  we  have  not 
allowed  the  correspondents  to  go  there.  In  fact,  some  correspondents  have 
been  there  in  the  past.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  were  Indian 
correspondents.  We  told  these  people  two  or  three  months  ago — that  was 
when  Mr.  Phizo  appeared  in  the  scene  in  London  —  that  the  correspondents 
can  go  there,  but,  of  course,  they  may  not  be  able  to  go  where  we  could  not 
give  them  adequate  protection.  I  have  been  in  favour  of  correspondents  going 
there.  Let  them  know.  We  have  really  nothing  to  hide.  Sometimes  for  security 
reasons  this  has  to  be  done.  Otherwise,  they  are  fed  by  all  kinds  of  rumours 
and  stories  and  get  an  impression  that  the  position  must  be  very  bad  because 
we  are  afraid  of  allowing  them  to  go.  When  we  say  that  the  terrain  is  such  and 
the  conditions  are  such  that  we  cannot  always  grip  on  the  hostiles  who  are 
functioning  against  us,  that  does  not  prevent  individual  hostiles  from  coming 
and  going.  In  fact,  they  do  not  bear  a  mark  on  their  forehead  “hostile’'.  They 
are  like  any  person  else.  They  come  and  go  all  over  the  place  unless  they  can  be 
recognised  as  particular  individuals  who  may  be  absconding  or  something.  In 
this  particular  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  authorities  there  partly  permitted 
these  people  to  come  and  to  meet  these  correspondents. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Now  that  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  who  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  India’s  life  and  who  is  also  a  great  journalist  is  on  his  way  to 
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Assam,  may  I  know  whether  the  Government  will  also  request  him  to  visit 
the  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  Area? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  answer  the  question?  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  will 
not  be  there  for  some  months.  I  do  not  know  what  his  views  may  be  on  the 
subject.  Obviously,  unless  there  is  some  grave  difficulty,  we  shall  all  abide  by 
his  wishes  in  the  matter. 

P.C  Borooah:  Is  it  a  fact  that  one  of  the  hostile  Nagas  that  the  pressmen 
met,  Mr.  Shaisal,  who  is  the  husband  of  Mr.  Phizo  s  niece  has  stated  that 
Mr.  Phizo  is  agreeable  to  have  a  Naga  State  within  the  Indian  Union? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  somebody  may  have  said.  Possibly  he 
may  have  said  so.  It  does  not  take  us  very  far  if  the  husband  of  a  niece  makes 
a  remark. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  In  the  list  of  journalists  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  may  I  know  whether  there  is  any  proposal  to  include 
journalists  who  represent  Hindi  and  other  language  papers  also  whenever 
any  such  delegation  is  sent? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  was  not  considered  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  primarily  they  were  journalists  from  foreign  countries 
whatever  their  language  might  be.  But,  some  Indian  journalists  were  included. 
We  had  to  limit  the  number.  While  anybody  could  have  gone  there,  the  total 
number  going  was  13. 

Speaker:  Shri  Joachim  Alva.165 

Joachim  Alva:  My  question  has  been  answered.  I  wanted  to  know  why  the 
representatives  of  The  Hindu  and  The  Free  Press  Journal  were  not  included, 
but  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  already  answered  that  question. 

P.C.  Borooah:  When  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  Naga  hostiles  to  make 
them  meet  the  pressmen  was  it  not  possible  to  locate  them  for  apprehending? 

Speaker:  That  is  exactly  what  was  asked,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
nobody  carries  a  badge  on  his  forehead  that  he  is  a  hostile. 


165.  Congress,  from  Kanara,  Mysore. 
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Hem  Barua:166  May  I  put  a  supplementary? 

Speaker:  I  have  allowed  a  sufficient  number.  I  have  got  a  number  of 
questions. 


58.  Talk  with  Michael  Scott167 

Yesterday,  30th  December,  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan168  and  Rev.  Scott  had 
about  an  hour’s  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Scott  gave  the  Prime  Minister 
an  account  of  how  he  got  interested  in  Phizo.  He  said  that  he  had  been  receiving 
letters  from  a  number  of  Phizo  s  relatives  in  America  and  elsewhere  asking  him 
to  take  interest  in  the  Naga  problem  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  interested 
himself  in  South-West  Africa.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  continue  to  refuse  these 
requests.  He  therefore  contacted  Phizo  in  Zurich  where  he  had  arrived  from 
Pakistan.  As  soon  as  Phizo  reached  London,  he  declared  himself  a 
Commonwealth  national  and  since  then  he  has  been  living  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Scott  referred  to  Indian  press  reports  and  said  that  he  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  nor  did  he  put  himself  forward  as  a  representative  of 
Phizo.  Indeed,  his  association  with  Phizo  and  the  association  of  other  Quaker 
groups  was  directed  to  moderation  and  they  had  done  everything  possible  to 
keep  Phizo  from  starting  a  tearing  propaganda  campaign  in  the  U.K.  A  time  had 
arrived,  however,  when  Phizo  could  not  be  prevented  from  having  his  say  and 
Mr.  Scott,  therefore,  presided  over  his  press  conference. 


166.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

167.  Notes  composed  by  Subimal  Dutt  on  talk  with  Michael  Scott,  31  December  1960. 
NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  45. 

Before  this  meeting,  Subimal  Dutt  had  bnefed  Nehru,  on  27  December  1960,  as 
follows:  “Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  the  letter  below  about  Michael  Scott.  Some 
months  ago  when  Michael  Scott  suggested  on  behalf  of  Phizo  that  our  High  Commissioner 
should  see  Phizo,  she  authorized  our  Counsellor,  Shn  Kakar  to  receive  him.  Neither  Scott 
nor  Phizo  showed  any  interest  m  arranging  this  meeting.  I  think  our  High  Commissioner 
should  not  receive  Phizo,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come. 

2.  As  regards  Mr.  Scott,  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  to  him  that  no  facilities  will  be 
given  to  him  to  go  to  the  Naga  Hills  Area.  Prime  Munster  has  already  agreed  to  see  him  if 
he  does  choose  to  come  to  India.  This,  however,  will  be  without  any  assurance  that  the 
Prime  Munster  will  receive  Mr.  Scott  as  Phizo 's  spokeman.”  See  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt 
Papers,  Subject  File  No.  44. 

168.  Sarvodaya  leader  and  a  member  of  the  PSP. 
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2.  Mr.  Scott  then  gave  Prime  Minister  an  account  of  Phizo’s  thinking  on 
the  Naga  problem.  He  said  that  Phizo  was  interested  in  having  a  correct  appraisal 
of  the  situation  in  his  country.  He  wanted  the  Nagas  to  live  without  interference 
by  the  Government  of  India  as  indeed  his  people  have  always  done  in  the  past. 
Phizo  was  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  sovereign  Nagaland  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  have  diplomatic  representatives  in  other  countries  or  be  represented  in 
the  U.N.  Mr.  Scott  then  referred  to  Phizo  s  idea  of  an  independent  Nagaland 
with  special  defence  relations  with  India  which  would  guarantee  India’s  security. 
He  also  referred  to  the  risk  of  Phizo  turning  to  China  in  frustration. 

3 .  Prime  Minister  gave  Mr.  Scott  an  account  of  Indian  administration  in 
the  Nagaland  and  of  the  attempts  which  were  being  made,  specially  since 
December  1957,  to  give  the  Nagas  maximum  autonomy  in  their  internal  matters. 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  in  the  past  the  Nagas  did  not  have  a  fair  deal  from 
some  officers  of  the  Assam  Government,  and  that  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  Government  of  India  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Naga 
Hills  District.  Mr.  Scott  had  referred  to  an  independent  Nagaland  which, 
according  to  Phizo,  had  been  occupied  by  India.  Prime  Minister  said  that  Phizo 
had  probably  in  mind  the  Tuensang  frontier  division  of  the  old  NEFA.  The 
Tuensang  Nagas  were  not  anxious  to  merge  themselves  with  the  other  Naga 
tribes  with  the  result  that  even  in  the  recent  agreement  with  the  NPC  leaders  a 
special  provision  had  been  made  for  giving  special  responsibility  for  the 
Tuensang  district  to  the  Governor.  Prime  Minister  also  referred  to  baseless 
allegations  made  by  Phizo  and  mentioned  the  inter-tribal  jealousies  and  feuds  as 
a  result  of  senseless  atrocities  committed  by  the  hostiles  against  fellow-Nagas. 

Prime  Minister  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Scott  that  Phizo’s  return  would  worsen 
the  situation.  The  Government  of  India  were  not  interested  in  getting  Phizo 
back  and  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Phizo  could  live  abroad  as  long  as  he 
liked.  Prime  Minister  did  not  see  how  Mr.  Scott  could  help  in  the  situation.  His 
trying  to  have  talks  with  the  hostile  leaders  would  have  an  unsettling  effect  on 
the  situation. 

4.  As  desired  by  the  Prime  Minister,  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Scott  myself 
this  morning  lasting  about  2  hours.  The  following  are  the  main  points  which 
were  touched  on: 

(i)  The  Government  had  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Scott’s  bona  Tides.  His  fight 
for  the  Herero  tribes  of  South-West  Africa  and  his  interest  in  all 
movements  for  the  liberation  of  the  colonial  territories  was  recognised 
in  India.  The  Government  of  India  did  not,  therefore,  think  that  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Scott  was  taking  in  the  Naga  problem  was  motivated 
by  ill-will.  However,  Phizo  was  not  like  Mr.  Scott  or,  say,  Mr.  Nehru 
in  his  regard  for  truth.  He  continues  to  make  baseless  allegations  against 
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the  Government  of  India  and  to  attribute  the  murders  committed  by 
his  supporters  to  the  Indian  Army.  Indeed,  in  1952,  while  he  was 
talking  in  terms  of  peace  in  the  Naga  Hills  District,  he  was  actively 
fomenting  disturbance  under  a  false  name  in  the  Tuensang  frontier 
division.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  had  the  feeling  that  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
of  help  to  the  Nagas,  Mr.  Scott  had  over-simplified  the  problem.  There 
was  indeed  no  analogy  between  the  problem  of  the  tribal  people  in  the 
South-West  Africa  and  that  of  the  Nagas  in  India. 

I  read  out  to  Mr.  Scott  the  text  of  our  agreement  with  the  NPC 
leaders  reached  in  July  last.  I  gave  him  a  copy  also  in  case  he  felt 
interested  in  passing  it  on  to  Phizo.  I  said  that  the  Government  of  India 
were  determined  to  let  the  Nagas  exercise  the  maximum  autonomy 
within  their  area.  A  special  provision  had  been  made  in  the  recent 
agreement  for  preventing  any  interference  in  the  Naga  tribal  custom, 
usage  and  the  Naga  way  of  life.  The  Nagaland  is  to  be  the  16th  State 
of  India  with  some  additional  privileges  provided  for  the  Nagas.  Indeed, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  readiness  to  concede  the  Naga  demand  had  created 
misunderstanding  and  some  trouble  in  other  parts  of  India.  Nevertheless, 
out  of  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nagas,  Prime  Minister  had 
agreed  to  a  new  status  for  the  Nagaland. 

(ii)  We  do  not  claim  that  our  defence  and  other  personnel  were  all  saints. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  have  been  fighting  a 
guerrilla  war  in  the  jungles  of  the  Naga  Area  and  were  constantly 
being  sniped  at.  Our  instruction  was  to  treat  the  Nagas  as  fellow- 
Indians  who  had  adopted  a  wrong  path,  and  not  to  treat  them  as  rebels. 
The  task  of  the  defence  personnel  was,  therefore,  an  usually  difficult 
one  and  if  occasionally  they  lost  control  over  themselves,  it  was  not  to 
be  surprised  at.  What  was  a  matter  of  surprise  was  the  patience  and 
tolerance  which  the  Defence  personnel  had  shown.  There  have  been 
occasional  misdeeds  but  whenever  a  case  has  come  to  our  notice,  we 
have  taken  severe  action  against  the  offender.  We  could  not,  however, 
accept  the  wild  accusations  made  by  Phizo  in  his  printed  booklet.  No 
Government  could  possibly  agree  to  an  enquiry  on  the  basis  of  such 
allegations  by  a  person  who  seemed  utterly  irresponsible  from  the 
way  he  has  been  conducting  propaganda  against  the  Government  of 
India. 

(iii)  I  explained  to  Mr.  Scott  the  portion  of  the  Naga  Hills -Tuensang  Area 
on  the  map  of  India.  I  said  that  although  on  one  side  of  the  Naga  Hills 
there  was  Burma,  Burma  was  a  friendly  country  and  in  a  sense  the 
Nagaland  was  almost  an  enclave  in  Indian  territory.  An  independent 
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Nagaland  would,  apart  from  other  risks,  mean  a  permanent  threat  to 
India’s  integrity.  A  small  area  like  the  Nagaland  could  never  maintain 
its  independence.  It  would  have  to  depend  on  some  big  power  or 
other.  In  our  present  troubles  with  China,  an  independent  Nagaland 
would  be  a  source  of  special  danger  to  us.  Mr.  Scott  had  referred  to 
Phizo  aligning  himself  with  China.  My  reply  was  that  China  could  not 
give  help  to  the  Nagas  without  violating  Indian  territory,  and  if  they 
attempted  any  such  violation,  we  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  We  are  not 
alarmed  by  this  threat. 

(iv)  Mr.  Scott  felt  that  Phizo  did  not  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
situation  in  the  Nagaland.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  that  he 
should  be  provided  with  facilities  to  get  a  correct  picture  of  the  situation. 
I  said  that  Phizo  had  full  access  to  all  facts  about  the  Naga  situation. 
His  sympathisers  and  others  were  moving  about  freely.  Even  lately, 
when  a  press  party  went  to  the  Nagaland,  they  specially  contacted  the 
foreign  press  correspondents  and  gave  them  full  memoranda  on  the 
situation  as  they  saw  it.  There  was  no  press  censorship  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Phizo  knew  exactly  what  the  present  position  was.  We 
were  determined  to  implement  the  agreement  with  the  NPC  leaders. 
Phizo  is  keeping  up  the  myth  that  foreign  assistance  will  be  available 
to  the  Nagas  and  this  is  only  coming  in  the  way  of  the  Nagas  settling 
down.  Visit  by  Phizo  would  therefore  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  the 
Nagaland,  even  though  his  following  is  limited.  We  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  hold  another  enquiry,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott,  into 
Phizo’ s  allegations. 

(v)  Mr.  Scott  then  referred  to  British  public  opinion  and  said  that  they  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  Phizo  now  that  he  was  in  the  U.K.  I  said 
that  there  was  a  thing  called  the  Indian  public  opinion  which  we  had  to 
respect.  We  are  not  greatly  worried  about  the  British  public  opinion 
and  about  the  British  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  Phizo,  I  said  that 
we  had  not  taken  Phizo  to  the  U.K.  People  who  took  him  there  have  to 
take  responsibility  for  how  he  has  to  live  there.  We  could  not  help  in 
this  matter.  When  Mr.  Scott  referred  to  the  letter  written  by  David 
Astor,169  I  said  that  it  was  an  impertinent  letter.  What  would  an 
Englishman  think  if  a  similar  letter  had  been  written  by  an  Indian 
newspaper  proprietor  to  the  British  Prime  Minister?  Some  British  people 
were  still  under  the  impression  that  India  was  under  the  British  rule 


169.  Editor  of  the  Observer. 
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and  even  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  had  to  account  for  his  action  to 
individual  British  people. 

(vi)  Mr.  Scott  enquired  whether  we  could  allow  a  plebiscite  in  the  Nagaland. 
I  said  that  there  was  no  question  of  a  plebiscite,  but  the  fact  that  in  the 
recent  elections  held  by  the  NPC  leaders,  without  any  control  by 
Government,  out  of  16  Naga  tribes  15  had  already  elected  their 
representatives  went  to  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nagas  were 
cooperating  with  us  in  the  implementation  of  the  July  agreement.  After 
all  only  4  seats  reserved  for  the  Angamis  remained  to  be  filled.  For  this 
small  minority  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  plebiscite. 

(vii)  Mr.  Scott  finally  enquired  whether  we  could  allow  him  to  go  to  Shillong 
to  have  a  discussion  with  the  Naga  leaders.  1  said  that  we  could  not 
possibly  do  so,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  an  impression  had  got  about 
that  he  was  here  on  behalf  of  Phizo.  We  had  nothing  personal  against 
him  but  we  would  not  like  outside  interference  in  the  Naga  affairs. 


(vi)  Punjab 


59.  In  Rajpura,  Punjab:  Public  Meeting170 

srfM  wit 

3f,  t  ^  [t£  Tftq]  ^  ^  #T  ^  IT,  #tt  #tr] 

^  gg  3TTm  SIT  ?TT  surf  faiT  T5T  %  T5T  %  1%  SfUT-cpiT 

^  ^fr  w  4#  g^  %  ^frt  aw  itm  i  w  strt  %  t  w 

WT  %  OTBT  TfT  T?T  f,  W IT  #  t  <3TRft  *lt  Higg  ^T?TT 

w,  gfr  3n%  crt  gte  =#  sit  if?  %  #r  3#  %  tiwbt 
arggrr  wft171  sff,  4r  sff  gir  ggrr  g?n#  sfi  im  %  flrg  i 
#  zm  srw  sir  ^  ^im,  3tt  ^fetti  sit  #  gsr  Tpft  %  i  gsp  #  g# 
^rt  gg?r  Ttgr  sift  gssi  gfT  gg  3?g  grft  sjgr  cejt[  ^ht 

W-TR?  %  WT  ^  It  #  t,  OTBT  ^  %  tfr  ggT  sTST  $d4lHH  g3TT  3TTT  gpft  Jf  I 

if  STF  9TFTTfsfaf  %  feg  Rep  ^BT?  SFft  sft  #T  3W  %,  I IRFET 

wr  Tit  ^igrr  ^it  I,  ^n#  ^mifsW  %  fog  cfoffo  ^gr-^r  g^n;  3r%  g^T  I 


1 70.  Speech  when  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Kasturba  Sewa  Mandir,  Rajpura,  Punjab, 
4  December  1960.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5540,  5541,  NM  No.  1259,  1260. 

171 .  Member  of  the  Kasturba  Smarak  Nidhi. 
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ak,  tlka  att  k  fag  ^  cppr  gtfc  %  i  at  aa  at  gp  akt  tt  anat  gar, 
PPT  gift72  %  apl  ag  tt  gp  kp  %,  gp-gp  f?faaW  %,  |TSI  PIP  WTfa  t 
FmPT  T^RTT  ligtgfttTrttaatgp  agp  TR5I  ftPR  I  ktl  agPT  %  fta 
FT  %  TFT  fFIRT  Fa  t  fkT  ai%g  I 

mma  3m  gat  t,  aga  ti#i  atm,  gat  tk  akt  <3ftr  wt  %§t  ^r 
gp  am  pi  I  fk#  a  fktt  ara  pi  #t  ai-ai  pmnt  aa  #  t  kk  ai-ai  an 
k#t,  aiiara  t,  ait  $m.  a,  ail  tk  P  kaitt  t,  ait  kk  mk-gat  a,  aaffk 
mma  ig  ar  t  gp  af  aia  t,  at  Pia  t,  at  ai-ai  aat  aaa  t  faaaa  ft 
gg  ptf  t  kk  ga  fak  ’ait  gat  ana  at  ap  pt  iar  %  gair  aim  at  mt  at 
f  at  %,  ttka  att  at,  ttf  at,  aaai  kt,  gaa-gft  at,  gat  at  at’  aak  t  a^g  am 
fkT  aaaT  %,  mt  ggt  fa  at  ait  ftp  aat  ft#  at  akt  ak  1 5a  ak  It  k, 
ta  aat  k,  aa  akt  mat,  ttka  akt  kt  ftp  art  art  at  akt  kt  at  ait  gm 
aatt  I  att,  tfka  gp  afT  aiatt  akkraitaktttgkkaT  aiai  %  1  at  m 
ap  t  fa  aa  k  tkk  t,  aa  k  at-at  aaa  pk  t  kk  ki  kt  aaai  kk  kk 
amtt  ai#  I,  at-at  aaa  aaatt  t 1  ga  at  aai  aaat  aaaa  a  at  w  aaaar 
%ktf,  gk  i  ggk  fkg  pk,  t  m  a?r  fkT  at  aai  ta  kt  gat  1 1  an  aai 
amt  ak  tt  ai  pqi  ak  pat,  at  far  ggt  aft  gfka  ktt  t,  am  ap-ap 
am  tarra  kg  aiar  %  tt  ftat  t  ak  ak  atf  1  at  at  agi  amt  ak  i,  aa 
at  k  1 

ftt  ap  t  aaia  t,  atgift  t,  kk  i  1  gp  aara  k  fkg  gp  am  tp  %,  gm 
%,  am  %,  tfka  aa  at,  aaia  pr  am  ap  i?  aaia  pt  am  kar  i  aaia  aa  ak 
gaaa  %,  kt  aaaa  pa-afa  %,  kt  Pig  Pk  k  atk  t,  kt  ktt  ark  k  atk 
t,  kt  tt  ft  Pig  k  at  aaia  aa  gp  aa  aaa  aa  gp  aaaa  kai  %  ai  aa  aaa 
aa  aaia  k  pqi  t  aafsk  atm  t,  kka  at  aaia  at  a?#  t,  ak  akt  %  aa 
k§m  aaat  am#  %,  aaa  Tk  k  atk  amt  t,  kaa  amt  t,  pa-am 
amai  t,  a  amt  an  aakt  tt$Tia  kt,  aa  fkr  at  fas?  akt  %,  fkp  akt  %  ka 
ak  ak  kaa  ak  1 1  mt  gm  t,  fait  t§T  t  at  ak  am  aa  kt?ia  aFk 
t  akk  aa  ka  Ik  kt  fara  t§T  ap  kai  p  akt-akt,  ak-akt  kr  w,  akt 
ak  an  aa  p,  aiaan  p,  akt  gp  kan  p  a?  ap,  akt  t  $Tfki  ak  kt,  aia 
ak  kt,  akt  p  m  imr  p,  pk  aura  k  mk  tkaaapapiafaaak, 
af  aa  itt  k  ktfia  t  ktt  t  ktr  fart  m  t  k  gf,  IkaaT  pt  afif  kt  krk 
m  faia  tsr  a|p  kt  fkr  rap  t  fk  ap,  gara  k  ap  tk  pr  ktfia  ttr  ga 
aat  ap  t  ak  at  tak  fk  aa  fa  akt  k  trap  kt  t,  aa  fa  aaa  art  ait 
ak  t,  at  i|a  fra-tr,  aa,  ftaia  t  aaa  at  aa  fat  aia  aia  kt,  fa  mt-ak 

172.  Mehr  Chand  Khanna,  Union  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 
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AF#  #  ##  #,  gPlAT  if  FAT#  #ST  AA  ART  §AT,  AA  FA  ##  AR#  if  AR  ##  FRT# 

if  af  a#  #  w#  aPrt  Peea  h^tt  ataa  #  fta#  if  #R  ft  Pit  a#  #t  g#A  ft 

A#,  ATA#T  #  A#,  AA  AA  A#  #T  #R  #T  ATT  A#  I  AF  TTA  <i<gf  I 

#  ART  #  F#  PET  #  FA#  FTA  #  TATTA  SEAT,  TAcRRE  AT#,  SEAT#  AT#  #  FAT# 
TEA#  TRIM  AF  AFT 1%  FA  AAT  A#  ?  AF#  ART  sff  TUT#  AF#  ART  PR  #  Fif  TATRA 
ARE,  TAdAdl  AT#  TRE#  TAT  A#,  A#pE  AFT  f##  #T  #  TF#  AT#  ##  Ff  AT#  % 
AKIHddd  #  AT#  t,  ATFTFT  if  AFT#  AF#  t,  #T  AA#T  Ft  ARE  t,  PR  ARE  1 1  ATT 
T#  FATA  #T  gpRE  At  AT#,  A#,  AT  ##  if  RAT  #T  %,  AAA-AAA  #  t  #T  FA 
FTf  %§ff  if  TTTFRRF  AT  #T  t-  31%  t,  A#A  #T  t,  ATTA  ATT#  ART,  gRT  #T,  #  ATT# 
AFT  AFT  AR#  AT#  ART  #,  ieAd  ATT#  AT#,  AAAA-A  APT  AR  AFT  #§T  %  TF#  AT# 
if  RARE  t  At  #T  AT#  AFT  §3E  #,  AFT  A#  t  At  PTA  gAT  I,  At  AFT  ATT#  t  AERT 

#  AT#  A#  #  ART  #,  AERA  #,  AT#  pE#  AR  ART  AT,  FA#  A#T  t,  g#  t  AA#  ART 
#,  A#  ATAT  %  ART  #,  A7#  ATRF,  AT#  AF  ART-ART  %  ART  #,  TTTFRRF  Ait  AT#  f#TI# 
ART  FTAF#  1 1  AF  PTSE#  I  AIR  RAT  FT  AggT  A#  FT  gAA  A#  AT  FT  A#A  A#  RAT 
pRE#  I  PE  RTEET  pRTRT  A#  ATE#  Ap  TRET  ARE  I  PE  #t#  ATT#  Ap  ATAT,  ATTAA  PRTRT 
R^  Ap  ATAT  ARE  t  AT  RjF  #P  ATAT  I  F#  %  A##  AF#  I  AT  PR#  1 1 

#T,  #  FA  AFAR  gR  #  AFAT  TTAM  PE  g?AT  Ap  FA  ARER  T#  AR  AFT  A#  A# 
gTAT  ATA1R  TF#  t  At  Fff#AR  Ff,  f#A#  RARE  I,  PRT#  AERT  if  TTFAfA  I,  PTdAH 
TF#  t  A#  TF#  t  A#fPE  ATAT#  A#  RpAA  ##  Ff#  #  I  FA,  TATTA  FA#  fAAT,  #Rf 
feE?  Af  AEAATA  AT  W^t  t  R^T  if  #  At  FTR§  ATFRff  AF^  #f,  FREf  AAT  AR|A, 
#SEA  ^RTA^f  giRT  ^jS  T3A 1 4f  ARRt  I  %  TATTA  %  ftTR  Aft  A^AA  Mf  A#,  A^ 
#A  fAA#  A^f  I  A%  ATTAff  #AA  PfR  I  ?§AA  %  ARt  TfRE-AMf  %AT  A^f  %,  AF  Af 
3T5AT  #A  I,  A^AA  Ff#  I  AffAA  Aft,  ATff%  Aff,  ifFAA  A^f  3ffr  ^AT#  A^f,  AF  AtRRT 
FRff  I,  Aff  AiAA  #T  3TT%T  if  ATA  A?f,  AF  Aff  AitAA  Ff#  %  I  fAA  %?T  if  AF  A#RT 
ATT  #ET  I  ART,  At  ^?T  3Ei  AFAT 1 1  AA  AFRAT  Af?M  At  igAT  if  FATt  A%  ^#E 
t  (3A  ARff  A)  ATTA  %  AF  A#RT  #,  3RFT  qft«RT  #f,  3ffg#f  A?f,  A#%  #f,  gA  A?f, 
grftAA  #f,  ATRT  #f,  AA  ATTA  A1ATF  f3E  I  FA%  #tAA  #,  ARE#  #  A#  #  AAT,  AT# 
gA#T  AA#  #  A#  §3E,  #RRT  ^  AT  I  F#  ATF  #  ATAT#  Aft  TA%  #  f#T  ^iT  #ff 
AF#  %,  AA%  TJA  #T  #  TF%  AT#  Aft  AA#  Aff-SRT  Aft,  #FAA  Aft,  ^Af#  #f,  #AT  Aft, 
RARE  Aft,  TTA  ARTf  Aft,  AF  TTA  AT#  ATT#  Ft#  1 1  AFT  f##  #T  if  AFT  A#  AAAT 
AATAA  if  A?  A^  AR  #AA  A#  ##  ATf  #ET  %,  #  #T  Pf#  TRRE  %,  RTTAff  ATAT# 

#  fAATA  ARp  %  I  AF  A#  TTA5RE  I  PE  ATTA  ATATF  %  #  AT#  ApJ  FA  A#  AT  A  A# 
Fi?E  ATA1F  T#f  I  AF  ART  A#  1 1  A#  FA#  ATAT#  Aff  AftAA  AA#  Aft  AA  #,  #FAA 

#  AfT  RARE  #  A#,  #AT  #,  A#  #  #  T3#  AAA  ARA  PR#  A#AT  3#T  PR  AT#AT  I 

##  JpRE  #  FA  TF#  t,  AATAAT  gpTAT  #  fATT#  RFA  A^A  #,  AAT-AAT  %,  T3TI#  AE# 

AA#  #A  TF  TEE#  I  Ak  AAFTAA  ^T#  §T#T  AA  A#  FtAT,  #  #  #A>  %  AA  f^T 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  • 
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cfT  £ldl  %,  TT  T)T  Pldl  %  TT  ^PlT  %  I  ?FT%  31k4I,  TT  ?FT%  31k4I,  Tt  R? 
cFT%  ^f,  ^  y\\ cbd  TTT  %  ^rf  tfl"  Pcf)  TT  ^  1M  ?fr 

STpR  pRT  ^PT  3  *pft? 

#  ^T  3  ^RT  WfT  ^T  I  f^RR-^TPR,  :TT#T  <Rt?  %  TRT  #T  ^ 
^  I  TT'  HI'}  T  FT  TT  TT)  TFT  MTTR  RL  TFT  TfiTR  t^,  fdddl  Tt  fTT  %  TF 
FTTT  FT  t2jI  3TFT,  T^t  TT  FT  ^TT  Ft  FTTT,  dPLd  FT  FTT  TT  TFT  FPt,  F^f  3TFt 
TFTT  %,  %  TFTT  I  3TR  FT1 ft  TTTT  TTT  TFT  TTTT  TTT  %?  TTT  TFT  TTTFT I 

fF  ftt  tsr  %  Firftrr  FttF  tf%  fift  Ft,  FFrt  fM  tjt  Ft,  FFFtt  ttFttr  ^ 
Ft,  Fttr  Ft?  ff  Ft  f#  %  fM  ft?  Ft?  FTFitt  TfFFt  tt  trtT  Ft,  wit  ?3FFt  t 
%FT  3MT  FFT  %  I,  FFtt  TttFT  ?  FTFitt  ?3F^  t  Ft  tTTT  3FFT  %  FF  Ft  3W  4\  #F 
3TTF,  3TFf,  FIN  FTtT  FT  TTF  Ft  tt  t?  Fit  FF%  (g^lt  t  3TRTT  %,  Fit  ftt?T  t  tTTT 
Ft  F^t  3FFT  %  I  Ft  t$T  t  Fttt  %  FftFF  %  tFT  FtFT  %,  FN  ?If  t  tFT  Ft  Ft  FT 
FTT  FF  t,  NN  FTFITt  t  tFT  Ft  Ft  t§T  FTT  FF  t,  3TN  FFtF-FFf  t  Ft  Ft  FF  %, 
FtttFp5tFTFtFT%Ftt5TFTFFt#T  1FFFT  FT  FlFF  tFT  F?tt  FFFT  #  t?T 
FT  FF  F%Ft,  FFTTT  F%FT  I  Ft  Ft  Ft  FTT  FTF  tt  TTFF  FTt  t  t$T  tt  1%  tST  t  FF  tFT 
FTTt  Ft  STfFF  FTTtt  F%,  FF  %  FT%  FIF  tferr  t  FT  F^f  FF  TF  %\ 

FW-^FT  Ft  31TFR  F?t  #F  %,  FTF§FF  #F  %,  ^TTTTT  ^  %  tt1%F  FFF  tf  FF  Ft 

I  Ft  FT  ^F  FT%  t  F’ftF  %  FT  FTF3t%  %  FT  FlttFtt  %  FT  FFfF-FF  F,  F  FF  K 

fFFFT  FT  TTFtF  FT%  1 1  FtFT-FMt  ^  W  F#  %,  ^ftFT  F^f,  FftFFT  F#  %,  F 
^TF  FtTF  TFT  FTF  1 1  Ft  FT^t  F$  FtFF  ^F  FFTT 1 1  FF  F^ftFT  #T 

#R--^F  ^T  F%  Fft  I,  #t%  F=ft  t?  IFt^TF  t%  #  3#IF  ^F  FF%  t  FF^ft  F#T 
%#TFK«I^  %,  ftf  FFFT I  Ft  #T  FF  #  t  #,  FFFt  t%F  FgF  FTtt  FTt  FF# 

I I  FffiFF  FF  FF  FFF#T  FtFFT  #T  W  FFf  FR  #T  FFT-FFT  FF%  1 1%  1%F 
FT  %  FT  FTF  Ft  ^TF%  Fit  %?T  FTF  F%,  ttFFR  F%,  FF  f|,  FTFR  Ft  #T  Ft 
ttF-ttF  ’ftt  I  FF  FT  Flf  FlFt  %  FTlt  t?T  t  Ft^  F%  FFR  Ft  FFT-FFFFT,  FFTF 
Ft  Ft  3FfrT  3ftT  FFFt  ftFTFT  FF  tFTtt  Fft  FttF  Ft,  Ft  ftlFttlt  FgF  FF  Ft 

FFTt-FFt  FFt  Fit  t  FFffti  FTTtt  F®T  Ft  %  It;  FF  FF  FF  Ft  FtF  FF  #Ft 
Ft  FFFT  Ft  ttFl  ftt  3TFt  FF%  FF,  FT  FF  F^t  Ft  ttF  TIFF  Ft  FFtt  FT,  ItRUF 
FF,  TFTT?F  FT,  FFt  FF,  FT  FF,  FFT  FF,  ttF  TIFF  Ft,  ilF  FTTFt  FtFI  ftt,  FT 
TTF^-RFFt  Ft  3TFt  FFt  FT  f%Trtt  FTTt  Ftw  Ft,  FF  t  3ftT  F^T  FF-ttF  F  Ft, 
I#F-ttF  FtFT  F^FFtFtFTftt,  TTF#FFFtFtfFtt,  Ftt  FITFtt  FFt  Ftt  t 
FFFF  §TtfT,  Ftt  FFFtT  FtFT  %,  Ft^  pFTFT  FFF  FT  Tt%,  FttF  FTF,  FTF  TTtFt  Ft  3IFTT, 

WIFT  Ft,  FFF  Fit  FTF  Ft  Ft  Fl%  Ft  Ftlft  tt  t,  tt%F  FF%  3TFTF  FF  FIFt  t 
fir  TT*iT  Ft  FTTFT  FT  FtFT  fatt  3ttT  TTTTT  t?T  TpTFTFT  Ft  I  Ft  FF%  ttlF  FTFt-FFJF 
FF  TIFt  t  4tT  Ft,  tiFH  FF  FTFt-FFJF  t  Ftt  Ft  FTFT,  FF  FT  FTTF  t  FtFT  %, 
FftFF  %  FtFT  I  #T  3TFF  t  FtFT  1 1  Ft  #F  jfFFT  t  FftFtt  t  #T  FFFtFR  t  T3F 
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^Tf  %  EREF#  E&  %  #  #T  TIT#  dlETEftR  EFEEt  t,  JET  RRTEf  t,  RTt  RNEt  I  Eft  frot 
E#  ^  I  RTp  T|#  ?tcf  ft  EN-ft-EF*ft  'jftStT  e£  feTR,  <t)(cF-i  RTR  EfRR  Eft  Rf?t  %  I 

1 Tpft  RN  R>  Eg®  =hl4chdf<3ff  R5t  Epg;  EN  RT  Rft  SJRRTR  NTTt  TfEIRTEt  tf  ETR 
RRF  Steft  ETRTEft  Eft  #  EMftPf  Rt  W  fR%  Rft  f,  f#ITRET  %  ETRM  Pt% 
Rl^  t,  ’JETSTtE  ftefT  t  #E  EJRTR  FtEt  t,  #E  #E1T  I,  I,  git  REtf  Eft?  TINfeT  Rft 
%  <?lpHH  dd-flfd  ^  ETEflET  id  it  tf  Eft  chIH  Rift  tf,  %  d>IH  dH'l  EFT  dfldil  tgJTT 

lur^  ^  ^  ^  ^  1, feiRfr  I,  -siwr  wr  afh:  1 1  hw  #r 

TTTREfE  R?r  TTEtNEft  ft  1%  TIRE  REft-g#  Eft  EfttR-EtEfRE  gRTRT  E|ft  Eft  iRR  EFIR  R?N 
EFftTf  ftST  ft,  ##  #T  R^RT,  EFTRfHT  REfR  Wf  ?  Eft  Eft  err  EFE%  Ep  NT  RN  ftRIE 
EFEft  ft,  TtfE  ftt  TffERRR;  ft,  RE#  ft,  Eft  TTRET  EFIR  Eft  RF  ft  fft>  Nt  fttR  31 M  H  NR-ftE, 

rr,  fim  ftRRRRftTftEEiERftNRftRTft  RfttR  re,  r#  RREEffft  re,  RfttR-RRf  ft  i 

Rf?  f?A  EfRRT  %  | 

Eft  R?  ft  er#  RfRft  I  ftftFR  ftlftlftlE  ft  ft  TffREft  RETIRE  RTfETT  f  %  ?ET  EfRET 
rf  eir  RRRftR  rnirt  fttE  Ejft-wr  Rift  ft  rf  ?EifftR  I  f#  fr  Eift  rteet  Eft  RTfttET 
Rft?  Tffftftft  EFT  TT#  err!  ft  ETRTR  RRR  RIEft  %  RREFt  RUT  FtRT  RRffift  RRR  RfE% 
ft  ft#  I,  ref#  ft  Rftf  fttETT  ft  i  ftp#  ftt  nt  Eft  ftft  |  rn  Rfftr  |-  tt^  ft  ftRft 
fftft  TIN#  Eft  ftfENt  RRR  Rftf  fftETETT,  REtR  TITRftt  ftt,  gEfft  ftEFfft  I RREft  ftfET 
TIFRfr  EKf  EfjPT  Ej?T  TtW  R#  %  EnT-TTTT  %  %  fifEJT  %,  ER  WR  I  Rt  TRt  %5Jifr 
jfr  ?t#  I  EFff%  m  Rg^r  #  cjtr  e?r^t  |,  cjr%  %  eri^t  srftr  •trst  #rt  I, 
fERTRT  3R0T  6ldl  %  3^7  #  Reft  3TfT  EnET  EJJT  7%tt  ^  tteje  3JTT>ff  E^f,  i[^  eft,  «[% 
=^t  EfT  E5TETT  %,  "cflTTr  %,  f§FTft  R  iRRft  EFT  ^TT  tejT  g3R  HIRT  %  I  ER%  1317%  t' 
EFRF3T,  RRM  RR^  3RR  ETgR  EfEf#  %,  E3R^  RTR,  #  TIN  RCfDT  ERT  Ef?R  ^  t,  ERJT 
^  R%  ?t%?  RTt  TIN^  RTR  FNFT  %  E|Tjf,  TIN  E(?t  ^TERTRT  ^ET  ^5  NNEFf 
Pfiyiill,  Eft  TINEftt,  ERF  TIN  EFErRR  ?t  R^  fP  Eft  ENM  E^t  ^EIT  ^tt  1 1  Eft 
%  TINEjit  fEFENT  fejf,  TfNEFt,  NRFt,  Eft  NRFf  REFFt  ^T  EFt  ^RT  I,  TN%  Wit 
Rft,  dftdl  EFt  ^RT  %  |  R?  REf  «n%(  ^  ddl4l  ¥  I 

TN  Rf%  fRTT  chin  Eft  EFERT  ^f  %  I  RRR  REF  EFIR  EFRp  Rf%  EftRt  ER  %,  ejrit 
RgET  NT  %  ?tt  1 1  RR^f  R5^  ftRgEETfR  ^f  Eft  RpftR  er  rtr  |  #E  EfR  EFF  RiftR 
EFfEFNRRTR^t^tTttE^Er^rR#,  Nfft  R  EFfRIT%  RERt  t,  R  I  ^FR  RiftR 
^  efir  ejr%  ^f  #Ett  ei%e?  Nt  REt  NT  %  RtE3%  t,  JET^  ^  NtT  R^  *ft,  TR&  NT  ?f, 

TIRR  EfRFR  ?t,  TfE^  #3f  ?f,  ERf  Rf^f  3R#  ?f,  SJRT-^JRT  ?t  Rf^  NfRf  ^RT  ¥tRf 
^Et  eR|  J  i|N  'ddtd  %  NT  EFTR'tt  ^Rf  R^t  EFEEt,  TftE  ^5Tt  RTTTt  Eft  Eft  REfEFt  ^jdl, 
t^JRf,  EfnjRT  W  EFER  I,  ERff  ?  trf  Eft  %RR  EFE%  t,  ^  31#  NT  t  N#  RRT,  EF# 
|ere  I,  |ene  R  'sft  R#  R#  NT  I  TffE  EfENETE?  %  #RfT  |,  ^R  %  Eftjf  #  t,  Rf# 
#  EFf  #  %  I  N#  RN  PFddl  Eft  NTfR  RRRT  E§T  Riel  %  EfE?-EIEf  %  RTRETE,  NT  ETR 
EffEft  Efft  #F%  %,  R5  #  R#t  I,  EftEIRT  1 1 
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Fka7FkFkaR77=llk  aaikt,  at  cblUgl}  aaiktakfkata>Kyk  aFTFtk 
t  fk7  aak  ak  kt  aaTak  aak  t,  akf  k  aka  aak  I,  akf  k  wr  ank  I, 
aka  Rik  I,  aka  %  aak  I,  fkak  kl  aka  I,  aak  a>Kyk  aak  t  #7  kt 
araik  ktT  Rikka  aa  Fk  aaaT  1 ktr  aTik  at  aaafk  k  aiaraai  I,  Fak  akf 

$ia>  aft  akfk  aa  ?PT>  k  a  ft  Rift  Rff  aak  I  ktka  taa  ka  t  kl  at  7f aFT# 
Ftk  t  k  t?T  RT  k  kt-kt  aTR|I%,  RTRtkR  kt  #7  kt  araak  kt,  TTO  katRT 
TTlk  TgaFlk  kak  I,  Fat  kk  at  aiTR  tkaaT  t  #7  k  ka  RRT  I  RTa-RTa, 
aF7-aFT  I  aiRF  ^WH  k  7R  gk  t  aak  7aiFI  OT  tkT  g3R  I W  k,  akfk 
kaia  k  ka  kFak  #r  ftk  t,  ana  akt  t,  aka  at  a^a  aaft  t,  kkfkai  ak 
ftk  t,  aiaaia  at  gfkai  aka  kt  t,  k  k  akt  t,  aft  ara  aik  Far-aar  a#, 
ak  ga  t  aft  kt-kt  aaairk,  walka  #7  Fkfkr  w  TgaFra  1 1  w  k  Faa 
Ftat  ffk  I,  gkak  ank  I  aa  =§s,  kka  ‘m  kt  anaaar  k  fkgTaia  k  fara  7iak 
Tain  ipiFR  fil,  3PiaR  7k,  [aifkat]  ak  I?  Fafkt  fk  ot  akt  t,  kFak 
fit  t,  k  m  aia  3pk  I  kka  Faat  agiaT  I  wf  #7  aft  k  aSIRT  I 

k  F7  d<F  Til  RFR  RT  tk  aRF  aa  k  aft  RTTT  g ksl  k  kt  TrRJTTT  aF  %  k  ka 

fka  agi  7ga  ftai  t,  aft  %  aF  tai  ka,  tai  kfk  %,  7p  ftai  I  akfk  kk  air 
saa  k  Rrark  k  ark  k  rttit  t,  kn  %  i 

RTqk  kf  k  TTT  %?  WFI-kTFT,  3R  Rk  i^WH  k  kf,  Wk  jfklT  k  R§T^7 
t,  kr  %  i  Tn  w§r  tfi  ?m  F^k  4kP)iik  k  ttm,  TTik  ark  fkrkiT,  TFk 
k  RikiT  kr  Rirkt  kk  k  fptt,  ttw  fkik  Rikk,  k  Rkk,  k  <Li<yk  RFnkk, 
*rar  trt  I,  tit  RRk  t  kkr  k  kk  k  kk-kk  FFTk  Tiraf  wr  kk  I  Fnkt  kk 
7R  Tkf  RRk  i  Fkki  gk  i#  kk  %  fh  fkw  kr  Tik,  Tkfk  ^nr  Tk  ik  3fr 
«TRT  k  kk  gk  7R  3RIR  k  RTcI  F5cH  %,  kf  k  FTlk  kT  k  F7T,  kk,  TTT7I  WFI- 
TkRi  Ffkkkklkkkkkk  *rrer  ak  tft  i  k  rtftt  f  wi-wr  FR-kk 
Ft,  RF  R  TRkt,  kkr  fkR  RF  k  FR  Rlk  k§T  Til  F3RT  I  RTF  kt  FIF7T  TTT I  ?  Tkfk 

k?T  k  k  k  3R#  3nrk  ink  k  iFk  t,  F7#g  w  k  rtr  Tgr  R?k  t  Rkfk 

k  kFk  t  kk  k  Rimk  k  i 

3TFFTRI  B'FWM  k  T§R  Rlk  Tlk  Ft  7ft  f  k  fk  Tft  5*ellkl  f,  shlTd^k  f  I 

akk  k  rt%  kk  TiRFk  t  k  fk  tft  gR  prark,  Frrk  RRrk,  RFTf-5RFT 

ak  k  akk  ftk  t,  rf  k  fk^g  ttr  %  i  akk  ftk  %,  wtr  fRt  I  rr  tirr 

Til  7FR-7TFR  TFTlk  RRRT  %,  RTT  TIRR  k  ffRPT  k  fklR  TFck  TTRk  f,  iFa  7TRFF 

k  ttr  R7k  k  ktk  aartk  <mk  I,  rr  tirr  aa  ttrfr  aaatk  arnai  f ,  tf  aak 
f,  ?k  a7F  k  gfkai  ak  1 1  k  aaT-aai  aak  kt  atk  aiRaR  ft  7ft  t?  k  Riakt 
aatk  RFk  ata—  aarf  aga  ka  7ft  f  FRtk  akt  k,  aft  k  kt,  kfka  iftTiaa 
akt  k  i  fa  aaa  IkgTata  k  ftt%  aa  akf  ak  T^a  aaka  atk  f  kk  aTiait  fr 
aai  7f  t  i  fr  aTFk  I  kn  kra-a:  a7a  k  Tpaa  ktf  frit  RTTa  k  a  ft,  fkk  kfa 
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3  RfFTETt  EFl|  ETT  Rfer  Elf  It,  FUfef  Ft,  EF  EFRt  ETRRt,  FFTR  Rt  FTEE  FTEET  I 
EEffetSTEFT%,  ETTEEFTllE?TtER*lfe-bl!t  Rfe  I  EEtfe  EFIF  %  ERt-ERt  ElR 
RtE  fRfiR  %  eR-eR  fRETF  3ttR  t,  eR-eR  Re  w  etfR  Rt  i  eft|  Rt  etR  eet  t? 
eft|  %  etR  TjiRt  ef  «ft%  It  t 1%  et  fe^TE  ef  Rt,  eft|  %  ret  t  ette  etfet  #5 

fRET,  feETE  Rt  E#  RfeE  EEE  ETFET  RfeET,  Ell  Rt  feFTTE  EE  ETTE  It,  Ell  EF  EfI 
EE  EEE  Ft,  Ell  EF  cEKtell^  R  F'R)faEF  EE  ETTE  If,  ETl  Rt  FTEFF  EE  W  It,  Rt  Rt 
EEE  Ft,  <jfEET  R  E§E  W  FtR  %  aftF  3T1ETEEE  FTeR  3TTE5EET  ETTE  FttfeEF  RET  ETFR 
1 1  EFl|  RT  ETR  t  EEE  FffeET,  EEE  FffeR  R  feETE  EE  EFET  I  Rt  EF#  ETE  anRf  I 
EFft  Rt  Rt  3TTRRt,  RfeE  ETTE  3TFTE  3  FfrlEET  I  ERffe  EEE  %  3TTFRt  3TlR  EFET  t, 
=TT  WT  EET  'FT  FffEIET  1 1  Rt  FFT  EEE  Rt  EET  EFT |  RTU  Fit  I FEll  t$T  R  EF  E# 
sblfacbl 5)  Rfe  t,  RETT#  Rfe  I  3TlF  FFTR  Rt  RtE  EFT  R  EF  Rt  arrRR  EFET  afe 
EFfeRt  eR  fEETF  EEETt  ETlRR,  eR  EEE  ETFR  R  eRRT  -sflT  EE#  EF  E  Rt  3RTF  ItR 
eReT,  ERF  HR  eReT  EEtfe  FEET  eR  fenR  %  FFE-FTFE  R  ERF  FlET  I  EF  Rt  EET 
ETFT I  Eft  RFEFfr  I 

-jeR  ef  I  fe  feR  aur  RRt  R  Rt  atR  atR  eeR!  R  eR-eR  #fe:  anR  ^ftR  t, 
eR-eR  tjf^t  anR  etR  t,  eR  ftRet  anR  I  ERffe  eim^m  e?T  fRet,  Reet  %  FEE5t, 
3?RrRf  Rr  Reet  I,  hRe  Rr  Reet  %,  e?IR  e§e  eR  R  RR  I,  eRe  RR  R  RR 

%  H?fR  E?r  gfEET  %  I  RF  §RE  %  E^FT  ET  R  3RTT  3EER  E5t  ^E  ETEEL  R...  EET 
ERF  F  etrR  Rr  eteel  R?  RF  EFT  eR  %  R  3TkR  RRtR  R  eee  erit  R,  eteet 
eR  ertt  i  Re  eee  R  etfR  R  rf  fRR  eetf,  RR  RT  RR  %  et  rf  et 
RF  ^^FTfr  EEtR  RF#  RfR  ^Rr,  EkRT  REER  R  3ME  ft  EET  aR  FE  ETF  R  FER 
^RT,  EE%  RRr  toR  EFER  eR  EEET  R  ERTT  EET  I  EE  ETrR  EE  RRr  EF  RTET 
EFT  TJRTE  eR  E§ftR  I  #  R  EE  3ReR  t  El%  E%,  ET%  RtR  I  Rt  EFFETE  E?T  ^ReT 
R  eR  RRr  ET  eR  E§E  EFFETE  eR  FET  I,  fEWE  t,  ETFE  I,  EF  gfRElR  RR 
t RfR EF fETET %  I  Rt  EEER fR EE5TET REFER ERfEETTR RR %,  EF  Rt  RFE1# 
t,  E#  RRf  ETT,  eR  RRtR  ETT  fReTE  EEET  I  Rt  RF  EFT  FETETE  EF  Ft  FFT  %,  EF 
ETFTETR  EtRF  EE  #  I ET  EFT  EtE,  eR  Rt  FER  ET^  e|,  ET%  tEFTR  #T  RfEtERt, 
EF  E#T  ^R  ER,  FETET#  ETR  I  ERt  gtRET  R,  ETF  %  REE  FE  E%  RtR  R  EFT 
Fit  I 

RfFTR  RF  E|t  RFETRt  ETE  EW  gEF  R  TITFTETF  R  FETETE  ETF  FFT  f  I  FEll  ETE 
%  fEFFF  R  Rt  EF  Ft  Fit  t  RFFFt  ETfRF  R  ReeR  FE  ETFR  t  EETERt  FTE  I  ETrI 
eft  Rt  ReteR  t  EgE  RRf  R  #f  eRt  eteR  eft  Retee  Rt  ^ete  §e  t, 

Ft  Ft  t,  Ret  1 1  RtF  Rtl  Rie  ek  RR  EpT  eft  ete^  Reft  R  Rt  fe  ReieR*  eR, 
RE-FTFRRf  ETt  E§E  EtfRETTF  fRR  ElRR  EEffET  FER  f^WH  EF  R  EF  RTtRRl 

t,  ef  RttR  t  Rf  fe  3#tettR  ee  efete  eR,  ef  Elf  fe  fe  arTFRt,  Rtt  R  anferf, 
Rtt  R  auFER  %  fte  R  arfeETR  If,  fe  efteR  fe  etfet  etfR  t  artfeF  R  arfeET 
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#nf  #  fig  3  qpft  TO#  #,  P#  #  #  FT#  PfPftP  Ft  3irP  #1  P  WT  TFP 
#  3#  3#FFR  pp  %  3§5J  tfipRT  Tpf  %,  3TTT  FT#  TTTT  FT#  pTTT  IfPP  #  T  PlTT 
T#  #  #  Pt  PlTT  Tip  I  [TTlfPpT]  FTlP,  FT#  FT  TIT#*  1 #  TITTT  T5T  TTT5T  #F 
FtTT-  TTTPtpFP  W,  #P  fpTRp  3#  31##  P#  FtTT  3#  #1  T#  TTTT  FT# 
#nf  #  3#T  FFTT  TTtTIT  3FTTT  3(TpTT  I  Pt  TTTTT  W,  3Tp#  TT1TT  #  TITTT  FT  TpP 
3TTpt  <pp  3ITFTT  #  FTP  Pw  #  3#  3FPTTT  %■%  Pt  T^  #  TT  3IN  PP  T1TT 

%  %  3nP  Pp  tf  tf  Pt  tt  3in  3mP  #p  fPfpTTT  w  P  tft  P  #7:  #p  trfpTTT 
-sftr  ^frrr  ^ft  3ittt  ttt  #,  p#r  3{m  P  %t  ttttt  it  ttht  ttfP  t  Pt  tf  I  # 
#P-#P  #1,  Ppp-T^cp  51FT  P  #T  3ITp  TTlP  TT  WT  #,  PpP  g#  #  W  #, 
TIFT#  #T  3#  3#t  Pt  TT,  FlPt  TT  Tit  Ft,  Tit  Pt  TIF##  Ft,  PHI-L-H  TT  31## 
Ft  I  Pt  TF  #  TTTTpt  TM  TT  TTT  %  3#  #  Pp  f^WIH  Pt  Pt-PtT  TJlf  P  3IT  3pr 
%  TT)  <MlTTT  P,  44)  3TFST  iPfFT  P  3#  >311  «l<Jdl  Tldl  %  3#  3hhP>  TFI  Pt  d#dd 
I#  Tim  P,  Tim  P  an  tft  %  tifptt  i  tf  w  t§t  tft  3#  f#iiPI  t^t  %  1 P  ttftt 

t| 3#  FT#  did  FTlt  pFRT  IT  TT  #  TITT  TFT  %  FTT  3lP;  sft  sR^n  3flT  33^1% 
PR  3nwr  TRPT  ?lM  3?P:  3fFT  ^Pl,  3FI%  TFR  '*TTtTTT  W^IT  3IP:  3IN  3FFT-3TO%  iffcf 
^r  3PFft-3Tipfr  §lppl  ^  #1  yfr  3ITPPt  PTT  Pl?pfr  %  gt  §^PI  %  PP^PI  3TPT 

^?r  ^  p^p%  1 1  Ft-^rt  3ht^tP,  3tTTcf^FrPPr^  ?Ptt  ^RT^pf, 

3IFI%  ^IFT  fPPIPI  St3T-Pter  #  sR#t,  3IN  31^  #P  TpP,  3IN  4FT 
pgpr-si^  Tpp  Pra^  3TPI  ^IKT  4RpPt,  ^TpT  3IN  4P  Wf^ 

t  TW,  TP^T  PTT  ^  M  PPR  3IPP  ^  3IR  3Pf%  ?#%  TT  4^  3fR  TPT  %  PPI 

•sn^ppi  wit  PF^%3pr,#^fr3iFr^T^'t  trp  4%?',  w  3nr  #  ^\  wp  ^ 

PlPnr  I  #  3T5  FI  :TI^  t  m  $  I 

3TT  '4F  «nPf  ¥f  W#  t  €pp#l  t^TfPl^PlPTWpPr^^TT^,  Pl?I 
%  ^r  3i#  3ikPi41'  #,  3ir%  tt,  wr  ^r  #i  wf%  tpp  M  3fn  3nw  #r 
«I§T  TI3PI  T  ^  I  3FPPT  dlJl  ^  >31#  ^  ^1^  ^  PP  4f  PTT  Tl  31#  3)|c;4l 

^  t,  §4  3wfl  ^  %  4t  IRT  €t,  Pra#,  TPI  3fp  pf#T  R  t  qpfr 
tpP  -TRIT  d<d  dldl  ^<1-1  SP  3PT  gc^dd  Til  -131511  FT  PppRRT  dlFcl  ^  I  FT  TpP 
3nT^FlPPT|3FptwF)PpT-TFI,^^'4ITWr^#F#FlPt,3Plfl5p:FtP 
1 3IF  WI  3^T  TPT  %  I  #  m  W  Wpfr  TF3T  3PI  Trim  4^1  ^T  3PI  %  #T  TJT  #tlt 
%  3fp  T#T%,  WPI  3I#T%  PP  TFT  #TTT  pTF  W§T  TWIR  FPTT  TTfpP  #ITT 
%  Pft  W  wppi#  ttPt  1 3fir  WT)  t^t  ttp#  #  #it  1 1 

3TT5T  FT#  TUT  WPT  3pT  PP  3Wp  cPFT  I  T5T#  TITT  FT  PPl  P  FT  TI#  t  Pp 
#3ITTpFcr  #  TFTTP  TIT  TTpt  3ITppP  TITp  P  IlfPTT-#RT,  TfpFTT,  TpTF-TpTF  I 
TgT  TlP  3prPt  FT#  PlT,  Pt  fddl  %  #3ltqp#r  TT#  3pT  FTTT  Pcp-liT)  PPTITT 
#,  TP#T  #  TIW  TF  T#  I,  FT#  TIITPTI  #f  I  T%  WT  Tp  #RT-T|f#IT,  TTpf 
TFT  T#f-T#  t  PPRT  F#f%  #3tf##r  TTTF,  T#  TT  #  TTTTPTT  FT  W  %  p# 
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#  H#f  I  3#  3RT  f#TRTT  ##  R#F  3  f#TTT  f#JT  #  3#  RTTH  Ft  HEft  1 1  # 
FHf#t  #3tt##r  rf  ###  r#  rith  f#hi<Pi  t  rtf  t#r  3#  #hrt  r|# 

Pr  hr#  3ttr#  htth  r%#,  ftth#  I#rh  rM  rt#  tptfe#  3ttr#  ##, 
TFT  R#T  3#  RF  #1^1#  #  R^T  %  #  HR  ##  I 

#  ##R  P#  3TTRTt  ##  H#  3TTH#  HR#  ##T  #  ^PRl#  t  #HTt  HT#  #H 
R%#  3TtT  Rf  #  HITR  H#  fl^RTR  #  #  T#  t 1  t  3RT  3TTHHt  3TRTT  %  HTTH  # 
TFT#  3TTH#  TJRTHt  #  H#  TF#  HTFT#  I  3#  HR#  HE?t  1 1  H#TT  3TWC  3TR 
H#  #  HTfRTT  if  HR  RRT  #HT  I  #T  FFTt-fTHTR  HTT,  H#  TTF#  §t  H#  #  ##  Hf 
#,  H#  #T  %  H#  #HT  HF  HF,  R#  #T  Htfi  #  I  RF  HR  3i<g«iK  H#  t#s#  tt,  £# 
I,  #  FT#  #R  R#  H#  3TT3RTT  #  TFT#  %  T#  PF^HIH  #  #  FRF  T#  t,  ## 
HR  T#  t,  HFTFRT  #T#t,  ##RET#H#%,  3THH  RET  #  RF  t 

H#-H#  #TT  FIRHT  Ft  RETT  I,  H#-H#  RTS  #E£T  3TTR#  TT#  t,  THTHETT  #H 
fF^TRFT  #  #  RRU  3THHT  TFT  T#  t,  #TT  HT#  I  #HH  HT#  t,  F#  Tt  ^?T  TRRT 
I,  F#  %  #  R#  1 3#  RTTTHT  %FHHTFTtl#RFR#tl3TR  FT#  RF  HR  HR# 
HTHHH#  3TEtt  t,  RFT  RRR  HTTHT,  R%  TTTTR#,  ##  ##  H^TTF,  ##T  HT#  f#tHTT 
RFr  3R#  #  #T  f#T  RTFRT  tRF  Rt  T5ttt  RF  RFTt#R  I  W&  TTHRFt  t  RH  RT,  RTT^f 
Rt  TRTR  %  R§R  RTT#  R?t  I  #T  T^TT  #T  R#  %  RRTR  ^  TpTFT#  FFft  3TR  ^S, 
^tTR  FH  HR%  'M  HTR  RTF#  t,  3TIR  3TRTFFR  %  3TRTFFR  3TTR#  #,  RTTR  %RTft 

#  #  ##R  3TRT  HTR#  3TRR  3#  3TRT  HTRTT  RlTRR  3#  ilFRR  H#  #  RIRT  %  3RRH 
3r  ^RRT  HF%  HTTT  RRR,  3TIRTT  if  RFTF-5FTFT  T#  ^f,  Rt  #  RTRT  #  RTRT 1 1  R# 
Rt  FHTft  JTFft  #HTft  ItT  FH  3TR#  $TtRR  iff  RTTR  RTt  RTRT  TT  #■  t  3TTRH  3 
RF-5FTF  #  I  t^TRH  Rt  RF  R#  HTRT,  RT  #  RTF  ^  RFT,  RT  #  RTF  %  FH%  TRTFR 
fRRT,  #H  #  F1#  #RT,  P^TRH  $  %%  gHTFTFT,  f#RR,  #T#,  #R,  #®,  R^jft 
TtR-#FT  TF%  1 1  3TRT  #  HR  HHFT  R#  RT  #  3$HH  Rt  fl^TRFT  Rt  fTT  R§^ 
TFT  TT  #  R#  HTRT  I  RF#  RTR  3TTRTt  #TR#  %,  F^f  #3#  I  f#  fF^TRIH  #  # 
#R  TF%  #  RRRR  RH  %,  HRTFR  %  #  HR  RHRT  RR  RRRR  FT  %  I  HR  f#gTHTH 

#  R%  TTTHRFT  #  RiTRR  #  #RT  ft  3ftT  #F  RF  R#  IT  HTFR  RF  FHRR  HRTFR  ^HTT 
t  FHt#T  RF  RT#  tfT  3TIR#  I,  RF  RRR  RET  1 1  #  #R  ft^THFT  Pf  TF%  t  # 
%=5TRFT-HTTR  RETT  #  R#  t,  RTTRT  Rt  HR#  FTtRTtrMRftT^HRSFf# 

#  HTTR  #  RH  t  #  R#  t  R#  f#^#  t  #,  R#  gHTFTR  R^TTF  f#RR  #  t  #  RT 
tm  RT  Ttf  I  HR#  FH#  THT  TT#  %,  F1#  ##  #  TFf  t  F#  RTF  #  3#  #  RFT 

##  I  T#  ^Rf  #  FFT%  t,  T#  RF  HTRT  Rt  RFT  %,  RRR  #  RR  Tt,  RF 
RR  RT  3p#  t#TITt  #  TRH  RTT  RTT  #  #  3T#  f#HT  #  R^f  #  R#  %  I 
HTRT  TT  3TTR#  TFT  I  3TH  RTF#  t  3TR  #t  FHlt  #T  TT  #  f#TR  %,  # 
Tf##pR%,  3#R%HT#HTTHHT##3TRHRR#t###tl#T#tHRTT 

#  3TTRT  FH  T#  I RRT  #F-#RF  t,  #  ##  I  #  #  HTTH  #  TT#R  HR#  t,  TfT# 
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fp  Rt  pp  ■gir  #  tR,  ftp  pt  #  M^pm  #  #R  ptiR  tff-Rtf  f#R 

1 1  PT  FpR  I  #P  t  FT,  PTPT  FpR  %  'HR  Tiff,  fR#  %,  TF#  %,  ’pITT#  % 

pttR  I,  pfRp  %,  R^t  tRtf-tRtf  i  fp  R  tf#  %  f#  RR  tR#,  RR 

rlf^rpT,  tRgWIH  #  #ft  FFR  t,  TF#  R  #R  FtR  I  PlR  # I 

R  RRfpt  R#  fR  %  w  R  i  R  pfp  R  pR  R#  fR,  cfr  oftr  wt?t  %  i  ?ft  ftR 
pt  ftR  pttR  tt  ftp  ftt  fFF,  Tmf  #  T#t  #  #%$t  ft  R  t  Rt  pR  # 

FT  FtR  RhtT,  #R  RPR,  PRT  PPpR  1 1  FP  PTF  %  fR  R3F  R,  #F  PTH,  #F 
W  PP#  PFTt  pR  TpR,  FP  RR  1 1  PP#  f#T  R^  TpR  R,  PP#  f#T  R#TP 
F#  R  Rt  PpR  f#T  TF#  TP  RlPTP  FT%  R  RTF-RTF  PTlR  TTR  1 1 

FT  TFT  R  FT  TF  FTR  PTPF  I,  T#  PPR  R#  R  F#  #TT  tR-TPTT  R 
RfR  TF  PHFT  PTTFTP  R#  gf  PTH  %,  I  R  [PT##]  Rt  fR#  R  TF  Tgp 
#P  FFt  1 Rt  TTP  fRR  R  fR#  R  ft#  R#  PlR  %  #FP  #  fR#  R#  ptR 
R  R  R  TFT  TP  FTP  TFT  RR  I,  PPFT  R  FT  TIP  TF#  TP  R  PUTT  t  RpR  R 

tRM  fpR  Ri#-^#  1 1  ft  fR#  Rt  RhR  #  pfiR  ttt?  pn  Mtit  tRt  R 
fRt  t%R,  tf  R  f#gp  ttR  t 1  FT  TIN  TTFR  t  fF  RfR  #  TF  ptt#  R  I  R 

TTFTT  fM  FT  TF  FTR  TFT  TP  TFR  TMT  TP#  TR?  R  TFpR  fR,  Rt#,  tR  I 

R  T?  Rt  TTFTT  |Rp  fl#t  fR,  PTT  Rt  fRR  TPRTT  RtRf  RT  TTH  %  ^FlR  fFgFIR 

FT  TR  TTPT  TP  iR  %,  FTTT  TT%P  RR  Tt  FTR I  FT  RtRf  R  IRp  I  R  TF  5PTfT 
TTT  RR  TPTF  R  T#  3M  I  Ff#T  RfR  R  TFT  tR  FTPT  I,  PPT  R  PTTTP  TFT 
%  I  RfR  TTR  %  R  TFT  TTT  RtT  ?R  TR^  R  TfPPfTF  R  fRp  FT  PF  ITT  5Flt 

tR  tptR  ftt  Rt  RttttR  ft  ttt  Rpit  tt?R  t  fpR  ft  tttp  Rttt  RR  t,  tRRp 
ff  RR  ?pt%  RR  t  RR  MR  R  fR  I,  ftR  ftt  fif  tf  R,  #t  ptptR 
tR gTFPT Rf%i  RRRffftfRtRttRR ttfit |tftfR fRR tp 
R  R,  ?ptf  %,  %  tR  i  RR  R  ff  tft  R  f£tR  R  pR  flFTT  RR  Trftp,  ^fRM 
prr  tf  tR?  fRx-gpwT  Rt  fttR  tR  t  i  ttt  ftpt  t?  fR^mr  tR  pttt  tR 
fRp#  R  tf  ttMfpt  tR  tR  I,  tf  ft  tit  RRp,  t  gpFTH  tR  1 1  tf  R 
fptR  tipt#  Rt  IRfR  Mp#  Rt  fttpr  ?ifR  ftr  R,  R  tftf  f  Rfri  Rf 
pR  R,  RMt  R  ft#  Rft  R  R  t§t  t?iR  R,  air  R  ttR  I  Rt  #  Rp  frit 
ftp  R  FTfT  R  tpR  t  R  R  R  R  f#gR  fpift  tpR  I  fRR  aftr  tpt  tp  i  R 
tf  ppp  tip  t  Rt  gfr  if#  RaR  M  fR  tft  tR  ttRRt  R  Mr  §p  tf 

T5F  Mp  %  M  F  fRpr  R  TPfTPI  F  Ifp  #  ^P  FT#  TTP  FR  TTT  PMR  R  R 

pt  tRtpt  tRR,  pptp  RR  R  tttt  Rf,  IR  R  pp  f  tpp  Rf  ttR  RfR,  fRR, 
p^Rt  RR#,  Rf  1 1  fpR  #p#  tR  t,  Rf,  Rftt  ft  ftR  ^pf  Ft  R?r 
RRrp  ppf  R  ft#  pppR  RR  Rr  ft#  ftt  Rt  RR  Rr  pipft  #  Pitt  Rft 
#  MRft  t  RfR  pp#  RR  i  fp  ttf  R  Rt  tR  pfR  pp  tt  p|R  pt  ^p  #p 
ppR  t#FF  RR,  ^p  #p  fp  pR  ftR  ttR  t|tfff  pfR  Rp  Rf  tf  #^  ftRt 
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FT  Rff  f^RTFft  Rif  FTR?ft  RT#  1 1  3^4  3ftF  i  iFR  TIT  f  foFT  RFF  Ft  RRlit 
Rft  d<cRh)  it  Fit  %  'jftft  %  I 

3RRRT  Rif  giWftfil  ift  RI#  tl  ifFT  Rp?  dlwJER  %,  FFRRT  %,  fe^FdlH  R?f 
WT3if  %  RRff%  RRT  TTFSTT  %  fRFFFT  RTR I  “FITfiFR  OEFTRit”  RTFR  RF  R?t  I,  RF1RR 
t  STEZF^T  I,  f  #F  RF1RR  RRR  %  RTFR  RF  Rft  1%FFfr  R1RTR  t  FIT#  RF  itRF 
W|  R#  Rf  ift  RTTRFt  RTFT  3ftF  if  R1RTR  RRRi  RFR#  Rft  Rli,  RRT  ^  Rf  RFgi 
faff  Rli  #F  Rit-R#  fRRTTt  fRFsff  Rit,  RiFF-R^FF  I  it  i  RFTRR  Rt  Mts  #  it 
FTTRi  Riff  31#  t  #F  i  iFIRT  fRRlit  Rft  RFR#  #Fft  ft  Fit  %  3TRft,  #F  RT%R 

rirt  ii,  git  Fpft  f#  %  far  git  fr  itRT  I  %  w  tri#  Rft  RFRRft  rr  rtfi  RRiif 

RtR  T$t-T$t  RTi  RRi  1 faFti  RFTRft  RFRRi  Rft  RRTR  RFIRff  Flfi  it,  gRRIH  it 

cprff%  suit  i  qf  Rif  1 1  gi  it  ^41hh  %  %  wit  Rff  rfr#  if  it#,  r%  Rfri 

FtRT  nit  FFFRT  fFTRli  FFTRf  Rt  #R  R%  F3FT^  RR  RR  %  R#,  RFTRf  %R  Rfi  % 
for  ftRTF  FT  ifi  fHt  R?t  RFRRft  i  ^TTWT  f  RfRR  i  if ,  FttRTR  f  Rif  ^ITBrrr  #F 
t  Hit  FIHsHdT  %  fl^t  Ri  RFRRft  it  RRF3Fil  WT  RRTFT  %  FTtif  R?f  SI#  RF  Iw  I 

rf  RftRR  Rif  rf  wi  FTfi  %,  iRT  rtfr^  i  ff#r  i  rtfrt  rt  f%  rtr  fft  ret  Ri 

FTti  #F  FFT  FTRR  if  it  RRTR  i  RRRff  RFRRff  Rtf  %  FttiTR  i  FRET  cftFTft  tR#T 
RtRRT  cFT  %,  Hi-slt  JFPT  IRft  FIRT%  t,  OT  ^t  FTFF  STR  fcRT  RFf  RtF  iFF  T3PT 
^41  FT  «[%riT  FR  <rTl-1  it  ^Ft  3TT5R4  it'll,  «T^ FTt  T5T %,  •3ftF  ’ft  «liJll  I  FTf  ^FTF  %  pRFFRFF 

fr  wf  ir  q|,  sfrt  ^r  ^raf  it,  ft?#t  ^t  wraf  it  wm  ifrj  trf  ttF-R^fr  #f  ffFip 

5)'is)  if  Ti  I  R  3TT§R  cFFctT  i^RFT  fFT  TF  Fft%  ^fF  R  «Ft^  IFT-RFIT  «F5^  'Ft  RRT 
|M  ^Ft,  fR  FR  FTET  Rt$T  ir  RT  t,  '_wR|i||  it  RTFft  I  ^tRR  f^FF  RFT  it  fitFT 
Ft  FTfERT  ilai  %  f%  ftiFT  %  FTHT  it,  cFt?  FfK  R?T  RTFT  Rit,  tis,  %  JF^F  Rit  RFI% 
t,  3TFT  1 1 

Rt  #F  3TFT,  RF  3FW  ^T  TRF  WFT  FTF?R  TT  ^RT  i,  R%  W?  t  IFT 

RFR  I  tRF  RTFT  if  3RRcFt  RRT  f  TRR  if  Wf  R^FF  Rf|FT  t  #F  gt  ^TFTff  %  R§FT 
I  #F  Wft  Rft  fet  RRT%  if  FTFRRft  R#  I RT#,  Rif  %  Ffaf  Rft  I  3R 
fRFT  Fi  1 1 1 3F§F  RRRT  I^JFT  RFTF  ?RR  tRRT  RTiRT  #F  git  ^tt  |i  ^R^FF  f%  FTFRR 
RRTR  t%  RFJF  RRT  RTR IFFF  FTTltFr-Fftli  RR  it  ^55  piFT  FFa%  I  #F  F^ff  RR  I  R? 
R§R  itRi  i  RR  FTtit  Rtt  RFI  RRtftF  §T?F  RTFt  R%  ^RTR  it% %  3HHdl<  %, 

#F  ?RF  ^  iFTT  #R  %  R|R%  ?T5F  if  ii  i,  Writ  %  %  FtR?,  W?  ^F  t 
RRRft  fRRFF  RRT  RRi  1 1  Rt  ?if  RFT  7RTRT  ftFsF  RRFft  RrfiR  I 

#F  it  FPJR  #F  FRi  R?Rt  FFt,  RF  FIR  RTi  Rt  iii  Rft,  Rt  cFti  FITFft  Rif  %  Rif 
it  fig  Rit  i,  RtfFit  %  it  i  oftF  rrtr  R?t  itFi  it  RRit  ilii  i  1  citi  g^E  rrrt 
Rit  %,  RR  FFF  %  RFT^  ^  ilil  RFFf  RFTRF  Rit  if  RR%  R  I  it  FFtt%R  FR  FTRf  ^Ft 
FJFTir  #F  RRRT  %,  R7FRT  t  ■3ttT  fiFFFF  31Ft  RFRT 1 1  RF  jfiRT  RR  FIFf  if%R,  3TTR 
3F3ftR  RRR-R^R  #F  RRT-RRT  FR  gRi  t  RFF-RFF  Rft  FFFFit  Rli  #F  RF1%  Rli  ftFFI 
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TTT  RT  fef  NT^  NTTF  jftTT  NT^  I  TF  #  w  %FT  I  %  NT  TRRPRT 
%  3N%  TNTf  if  ^  TN%  g^F  NT  NNfT  T^  N  TTF  %,  3N#  fefiJNT  TR  TNTT 
%  FT  RN  TTTfr  TIT#  TNN  Nt  iffl  T^  tV%  ydWI'T  TtT?  TT  <|ftTT  %  I 

for  %  #  tn  %  tf  tr^tti  3tt  RfiR  %,  tt%  rni%  tt#  Nt  #t  #£r  aNgr 

TRNT  #T#I'^#HTt#i:'JIFf#  TRR  N^difcd  t  TFNJT  RTTt  gTlRsbTK 
^TT  IfTTR  TnTTT  TRdl  fff%  NItT  %  Tf?ff  TTRnRnT  $dlst>  TTTTT  Tra  TRRTfTT 

#t  tin  rRt  §ri%  %  3in%  ts%  gfr  nt#  tr  rn  tti  *r  gn,  Rig  ^forr  i 

'NT  %N! 

m  ^  NTT  NT  %N  T#R  NT  -  NT  %N,  tR  NR  %  TlfFR  NT  f^N!  NT 
fFN! 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

I  came  here  about  three  hours  ago  (please  keep  sitting)  and  have  been  going  all 
over,  looking  at  everything  that  is  happening  here  in  Rajpura.  Most  of  you  must 
be  familiar  with  the  Kasturba  Kendra,  Sewa  Mandir,  Rural  Institute  and  other 
things  which  have  come  up  here.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Kasturba 
memorial  work  over  the  past  twelve  years  and  have  helped  it  a  little.  I  keep 
getting  reports  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  come  personally  and  see  for 
myself.  People  keep  coming  to  me,  particularly  Bibi  Amtus  Salam,1  3  who  has 
been  inviting  me  to  come  here.  So  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  come  after 
such  a  long  time.  For  one  thing,  I  am  happy  that  a  long-awaited  desire  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  secondly,  the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  here  has 
reassured  me.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  place  for  the  refugees,  which  it  still  is. 
But  as  you  know,  the  work  has  expanded  and  now  it  covers  not  only  the 
twenty  to  twenty-two  thousand  refugees  but  everyone  who  lives  in  the  area. 
As  you  heard  just  now  from  Mr.  Khanna,174  this  is  a  centre,  the  headquarters 
for  the  work  of  rural  development.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  good  thing  and  an 
example  to  the  others  for  the  kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  villages. 

Nowadays,  you  often  hear  about  the  Five  Year  Plans,  Second  and  Third, 
and  various  projects  and  plants  that  are  being  taken  up  all  over  the  country,  in 
the  villages  and  the  cities.  There  is  a  new  awakening  in  the  country  and  new 
tasks  are  being  started  and  new  plans  made.  We  have  to  complete  them  and 
give  a  new  garb  to  our  beloved  country.  We  have  to  build  on  the  old  foundations 
and  bring  in  the  changes  necessary  to  fit  in  with  the  new  times.  We  cannot 

173.  See  fh  171  in  this  section. 

174.  See  hi  172  in  this  section. 
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grow  if  we  cling  to  the  old  ways  forever.  Some  of  you,  who  are  still  small 
children,  are  growing  constantly.  But  if  you  continue  to  behave  like  a  child 
even  when  you  are  an  adult,  it  will  be  considered  foolish.  So  it  is  only  by 
growing  that  we  learn  and  take  on  new  tasks.  Only  by  donning  a  new  garb  and 
changing  with  the  times  does  a  country,  or  people,  change.  The  clothes  which 
fit  a  small  child  are  constricting  when  he  grows  up  and  so  they  have  to  be 
changed.  Otherwise  the  child  is  caught  in  a  vice-like  grip. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  a  society  and  people.  The  organisation  and  way 
of  life,  methods  of  working,  etc.,  of  a  society  may  be  relevant  to  a  particular 
age,  but  as  the  society  grows  and  progresses,  all  these  things  have  to  be  changed, 
and  ideas  must  change  too.  If  that  does  not  happen,  the  country  becomes 
backward,  while  others  go  ahead.  Those  who  have  read  Indian  history  will  be 
aware  of  the  heights  of  glory  that  we  had  scaled  once  and  how  we  fell 
subsequently  and  became  lifeless.  Sometimes  we  had  the  capacity  to  look  far 
and  at  others  became  frogs  in  the  well.  Such  things  happen  in  the  history  of  all 
countries  and  Indian  history  is  full  of  ups  and  downs.  If  you  read  history 
carefully,  you  will  find  that  when  the  people  were  full  of  high  ideals  and  the 
determination  and  ability  to  work,  the  country  was  at  its  peak  of  glory  and 
India  became  famous  in  the  world.  When  we  became  involved  in  petty  squabbles 
and  disunity  was  rampant,  our  energies  were  frittered  away  and  we  became 
weak  and  helpless. 

Now  that  we  are  once  again  free,  the  question  that  arose  was  what  we 
must  do.  The  most  urgent  priority  was  to  protect  our  freedom,  because  the 
slightest  slackness  in  this  would  have  made  the  country  weak  and  vulnerable. 
You  must  remember  that  India  is  one  of  nearly  hundred  countries  in  the  world. 
There  are  rich  and  poor  countries  among  them,  hard-working  countries  and 
lazy  ones.  Of  these,  the  countries  where  the  people  are  hard-working,  intelligent 
and  united,  have  advanced.  Where  these  qualities  are  lacking  and  the  people 
fight  in  the  name  of  religion,  caste,  language  and  province,  the  countries  are 
backward  and  weak.  You  must  remember  that  a  good  yardstick  for  judging  a 
human  being  or  a  nation  is  whether  they  are  engaged  in  great  thoughts  and 
action,  or  in  petty  preoccupations.  This  is  how  nations  rise  or  fall. 

Well,  anyhow,  when  freedom  came,  our  first  priority  was  to  maintain  our 
freedom  through  constant  vigilance,  unity,  cooperation,  etc.,  because  a  price 
has  to  be  paid  for  freedom.  To  the  school  children  of  today,  the  freedom  struggle 
would  seem  like  a  story.  But  the  adults  would  remember  the  price  that  we  had 
to  pay  for  freedom.  You  can  get  nothing  without  paying  a  price  for  it.  I  do  not 
mean  in  terms  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  ordinary  things.  The  price  has  to  be 
paid  in  hard  labour,  blood,  sweat  and  toil,  and  sacrifice.  It  is  only  the  country 
which  is  prepared  to  pay  this  price  which  can  progress.  Under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
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leadership,  India  paid  a  heavy  price  in  blood,  sweat  and  tears  before  she  became 
free.  We  did  not  get  freedom  by  making  a  noise  or  shouting  slogans.  The  price 
has  to  be  paid  constantly  by  the  people  to  hold  on  to  that  freedom  by  service  to 
the  country,  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  unity.  The  moment  the  people  of  a  country 
slip  up  and  refuse  to  pay  the  price,  their  downfall  begins  and  freedom  slips 
away.  We  must  not  feel  that  now  that  we  have  got  freedom,  it  will  be  ours 
forever.  That  is  not  so.  The  moment  we  stop  paying  the  price  of  freedom  with 
hard  labour,  unity  and  cooperation,  India  will  fall.  We  live  in  a  dangerous  world 
of  atom  bombs  and  what  not,  and  only  the  strong  can  survive.  Strength  is  not 
merely  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind  and  intellect  too.  If  two  strong  brothers 
fight  with  each  other  and  destroy  themselves,  of  what  use  is  their  strength  to 
anyone? 

India  is  a  vast  country  with  a  population  of  more  than  forty  crores  of 
people.  In  a  sense,  we  are  one  large  family  and  to  the  extent  that  we  cooperate 
with  one  another,  we  will  be  able  to  progress.  Otherwise  we  will  become 
weak,  which  we  cannot  allow,  for  we  have  to  progress  rapidly.  The  most 
urgent  question  before  us  is  to  make  the  forty  crores  of  people  in  India 
prosperous  and  well-off,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  poverty  and  unemployment  which 
afflicts  them  today.  It  cannot  be  done  by  distributing  the  money  which  is  in  the 
treasury.  Have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  where  that  money  comes  from?  It 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  not  from  somewhere  outside.  What  we 
produce  from  land,  industries,  handicrafts,  etc.,  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  more  we  produce  the  wealthier  India  will  become.  So  we 
have  to  make  arrangements  to  increase  production  in  the  country  in  order  to 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Please  remember  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
money.  That  is  a  tool  for  trade,  necessary  no  doubt,  but  real  wealth  consists  of 
goods  which  are  produced  from  land  and  factories  and  industries.  We  cannot 
consume  gold  and  silver.  They  can  be  used  only  as  ornaments.  Therefore  we 
have  to  lay  stress  on  increasing  production  in  the  country.  Why  are  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  so  wealthy?  It  is  because  they  produce  an  enormous 
amount  of  goods  from  agriculture  and  industries.  We  must  also  do  the  same.  It 
is  for  this  that  we  have  drawn  up  the  five  year  plans,  etc,  in  order  to  open  up 
new  avenues  of  employment  and  adopt  improved  methods  of  production,  etc., 
and  to  ensure  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  so  produced.  We  do  not 
want  a  handful  of  rich  nawabs  and  princes  at  the  top  while  the  rest  are  wallow  ing 
in  poverty.  We  want  that  as  far  as  possible,  everyone  in  the  country  should  get 
equal  opportunity  to  progress.  Adequate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
education,  health-care,  food,  housing  and  clothing  for  every  child  so  that  he  or 
she  can  go  as  far  as  an  individual’s  ability  permits.  There  should  not  be  too 
much  disparity.  A  certain  amount  is  inevitable  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
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physical  and  mental  make-up  of  individuals.  But  apart  from  that,  we  want  that 
everyone  should  get  equal  opportunities  and  the  whole  country  must  become 
prosperous.  Laws  have  been  passed  to  ensure  this  but  that  is  not  enough.  What 
we  require  is  hard  work  and  intelligence.  It  is  the  countries  where  the  people 
are  hard-working  and  intelligent  which  have  progressed.  Those  who  merely 
indulge  in  tall  talk  or  shout  slogans,  remain  backward.  Slogans  are  all  right  but 
they  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  hard  work. 

I  was  discussing  just  now  with  the  volunteers  here,  that  political  issues 
and  elections  are  given  great  prominence  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere.  That  is 
all  right.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  solving  problems.  Politics  can  show  the  way.  But  the  real  work  lies 
elsewhere.  If  everyone  vies  with  one  another  to  sit  in  assemblies  and  give 
speeches,  who  is  to  work  on  the  land  and  run  the  factories?  The  representatives 
of  the  people  look  for  solutions,  which  is  important.  But  the  important  thing  is 
to  work  and  implement  ideas,  produce  something  from  land  and  industries. 

This  is  a  long  story.  But  broadly  speaking  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  five 
year  plans  and  other  things  aim  at  engaging  all  the  forty  crores  of  human 
beings  in  the  national  tasks  which  will  benefit  the  country  as  well  as  individuals. 
Idleness  can  take  us  nowhere.  As  you  know,  unemployment  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  is  the  kind  where  an  individual  gets  no  job  and  the  other  is  where  the 
individual  lives  off  the  ancestral  wealth  and  does  not  work.  Both  kinds  are  bad 
because  every  individual  must  do  some  work  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  fit. 
You  must  also  remember  that  every  individual  child  or  adult  consumes  something. 
Society  spends  a  great  deal  on  the  education  of  children.  What  is  the  return  for 
all  this?  Everyone  owes  a  debt  to  society  for  having  looked  after  them.  Therefore, 
they  must  serve  the  society  and  the  country  which  give  so  much. 

The  only  way  of  discharging  one’s  debt  is  to  work.  Punjab  is  a  land  of 
hardworking  people.  Work  can  be  of  many  kinds.  The  most  important  task  in 
India  lies  on  land  and  until  that  improves  and  agricultural  production  increases, 
we  cannot  hope  to  become  industrialised.  It  is  essential  to  adopt  new  techniques 
of  production,  and  the  use  of  good  ploughs,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  in  order  to 
double  or  treble  production.  We  do  not  produce  enough  in  the  country.  In  other 
countries,  the  average  production  per  acre  of  land  is  four  times  as  much  as  in 
India.  For  one  thing  they  are  hard  working  and  secondly,  farming  is  highly 
mechanised.  They  have  adopted  new  techniques  of  farming.  In  India,  we  lose 
a  great  deal  every  year  because  of  pests  and  rodents.  We  must  learn  to  put  an 
end  to  all  this. 

We  have  to  become  industrialised  too.  Big  industries  lead  to  smaller  and 
ancillary  industries.  We  need  power  and  big  machines  for  industries.  We  also 
need  to  set  up  small  scale  industries  in  the  rural  areas.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
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it  that  heavy  industries  are  essential,  for  we  cannot  move  forward  without 
them.  But  it  is  the  small  and  medium  industries,  the  village  industries  which 
bring  prosperity  to  the  whole  country  by  providing  employment  to  everyone, 
in  the  villages  as  well  as  the  cities.  I  think  perhaps  Punjab  is  the  one  state  in  the 
whole  country  where  small  industries  have  spread  rapidly,  because  the  people 
here  are  hard  working  and  understand  machines.  The  world  today  belongs  to 
machines.  You  find  small  industries  wherever  you  go  in  the  Punjab,  which  is 
extremely  prosperous.  There  are  thousands  of  problems  in  the  Punjab  and  yet 
it  is  the  most  prosperous  state  in  the  whole  of  India.  [Applause]  You  must 
remember  that.  Why?  It  is  because  the  people  are  hard  working.  We  have  to 
spread  this  all  over  India.  When  I  see  something  like  the  Kasturba  Sewa  Mandir, 
I  feel  very  happy. 

People’s  attention  is  easily  drawn  towards  the  big  tasks.  For  instance,  the 
Bhakra-Nangal  is  famous  all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  great  feat  of  engineering  and 
will  provide  water  through  canals  for  irrigation.  Power  will  also  be  generated. 
So  it  is  a  great  project  and  everyone  knows  about  it.  But  not  many  people  hear 
about  the  millions  of  small  projects  and  industries  that  are  taken  up  all  over  the 
country  and  therefore  I  feel  happy  about  them.  You  must  remember  that  India’s 
progress  depends  on  the  progress  of  her  villages  and  until  that  happens,  even 
ten  or  fifty  Bhakras  cannot  make  India  prosperous.  I  want  that  there  should  be 
many  more  Bhakras.  But  what  is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  a  country’s 
progress?  It  is  the  condition  of  the  villages,  because  eighty  per  cent  of  people 
live  in  the  villages.  Therefore,  the  spread  of  small  industries  in  the  rural  areas  is 
very  important. 

People  talk  loudly  of  revolutions  and  so  on.  They  seem  to  believe  that 
revolution  means  violence  and  chaos,  which  is  absurd.  A  revolution  means 
change  in  the  way  of  life,  in  the  ideas  and  thinking  of  a  society  and  change  in 
its  structure.  This  is  how  the  world  has  progressed.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the 
revolutions  that  are  taking  place  in  the  country  today?  Education  is  spreading 
all  over,  particularly  for  the  children.  At  the  moment  four  and  a  half  crores  of 
children  are  reading  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  want  to  increase  the  number 
so  that  within  the  next  five  to  six  years  there  may  not  be  a  single  child  in  the 
country  who  does  not  get  the  opportunity  to  be  educated.  All  this  takes  time, 
because  India  is  a  huge  country  and  the  task  is  gigantic.  Education  is 
revolutionary  because  people  learn  new  things  and  new  ideas,  new  methods  of 
working,  etc.  What  is  the  meaning  of  education?  It  is  not  merely  book-learning 
but  practical  training  too,  whether  it  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  carpentry, 
engineering,  medicine  and  thousands  of  other  tasks  that  need  to  be  done. 
Education  means  learning  to  do  something  well.  Book-learning  is  also  important 
but  ultimately  it  is  by  working  that  an  individual  progresses.  The  spread  of 
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education  in  India  is  a  revolutionary  thing  and  the  educated  boys  and  girls  who 
will  emerge,  will  bring  new  ideas  and  methods  to  learn  the  tasks  that  they  take 
up.  There  will  be  changes  in  their  households  too  and  way  of  life,  so  this  is  a 
revolutionary  development. 

Secondly,  we  are  now  using  many  improved  techniques  of  agriculture  and 
adopting  new  tools  and  machines.  This  is  an  age  of  mechanisation.  What  is  the 
difference  between  beings  and  beasts?  The  difference  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
former  to  use  tools  which  animals  cannot.  The  moment  man  invented  the 
hammer  and  axe,  he  became  different  from  animals  and  the  more  sophisticated 
the  tools  became,  the  more  man  advanced.  Now  there  are  all  kinds  of  powerful 
machines  and  tools  in  the  world  which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  scientific 
and  technological  advance  in  the  world.  We  must  understand  these  changes 
for  they  have  brought  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  world.  Industrialisation 
and  scientific  and  technological  advancement  are  revolutionary  developments 
which  have  transformed  the  world.  Now  we  are  trying  to  take  steps  to  fit  into 
the  modem  world. 

The  third  revolutionary  development  taking  place  in  the  country,  which 
concerns  the  rural  areas  particularly,  is  the  Panchayati  Raj.  You  have  had 
panchayats  here  for  a  long  time  and  elections  are  now  being  held  to  elect 
members  to  these  bodies.  I  have  heard  that  soon  these  panchayats  are  going  to 
be  given  greater  autonomy  in  the  Punjab  according  to  the  policy  we  are  following 
all  over  the  country.  We  want  the  powers  to  be  spread  out,  rather  than  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials.  We  want  the  panchayats  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  running  the  village  administration  and  since  that  requires 
financial  powers,  those  are  also  being  extended.  [Applause]  We  feel  that  with 
political,  social  and  economic  organisation  the  villages  will  be  of  the  right  kind 
and  the  most  important  thing  is  that  the  people  will  gain  self-confidence.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  British  rule,  when  everyone  used  to  look  to  the  government 
officials  for  everything.  Officers  and  ministers  must  do  their  work,  but  in  fact, 
we  want  to  build  an  India  where  the  people  in  the  villages  and  the  rural  areas 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  cooperate  with  one  another,  whether  it  is  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  or  economics.  The  system  of  greater  autonomy  to  the 
panchayats  is  being  extended  gradually  all  over  the  country.  It  has  already  been 
done  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  done  within 
this  year.  This  is  a  great  revolutionary  step  which  will  transform  the  rural 
areas,  giving  greater  strength  and  self-confidence  to  the  people.  With  this 
organised  strength  and  help  that  you  get  from  the  state  government,  you  can 
change  the  villages  completely  and  be  able  to  build  schools,  small  hospitals, 
roads,  set  up  small  industries,  which  will  provide  more  employment  to  the 
people.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way.  You  will  get  help  but  in  reality,  you 
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will  learn  to  stand  on  your  own  feet.  The  money  for  all  this  will  come  out  of  the 
taxes  that  you  pay. 

Now  all  these  things  are  possible  only  when  the  people  in  the  villages  elect 
good  people  as  panch  and  sarpanch  and  learn  to  be  self-reliant  instead  of  looking 
to  the  officials.  The  officials  are  selected  in  order  to  help  and  guide  the  people. 
They  are  trained  for  this  purpose.  But  there  should  not  be  too  much  interference. 
We  want  to  change  the  entire  pattern  of  administration.  There  will  continue  to 
be  a  hierarchy,  which  is  a  different  matter.  Anyhow,  the  Panchayati  Raj  system 
is  a  far-sighted,  revolutionary  one  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  highly 
successful  in  the  Punjab,  because  the  people  here  are  very  hard-working  and 
the  panchayats  are  functioning  well  in  the  Punjab. 

Then,  apart  from  the  panchayats,  we  want  that  there  should  be  a  cooperative 
society  in  every  village  which  can  handle  the  buying  and  selling,  etc,  for  the 
farmers  whose  strength  becomes  organised.  Otherwise  the  small  farmer  does 
not  have  the  strength  to  do  anything  very  much  on  his  own.  A  cooperative 
ensures  that  the  strength  of  the  entire  village  is  behind  him.  These  are  the  two 
or  three  revolutionary  things  which  will  make  the  common  man  in  India  strong 
and  prosperous  and  reduce  unemployment. 

What  I  have  just  told  you  is  fundamental  to  India’s  progress.  If  I  were  to 
tell  you  the  situation  in  the  country  today,  it  is  a  long,  long  story.  By  reading  the 
newspapers,  one  may  get  the  impression  that  there  are  nothing  but  accidents, 
disasters  and  chaos  in  the  country,  which  is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  sometimes 
there  are  accidents  or  a  confrontation  between  rival  groups  or  something  else. 
But  by  and  large,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  country  go  about  their  own 
lives — working  hard,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  country. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  planning  and  industrialisation  improvement  in 
agricultural  production,  etc,  become  important.  But  I  want  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  small  industries,  village  and  cottage  industries.  Punjab  is  doing 
very  well  in  this  sphere  and  has  become  extremely  prosperous.  But  as  you 
know,  behind  all  this  are  intelligent  and  hardworking  human  beings,  for 
unintelligent  work  only  leads  to  the  frittering  away  of  their  energy.  One  of  our 
old  weaknesses  is  disunity  and  internal  feuds,  which  made  India  weak  and 
vulnerable  in  the  past.  India  can  progress  only  by  maintaining  unity  and  that  is 
the  way  we  got  freedom,  by  working  together  as  Indians,  irrespective  of  whether 
we  were  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Jains,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians  or 
something  else.  If  we  regard  one  another  as  enemies,  India  can  get  nowhere. 
The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  learn  is  that  all  those  who  live  in  India,  irrespective 
of  their  religion,  are  equal,  with  equal  rights.  All  the  citizens  of  India  are  like 
one  large  family  and  to  make  any  distinctions  is  absolutely  wrong.  Everyone 
who  lives  in  India  is  an  Indian  and  has  equal  rights  and  all  religions  have  an 
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equal  status  in  the  country.  We  must  protect  them,  and  feuds  over  religions, 
state,  language  and  caste  are  wrong.  They  vitiate  the  atmosphere. 

I  mentioned  language.  As  you  know,  the  Constitution  of  India  includes  in 
the  list  of  national  languages  all  the  fourteen  major  regional  languages  of  the 
country  and  so  all  of  them  belong,  not  to  any  one  province,  but  to  the  whole 
country.  The  list  includes  Hindi,  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Telugu,  Tamil, 
Punjabi,  etc.  Punjabi  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Punjab.  It  is 
a  different  matter  that  it  is  not  spoken  in  Madras.  We  respect  all  the  languages 
and  are  trying  to  help  in  their  growth.  We  regard  all  of  them  as  national  languages. 
So  there  should  be  no  dispute  over  the  question  of  languages,  because  a  language 
does  not  grow  by  fighting  over  it.  People  must  work  for  their  promotion  by 
making  arrangements  for  teaching  the  language,  etc. 

Now  everyone  in  the  Punjab  knows,  though  some  may  misguidedly  deny 
it,  that  Punjabi  is  a  great  and  powerful  language  [Applausej  and  most  people 
know  Hindi  too.  But  even  the  Hindi  that  is  spoken  here  is  influenced  by  Punjabi 
because  the  two  languages  are  very  similar.  So,  why  should  there  be  any  quarrel 
between  the  two?  It  is  absurd  when  they  are  sister  languages.  I  want  Punjabi  to 
grow  and  flourish  and  that  everyone  in  the  Punjab  must  speak  the  language.  I 
also  want  that  people  should  know  Hindi  because  for  one  thing,  it  is  the  language 
spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  country  and  secondly,* we  are 
adopting  it  as  the  national  language.  So  I  cannot  understand  what  the  quarrel  is 
all  about.  After  all,  Punjabi  is  the  language  of  the  Punjab.  Why  should  there  be 
uproar  about  it  and  an  atmosphere  of  rift  and  feuds?  Such  methods  yield  just 
the  opposite  results  and  the  languages  suffer  as  a  consequence.  I  repeat  that 
there  should  be  no  dispute  between  Punjabi  and  Hindi.  I  shall  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  Urdu  should  also  be  given  all  opportunities  for  growing.  Urdu  is  an 
Indian  language,  bom  and  bred  here.  Please  remember  that.  It  is  not  a  Pakistani 
language.  Urdu  is  a  product  of  a  mixture  of  some  of  our  languages  and  is  more 
an  urban  language,  which  was  and  continues  to  be  very  popular  in  the  Punjab. 
It  is  a  different  matter  that  there  is  a  running  battle  between  Urdu  and  Punjabi. 
But  the  funny  thing  is  the  battle  is  conducted  in  Urdu.  I  was  happy  to  learn  that 
recently  the  government  of  Punjab  has  declared  that  all  applications  and  letters 
addressed  in  any  of  the  four  languages,  Punjabi,  Urdu,  Hindi  or  English  will  be 
accepted.  Narrow-mindedness  is  not  a  good  thing  and  the  more  broad-minded 
the  people  are,  the  greater  progress  there  is  likely  to  be  of  all  the  languages. 
The  moment  there  is  any  dispute  about  languages,  none  of  them  will  be  able  to 
flourish  and  it  will  only  create  factions.  All  this  is  not  a  sign  of  wisdom. 

Punjab  is  progressing  very  fast.  You  are  soon  going  to  have  a  university.  I 
am  connected  with  an  institution  called  the  Sahitya  Akademi,  whose  task  it  is  to 
promote  all  the  national  languages.  I  am  its  President.  Translations  will  be 
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undertaken  from  one  language  into  another  and  new  books  will  be  written.  I 
feel  happy  to  see  the  kind  of  progress  that  Punjabi  is  making.  At  the  same  time, 
I  feel  unhappy  to  see  some  people  raising  slogans  and  fomenting  trouble,  which 
causes  harm  to  the  language.  I  am  convinced  that  Punjabi  will  continue  to 
progress.  Nobody  can  stop  that  except  people  who  believe  in  fighting  for  it.  I 
want  that  Hindi  should  spread  in  the  South  but  I  do  not  want  any  coercion  to  be 
used.  That  is  not  the  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  a  language.  I  want  you  to  pay 
attention  to  this,  because  Punjab  is  already  well  on  the  road  of  progress.  We 
have  big  tasks  ahead  and  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  has  to  be  implemented.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  get  into  futile  squabbles  when  the  need  of  the  hour  is  cooperation 
among  the  people.  I  hope  you  will  think  about  these  things.  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticise  anybody,  people  get  carried  away  and  make  mistakes  in  a  fit  of  anger 
or  passion.  But  a  little  cool  reflection  will  benefit  every  one.  Obstinacy  cannot 
take  anyone  very  far  and  it  is  particularly  bad  in  the  running  of  a  country. 

So  anyhow,  yours  is  a  border  province  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Let 
me  tell  you  something.  I  love  the  mountains  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  last 
few7  years,  there  has  not  been  much  progress  among  the  people  living  in  these 
areas.  Now  the  opportunities  are  being  provided  and  I  hope  full  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  matter.  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  is 
taking  special  interest  in  Lahaul-Spiti.  Generally  speaking,  people  in  the  urban 
areas  are  very  selfish  and  all  the  money  is  drained  away  from  the  villages  and 
invested  in  the  cities.  Hardly  anybody  bothers  about  people  living  in  the  mountain 
areas  or  tribals.  We  should  rectify  the  situation. 

All  that  I  have  said  is  for  the  men  as  well  as  the  women.  The  women  of  the 
Punjab  are  strong  and  a  nation  cannot  progress  if  the  balance  is  not  maintained. 
All  of  us  must  pay  attention  to  this.  We  are  living  in  a  strange  world  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  what  not  and  nobody  knows  when  a  war  may  break  out  and  destroy 
the  whole  world.  This  is  a  special  occasion  when  we  should  consider  each 
step  carefully  in  order  to  make  the  country  strong  and  protect  our  freedom, 
instead  of  frittering  away  oijr  energies  in  futile  things.  That  would  be  dangerous 
at  such  a  time  like  this. 

I  congratulate,  once  again,  the  people  connected  with  the  Kasturba  Sewa 
Mandir,  Bibi  Amtus  Salam  and  all  the  others  of  the  Rural  Institute.  I  hope  the 
work  will  progress  and  the  entire  area  will  benefit  by  it.  I  thank  you  for  listening 
to  me  peacefully  for  over  an  hour. 

Jai  Hind!  Please  say  Jai  Hind  thrice  with  me.  Loudly  please,  Jai  Hind!  Jai 
Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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60.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Tara  Singh’s  Plight  at  Yol 
Camp175 


December  4,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

The  function  at  Rajpura  today  went  off  exceedingly  well.  No  doubt,  this  was 
due  to  your  excellent  arrangements. 

On  return  here,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  about 
Master  Tara  Singh.1  6  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  you  intend 
keeping  Master  Tara  Singh  at  the  Yol  Camp  during  the  winter.  Possibly  it  might 
be  advisable  to  change  him  to  a  warmer  climate.  But,  in  any  event,  the  petty 
complaints  made  in  this  letter  should  be  rectified.  He  should  be  supplied  with  a 
heater  and,  of  course,  adequate  food.177 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


61.  To  Darbara  Singh:  Your  Advice  is  Harmful178 


December  6,  1960 


Dear  Professor  Darbara  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  4th  December,  which  I  have  read.  I  am  distressed 
about  the  continuance  of  the  Akali  agitation  in  the  Punjab.179 1  am  afraid,  however, 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  what  you  suggest.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  followed 
your  advice,  it  will  be  very  harmful  to  the  Punjab.  Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is 
for  the  Akalis  to  withdraw  their  agitation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


175.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

176.  See  Appendix  21. 

177.  See  Appendix  30  for  Kairon’s  reply. 

178.  Letter  to  the  President,  Punjab  PCC  and  Congress  MLA;  address:  Amarkot,  near  Khalsa 
College,  Amritsar. 

179  .  See  also  item  5. 
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62.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Tara  Singh’s  Plight180 

December  7,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  wrote  to  you  two  or  three  days  ago  and  sent  you  a  letter  from  Rajkumari 
Amrit  Kaur.181  This  dealt  with  two  complaints  in  regard  to  Master  Tara  Singh. 
He  was  said  to  be  not  getting  enough  food  and  found  the  climate  of  Dharamsala 
too  cold. 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  our  President.  He  has  also  heard  of  these 
complaints,  and  drawn  my  attention  to  them. 

I  hope  you  are  dealing  with  these  matters.182 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

63.  To  Rajendra  Prasad:  Tara  Singh’s  Plight183 

December  7,  1960 

My  dear  Rajendra  Babu, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  7th  about  Master  Tara  Singh.184  Two  or 
three  days  ago,  I  received  from  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  the  two  complaints  to 
which  you  refer.185  Immediately,  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab 
about  them  and  suggested  that  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  Perhaps,  it  was  Rajkumari  who  wrote  to  you  also. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes,  Master  Tara  Singh  has  been  keeping  good 
health. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


180.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

181.  See  Appendix  2 1 . 

182.  See  Appendix  30. 

1 83.  Letter  to  the  President.  President’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  1 1 5(2)/60,  p.  1 1 .  Also  available  in 
the  JN  Collection. 

184.  Appendix  26. 

185.  Appendix  21. 
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64.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Yadavendra  Singh  on  the 
Akalis186 


December  8,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

The  Maharaja  of  Patiala18  came  to  me  today  and  spoke  to  me  about  the  Akali 
agitation  and  more  particularly  about  Sant  Fateh  Singh's  proposed  fast.188  I 
need  not  repeat  what  he  said  to  me  as  he  has  already  seen  you  and  probably 
said  much  the  same  thing.  I  replied  to  him  that,  naturally,  I  am  much  concerned 
about  this  Akali  agitation  which  I  think  is  very  wrong.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  this  fast.  I  do  not  know  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  is  not 
a  person  who  normally  indulges  in  politics  and  has  a  good  reputation.  But,  how 
could  I  agree  to  something  which  I  consider  fundamentally  wrong,  even  though 
someone  fasts  about  it?  I  consider  this  method  of  fasting  being  introduced  in 
politics  very  wrong. 

The  Maharaja  said  something  about  appointing  a  Commission,  but  I  did 
not  understand  this  and  apparently  he  could  not  explain  it  to  me. 

Jayaprakash  Narayan  is  likely  to  see  me  in  a  couple  of  days.  Probably  he 
will  speak  to  me  about  his  interview  with  Master  Tara  Singh. 

I  have  received  an  Intelligence  report  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  may  come  to  see  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


65.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Tara  Singh’s  Jail  Diet189 


December  9,  1960 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  8 100  about  the  complaints  regarding 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  detention.  You  have  sent  me  details  about  the  jail  diet 
provided  for  him.  I  suppose  this  is  quite  adequate.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 


186.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

187.  Yadavendra  Singh. 

188.  See  also  item  5. 

189.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Mmister  of  Punjab. 

190.  Appendix  30. 
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good  thing  if  you  had  an  enquiry  made  from  him  if  he  wants  any  additions  to 
his  diet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


66.  To  Rajendra  Prasad:  Tara  Singh’s  Jail  Regime191 


December  9,  1960 


My  dear  Rajendra  Babu, 

As  I  wrote  to  you,  I  referred  your  letter  about  Master  Tara  Singh  to  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Punjab.192  He  has  sent  me  a  reply,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


67.  To  GB.  Pant:  Jayaprakash  Narayarfs 
Visit  to  Tara  Singh193 


December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

Jayaprakash  came  to  see  me  this  evening,  mainly  to  tell  me  about  his  interview 
with  Master  Tara  Singh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  much  to  tell. 
Jayaprakash  had  gone  there  at  the  express  invitation  of  Master  Tara  Singh  sent 
through  his  daughter  who  went  to  see  Jayaprakash  to  convey  this  message.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  that  during  his  talk  with  Master  Tara  Singh 
nothing  definite  was  said  by  him. 

Master  Tara  Singh  began  by  complaining  of  the  charges  of  treason,  etc., 
made  against  him  by  the  Punjab  Government  and  others,  more  particularly  that 
he  had  intrigued  with  President  Ayub  Khan  and  the  Pakistan  authorities  against 
India.  He  said  this  was  completely  false  and  he  wanted  these  charges  to  be 
substantiated  or  withdrawn. 


191.  Letter  to  the  President.  President’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  115  (2)/60,p.  12.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

192.  See  Appendix  26. 

193.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 
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He  further  talked  rather  vaguely  about  the  Akali  agitation  for  a  Punjabi 
Suba.  He  said  that  as  he  had  been  in  detention  for  six  months  or  so,  he  was  cut 
off  from  what  was  happening  outside  and  could  not  give  any  advice.  Of  course, 
he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Punjabi  Suba. 

While  Master  Tara  Singh’s  talk  did  not  convey  much  to  Jayaprakash, 
nevertheless  he  gave  me  some  idea  of  his  impressions  about  the  situation  in  the 
Punjab  which  he  had  gathered  from  meeting  other  people.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  judge  of  the  present  strength  of  this  agitation  and  how  far  it  was  true,  as 
Partap  Singh  Kairon  said  that  the  agitation  had  been  effectively  crushed.  However 
that  might  be,  it  was  obvious  that  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  proposed  fast  unto  death 
was  greatly  exercising  the  mind  of  the  Sikhs.  If  this  fast  took  place  and  ended 
in  death,  this  was  bound  to  rouse  great  excitement  and  ill-will  in  the  Punjab 
among  all  the  Sikhs,  and  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  Even  if  the  Akalis 
and  those  who  sympathised  with  them  were  put  down  by  Governmental 
authority,  they  would  continue  to  be  sullen  and  very  angry,  resulting  in  great  ill- 
will  between  Hindus  and  Sikhs  and  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

How  then  could  we  meet  this  situation  and  avoid  these  consequences 
without  giving  in  at  all  in  regard  to  the  Punjabi  Suba?  He  said  that  one  idea  had 
struck  him  in  this  connection.  This  was  that  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  or  the 
Punjab  Government  might  release  Master  Tara  Singh  without  any  commitment 
or  explanation.  Probably  this  would  put  an  end  to  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  fast 
though,  of  course,  he  could  not  guarantee  this.  Anyhow,  a  new  situation  would 
arise  and  Master  Tara  Singh  would  have  to  deal  with  it.  It  would  be  easier  in 
that  context  to  induce  Tara  Singh  to  remain  quiet. 

Jayaprakash  did  not  say  whether  he  had  got  this  idea  from  someone  else  or 
was  his  own.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

In  my  answer  to  him,  I  briefly  told  him  of  the  development  of  this  agitation 
and  how  many  of  the  Akali  leaders,  sitting  tight  in  the  Gurdwaras,  had  been 
hurling  abuse  of  the  worst  type.  Several  of  them  had  talked  about  getting  help 
from  outside,  even  China.  Naturally  we  do  not  want  any  untoward  happenings 
because  of  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  fast.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  to  be 
considered  how  far  any  step  we  might  take,  such  as  the  release  of  Master  Tara 
Singh,  might  not  increase  the  tempo  of  the  agitation. 

I  spoke  about  Partap  Singh  Kairon  who  had  dealt  with  this  difficult  situation 
with  considerable  courage.  It  will  be  for  him  really  to  consider  what,  if  any, 
step  should  be  taken. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 
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68.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Shri  Ram  Sharma 
and  Other  Matters194 


December  16,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Some  of  the  Punjab  Members  of  Parliament  have  come  to  me  or  written  to  me 
expressing  their  apprehension  at  the  work  of  Shri  Ram  Sharma  as  Chairman  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee.  They  say  that  he  has  been  functioning  through  the 
workers  of  the  Swatantra  Party  with  the  sole  purpose  of  victimising  Congress 
workers  and  defaming  the  Congress  organisation.  I  am  just  passing  this  on  to 
you. 

Sardar  Hukam  Singh,  our  Deputy  Speaker,  came  to  see  me  today.  He  was 
rather  upset  at  all  the  things  that  are  happening  and  the  coming  fast  of  Sant 
Fateh  Singh.  He  had  no  solution  to  offer  and  wanted  my  advice.  He  praised 
your  work  and  said  that  the  Akalis  were  quite  wrong.  But  anyhow  we  had  to 
face  the  consequences.  About  you,  he  said,  while  expressing  high  appreciation 
of  your  work,  that  you  were  too  rigid.  He  said  that  he  was  particularly  sorry 
about  something  that  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  that  you  would  not  mind  if 
forty  Fateh  Singhs  died  through  fasting. 

Ultimately  he  said  that  after  some  days  he  would  like  to  see  me  again.  I  told 
him  that  he  could  certainly  do  so. 

I  am  passing  this  on  to  you  for  your  information.  I  think  that  if  it  is  true 
that  you  said  something  about  forty  Fateh  Singhs  dying,  it  would  be  better  to 
avoid  making  remarks  which  must  irritate  greatly. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

69.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Political  Wrangling195 

New  Delhi, 
19th  December  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Three  Members  of  Parliament  and  another  person,  apparently  all  from  Hissar 
District,  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon.  The  three  were  Jugal  Kishore,  Bansi 
Lai  and  Neki  Ram. 196 

194.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

195.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

196.  All  three  Congress  MPs  in  the  Rajya  Sabha. 
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They  said  that  the  Hindi  region  of  the  Punjab  was  not  getting  a  fair  deal 
although  it  was  backward  and  should  be  specially  helped.  Both  in  regard  to 
allotments  of  money  and  services  they  compared  very  unfavourably  with  the 
other  region. 

Some  parts  of  Hissar  District  were  particularly  backward  and  unfortunate. 
The  worst  part  was  Bhiwani  Tehsil  where  it  was  difficult  even  to  get  drinking 
water.  This  had  to  be  brought  on  cameTs  back  from  considerable  distances. 
Their  attempts  to  dig  wells  had  failed  because  the  water  there  was  brackish. 

They  then  referred  to  Shri  Ram  Sharma,  your  Chairman  of  the  Non-official 
Vigilance  Committee.  They  said  that  he  was  harming  the  Congress  cause  greatly. 
He  was  not  only  a  member  but  actually  the  organiser  of  the  Swatantra  Party 
and  he  is  utilising  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Non-official  Vigilance 
Committee  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Swatantra  Party  and  to  defame 
Congressmen.  He  uses  his  official  car  etc.  for  all  this.  If  this  kind  of  thing  goes 
on,  he  will  do  great  injury  to  the  Congress  by  the  time  the  election  comes. 

I  did  not  know  that  Shri  Ram  Sharma  was  the  organiser  of  the  Swatantra 
Party  and  continues  to  be  such  even  now.  This  appears  to  me  very  odd  in  view 
of  what  you  told  me. 

Then  they  spoke  to  me  about  Partap  Singh  Daulta197  and  their  anxiety  at  his 
being  taken  into  the  Congress  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Communist 
Party.  This  was  creating  a  bad  impression  among  the  kisans  and  tenants  of  that 
area  as  his  reputation  had  not  been  good  as  belonging  to  a  notorious  zamindar 
family.  Even  the  incident  which  led  to  his  resignation  or  dismissal  from  the 
Communist  Party  was  the  conflict  between  tenants  and  others  resulting  in  the 
death  by  shooting  of  19  persons  including  7  women.  All  this  has  worked  against 
him  among  the  public  and  specially  the  kisans. 

I  am  passing  all  this  to  you  for  your  information.  I  might  mention  that 
yesterday  at  the  Working  Committee  meeting  the  question  of  Partap  Singh 
Daulta  came  up.  We  had  a  number  of  reports  against  him.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  ejected  from  the  Communist  Party  and  then  immediately  taken  into  the 
Congress  Party  was  also  mentioned  with  disapproval.  At  the  end,  it  was  decided 
that  no  firm  decision  should  be  taken  yet  in  this  matter.  He  can  associate  himself 
with  the  Congress  Party  but  not  as  a  member. 

We  are  naturally  following  with  some  concern  the  situation  as  it  might 
develop  owing  to  the  fast  of  Sant  Fateh  Singh.  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  I  receive, 
of  course,  many  telegrams  and  letters  on  the  subject. 

Sardar  Hukam  Singh,  who  had  seen  me  a  few  days  ago  and  I  wrote  to  you 
about  it,  could  not  finish  his  conversation  with  me  on  the  last  occasion.  Now 

197.  CPI,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Jhajjar-Rewan,  Punjab. 
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he  wants  another  interview.198  I  shall,  of  course,  give  this  to  him  but  after  a 
few  days  as  I  am  very  busy  with  some  bills  in  Parliament  concerning  Berubari 
as  well  as  debates  on  foreign  affairs  at  present. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

70.  To  Ram  Krishan  Gupta:  Neglected  Regions199 

December  22,  1960 

Dear  Ram  Krishanji, 

Your  letter  of  the  21st  December.200  1  quite  agree  with  you  that  certain  areas  of 
the  Punjab,  and  more  especially  the  hill  areas,  have  been  neglected  in  the  past 
and  deserve  every  encouragement.  I  do  not  understand  what  a  special 
committee  can  do  in  this  matter.  Anyhow  a  committee  will  have  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Punjab  Government.  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  as  drafted  by  the  Planning 
Commission  will  have  little  to  do  with  such  a  committee. 

Unfortunately  the  Punjab  has  its  hands  full  at  present  in  dealing  with  the 
Akali  agitation.201 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


71.  To  Sardar  Sarup  Singh:  Importance  of  Punjabi202 

December  23,  1960 

Dear  Sardar  Sarup  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  December. 

In  my  message  to  the  Panches  and  Sarpanches  recently  elected  in  the 
Punjab,  I  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  the  Punjabi  language  for  the  whole 

198.  He  met  Nehru  on  24  December  1960;  NMML,  Engagement  Diary. 

1 99.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Mohmdergarh,  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)/ 
-60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

200.  See  Appendix  50. 

201.  See  item  5. 

202.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Punjab  Assembly,  an  Independent  MLA  from  Amritsar 
City  Civil  Lines. 
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of  the  Punjab.203  This  was  not  meant  to  be  a  constitutional  statement.  It  was  a 
broad  approach  to  this  question.  I  was  not  referring  to  any  special  area  which 
might  be  called  unilingual.  I  think  that  while  Punjabi  is  a  dominant  language  for 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  there  are  obviously  some  areas  where  Hindi  is  better 
known.  There  is  or  should  be  no  conflict  or  competition  between  the  two. 
Each  should  help  the  other. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  many  ways  Punjabi  is  making  very  good  progress 
both  from  the  governmental  and  educational  point  of  view  and  also  as  a  medium 
of  popular  use. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


72.  To  GB.  Pant:  Yadavendra  Singh  on  the  Akalis204 

December  24,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

The  Maharaja  of  Patiala  came  to  see  me  tonight  and  was  with  me  for  about  an 
hour.  He  went  on  repeating  that  in  the  event  of  Fateh  Singh  dying,  there  will  be 
terrible  repercussions  in  the  Punjab.  This  must  be  avoided.  These  Akalis,  he 
said,  were  exceedingly  foolish  and  stubborn  and  capable  of  great  mischief. 
Already  there  were  talks  of  some  kind  of  Babar  Akali  Movement.  So  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  this.  But,  if  he  could  be  of  help, 
he  would  gladly  do  something. 

When  I  asked  him  for  any  definite  proposals,  he  was  very  vague.  All  that 
he  could  suggest  was  that  Master  Tara  Singh  should  be  released  and  then 
efforts  should  be  made  to  get  Fateh  Singh  to  give  up  his  fast.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  quite  possible  that  this  may  not  happen  and  that  Master  Tara  Singh 
indeed  might  try  to  work  up  the  agitation  still  more.  He  also  vaguely  hinted  at 
some  kind  of  an  assurance  being  given  that  we  will  talk  about  these  matters 
later,  which  in  effect  was  a  partial  admission  of  the  claim. 

I  told  him  that  on  no  account  could  we  accept  this  Punjabi  Suba  demand. 
We  knew  the  risks  involved,  but  we  also  knew  the  very  grave  consequences  if 
we  submitted  to  the  threats  etc.  of  the  Akalis.  This  would  mean  the  Government 
abdicating  and  doing  that  for  something  which  was  definitely  wrong.  In  the 


203.  See  item  129. 

204.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 
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Punjab  there  would  be  big  trouble  even  then  and  all  over  India  there  would  be 
disintegration. 

This  in  brief  is  a  resume  of  our  conversation.  He  went  on  repeating  that 
terrible  dangers  lay  ahead  if  nothing  was  done  now.  I  told  him  finally  that  what 
he  had  said  did  not  seem  to  be  feasible  at  all,  but  we  were  naturally  anxious  to 
avoid  trouble.  We  were  constantly  having  this  in  mind. 

He  hinted  that  there  was  a  proposal  for  a  deputation  of  leading  Sikhs  to 
come  and  see  me  and  that  he  had  been  asked  to  head  this  deputation.20"  Among 
these  so-called  leading  Sikhs  would  be  Musafir,206  H.S.  Malik20  and  a  number 
of  others. 

Partap  Singh  Kairon  is  seeing  me  tomorrow  morning. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


73.  To  Baldev  Singh:  Punjab  Troubles208 


December  25,  1960 

My  dear  Baldev  Singh, 

I  received  your  letter  of  December  23  two  days  ago.  I  have  read  it  as  well  as 
the  statement  you  issued  to  the  press.  I  am  sorry  you  are  still  keeping  unwell. 
I  hope  you  will  soon  recover. 

In  your  letter  you  have  given  an  account  of  what  happened  to  the  Regional 
Formula,  and  you  have  accused  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  of  various  things. 
Being  heavily  occupied  with  a  multitude  of  activities,  I  cannot  remember  small 
details  of  past  happenings.  But,  so  far  as  the  Regional  Formula  was  concerned, 
I  was  interested  in  it  because  it  represented  a  settlement.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
settlement  would  endure.  Unfortunately,  right  from  the  beginning,  there  was 
trouble  and  controversy.  My  own  recollection  is  that  the  long  delays  that  took 
place  were  largely  due  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Akali  representatives  on 
the  small  committee  that  had  been  formed.  It  may  be  that  some  others  also 


205.  The  Punjab  PCC  deputation  met  Nehru  on  23  December  1960;  NMML,  Engagement 
Diary. 

206.  Giani  Gurmukh  Singh  Musafir,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Amritsar,  Punjab. 

207.  Former  Ambassador  to  France. 

208.  Letter  to  a  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Hoshiarpur,  Punjab;  Defence  Munster,  August 
1947-May  1952. 
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contributed  to  this  delay.  But  the  account  you  have  given  me  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  accurate. 

It  is  true  that  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  sees  me  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  his  work  as  well  as  Congress  activities  generally.  I  see  all 
Chief  Ministers  from  time  to  time.  I  have  had  a  high  regard  for  Sardar  Partap 
Singh  Kairon  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for  a  long  period.  All  of  us 
have  some  failings  and  Sardar  Partap  Singh  is  not  free  from  them.  But  his 
virtues  have  struck  me  as  being  quite  unusual  and  I  have,  therefore,  been 
attracted  towards  him. 

You  say  that  Sardar  Partap  Singh  goes  about  saying  that  he  is  merely 
carrying  out  my  orders  and  following  my  policy.  I  do  not  know  when  he  said 
this  and  what  exactly  he  said.  It  is  true  that  on  many  occasions  he  has  consulted 
me  and  I  have  agreed  with  the  general  line  he  intended  taking  or  had  taken. 
Also,  the  primary  responsibility  being  his,  I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  and  lessen 
that  responsibility  .  I  do  not  remember  his  speaking  to  me  about  you  or  criticising 
you.  If  he  had  mentioned  your  name  at  any  time  to  me,  it  must  have  been  rather 
casually. 

You  say  in  your  letter  also  something  about  Sardar  Partap  Singh’s  “long 
purse  which  is  reported  to  be  now  the  longest  among  the  long  ones  in  Punjab”. 
I  have  received  many  complaints  from  some  individuals  and  opponents  of 
Sardar  Partap  Singh.  On  several  occasions  we  have  examined  these  complaints 
very  thoroughly  and  found  that  there  was  no  real  substance  in  them.  I  do  not 
remember,  however,  having  received  any  complaint  previous  to  your  letter 
about  Sardar  Partap  Singh  having  what  you  call  “a  long  purse”. 

I  hope  I  am  not  a  person  who  nurses  grievances  or  has  animus  against  any 
one.  Naturally  I  am  disappointed  at  something  or  am  irritated  occasionally.  But 
these  things  pass.  I  am  too  much  engrossed  in  my  work  to  waste  my  time  and 
energy  over  grievances  or  complaints  against  persons.  So  far  as  Master  Tara 
Singh  is  concerned,  I  have  respected  him  and  still  respect  him  for  some  of  his 
qualities.  But  I  do  think  that  he  has  been  often  misguided  and  has  taken  up  very 
unreasonable  attitudes.  I  was  deeply  disappointed  when  soon  after  the  settlement 
before  the  last  General  Election,  Master  Tara  Singh  began  denouncing  it. 

All  this,  however,  does  not,  I  hope,  make  me  bitter  against  him  or  obstinate 
in  regard  to  any  policy.  I  try,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  think  in  terms  of  what 
is  good  for  India  and  the  people  of  India.  The  Punjab  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  states  in  India.  It  is  prosperous  because  it  contains  a  population 
which  has  initiative,  energy  and  the  capacity  for  hard  work.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  Punjabis.  But  I  have  all  along  realised,  as  any  thinking  person 
must,  that  the  only  way  for  the  Punjab  to  prosper  is  for  the  Sikhs  and  Hindus 
there  to  work  together,  forget  about  their  separate  grievances  and  think  of  the 
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whole  of  the  Punjab.  There  is  no  other  way. 

So  far  as  the  Punjabi  language  is  concerned,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  have 
frequently  spoken  frankly  and  strongly  on  the  subject  and  in  favour  of  Punjabi. 
I  did  so  not  to  please  anybody,  but  because  I  believed  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Punjabi  will  prosper.  It  has  already  made  good  and  is  advancing.  The  only  thing 
that  can  injure  Punjabi  is  the  type  of  agitation  that  is  carried  on  supposedly  in 
its  favour.  That  comes  from  a  narrow  mentality.  Languages  do  not  grow  or 
prosper  in  this  background  of  narrowness. 

I  have  naturally  been  deeply  anxious  about  conditions  in  the  Punjab,  and 
Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  fast.  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  kind  of  thing  can  do  good 
to  anybody.  It  is  none  of  our  seeking  or  creation.  I  have  always  thought  that 
fasting  for  political  ends  of  this  type  or  any  type  is  utterly  wrong  and  almost 
immoral,  whatever  the  motive  may  be.  To  try  to  decide  major  political  problems 
by  individual  or  group  fasts  would  be  a  negation  not  only  of  democracy  but  of 
civilised  life.  It  would  mean  the  gradual  end  of  the  normal  working  of 
Government  is  a  democratic  apparatus.  It  would  mean  further  that  in  the  Punjab 
individuals  and  groups  might  undertake  this  weapon  of  fast  for  other  ends. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  this  kind  of  thing.  Indeed,  this  might  well  happen  in 
other  parts  of  India. 

A  fast  for  political  ends  is  essentially  bad,  and  its  consequences  are  even 
worse,  because  it  creates  a  wrong  mentality  everywhere,  and  prevents  people 
from  thinking  peacefully  and  logically.  It  is  an  attempt  to  work  up  people’s 
emotions  and  preventing  them  from  thinking  straight. 

Then  again,  about  the  Punjabi  Suba.  I  really  have  quite  failed  to  understand 
from  any  reasonable  point  of  view  the  desirability  of  this.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  splitting  up  of  the  Punjab  will  injure  greatly  the  people  of  the  Punjab  and 
will  come  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  In  any  event,  it  will  stop  all  organised 
progress  for  several  years  on  the  eve  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  It  would 
engender  bitterness  and  continuing  conflicts,  begun  by  one  group  or  another. 
All  this  in  an  important  frontier  province  of  ours  is  something  which  no  one 
should  be  able  to  tolerate  with  equanimity. 

If  the  object  is  to  promote  the  Punjabi  language,  then  it  is  an  object  with 
which  I  agree.  But  I  am  convinced  that  that  very  object  or  objectives  would  be 
injured  by  any  such  development.  The  Punjab,  as  constituted  today  is  a  State 
where,  broadly  speaking,  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindus  are  both  in  large  numbers. 
A  small  majority  this  way  or  that  way  does  not  make  much  difference.  Neither 
group  can  suppress  the  other.  They  are  so  intimately  intertwined  that  an  injury 
to  one  inevitably  injures  the  other.  There  may,  of  course,  be  petty  injustices  or 
attempts  by  some  people  to  be  unfair.  These  are  matters  to  be  dealt  with  as 
they  arise,  in  normal  ways.  But  any  major  attempt  to  suppress  one  or  the  other 
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or  to  dominate  over  any  group  is  bound  to  fail,  with  the  sole  result  of  injuring 
all. 

I  wonder  if  people  who  talk  about  the  Punjabi  Suba  have  ever  thought 
about  it  in  concrete  terms.  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  doing  so.  Whatever 
possible  division  there  might  be,  all  that  would  happen  is  that  a  slight  majority 
is  given  to  one  community  or  the  other;  even  so  the  other  community  consists 
of  large  numbers  of  people,  only  a  little  less  than  a  half.  The  same  problem  is 
repeated  there  and  if  the  old  method  of  approach  continues,  the  same 
controversies  and  troubles  arise.  Thus  this  agitation  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  seems 
to  me  entirely  misconceived  which  can  do  no  good  to  anybody. 

But  it  can  do  and  is  doing  much  harm.  It  is  harming  the  Punjabi  language, 
it  is  harming  the  good  relations  between  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  it  is  harming  the 
concept  of  Indian  unity  which  is  so  basically  important,  and  it  is  harming  the 
Sikhs  as  a  whole. 

The  Sikhs,  as  you  know,  have  spread  out  all  over  India  and  in  many  countries 
abroad  because  they  are  a  virile  community,  full  of  energy  and  the  capacity  for 
hard  work.  They  have  succeeded  wherever  they  have  gone.  They  are  respected 
everywhere,  and  the  vast  field  of  India  is  open  to  them  and  they  have,  and  will 
no  doubt  in  the  future,  take  advantage  of  this  and  flourish.  But  if  agitations 
based  essentially  on  communal  reasons  take  place  repeatedly,  surely  they  tend 
to  create  reactions  which  are  unfavourable.  That  would  indeed  be  most 
unfortunate,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  do  some  harm  to  the  Sikhs.  That  any 
group  or  community  in  India  should  raise  prejudice  against  itself  is  bad,  more 
especially  a  community  like  the  Sikhs  with  so  many  virtues  that  it  possesses 
and  which  can  take  such  an  effective  part  in  the  building  up  of  India  and  of 
itself.  I  have  often  wondered,  with  a  measure  of  sorrow,  that  such  a  community 
should  seek  to  injure  the  causes  it  holds  dear  by  its  lack  of  foresight.  The 
whole  field  of  India  is  open  to  them.  Why  then  restrict  that  field? 

As  for  language,  I  really  cannot  understand  any  fears  that  the  Punjabi 
language  will  suffer.  It  cannot  do  so.  I  know  that  some  people  have  raised  their 
voice  against  Punjabi  or  its  script  and  even  agitated  on  these  lines.  That  was 
foolish.  Punjabi  is  one  of  our  national  languages  and  must  be  encouraged. 
There  may  be  minor  differences  as  to  the  way  to  do  it.  They  should  be  adjusted. 
Surely  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  wreck  a  great  house  that  we  are  building 
by  our  joint  efforts  because  we  do  not  like  a  window  or  a  door  frame  in  it. 

I  have  written  to  you  at  some  length  because  I  felt  that  I  should  explain 
what  I  have  in  mind  to  an  old  colleague.  Rights  and  wrongs  apart,  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  such  conflicts  should  occur.  That  in  any  event  is  wrong,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  them.  I  feel  greatly  concerned 
over  these  recent  developments  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  helpless  in  checking 
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them.  You  cannot  expect  me  to  encourage  any  policy  or  method  which  I  consider 
harmful  in  the  extreme  to  all  concerned.  That  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  trust 
that  the  people  of  India  have  honoured  me  with. 

I  do  not  personally  know  Sant  Fateh  Singh.  But  from  all  that  I  have  heard 
of  him,  he  is  a  deeply  religious  man  unconnected  with  politics  and  respected  by 
many.  That  such  a  person  should  plunge  into  politics  of  controversy  and  conflict 
is  most  unfortunate.  That  he  should  adopt  a  method  which  can  only  lead  to 
further  conflict  is  even  worse.  I  earnestly  hope  still  that  he  will  give  up  this 
method  and  this  fast  and  help  in  securing  normal  conditions  when  points  in 
dispute  may  be  considered  in  a  calm  and  cooperative  atmosphere. 

I  am  going  to  Allahabad  early  tomorrow  morning  for  three  days.  I  shall 
come  back  to  Delhi  for  another  three  days,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon 
is  coming  here.  After  that  I  am  going  to  Bombay  and  later  to  Bhavnagar  for  the 
session  of  the  National  Congress. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


74.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Baldev  Singh  on  Regional 
Formula209 


December  29,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  written  to  Baldev  Singh.  In  that  letter,  I  had 
referred  to  the  delays  in  the  functioning  of  the  Regional  Formula  and  to  the 
Committee  (the  four-man  Committee)210  as  having  been  partly  responsible.  This 
was  not  quite  correct. 

Baldev  Singh  has  replied  to  me.  I  quote  below  a  paragraph  from  his  letter: 
“As  regards  the  Regional  Formula,  your  mention  of  The  long  delays  that 
took  place  were  largely  due  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Akali  representatives 
on  the  small  committee  that  had  been  formed,’  is  absolutely  news  to  me.  I  am 
aware  of  no  such  committee.  No  such  committees  were  envisaged  in  the 
Regional  Formula  scheme.  Had  there  been  any  such  committee,  there  would 
be  some  record  of  its  proceedings  or  other  correspondence  connected  with  it. 


209.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

210.  It  was  a  Gurdwara  Enquiry  Committee,  set  up  by  Nehru  on  1 1  April  1959;  see,  SWJN/ 
SS/48/items  43, 45, 46,  and  Appendix  12. 
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If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Regional  Formula  settlement  was  broken  by  the 
Akalis  by  their  attitude,  as  stated  in  your  letter  and  quoted  by  me  above,  then  I 
will  be  the  first  person  to  condemn  the  Akalis.  I  am  sure  this  lead  will  sway  the 
Sikh  opinion  against  them  and  they  shall  have  to  bow  down  before  it.  As  the 
time  is  very  short  and  every  minute  is  very  valuable  if  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  life  is 
to  be  saved,  may  I  request  you  to  kindly  direct  the  officer  concerned  to  contact 
me  so  that  we  can  throw  the  blame  at  their  doors?  But,  if  the  information  is 
wrong,  may  I  request  you  that  those  responsible  for  sabotaging  the  Formula 
should  be  brought  to  task?  I  repeat  again  what  I  stated  in  my  press  statement, 
that  the  entire  responsibility  for  implementing  the  Regional  Formula  rested  with 
the  government  and  it  failed  to  do  so." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  have  your  views  as  to  the  delay  in 
implementing  the  Regional  Formula  and  how  far  this  was  due  to  the  Akalis. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


75.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Sikhs  from  Malaya211 


December  30,  1960 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  December  29th,212  in  which  you  ask  me  to  have  information 
conveyed  to  you  about  Sikhs  from  Malaya  going  to  the  Punjab.  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  this  is  possible  for  us.  If  people  are  in  India,  they  can  travel  about 
where  they  like. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


211.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Pubjab.  MEA,  File  No.  1114  (1)-S.D./61,  p.  2/corr. 

212.  See  Appendix  60. 
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76.  To  Baldev  Singh:  Confused  About  Committees213 

December  31,  1960 

My  dear  Baldev  Singh, 

I  received  your  letter  two  or  three  days  ago.  For  the  moment,  I  have  not  got  it 
before  me,  and  I  am  writing  in  some  haste  as  I  am  leaving  for  Bombay. 

In  your  letter,  you  pointed  out  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  mixing  up  some 
Committee  with  the  Regional  Formula.  You  are  right.  I  had  mixed  up  the  Four 
Man  Committee  with  this  Regional  Formula  business. 

I  asked  the  Punjab  Government  to  supply  me  with  some  particulars  about 
the  Regional  Formula,  its  delays  and  its  implementation.  The  Education  Minister 
of  the  Punjab  Government214  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  note  on  this 
subject.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(vii)  Rajasthan 

77.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  Satwant  Kaur’s  Resignation215 


December  3,  1960 


My  dear  Sukhadia, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  your  ML  As,  Satwant  Kaur,216  which  has 
disturbed  me.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  urgent  and  effective 
action  should  be  taken.  There  should  be  no  delay  whatever.  Any  charge  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  hushed  up  because  of  private  influence  is  very  bad.  Will 
you  kindly  see  that  this  is  done? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


213.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Hoshiarpur,  Punjab. 

214.  Amar  Nath  Vidyalankar. 

215.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

216.  Congress  MLA  from  Karanpur,  Rajasthan.  See  Appendix  13  for  her  letter  of  28  November 


1960. 
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(viii)  Uttar  Pradesh 


78.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Legality  of  C.  B.  Gupta 
as  Chief  Minister217 


December  5,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

I  find  from  a  Press  message  that  Triloki  Singh218  has  challenged  the  constitutional 
validity  of  C.B.  Gupta  being  elected  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  as  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh219  is  arriving 
tonight  and  will  be  leaving  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow.  I  imagine  that  he  is  coming 
because  of  this  objection  having  been  raised,  and  wants  to  consult  us. 

To  my  mind,  the  law  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
written  to  Asoke  Sen,  copy  enclosed. 


Political  Who’s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India ,  25  December  1960) 


217.  Letter. 

218.  Leader  of  PSP  in  UP  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  from  Lucknow  City  East  Constituency. 

219.  B.  Ramknshna  Rao. 
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I  am  leaving  for  Aligarh  at  12  tomorrow,  returning  at  about  5.30  p.m.220  1 
shall  see  Ramakrishna  Rao  in  the  forenoon  and  you  will,  of  course,  see  him 
also. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

79.  To  Asoke  K.  Sen:  Seeking  Legal  Opinion  on  C.  B. 
Gupta221 


December  5,  1960 

My  dear  Asoke, 

I  enclose  a  Press  message  from  which  you  will  see  that  the  Opposition  Leader 
in  the  U.P.  Assembly  has  challenged  the  constitutional  validity  of  C.B.  Gupta 
being  made  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State.  This  is  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  Article  164  of  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear.  It  says  in 
clause  (4)  that  a  Minister  who  for  any  period  of  six  consecutive  months  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
cease  to  be  a  Minister.  This  clearly  means  that  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  can  be  a  Minister  and  can  even  continue  as  such  for  six 
months.  A  Minister  includes  a  Chief  Minister.  Article  164(1)  says  that  the  Chief 
Minister  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the  other  Ministers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Minister.  “Other  Ministers'* 
means  Chief  Minister  is  also  a  Minister.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Of  course,  the  convention  is  that  an  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  is 
appointed  Chief  Minister,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  Constitution  has  made  a  special 
provision  for  a  non-member  to  be  appointed  a  Minister  provided  he  gets  elected 
within  a  certain  fixed  period. 

I  should  like  you  to  look  into  the  Constitution  and  send  your  advice.  I  find 
that  the  Governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh  is  arriving  here  tonight  and  will  be  here  till 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  presume  he  is  coming  especially  for  this  to  consult  us. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  sought  your  advice.222 


220.  See  items  150-151. 

221.  Letter  to  the  Law  Minister. 

222.  C.B.  Gupta  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Minister  of  UP  on  7  December  1960. 
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I  shall  be  seeing  the  Governor  tomorrow  morning  or  forenoon.  I  have  to 
leave  for  Aligarh  tomorrow  at  12.  Perhaps  you  could  meet  me  at  about  11  in 
Parliament  House. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


80.  To  B.N.  Kapur:  Allahabad  Tour  Programme223 

December  16,  1960 

Dear  Baij  Nath, 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  December.  I  shall  probably  come  to  Allahabad  on  the 
25th  December  morning  and  stay  there  till  the  28th.  I  do  not  want  to  have  a 
heavy  programme  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  district.  Lai  Bahadurji224  will  be 
arranging  it. 

So  far  as  the  district  is  concerned,  Lai  Bahadurji  suggests  that  only  one  big 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Phulpur,  to  be  followed  at  Phulpur  with  a  District 
Workers’  meeting.  That  is,  I  shall  spend  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon  there. 
This  should  be  on  the  28th  December.  26th  and  27th,  I  shall  spend  in  the  city. 

In  the  city  there  should  be  a  public  meeting  either  on  the  26th  evening  or 
the  27th.225  Also  a  Congress  Workers’  meeting.  I  have  also  promised  to  meet 
and  address  a  gathering  of  foreign  students  in  Allahabad  University. 

I  can  set  aside  an  hour  or  two  any  day  for  interviews. 

All  this  is  subject  to  Lai  Bahadurji’s  advice. 

I  should  like  to  visit  Tandonji226  and  Chandra  Kant  Malaviya227  who,  I 
understand,  is  in  hospital. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


223.  Letter  to  the  President,  City  Congress  Committee,  Allahabad. 

224.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

225.  See  items  1-4. 

226.  Purushottamdas  Tandon,  former  Congress  President,  who  was  ailing  for  over  a  year. 

227.  Nephew  of  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  Nehru  met  him  and  Tandon  on  27  December. 
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81.  To  C.R.  Srinivasan:  Find  Time  for  Kashi  Prasad 
Pandey228 

Please  have  a  reply  sent  in  Hindi.  Tell  him229  that  I  will  be  glad  to  meet  him.  I  am 
not  likely  to  go  to  Lucknow,  but  I  shall  be  in  Allahabad  probably  on  the  26th 
and  27th  December.  I  shall  naturally  be  fairly  busy,  but  I  shall  try  to  find  a  little 
time  for  him. 


82.  To  Sampurnanand:  Distress  over  Resignation230 

December  25,  1960 

My  dear  Sampurnanand, 

I  was  hoping  as  I  told  you  once,  to  go  to  Lucknow,  for  a  day  or  so.  This  would 
have  been  in  connection  with  my  visit  to  Allahabad.  One  purpose  of  my  going 
to  Lucknow  was  to  be  able  to  meet  you  and  have  a  talk  with  you.  Now,  however, 
I  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Lucknow,  because  a  brief  day’s  visit  would  not 
have  given  me  much  time  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  I  want  to  come  back 
early  to  Delhi.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  is  arriving  here  and  I  have  to  be 
present  to  welcome  her.231  Also  the  Akali  agitation  and  Sant  Fateh  Singh  s  fast 
are  continuing  headaches.  I  want  to  be  back  in  Delhi  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  meet  you.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  come 
over  to  Allahabad.  I  shall  be  there  up  to  the  early  morning  of  the  29th.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  come  there,  I  shall  be  happy.  Otherwise  I  hope  we  can  meet 
at  Bhavnagar  during  the  Congress  session. 

The  developments  in  Uttar  Pradesh  culminating  in  your  resignation  and 
change  of  Ministry,  all  happened  in  a  manner  which  distressed  me.  Perhaps  if 
I  had  myself  been  able  to  go  to  Lucknow,  there  might  have  been  some  difference 
in  the  way  things  were  done.  I  have  been  particularly  unhappy  that  the  question 
of  my  prestige  was  raised. 

I  spoke  to  you  at  some  length  previously  about  my  reactions  and  my  broad 
approach.  As  you  know,  the  question  of  your  resignation  or  any  change  there 


228.  Note  to  Private  Secretary,  16  December  1960.  PMO,  File  No.  8  (2)  60-H,  Vol.  II, 
Note  129. 

229.  Kashi  Prasad  Pandey,  freedom  fighter  from  Allahabad. 

230.  Letter  to  Congress  MT  .A  from  Varanasi  City  South,  UP;  and  Chief  Minister  till  7  December 
1 960.  NAI,  Sampurnanand  Collection,  File  No.  AJ 165.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

231.  See  item  239. 
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[SWEARING  IN  DUTY] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


It’s  simple,  folks! — no  need  to  worry  about  tomorrow’s  swear-in 
ceremony — It  says  “Swear — use  profane  oath  to  express  anger...” 
(From  The  Times  of  India,  8  December  1960) 


would  not  have  arisen  but  for  your  own  statements  on  this  subject.  On  my 
return  from  America  I  heard  of  these  developments  and  was  not  happy  about 
them.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  then  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  for  you  but 
to  act  up  to  what  you  had  stated.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  that  my  subsequent 
thinking  took  place.  It  is  true  that  later,  after  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting  at  Raipur,232 
the  other  aspect  of  possibly  your  not  resigning  came  up  before  us.  I  felt  then 
that  it  was  too  late  to  go  back.  All  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  how  there  could  be 


232.  28-30  October  1960.  See  SWJN/SS/63/items  15-18. 
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some  measure  of  unity  in  the  U.P.  Government  and  Congress.  I  think  I  laid 
stress  on  this  whenever  I  talked  to  you.  The  misfortune  is  that  what  I  hoped 
would  come  about,  has  not  happened.  Indeed  many  things  took  place  which 
have  kept  us  these  differences  in  an  even  acuter  form.  Thus  the  objective  that 
I  aimed  at  was  defeated,  and  it  is  this  that  troubles  me,  because  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  both  governmental  and  Congress  work  in  the  UP  cannot  be  carried  on 
effectively  without  a  large  measure  of  united  working  there. 

What  has  happened  there  is  past  history,  and  we  have  to  abide  by  it.  But  I 
still  hope  that  we  can  improve  the  situation  by  our  united  efforts  and,  more 
especially,  by  your  advice  and  help. 

I  have  been  greatly  distressed  at  reports  reaching  me  that  you  feel  that  I 
have  let  you  down.  In  the  circumstances,  it  might  appear  so,  but  surely  you 
know  me  enough  to  realise  that  this  is  the  very  last  thing  that  I  will  think  of 
doing.  In  fact,  it  was  my  affection  and  regard  for  you  that  affected  my  thinking 
greatly  in  all  these  matters.  I  felt  that,  in  the  circumstances  that  had  arisen, 
nothing  should  be  done  which  might  affect  your  high  position  in  the  U  P.  and  in 
the  country.  It  may  be  that  I  was  wrong,  but  that  was  the  basis  of  my  thought. 


Troublesome  Pets 


Even  after  Dr.  Sampurnanand ’s  final  offer  to  resign, 
the  ministerial  tangle  in  U.P.  continued  till  the  High  Command  directly 
intervened  to  have  an  unanimous  election. 

(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  4  December  1960) 
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If,  by  a  mischance,  I  did  something  which  was  not  right,  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me.233 

Anyhow,  we  have  not  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is  and  continue  to  work  for 
the  larger  objectives  before  us.  These  objectives  can  only  be  realised  by  as 
great  a  measure  of  cooperation  as  possible  and  with  your  active  help.  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you  to  give  that  help.  I  hope  that  by  all  our  joint  efforts  we  shall  pull  up 
U  P.  again  and  make  it  a  leading  State  in  India  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  . 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


83.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Small  Industries234 


Anand  Bhavan 
Allahabad, 
27  December  1960 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

During  my  visit  to  Allahabad  I  met  numerous  Congress  workers  and  others 
who  put  forward  a  number  of  complaints  to  me  and  then  gave  me  some  papers 
or  memoranda.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  them.  I  am  sending  you  some 
of  them.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  have  them  enquired  into. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters,  however,  which  seemed  to  me  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  the  Naini  Industrial  Estate,  lack  of  electric  power  is  a 
great  hindrance.  Indeed  many  of  the  small  factories  there  cannot  function 
adequately  and  this  is  an  economic  loss.  There  is  hardly  any  point  in  setting  up 
an  Industrial  Estate  without  electric  power.  For  at  least  two  years  or  perhaps 
more,  I  have  been  receiving  complaints  about  this  matter.  I  went  there  two 
years  ago  and  it  seemed  to  me  then  odd  that  this  should  be  so.  I  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be  remedied  soon  and  power  would  be  supplied.  But  no  progress  has 
been  made. 

Evidently  this  is  partly  due  to  some  lack  of  harmony  between  the  U  P 
Government  and  the  U.P  Electric  Supply  Corporation.  On  the  last  occasion  I 
was  told  that  the  U.P.  Electric  Supply  Corporation’s  contract  was  expiring  and 
so  they  were  not  willing  to  invest  any  more  money.  Now  I  understand  that  the 
contract  has  been  extended  for  some  years,  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

233.  For  Sampumanand’s  reply  of  27  December  1960,  see  Appendix  57. 

234.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  harmful  in  every  way  for  such  an 
Estate  suffering  and  shrinking  because  of  lack  of  electric  power.  Cannot 
something  be  done  about  it? 

Again,  the  same  complaint  of  lack  of  electric  power  comes  from  Mau 
Aima  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  very  good  weavers.  Many  of  them,  I 
am  told,  are  desiring  to  go  to  Bombay  where  they  get  the  power  and  other 
facilities.  I  think  this  area  of  Mau  Aima  is  particularly  suitable  for  development 
of  small  industries.  The  electric  lines  run  to  some  place  not  far  from  Mau 
Aima.  Is  it  not  possible  to  extend  them  there? 

I  feel  that  the  U.P.  Government  might  well  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
two  cases  I  have  mentioned  above,  but  to  many  others  similar  to  these  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  where  small  industries  can  grow  up  quickly  if  some 
facilities  are  given.  It  is  these  small  industries  that  have  made  the  Punjab 
prosperous. 

It  may  be  worth  considering  how  far  it  is  possible  to  put  up  small  electric 
plants  in  areas  which  can  be  so  developed.  To  wait  for  the  larger  schemes  to 
come  to  fruition  takes  time. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

84.  To  Sampurnanand:  Sorting  Things  Out235 

Anand  Bhavan,  Allahabad, 
December  28,  1960 

My  dear  Sampurnanand, 

As  I  was  leaving  Allahabad  this  morning  for  the  villages  of  Allahabad  district, 
your  letter  of  December  27th  was  delivered  to  me.236  Thank  you  for  it.  I  returned 
from  my  village  tour  this  evening.  Tomorrow  morning  I  am  going  back  to 
Delhi,  just  in  time  to  receive  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

I  would  have  suggested  your  coming  to  Delhi  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  am 
not  doing  so  as  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  will  be  there  for  three  days  and  her  functions 
will  absorb  most  of  my  time.  I  shall  be  leaving  for  Bombay  and  later  Bhavnagar 
on  early  1st  January. 


235.  Letter  to  the  former  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  NAI,  Sampurnanand  Collection, 
File  No.  A/167.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

236.  See  Appendix  57. 
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I  would  however  urge  you  strongly  to  come  to  Bhavnagar.  I  do  so  because 
I  think  anyhow  you  should  go  there  and  help  in  our  deliberations.  Apart  from 
this,  that  will  give  me  more  opportunities  of  meeting  you  and  having  talks  with 
you.  So,  please  come. 

Later,  on  our  return  from  Bhavnagar,  I  hope  you  will  come  to  Delhi  and 
stay  with  me  there.  That  will  be  more  convenient  for  our  talks. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  say  in  your  letter  that  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  forgive  me.  That  is  generous  of  you  because  I  do  feel  that,  without 
meaning  it,  I  made  a  bit  of  a  mess  of  things.  Anyhow,  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  whatever  may  befall  us,  we  should  not  break  old  ties  of  personal  loyalties. 
Behind  those  personal  loyalties,  of  course,  has  been  something  deeper,  the 
loyalty  to  the  cause  we  held  dear. 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  likely,  that  I  was  ill-informed  about  much 
that  was  going  on  in  Lucknow.  Certainly,  if  I  had  been  there,  I  would  probably 
have  taken  a  different  line.  You  have  referred  to  the  argument  used  by  Pantji 
and  Lai  Bahadur  about  my  prestige.  That  was  unfortunate.  But  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri  tells  me  very  definitely  (I  have  shown  him  your  letter),  that  he  never 
said  a  word  to  anyone  in  this  connection.  Pantji  appears  to  have  referred  to  this 
matter,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  did  not  do  so  with  any  ill-will  to  you.  Perhaps  his 
affection  for  me  led  him  away  to  some  extent.  During  these  past  weeks  I  have 
often  had  talks  with  him  about  the  U  P  situation.  On  no  occasion  did  he  say 
anything  that  was  not  good  about  you.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
was  the  high  regard  which  he  and  I  have  for  you  and  our  wish  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  should  hurt  or  injure  you  in  any  way.  But  life  is  odd  and 
things  took  a  completely  different  turn  which  pained  him  as  much  as  it  pained 
me. 

I  shall  not  write  to  you  more  now,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  come  to  Bhavnagar. 
I  have  learnt  this  evening  that  it  is  your  birthday  anniversary  today.  All  my  good 
wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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(ix)  West  Bengal 

85.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Bose’s  Ashes  and  Memorial237 

December  2,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

On  the  agenda  paper  of  the  Lok  Sabha  today  there  was  a  resolution 
recommending  to  Government  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  fetch 
Subhas  Bose’s  ashes  from  Toky  o  and  put  up  a  memorial  to  him  in  front  of  the 
Red  Fort  in  Delhi.238  This  resolution  was  not  reached.  It  may,  however,  come 
up  some  time  later  in  the  session.239 

Our  approach  to  this  question  has  been  in  the  past  that  we  shall  gladly  help, 
but  the  initiative  should  come  from  Subhas  Bose’s  family.  If  they  wish  to  bring 
the  ashes  here,  we  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements. 

As  for  a  memorial,  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  before  the  Red  Fort  in 
Delhi  can  be  done.  We  have,  in  fact,  reserved  that  place  for  a  big  monument — 
a  memorial  to  all  the  martyrs  of  the  Indian  freedom  struggle,  and  Roy 
Choudhury240  is  making  it.  I  should  imagine  that  the  ashes,  if  brought  here, 
should  be  kept  in  Calcutta. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  in  this  matter  as  to  what  attitude  I  should 
take  up.241 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawahar 


237.  Reproduced  from  Saroj  Chakrabarty  (ed.).  With  Dr.  B.  C.  Roy  and  other  Chief  Ministers: 
A  Record  upto  1962  (Calcutta:  Benson’s,  1 974),  p.  469.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

238.  B.C.  Roy  replied  on  4/5  December  1960  “I  will  try  and  find  out  about  the  arrangements 
for  Subhas  Bose’s  ashes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
family  is.  As  you  know,  Subhas  Bose’s  brother,  Suresh  Bose,  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
Subhas  is  alive. 

I  will  find  out  and  let  you  know.”  See  Saroj  Chakrabarty  (ed  ),  With  Dr  B.  C.  Roy, 
pp.  469-470. 

239.  Ami  K.  Chanda,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Works,  Housmg  and  Supply  announced  on  1 
December  1960  the  sanction  of  Rs.  9, 60,000.  See  The  Times  of  India,  2  December  1960. 

240.  Debi  Prasad  Roy  Chowdhury. 

241 .  B.C.  Roy  wrote  on  20  January  1961 :  “Your  letter  of  Decembere  2, 1960,  as  also  the  letter 
dated  January  1 1 , 1 96 1 ,  from  your  Pnvate  Secretary  regarding  the  ashes  of  Subhas.  I  have 
asked  the  family  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  definete  idea  about  it.”  Saroj 
Chakrabarty  (ed  ),  With  Dr  B.C.  Roy,  p.  470. 
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86.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Refugees  to 
Dandakaranya242 


2nd  December,  1960 


My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

Your  letter  of  December  1  st,  with  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Dr  Roy.  I  agree  with 
what  you  have  written  to  Dr  Roy.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  hands  will  be  much 
strengthened  if  Sukumar  Sen243  himself  pressed  for  expediting  the  movement 
of  refugees  to  Dandakaranya  even  at  the  risk  of  pressure. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


87.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Property  Left  in  East  Pakistan244 

Question:24"  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to 
Starred  Question  No.  1179  on  the  7th  September,  1960  and  state: 

(a)  whether  negotiations  regarding  the  movable  and  immovable  properties 
in  East  Pakistan  have  concluded;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  result  thereof? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  and  (b).  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Indian 
Property  Owners  met  the  Member,  Board  of  Revenue  East  Pakistan,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1960  at  Dacca.  No  progress  was  made  besides  the 
Member  promising  to  examine  individual  cases  of  property  owners  sent  to 
him  in  small  batches. 

D.C.  Sharma:  May  I  know  if  our  deputy  High  Commissioner  in  Dacca246  is 
carrying  on  some  kind  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Pakistan  Government  on 
the  subject? 


242.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Rehabilitation  and  Minority  Affairs. 

243.  Chairman,  the  Dandakaranya  Project. 

244.  Oral  answers,  8  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIH,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4504-4506. 

245.  By  three  Congress  MPs  D  C.  Sharma,  Ram  Knshan  Gupta  and  Ajit  Smgh  Sarhadi. 

246.  S.  K.Chowdhury. 
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Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Yes,  Sir.  Efforts  are  being  made  constantly  at  diplomatic 
level  with  the  East  Pakistan  authorities. 

D.  C.  Sharma:  What  was  the  last  date  when  the  Secretary  met  the  Revenue 
Minister  or  somebody  there  and  whether  after  that  anything  has  happened? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan;  The  Hon.  Secretary  met  the  Member  of  the  Revenue 
Board  first  in  May,  1959  and  then  again  in  September,  1960,  and  brought 
to  his  notice  these  various  matters.  After  that,  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
has  met.  In  any  case,  nothing  very  much  has  been  done  from  the  other 
side. 

Hem  Barua:247  In  view  of  this  new  friendship  with  Pakistan  arising  from 
the  signing  of  the  Canal  Water  treaty,  may  I  know  whether  a  more 
accommodative  spirit  on  the  part  of  Pakistan,  so  far  as  this  problem  is 
concerned,  is  discernible  and  if  so,  whether  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem 
is  in  sight? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 
The  answer  has  been  given.  The  hon.  Member  is  talking  about  the  future. 
That  would  be  speculation. 

Indrajit  Gupta:248  May  I  know  whether  the  talks  and  negotiations  also  cover 
specifically  the  question  of  remittance  of  profits  of  Indian  owned  companies 
which  are  still  operating  in  East  Pakistan  and  if  so,  whether  any  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  regard? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  whether  any  present  discussions  are  going  on 
on  that  particular  matter  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member.  But,  this  question  has 
come  up,  of  course,  in  the  course  of  discussions  previously. 

D.  C.  Sharma:  May  I  know  if  any  approximate  or  rough  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  total  value  of  movable  and  immovable  property  left  in  East 
Pakistan  for  which  these  people  are  making  claims? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question  at  all  at  the 
present  moment.  But,  I  believe  some  approximate  estimates  have  been  made.  It 

247.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

248.  CPI,  from  Calcutta  South-West,  West  Bengal. 
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is  very  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  figures  because  the  estimates  are  based  on 
statements  of  the  people  concerned,  and  they  are  apt  to  exaggerate  greatly. 


88.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Anita  Bose249 


9th  December  1960 


My  dear  Bidhan, 

As  you  know,  Anita  is  coming  from  Vienna  direct  to  Calcutta  on  the  11th 
December.2  0  She  wants  to  come  to  Delhi  on  the  1 7th  December.  She  is  welcome 
to  do  so.  I  have  written  a  letter  for  her.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  it 
delivered  to  her  when  she  reaches  Calcutta?251  I  enclose  this  letter. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawahar 


89.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Sudhir  Ghosh  on  Calcutta252 

December  16,  1960 

My  dear  Morarji, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Sudhir  Ghosh.253  I  do  not  always  look 
with  appreciation  on  Sudhir  Ghosh’s  suggestions  or  at  his  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  World  Bank  and  the  UN  Special  Fund  directly. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Calcutta  is  a  special  case  and  has  to  be  kept  very 
much  in  mind.  I  think  I  have  already  sent  to  your  Ministry  some  letters  from 
Dr.  B.C.  Roy  about  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


249.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  Reproduced  from  Saroj  Chakrabarty,  With 
Dr  B.  C.  Roy  and  other  Chief  Ministers:  a  Record  upto  1962  (Calcutta:  Benson’s,  1974), 
pp.  467-468. 

250.  The  Times  of  India  reported  on  12  December  1960  that  Anita  Bose,  Subhas  Chandra 
Bose’s  daughter,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  1 1  December  by  air  from  Vienna  via  Rome.  This 
was  her  first  visit  to  India. 

251.  See  Appendix  36. 

252.  Letter  to  the  Fmance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  7  (224)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  11 -A. 

253.  Congress,  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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90.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Transit  Arrangements  with  Pakistan254 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan,  , 

I  have  two  letters  from  you,  both  dated  20th  December.2  One  is  about  the 

proposed  Railway  Agreement  with  Pakistan256  and  the  other  is  about  the  East 

Pakistan  boy  scouts  travelling  through  West  Bengal. 

As  for  the  former,  we  have  not  considered  it  in  our  Cabinet  yet.  In  any 

event  we  shall  not  take  any  final  step  without  consulting  you  fully.'5  So  far  as 
passports  are  concerned,  obviously  we  cannot  decide  anything  unilaterally. 

I  am  drawing  the  attention  of  both  the  Railway  Ministry  and  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  to  the  case  of  boy  scouts.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the 
West  Bengal  Government  should  have  been  informed  fully  previously. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


91 .  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Railway  Transit  for  Pakistanis 

The  agreement  arrived  at  on  the  official  level  with  Pakistan  about  railway  transit 
facilities259  will  be  put  up  before  the  Cabinet  fairly  soon.  As  I  have  written  to 

you,  we  should  go  slow  in  this  matter. 

2.  You  have  already  sent  the  papers  to  the  West  Bengal  Government.  It 

has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  other  Governments  concerned  might  also  be 
consulted  even  though  they  are  hardly  concerned.  These  are  the  Punjab,  U. 
and  Bihar,  apart  from  West  Bengal.  I  think  this  might  be  done. 


254.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

255.  See  Appendices  49  (a)  and  49  (b). 

256.  See  Appendix  49  (c). 

258.  Note!"  25  December  1960,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary.  MEA,  File  No.  11-3/60-Pak- 
H,  Vol-H,  p.  25/Note. 

259.  On  18  November  1960. See  Appendix  49  (c). 
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92.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda  :  The  Problem  of  Calcutta260 

December  25,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Yesterday,  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  when  we  were  discussing  the  Third  Plan, 
reference  was  made  by  me  to  the  City  of  Calcutta.  I  should  like  to  follow  this 
reference  up  by  drawing  your  and  the  Planning  Commission  s  particular  attention 
to  this  matter.  In  some  ways  it  is  of  vital  importance.  As  you  know,  to  the  three 
Bankers  who  came  here  and  produced  a  report,  wrote  very  strongly  about  the 
urgency  of  something  big  being  done  about  Calcutta  to  prevent  it  from  just 
going  to  pieces.  Perhaps  some  of  us,  getting  used  to  things,  do  not  worry 
about  this  enough.  But  the  fact  is  that  Calcutta  presents  a  dangerous  social  and 
political  problem. 

Apart  from  its  uniqueness  and  the  problem  of  refugees,  etc,  Calcutta  is 
different  from  every  city  in  India.  Far  more  than  any  capital  city,  it  is  the  head 
and  heart  of  Bengal.  There  is  no  other  major  city  in  Bengal.  This  has  been  so 
since  before  the  Partition  and  it  is  much  more  so  now.  Therefore,  in  thinking  of 
Calcutta,  one  has  to  think  of  the  whole  of  West  Bengal.  The  political,  social  and 
physical  health  of  West  Bengal  depends  on  Calcutta.  Behind  that,  of  course,  is 
the  emotional  and  temperamental  quality  of  the  Bengali  people.  Because  of  all 
this,  the  importance  of  Calcutta  and  doing  something  for  it  is  obvious.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  The  West  Bengal 
Government  and  our  own  Ministry  of  Finance  have  agreed  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  drawing  up  a  Project  Report  for  Calcutta.  This  will  no  doubt  take 
some  time.  We  have  also  agreed  to  reorganising  the  Port  of  Calcutta  which 
itself  is  a  major  undertaking.  There  are  a  number  of  other  schemes  in  regard  to 
Calcutta  which  are  in  various  stages. 

Nevertheless,  the  major  problem  of  Calcutta  City  remains  and,  unless  tackled, 
will  poison  the  whole  of  Bengal  and,  to  some  extent,  the  rest  of  India.  We  just 
cannot  ignore  it. 

If  this  is  so,  how  do  we  deal  with  it?  We  cannot  allot  large  sums  of  money 
for  it  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  sum.  But  in  view  of  our  new  approach  to  this 
whole  problem  of  planning  and  the  limitation,  on  the  one  side  of  available 
resources  and  on  the  other  side  keeping  in  view  the  physical  objectives,  I  think 
that  Calcutta  must  be  included  in  the  latter  category.  Naturally  this  may  take 
ten  to  fifteen  years  or  even  more.  But  it  seems  to  me  important  from  every 


260.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  7(224)/60-66- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  15A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 
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point  of  view  that  an  indication  should  be  given  in  our  Third  Plan  of  the 
importance  we  attach  to  it.  If  possible,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  even 
to  allot  a  relatively  small  sum  for  it.  But  perhaps  this  may  not  be  feasible  now. 
But  something  has  to  be  said  and  some  hope  given  that  we  shall  proceed  with 
it  in  a  phased  manner. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  South — railways,  ports,  etc.  to  which 
K.C.  Reddy  gave  so  much  importance.  Again,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  political 
and  psychological  importance  of  this,  apart  from  the  practical  good  aspect. 
This  has  to  be  brought  in  somewhere. 

Both  these  questions  are  bound  to  be  raised  at  the  National  Development 
Council  meeting  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  something  about  them.261 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  Goa 


93.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Political  Prisoners  sent 
to  Portugal262 

B.N.  Bhargava:263  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  some  political  prisoners  imprisoned  in  Goa  have 
recently  been  sent  to  Portugal;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  action  has  been  taken  by  Government  in  the  matter? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Government  have  seen  reports  in  the  press  that  Shri  Mohan  Ranade,  an 
Indian  serving  a  sentence  in  jail  in  Goa,  and  some  Goan  prisoners  have 
been  sent  to  Portugal.  Government  have  no  information  in  the  matter  but 
have  asked  the  U.A.R.  Government  which  looks  after  Indian  interests  in 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  to  institute  immediate 
enquiries  and  to  furnish  whatever  information  is  available.  Naturally, 
Government  view  with  grave  concern  any  deportation  of  Indians  and  Goan 
political  prisoners  to  prisons  in  Portugal. 


261.  For  Gulzarilal  Nanda’s  reply,  see  Appendix  55. 

262.  Oral  answers,  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  545-547. 

263.  Congress,  from  UP. 
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HFEET  HKWUI  RFk  :  HRTT  W  ^TFT  3EERT  f  J|c|-fA'd  %HT  4>  HM 1 4  FT  ^ErT 
FHT 4  %  f?TE  W  TEfal#  TE  #  t? 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhagwat  Narayan  Bhargava:  May  I  know  what  action  the  Government  is 
taking  to  remove  the  illegal  occupation  of  Goa? 


Translation  ends] 

Lakshmi  Menon:  That  does  not  arise  out  of  this  question.  This  refers  to 
transfer  of  persons  from  Goa  which  is  something  bigger. 

RFEET  HI <|i|ul  *TFfa  :  FHT  M  HR  %  %  ^  FTFT  ^  t  %  4^? 
<rTl-‘l  ^ ¥  -rfr  f=E  SEET  RlEI  %  TF%  qi^l  ¥  3ftT  cgR  TTT  *j4  f?t  TfT'3TT  'J||cb< 


[Translation  begins: 

Bhagw  at  Narain  Bhargava:  Is  it  a  fact  that  among  the  deportees  there  are 
some  who  are  actually  residents  of  India  and  had  settled  down  in  Goa  only 
sometime  back? 


Translation  ends] 


Lakshmi  Menon:  This  relates  only  to  Mr.  Ranade  who  is  an  Indian  national. 
All  the  others  are  Goans. 

EPEET  HKIH'H  RFfa  :  ^  ETET  FT  7F%  WI  FFT  FT  W  FT  Ft  FFT 
'M-Me  FTE&  E?  f^FTT  FE%  ftER  FETt  ETET  %  TF%  Fit  ^  #E 

RteTT  3  t  3H  FT  FE  TEETT  F?T  SEETF^  F>l4FlfeFI  H  F?T  Et4  I 

3RWET  %E  :  HM41h  EFEF  f4  Fp5  EMFxH  FT  FET  FEl^  3TR  EtelT  %  FT 
#T  FETt'  #T  JFFTE  Ft  FT  EEJE  Ft  I  FE4  FT#  fFHR  tFTFT  I  EEFt 
FEET-FRET  FFf 3Tf  FT  I  FET#  F#  g^FTT  Ft  •3TE5RFRT I  F#  I  RT  3TR4t  I  #RE# 
FT’J’ftF  FjF%  ft  fFT  f4^  TEE  f?Eqi  3T)T  RRJTT  %  4t  I  Ft  FT#  tt  FF 
FET I  f%  F##  EFT  FTF  4t  #  FT  FFETT  4t  Ft  #FTT  EFT  |f§FF  F5t,  FFEET  #t  EFT 
^  FT  3#EER  FtFT  %  I  fFTT  4t  FF#  FE  FET  %  FTT-FTT  F#ET  f§EETT  I  EH#t 
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ftUMI  LFJ  1956  TRT  sfr  UaftH  TT  eft,  *lFft  ^  FT  ^  I 
[Translation  begins: 

Bhagwat  Narayan  Bhargava:  Is  the  Government  of  India  not  willing  to 
consider  that  the  Indians  living  there  are  not  subjected  to  such  unjust 
treatment? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Perhaps  the  Hon.  Member  is  somewhat  aware  of  the  current 
relations  between  us  and  Goa  and  Portugal  and  India.  We  have  considered  the 
matter  in  all  its  different  aspects.  Goa  is  not  under  our  rule  at  the  moment,  after 
all.  One  individual  was  sentenced  for  a  crime  according  to  the  Portuguese. 
Whether  the  punishment  fitted  the  crime  is  a  matter  of  debate.  However,  the 
Government,  the  Court  has  the  power  to  punish  a  crime.  Even  so  we  have 
protested  again  and  again  about  this.  He  was  sentenced  in  1956  for  twenty-six 
years  which  means  that  four  years  have  gone  by. 


Translation  ends] 

A.N.  Bose:264  Has  the  Prime  Minister  any  information  about  the  treatment 
that  is  being  meted  out  to  the  deportees?  Are  they  allowed  to  correspond 
with  their  relatives  in  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  this  has  been  mentioned  in  the  reply.  The  U.A.R. 
Embassy  here  has  been  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  our  interests  in  regard 
to  Portugal,  and  once  or  twice  their  Ambassador  here  had  been  to  Goa  to  look 
into  these  things  and  had  presented  us  with  a  long  report.  This  was,  I  think, 
about  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  not  gone  there  recently.  Since  then,  many  of 
the  people  mentioned  in  his  report  have  been  released,  and  so  far  as  the  Indian 
nationals  are  concerned,  the  only  person  left  out  is  Shri  Ranade. 

N.M.  Lingam:265  A  few  years  ago  one  Dr.  Gaitonde260  was  sent  to  Portugal 
to  serve  a  jail  sentence.  Apart  from  the  enquiry  conducted  by  the  U.A.R. 
Embassy,  may  I  know  whether  Government  have  ascertained  from  the 
persons  who  have  returned  from  there  as  to  their  experiences  of  prison  life 


264.  PSP,  from  West  Bengal. 

265.  Congress,  from  Madras. 

266.  P.D.  Gaitonde,  President,  National  Congress,  Goa. 
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in  Portugal  and  particularly  whether  there  was  any  brainwashing  or  torture 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  seen  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  kept  in 
prisons  in  Goa  and  some  who  have  been  kept  in  prisons  in  Lisbon,  in  East 
Africa,  in  Angola,  in  West  Africa,  and  we  have  got  their  reports  also.  These 
reports  contain  something  about  general  ill-treatment.  I  would  not  say  that 
there  was  any  specific  torture.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  of  what  is  called 
brainwashing.  That  commodity  does  not  exist  round  about  those  parts  of  the 
world  very  much. 


94.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Pension  in  Goa267 

^cf  :26s  qqT  qSJFPT#  4?  RRT%  TR)  :  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

(cp)  RTEftE  %R  qEt  RTRf  (ER#T  RMRxd  qRl  RtT  RI# 

%  q$ET  fRFRft  %  :  #T 

(g)  cpir  Rf  RR  %  %  FT  ^RPTf  R5t  ^RET  RFR  RE%  E  Rft  TifiERf  M  %? 

qqppMt  RRT  ?£f9EF-RTR  R#  («ft  RRTSERE  %R)  :  ft)  RtRT  ^  RTTE  REFIT  $ 
ifepEf  i\  Rtf  RTRftR  TlfEEF  E#  %  I  %  TTJfT  EtREft  I  #T  %  ET  tft  R^fE  TTEFTT  Et 
rj  rht  q<cblff  REET  REST  if  RE-REFlft  RETRf  %  ^ErffE  Tf  f  I  EElf  %?EE1 
ap^ETlM,  RTRTtRT  Et  R?#E  %  EtRT  felE  RTET  REFIT  Et  %R  EEETEE  Et  SIR 

RTEPft  E?I  EEft  %  I  _  ^ 

(g)  RTTR  REFIT  ET  SRET  RF#  EifSElf  Eft  EH  E#  EEFfHH  PbRl  RET  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

Padam  Dev:269  Will  the  Prime  Minister  kindly  inform  us  if: 

(a)  Where  do  Indian  citizens  in  Goa  get  their  pensions  and  from  where? 

(b)  Is  it  true  that  these  pensioners  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  their  pension? 

Prime  Minister  and  External  Affairs  Minister  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  There  is 
no  pensioner  from  the  Indian  Government  in  Goa.  They  are  all  Goanese  and 


267.  Written  answers,  13  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  5237-5238. 

268.  Congress,  from  Chamba,  Himachal  Pradesh. 

269.  See  fn  258  m  this  section. 
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they  have  all  been  either  Central  Government  or  State  Government  employees 
or  belong  to  semi-government  organisations.  Pensions  are  disbursed  with  the 
cooperation  of  National  Ultramarines  of  Margao  (Goa)  from  the  Goa  based 
Indian  Government’s  pension  office. 

(b)  The  Indian  Government’s  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  any  difficulty. 

Translation  ends] 


95.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Entry  of  Indian  Newspapers 
into  Goa270 

P.N.  Rajabhoj:2  1  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  lifted  the 
ban  on  the  entry  of  some  Indian  newspapers  into  Goa;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  names  of  the  newspapers  that  were  so  banned? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b)  Government  has  received  reports  that  some  Indian  newspapers  are 
allowed  to  enter  Goa.  For  the  period  between  August  1954  and  May  1959 
practically  no  Indian  newspaper  was  officially  permitted.  According  to  unofficial 
information  the  following  papers  are  now  permitted  circulation  but,  of  course, 
individual  issues  which  contain  news  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  are  seized  and  confiscated: - 

English:  Eve ’s  Weekly ;  Sport  and  Pastime;  The  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India; 
Fashion  Review;  Screen;  Film  Fare;  Times  of  India;  Indian  Express;  Sunday 
Standard. 

Marathi:  Mouj;  Dhanurdhari;  Amrit;  Chandoba;  Sanjay;  Naval;  Hans; 
Mohini;  Satyakatha;  Kirloskar;  Manohar;  Shalapatrak;  Chatramay  Jagat  and 
Loksatta. 

Miscellaneous:  Sadhana;  Veni;  Kalavant;  Chhaya ,  and  Dharmayug. 


270.  Wntten  answers,  14  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  1908. 

271.  Congress,  from  Maharashtra. 
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(d)  Pondicherry 

96.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Appeals  from  Pondicherry272 

I  think  that  we  cannot  agree  to  appeals  from  Pondicherry  going  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court.273  That  would  be  a  bad  precedent.  The  choice,  therefore,  lies 
between  Madras  and  Mysore  High  Courts.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
convenience,  it  is  obvious  that  Madras  is  preferable.  The  Pondicherry  Councillors 
object  to  Madras  because  they  will  think  that  this  is  a  first  step  towards  the 
future  integration  of  Pondicherry  with  Madras.  We  should  state  clearly  and  tell 
them  that  this  is  not  so  intended.  We  have  chosen  Madras  only  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  from  every  point  of  view.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  litigants  to  go 
to  Madras  than  to  go  to  Mysore,  travel  longer  distances  etc.  and  have  to  deal, 
to  some  extent,  with  a  different  language.  But  we  want  to  confirm  what  we 
said  previously  about  Pondicherry  being  treated  as  a  separate  entity. 

2.  I  suppose  if  this  is  made  quite  clear,  the  opposition  to  Madras  may  be 
much  less. 

3 .  I  think  that  the  request  of  Pondicherry  lawyers  to  appear  before  the 
Appellate  Court  has  much  justification,  and  we  should  press  for  it.  In  fact,  I 
consider  it  rather  important.  The  Pondicherry  laws  are  different  and,  therefore, 
Pondicherry  lawyers  should  be  permitted  to  explain  them  to  the  Appellate  Court. 

4.  As  the  Home  Ministry  notes  seem  to  indicate  that  Pondicherry  is  bound 
to  be  integrated  with  Madras  State,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
our  present  policy,  and  we  have  made  declarations  to  this  effect  previously.  We 
must  stand  by  those  declarations.  Nobody  can  decide  what  the  distant  future 
may  bring  about.  Our  present  viewpoint  is  that  Pondicherry  should  remain  a 
centre  of  the  French  language  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  culture.  We  have 
given  our  word  to  the  French  Government.  Independently  of  that,  I  think  this 
is  the  right  course  to  follow.  We  should  not  do  or  say  anything,  therefore, 
which  might  encourage  people  to  think  in  terms  of  integration  with  Madras 
State. 


272.  Note  to  the  FS,  29  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  31(2)-Eur  (w)/59-G.P.  Vol.  I,  pp.  77- 
78/Note. 

273  .  For  background  note  by  Subimal  Dutt,  see  Appendix  61 . 
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(e)  Sikkim 

97.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Sarvodaya  in  Sikkim274 


My  dear  Jayaprakash, 


December  3,  1960 


Your  letter  of  November  30th  in  which  you  refer  to  the  Bihar  Sarvodaya  Mandal 
undertaking  some  work  in  Sikkim.  We  have  no  objection  to  this,  but  we  do  not 
wish  any  work  to  be  done  in  Sikkim  by  people  from  India  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  Sikkim  Darbar.  The  Maharajkumar  of  Sikkim  is  coming  here 
in  a  few  days.275  We  shall  inform  him  of  this  matter  and  seek  his  permission.2  6 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


98.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Bihar  Sarvodaya 
Mandal277 


10th  December,  1960 


My  dear  Jayaprakash, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  of  November  30  and  my  reply  of  December  3,  in 
regard  to  Sarvodaya  workers  undertaking  work  in  Sikkim.  We  have  had  a  talk 
with  the  Maharajkumar  of  Sikkim  on  this  subject.2  8  He  has  no  objection  to  two 
or  three  workers  of  Bihar  Sarv odaya  Mandal  going  to  Sikkim  and  starting  a 


274.  Letter  to  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party;  address:  Kadam  Kuan, 
Patna. 

275.  Palden  Thondup  Namgyal  was  in  India  from  26  November  to  10  December  1960. 

276.  See  S.  Dutt’s  note  of  3  December  1960  for  Nehru  on  this  subject.  Appendix  22. 

277.  Letter.  This  seems  to  follow  S.  Dutt’s  note  of  9  December  to  Nehru:  “I  spoke  to  the 
Maharajkumar  yesterday.  He  has  no  objection  to  two  or  three  workers  or  Bihar  Sarvodaya 
going  to  Sikkim  and  starting  a  centre  there.  He  suggest,  however,  that  this  centre  should 
not  be  part  of  the  Bihar  Sarvodaya  organisation  or  formally  under  their  control.  After  the 
workers  sent  from  India  have  trained  local  workers  in  Sikkim,  they  will  come  away. 
Obviously,  the  Maharajkumar  does  not  want  the  Sikkim  centre  to  be  part  of  an  Indian 
organisation.  The  Maharajkumar ’s  wishes  may  be  conveyed  to  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan 
m  continuation  of  Prime  Munster’s  letter  of  December  3.” 

278.  Nehru  had  two  meetmgs  with  the  Maharajkumar,  on  26  November  and  9  December  1 960. 
For  the  26  November  meetmg,  see  SWJN/SS/64/item  63. 
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centre  there.  But  he  is  anxious  that  this  centre  there  should  not  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  Bihar  Sarvodaya  organisation  or  formally  under  their  control.  He 
suggests  that  the  workers  sent  from  India  should  train  local  workers  in  Sikkim 
and  then  come  away.279 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


99.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Radio  Station  in  Sikkim280 

December  29,  1960 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  December  about  the  putting  up  of  a  radio  station  in 
Sikkim.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  proposal  to  shift  the  main  radio  station  which 
you  intend  putting  up  at  Kurseong  to  Sikkim. 

When  the  Maharajkumar  of  Sikkim  came  here  a  short  while  ago,  we 
discussed  this  matter  with  him  and  told  him  that  this  radio  station,  for  various 
reasons,  would  be  located  outside  Sikkim.  He  said  that  he  appreciated  what  I 
told  him.  He  was  not  pressing  for  this  station  to  be  set  up  there.  But  he  would 
very  much  like  a  small  station  in  Sikkim  which  would  only  be  good  enough  for 
that  small  area.  To  that  I  replied  that  we  had  no  objection  from  any  public  point 
of  view  if  such  a  small  station  could  be  put  up  there. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  a  Programme  &  Recording  Centre  can  be  put  up 
there.  What  this  means  is  not  clear  to  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


279.  Nehru’s  discussions  with  the  Maharajkumar  were  likely  to  have  been  comprehensive. 
Unfortunately,  the  record  is  not  available  at  the  NMML.  However,  S.  Dutt’s  note  of  6 
December  to  Nehru  suggests  the  range  of  topics  covered  by  Nehru.  See  Appendix  25. 

280.  To  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 
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(f)  Laws  and  Administration 

100.  in  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Indian  Delegation  to  the  UNGA281 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:282  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  the  names  and  the  designations  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  delegation 

to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Session,  1960; 

(b)  how  the  personnel  of  the  delegation  were  selected  and  who  made  the 
selection;  and 

(c)  how  much  money  was  being  spent  daily  on  each  member  of  the 
delegation? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon)  :  (a)  and  (c)  A 
statement  showing  the  names  and  designations  of  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Delegation  to  the  15  th  (1960)  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  the  amount  being  spent  daily  on  each  member  has  been  placed  on  the  Table 
of  the  House. 

(b)  While  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  delegation.  Government  took  into 
consideration  their  suitability  for  the  work  they  may  be  required  to  perform  in 
the  Assembly  and  the  need  for  continuity  with  past  work.  Some  new  people 
were  also  included.  The  Prime  Minister,  as  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  made 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  delegation.  Thereafter,  the  composition  of 
the  delegation  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
and  finally  by  the  Cabinet  itself. 


STATEMENT 

Names  and  designations  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  15th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  (1960)  and  the  amount  being  spent  daily 
on  each  member. 


Amount  being  spent 
daily  on  each  member 


Names  and  designations 


In  US  Dollars  In  Rupees 


281.  Oral  answers,  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  515-519. 

282.  PSP,  from  UP. 
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Representatives: 

1 .  Shri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 


Minister  of  Defence 

90 

427 

Chairman 

2 .  Shri  Ali  Yavar  J  ung 

Ambassador  of  India  in  Yugoslavia 

Dy.  Chairman 

52 

247 

3 .  Shri  R.  Venkataraman 

Minister  or  Industries  and  Labour  and 
Government  of  Madras 

38.3 

182 

4.  Shri  C.S.  Jha 

Permanent  Representative  of  India 
to  the  United  Nations 

5.  Shri  B.K.  Nehru 

India's  Commissioner  General  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Washington 

52 

247 

Alternate  Representatives: 

1 .  Shri  R.M.  Hajamavis 

Deputy  Minister  of  Law, 

Government  of  India 

38.3 

182 

2.  ShriN.C.  Kasliwal 

Member  of  Parliament 

38.3 

182 

3.  Shri  S.K.  Royr 

Consul-General  of  India, 

New  York 

4.  Shri  J.N.  Sahni 

38.3 

182 

Secretary  General: 

Shri  B.  Raj  an 

Deputy  Secretary, 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

23.33 

III 

Parliamentary  Advisers : 

1.  Shri  C.D.  Pande 

Member  of  Parliament 

38.3 

182 
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2.  Shri  M.H.  Samuel 

Member  of  Parliament 

38.3 

182 

3.  Shri  Dinesh  Singh 

Member  of  Parliament 

38.3 

182 

Advisers: 

1 .  Shri  A.  B .  Bhadkamkar 

Counsellor,  Permanent  Mission  of  India 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 

2.  Shri  M.  A.  Vellodi 

First  Secretary,  Permanent  Mission  of 
India  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

3.  Shri  V.  A.  Kidwai 

First  secretary.  Permanent  Mission  of 
India,  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 

4.  Shri  M.  Rasgotra 

First  Secretary,  Permanent  Mission  of 
India  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 

5 .  Shri  R.  Bhandari 

Deputy  Secretary,  and  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Defence  Minister 

23.33 

III 

6.  Shri  S.S.  Nath 

First  Secretary,  Permanent  Mission  of 
India  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 

Public  Relations  Officer: 

Shri  K.B.  Tandon 

Public  Relations  Officer, 

Permanent  Mission  of  India 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 

Deputy  Public  Relations  Officer: 

Shri  A.  Ray  Chaudhuri 

Press  Attache, 

Permanent  Mission  of  India 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 

1.50 

7 
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Military  Adviser: 

Major  J.P.  Dalvi 
Permanent  Mission  of  India 

to  the  United  Nations,  New  York  1.50  7 


Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  Sir,  from  the  statement  I  find  that  three  Members  of 
Parliament  had  been  included  as  Advisers  but  none  of  them  had  been  included 
among  the  delegates,  and  also  I  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Bhandari,  Deputy 
Secretary  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Defence  Minister.  May  I  know  the 
qualifications  on  the  basis  of  which  this  gentleman  had  been  included  in 
the  list  of  Advisers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Does  the  hon.  Member  ask  me  about  Mr.  Bhandari? 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  Yes,  Sir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  had  been  included  because  he  was  Private  Secretary  and 
he  was  to  assist  the  leader  there.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  included. 
He  is  constantly  dealing  with  these  matters  and  these  papers  and  everything. 
Such  persons  are  always  included  in  the  list  as  Advisers.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  various  Advisers.  You  will  be  pleased  to  notice  that  three  Members 
of  Parliament  are  called  Parliamentary  Advisers.  The  others  are  officials  a  number 
of  them — who  have  been  working  there  throughout,  in  New  York,  most  of 
them,  and  Shri  Bhandari  was  included  as  a  person  conversant  with  all  this 
work.  He  knows  it  and  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  these  things  for 
the  last  several  years.  He  has  to  assist  on  the  spot  the  Leader  and  the  rest  of  the 
Delegation. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  May  I  know.  Sir,  whether  this  gentleman  has  been 
associated  with  the  United  Nations’  Delegation  for  the  last  several  years 
and,  if  so,  for  how  many  years? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  He  was  in  our  permanent  delegation  in  New  York  for 
some  time  and  as  such  he  was  associated  with  the  delegation  and  with  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  Then  there  is  another  point.  The  amount  paid  to  Mr. 
Bhandari  daily  is  $23.33  while  the  [amount]  paid  to  Mr.  Hajamavis,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Law  of  the  Government  of  India,  is  $38.3,  and  several 
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other  Members — even  the  Permanent  Secretaries  of  permanent 
delegations — are  paid  much  less  amount  than  paid  to  this  gentleman. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Sir,  in  the  case  of  officers,  their  accommodation  charges 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  delegates,  they  are  given  all 
inclusive  allowances. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  add  that  some  Members  of  our  Permanent  Mission 
there?  So,  they  reside  there.  They  have  not  gone  from  here;  they  are  there. 


101.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Murder  and  Bribery  in  Delhi283 


December  1,  1960 


My  dear  Pantji, 

The  attached  letter  makes  a  very  serious  charge  of  murder  in  Delhi,  and  further 
suggests  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  hush  this  matter  up  by  large  scale 
bribery.  I  hope  that  the  local  police  will  be  directed  to  carry  on  their  investigations 
and  take  effective  steps.  Any  impression  of  hushing  up  such  a  serious  matter 
will  be  very  bad. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


102.  To  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar:  President’s 
Powers284 


1st  December,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  received  from  the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat  a  call  attention  notice  under 


Rule  197  from  Shri  A.P.  Jain.285  The  object  of  this  notice  is  that  I  should  make 
a  statement  on  the  recent  observations  made  by  the  President  of  India  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  President  in  the  Union  Constitution.286 


283.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

284.  Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  Lok  Sabha. 

285.  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Saharanpur,  UP. 

286.  See  item  6,  pp.  108-112. 
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I  am  venturing  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject  because  I  seek  your  advice 
as  to  what  I  should  do  in  these  circumstances.  It  is  not  our  practice  or 
convention  to  discuss  the  President  in  any  way  and  I  should  not  like  that 
convention  to  be  given  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  mentioned  by  the  President  has  undoubtedly 
some  importance  in  regard  to  our  conventions  and  policies  and  even  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  whether  it  will  serv  e  any  useful  purpose 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  Lok  Sabha  is  doubtful. 

I  might  state,  however,  for  your  information  that  there  was  no  prior 
consultation  in  regard  to  the  speech  by  the  President  delivered  on  the  28th 
November,  1960,  between  him  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  the  Prime  Minister. 
In  fact,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  speech  till  I  heard  it  when  it  was  being 
delivered  at  the  foundation  stone  laying  ceremony  of  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Law. 

It  is  not  the  Government's  intention  to  institute  an  enquiry7  into  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  President  of  India  as  suggested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
two  occasions  previously,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  this  question 
was  raised  by  the  President.  Our  Law  Ministry  was  consulted  and  some  months 
back  even  the  Attorney-General28  was  consulted.  The  Attorney  General  gave  a 
fairly  long  and  exhaustive  note  on  the  subject  in  which  he  held  that  under  our 
Constitution  the  position  of  the  President  was  purely  that  of  a  constitutional 
head,  analogous  to  the  Crown  of  England.  From  this  it  followed  that  wherever 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  about  the  President's  powers,  these  have  to 
be  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Government. 

In  view  of  this  opinion  of  our  Attorney-General,  there  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  any  need  for  a  further  enquiry. 

From  the  report  of  the  speech  of  the  President  on  the  occasion  mentioned, 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what  the  exact  connotation  and  implications  of  his  statement 
are. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice  in  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


287.  M.C.  Setalvad. 
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103.  To  A.P.  Jain:  President’s  Powers288 


3rd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Aj  it. 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  I  received  a  call  attention  notice  under  Rule  197  from 
the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat.  This  notice  had  been  sent  by  you.  I  decided  to  write 
to  the  Speaker  on  this  subject.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  has  not  been  our 
practice  to  discuss  the  President  in  any  way  and  I  should  not  like  that  convention 
to  be  given  up. 

I  informed  him  further  that  there  had  been  no  consultation  with  me  or  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President  on  the 
28th  November.289  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that  speech  till  I  heard  it 
delivered. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Speaker  in  reply  but  I  understand  that  he  has 
disallowed  this  notice. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jaw  aharlal  Nehru] 


104.  To  S.S.  Majithia:  Using  IAF  Aircraft290 

The  visit  of  the  Home  Minister  to  Lucknow  had  an  important  official  element  in 
it.291  But  as  he  himself  has  desired  that  this  should  be  treated  as  a  non-official 
flight,  this  must  be  accepted. 

2.  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  Home  Minister  should  be  given  the  same 
facilities  in  regard  to  journeys  by  air  as  the  Prime  Minister.  Indeed,  I  thought  he 
had  these  facilities  already;  otherwise  I  would  have  made  this  clear  at  an  earlier 
stage.  The  Home  Minister  has  to  remain  in  intimate  touch  with  developments  in 
the  country,  wherever  he  may  be.  Also  he  cannot  easily  leave  Delhi  for  too  long 
a  period.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  travel  by  air.  Where  this 
can  be  normally  done  by  commercial  flight,  which  no  doubt  will  be  done.  But 
it  is  not  always  possible,  and  where  it  is  possible,  it  may  entail  a  much  longer 


288.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Saharanpur,  UP. 

289.  At  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Law  Institute. 

290.  Note  to  the  Deputy  Defence  Munster,  6  December  1960.  MHA,  File  No.  4/31/60-Pub. 
I,  pp.  3-5/c. 

291 .  G.B.  Pant  flew  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow  on  29  November  1960  by  an  aircraft  of  the  IAF. 
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period  of  absence  from  Delhi.  Apart  from  this,  as  is  known,  the  Home  Minister’s 
health  is  not  good  and  he  is,  in  this  respect,  not  as  well  placed  as  the  Prime 
Minister  whose  health  is  good  and  who  can  move  about  easily.  This  also  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Home  Minister,  when  he  considers  this  necessary, 
should  travel  by  IAF  aircraft. 

3.  Thus  the  rules  applying  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  respect  should 
apply  to  the  Home  Minister  also. 

That  is, 

(1)  he  will  travel  by  IAF  aircraft  on  official  duty,  and 

(2)  when  he  considers  it  necessary,  he  will  travel  by  IAF  aircraft  even 
when  part  of  his  duty  may  be  considered  non-official.  To  some  extent, 
he  is  always  on  official  duty.  When  he  travels  on  non-official  work,  he 
should  make  the  same  payment  as  the  Prime  Minister  does  on  such 
occasions.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  pay  his  own  normal  fare  as  well  as 
the  fare  of  any  Personal  Attendant.  However,  any  P.  A.  accompanying 
him  need  not  be  paid  for  in  this  way  as  he  obviously  goes  with  the 
Home  Minister  on  official  duty  to  assist  him. 

4.  For  the  Home  Minister’s  recent  flight  to  Lucknow  and  back,  this  rule 
should  be  applied,  and  he  should  be  requested  to  pay  his  own  fare  as  well  as  the 
fare  of  any  Personal  Attendant  accompanying  him. 

5 .  In  the  event  of  a  question  being  asked  in  Parliament,  the  answer  should 
be  that  the  rules  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  journeys  by  air  have  been  applied  to 
the  Home  Minister  also  with  some  slight  modification.  This  modification  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  always  travels  by  IAF  aircraft  even  when  he  goes  on  non- 
official  business,  but  when  he  goes  on  non-official  business,  he  pays  for  his 
own  fare.  The  Home  Minister,  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
time  or  for  other  reasons,  may  travel  by  IAF  aircraft.  In  such  an  event,  he  will 
pay  the  commercial  fare  for  himself  and  any  Personal  Attendant  who  might 
accompany  him.  This  practice  has  been  given  effect  to  in  the  case  mentioned. 

The  draft  of  the  answer  should  be  shown  to  me.292 


292.  See  Appendices  27  (a)  and  27  (b). 
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105.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  C.  Damodar  Reddy293 

December  6,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

Your  letter  of  1st  December  about  Damodar  Reddi.294  From  the  enquiries  we 
have  thus  far  made,  this  appears  to  be  a  serious  matter.  It  may  be  that  other 
action  is  taken  against  him  somewhat  later.  For  the  present,  departmental  action 
might  be  taken.  But  we  feel  that  in  this  present  case  it  would  be  better  if  this 
departmental  enquiry  was  made  by  the  Home  Ministry  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

I  understand  that  the  Home  Ministry  has  written  to  your  Government  about 
this.295 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


106.  Flag  Day296 

The  Armed  Forces  Flag  Day  is  an  occasion  when  we  think  more  especially  of 
the  Defence  Forces  and  send  them  our  good  wishes.  The  responsibilities  they 
carry  are  heavy  and  have  increased  lately.  They  guard  our  far-flung  frontiers 
on  high  mountains  and  valleys  and  in  the  face  of  risk  and  difficult  conditions. 
In  addition  to  their  primary  duty  of  the  Defence  of  our  country  and  of  our 
freedom,  they  undertake  public  duties  by  helping  in  many  ways  in  giving  relief 
on  the  occasion  of  floods  and  other  calamities.  Wherever  they  have  worked, 
they  have  shown  their  capacity  and  efficiency. 

I  hope  that  our  people  will  contribute  to  this  Flag  Day  Fund  and  thus  show 
our  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  Defence  Forces. 


293.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

294.  Secretary,  Law  Department,  Andhra  Government. 

295.  See  also  SWJN/S  S/5  8/items  8  and  9  and  Appendix  10,  SWJN/SS/59/items  18  and  19, 
SWJN/SS/63/item  24,  SWJN/SS/71 . 

296.  Message,  6  December  1960.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/60-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  100-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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107.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Sharda  Mukerjee’s  Pension297 

I  think  you  might  process  this  case  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Defence 
Minister.  His  views  are  well  known.  He  wants  Mrs.  Mukerjee’s  case298  to  be 
treated  especially  as  you  have  yourself  suggested  in  your  note. 

I  am  clear  in  my  mind  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  special  case  because  of 
the  late  Air  Marshal  Mukerjee’s  services  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Air  Force 
especially.  It  must  be  stated  clearly,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  special  case 
and  not  a  precedent.  The  only  question  to  be  determined  is  what  pension  should 
be  given  to  her  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  I  suppose  that  the  actual  rules  applicable 
will  not  meet  our  wishes  in  this  matter  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  go  beyond 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  be  careful  as  to  what  we  fix.  Fortunately 
Mrs.  Mukerjee  has,  I  believe,  some  private  resources  of  her  own,  but  that 
should  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  giving  her  an  adequate  pension. 

108.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Nepotism299 


December  13,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  young  lawyer  in  Srinagar,  who  is  the 
Advocate-General  there,  has  been  or  is  being  appointed  as  one  of  the  junior 
lawyers  in  the  Conspiracy  Case.300  1  forget  his  name,  but  I  think  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Minister  or  a  Judge  there.  As  Advocate- General,  he  is  getting  a  salary  of 
rupees  eight  hundred  per  month  and  some  people  think  that  even  that  was 
more  than  what  he  earned  at  any  time.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  him  as  a 
junior  lawyer  in  this  case  on  rupees  ten  thousand  per  month.  This  is  astonishing. 

I  spoke  about  this  matter  to  Bakhshi  and  Sadiq.  Both  said  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  they  did  not  like  it  at  all.  In  fact,  Bakhshi  said  that 
he  had  tried  to  delay  this.  Such  an  appointment  on  that  payment  would  shock 
the  people  in  the  state,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  explain  it.  Sadiq  was 
even  more  opposed  to  it. 

Then  I  spoke  to  Pathak301  who  was  obviously  also  not  in  favour  of  this 
appointment,  but  did  not  wish  to  interfere  because  it  had  been  decided  by  some 

297.  Note  to  the  Defence  Secretary,  11  December  1960. 

298.  See  item  119. 

299.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

300.  A.K.  Malik. 

301.  G.S.  Pathak,  Chief  Counsel  representmg  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Government  in  the 
Kashmir  Conspiracy  Case,  on  5  December  1960. 
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people  that  this  should  be  done. 

I  do  hope  that  this  will  not  be  done.  It  will  border  on  a  scandal  and  people 
will  no  doubt  say  that  this  is  a  case  of  clear  nepotism  because  his  father  is  a 
Minister  or  a  Judge.  From  Kashmir  standards  such  an  appointment  on  that 
monthly  will  shock  everyone.  I  do  hope  that  this  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  pay  this  young  man  rupees  ten  thousand  a  month,  then 
what  are  the  other  payments  to  the  lawyers  in  the  conspiracy  case,  and  how 
many  are  engaged9  I  have  always  been  very  unhappy  about  heavy  payments  to 
lawyers,  out  of  all  proportion  to  payments  and  salaries  to  others.  But  our  system 
is  such  that  we  get  tied  up  in  these.  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  the  time  this 
conspiracy  case  is  over,  if  it  ever  ends  at  all,  a  large  fortune  will  have  been 
spent  on  it. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


109.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Trilok  Nath  treated  unfairly302 

This  relates  to  the  case  against  Shri  Trilok  Nath.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the 
Home  Minister  about  this  case,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  draw  his  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  have  had  a  definite  impression  in  the  past  years  that  the  treatment 
given  to  Trilok  Nath  was  not  fair.  I  wrote  to  the  Home  Minister  about  this 
matter  more  than  once  and  I  think  I  drew?  the  attention  of  the  then  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Delhi303  too.  However,  various  steps  were  taken  against  Trilok 
Nath  and  now,  after  a  number  of  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  quashed  the 
Chief  Commissioner’s  order  of  1955  removing  him  from  service. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  consequences  of  this  are.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  this 
matter  is  examined  so  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  Trilok  Nath.  I  am  sending  the 
whole  of  my  office  file  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  recent  note  of  my 
P  P  S  304 


302.  Note  to  the  Home  Minister,  14  December  1960. 

303.  Bhagwan  Sahay. 

304.  K.  Ram. 
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110.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Indians  Not  Allowed305 

Maheswar  Naik:306  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  sometime  towards  the  end  of  October  1960 
two  London-bound  Indian  passengers  were  refused  permission  to  board  a 

plane  at  the  Dum  Dum  airport;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  were  the  reasons  therefore? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes. 

(b)  On  31st  October  I960,307  two  Indian  passengers  were  not  allowed  by 
the  checking  staff  at  Dum  Dum  airport  to  leave  for  London  as  it  was 
found  that  they  were  illiterate/semiliterate  in  English  and  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  Clearance  Certificates  as  required  under  the 

rules  existing  then. 

Maheswar  Naik:  May  I  know  whether  subsequently  they  were  allowed  to 
fly? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Yes,  Sir. 

Maheswar  Naik:  what  was  the  reason  for  their  being  stopped? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  They  did  not  have  the  necessary  Clearance  Certificates. 

Maheswar  Naik:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  knowledge  of 
languages  of  other  countries  where  Indians  have  to  go  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  visiting  those  countries  and  why  is  it  this  restriction  is  put 

here? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Lack  of  knowledge  is  not  an  objection  to  their  going  but  as 
the  House  well  knows  there  has  been  a  trade  in  forged  passports  which  were 
chiefly  issued  to  people  who  did  not  know  any  foreign  language.  Therefore, 
some  temporary  restrictions  were  put  to  test  these  people  and  their  passports 
and  one  of  them  was  this  because  most  of  the  people  who  were  beguiled  in  this 
way  were  those  who  did  not  know  any  language,  so  that  we  could  find  out. 
The  passports  are  now  under  control  and  this  restriction  has  been  removed. 

305.  Oral  answers,  14  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1870-1871. 

306.  Congress,  from  Orissa. 

307.  See  SWJN/SS/64/item  79. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:308  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  Dum  Dum 
airport  recently  a  lady  was  stopped  from  boarding  a  plane  though  she  had 
a  valid  passport  and  she  said  she  was  going  to  recover  her  husband  who 
was  leading  some  kind  of  a  wayward  life  in  England?  What  was  the  reason 
for  preventing  her  from  boarding  the  plane  when  she  was  going  on  a  good 
assignment? 

Chairman:309  Question  No.  401. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  need  an  answer. 

Chairman:  This  is  a  question  about  restriction  on  people  who  are  illiterate. 
Your  question  is  about  one  who  is  in  search  of  her  husband. 


111.  To  UNESCO  Regional  Seminar310 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Krishnamachari311  and  friends, 

I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  often,  not  always,  sometimes,  when  I  am  asked 
to  inaugurate  conferences,  seminars  etc.,  regardless  of  my  particular  fitness 
for  that  subject,  for  which  purpose  of  inauguration,  I  am  treated  and  maybe,  I 
do  not  know  other  Prime  Ministers  are  treated,  as  a  kind  of  maid  of  all  work. 
Possibly  and  there  may  be  some  justification  for  it,  that  this  might  attract  more 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  really  partly  for  that  reason  — 
that  I  gladly  or  hesitatingly  agree.  Because  the  subject  which  you  are  discussing 
here  is  obviously  of  importance  and  I  should  like  public  attention  to  be  drawn 
to  it.  I  cannot  say  anything  greatly  pertinent  or  anything  new  in  regard  to  it 
before  a  company  of  people  who  have  given  their  minds  and  thoughts  to  these 
subjects,  discussed  them,  and  presumably,  know  much  more  about  them  than 
I  do.  So  you  will  forgive  me  if  what  I  say  to  you  are  just  some  odd  thoughts 
that  had  come  to  my  mind,  because  I  speak  without  that  ordered  knowledge 
that  should  come  of  a  subject  to  a  person  who  had  studied  it  properly.  But 
whether  we  studied  this  subject  or  not  it  is  before  us.  We  cannot  escape  it. 


308.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 

309.  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan. 

310.  Speech  inaugurating  the  UNESCO  regional  seminar  on  Public  Administration  Problems 
of  New  and  Rapidly  Growing  Towns  in  Southern  Asia  in  Delhi,  14  December  1960. 
NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5545,  NM  No.  1263. 

31 1 .  V.  T.  Krishnamachari,  former  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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we — in  towns,  in  cities — with  new  problems  confronting  us  all  the  time. 

Then,  of  course,  the  problem,  the  basic  problem,  I  should  say  the  problem 
of  slums,  or  the  quarters  in  cities  which  are  like  slums  and  which  grow  into 
slums.  And  I  have  been  talking  about  it  in  great  terms  for  the  last  many  years. 

I  have  been  suggesting  burning  them,  destroying  them  utterly,  and  well  then 
trying  to  do  the  best  as  you  can,  but  not  leave  them  there.  But  there  is  always 
talk,  and  I  confess  to  you,  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow,  that  I  have  come  up 
against  all  kinds  of  inhibitions,  limitations,  restrictions,  whether  it  is  in  law,  or 
whether  it  is  in  certain  vested  interests,  till  I  began  to  feel  quite  frustrated,  not 
wholly  so.  because  I  do  think,  ultimately  we  can  deal  with  this  problem,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  frustrating  experience  to  see  a  blot  in  a  city  ,  a  horror,  and  not 
being  able  to  do  something  about  it.  I  still  think,  I  have  ventured  to  say  so  with 
some  hesitation  that  perhaps  the  speediest  ways  are  to  destroy  the  thing,  then 
people  will  be  forced  to  think  as  to  what  to  do  and  not  to  come  to  terms  with 
it.  They  are  always  coming  to  terms  doing  something— small  and  big  things, 
and  the  thing  has  increased  today  because  it  is  not  a  thing  which  is  there,  you 
remove  it,  it  grows,  it  is  a  malicious  tumour  in  a  city  (sorry,  my  hand  was 
stuck  in  this  somewhat  here,  it’s  some  paint  or  something;  I  am  warned  now). 
So.  it  really  is  as  the  most  unfortunate  part,  it  is  that  these  things  go  on  growing 
here  in  Delhi,  deal  with  one  part  of  the  city  and  another  part  goes  into  slum 

town. 

So,  you  are  dealing  with  public  administration  and  I  do  not  knowr  if  slums 
come  into  your  purview  at  all  or  not,  I  presume  they  do.  So  I  am  talking  about. 
Because  I  do  think  that  the  test  of  a  city,  the  primary  test  of  a  city,  should  be, 
are  there  any  slums  there,  and  then  you  can  look  at  the  big  buildings,  and  the 
fine  buildings,  and  the  parks,  and  all  that,  but  first  come  to  note  what  the 
poorest  quarters  of  the  city  are  like.  That  is  the  real  measuring,  not  the  rich 
quarters  and  the  fine  avenues  and  the  big  governmental  and  private  offices  and 
the  like.  Now,  why  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  a  vague  idea,  I  remember  vaguely 
reading  about — in  England — reading  about  a  high  powered  authority  which 
had  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  slums  in  London  long  ago, 
many  years  ago,  and  after  some  years  he  resigned,  he  said  vested  interests  are 
against  me,  I  can  do  nothing.  Although  he  is  a  high  powered  authority,  he  just 
could  not  do  much.  Something  was  done  no  doubt,  because  so  many  interests 
are  involved  in  real  property  in  this  and  that,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  moving, 
and  sometimes,  with  a  great  effort  when  some  city  improvement  organisation 
functions  and  cleans  up  an  area  of  the  slum  dwellers.  Then  one  of  the  results  is 
the  area  is  cleaned,  and  the  people  who  live  there  are  also  cleaned  off,  they  do 
not  know  where  to  go  to.  What  I  mean  is  that  they  are  not  normally  provided 
for  in  that  area  because  that  area  becomes  a  higher  class  area  where  you  expect 
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a  higher  income,  higher  income  groups  to  live.  So  those  poor  men  who  are 
being  pushed  out  just  have  no  place  there,  you  tell  me  to  go  some  ten  miles  out 
somewhere  to  live  there,  several  miles  out,  far  away  from  their  business  and 
occupation.  That  is  not  fair. 

The  removal  of  the  slums,  obviously  means,  should  mean,  the  proper 
habitation  of  the  people  who  dwelt  there,  and  proper,  meaning  suitably  and 
possibly  in  that  very  area  or  near  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  push  them  out.  This  problem 
is  coming  up  in  Delhi  repeatedly  and  slowing  down  the  pace  of  development, 
because  all  those  people  object  and  quite  rightly  object,  to  be  thrown  away 
somewhere  far  distant  simply  because  you  develop  an  area  and  make  it  slightly 
better  and  therefore  you  want  better  rent,  better  income  out  of  that  area.  I 
suppose  whatever  you  may  do,  whatever  plans  you  may  have  about 
administration  or  city  planning  etc. — these  are  very  important  subjects — we 
must  know  exactly  what  one  is  aiming  at.  One  aims  at  a  city  beautiful,  at  a  city 
useful,  doing  its  job  efficiently,  at  a  city  good  for  various  times  for  children, 
safe  for  children,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  go  on. 

Nowadays  you  have  a  city  divided  up  into  sectors,  self-sufficient  sectors 
with  school,  education,  marketing,  health  etc.  in  each  sector  looked  after.  It  is 
all  right,  all  that.  Now,  I  suppose  the  more  you  follow  the  city  development,  the 
more  you  find  that  it  is  development  of  a  city,  in  the  progressive,  socialisation 
of  the  city.  Call  it  what  you  like,  communalisation,  socialisation  it  is;  in  older 
times  almost  everything  in  the  city  was  private,  roads  were  private,  bridges 
were  private,  everything  was  private.  Gradually  these  things,  these  public  utilities 
become,  come  under  public  ownership,  they  are  socialised;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  progress  of  the  city  or  town,  how  far  its 
utilities  have  been  socialised,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them,  always  in  your 
parts,  in  your  lighting,  in  your  cleaning  and  your  schools,  and  how  many  things 
go  on.  All  these  are  in  an  enlightened  community  under  social  ownership,  not 
of  private  ownership.  We  never  do.  It  is  admitted,  whether  you  are  in  a  capitalist 
country,  or  any  other  country,  it  is  admitted  that  some  things  have  to  be 
socialised.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run  ultimately,  many  more  things  will  be 
socialised.  So,  if  that  is  so,  then  one  must  in  planning,  in  administration,  keep 
that  in  view.  That  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  you  need  not  upset  everything  suddenly, 
but  you  must  have  a  clear  aim  in  view,  just  as  in  making  a  master  plan  in  the 
city,  master  plan  of  something  you  will  achieve  in  ten  years  time  and  more,  and 
you  go  towards  that  slowly.  So  also  should  go  slowly  towards  this  increasing 
socialisation  of  the  city,  of  the  various  activities  affecting  a  city. 

A  Municipal  Corporation  is  a  body  exercising  the  social  control  of  many  of 
these  activities  of  the  city,  activities  and,  other  things  connected  in  this  working. 
If  that  is  kept  in  view,  then  many  of  the  day-to-day  problems  would  lessen. 
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And  now  in  Delhi  we  suddenly  find,  that  the  growth  of  the  city,  rapid  growth, 
untended  growth  has  led  to  wild  speculations  in  land  values,  and  some  people 
who  are  cleverer  in  the  art  of  making  money  than  others  make  vast  sums  of 
money,  at  the  cost  of  somebody,  something,  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  and  then 
come  out  of  nothing.  And  there  you  find  a  little  later  that  the  city  is  expanding 
and  when  you  have  to  develop,  you  have  to  acquire  that  land  at  a  high  price  and 
all  that,  which  falls  on  the  taxpayer.  It  is  far  better  to  look  a  bit  ahead  and 
prevent  such  a  development  so  that  the  city  can  progress  without  this  heavy 
burden  of  expenditure  falling  on  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  ideal  to  aim  at  is  not  only 
the  city  beautiful,  not  only  the  city  which  satisfied  most  of  the  needs  of  the 
citizen  child  upwards,  but  a  city  which  is  progressively  more  socially  owned; 
then  it  is  another  thing.  Very  long  ago,  I  read  a  book  which  you  might  be 
familiar  with,  Henry  George’s.312  It  was  about  poverty  and  land,  progress  and 
poverty.313  and  it  was  a  fascinating  book.  I  must  have  read  it  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  and  what  I  have  not  seen  since  then,  just  come  back  to  my  mind 
standing  before  you.  That  it  is  a  fascinating  book  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  all  his  theories  of  taxation,  everything,  but  he  laid  great  stress 
as  you  might  remember,  on  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  I  thought  and 
still  think  is  essentially  a  good  thing. 

Land  values  come  from  various  activities  of  the  community.  And  values  go 
up  because  of  them.  But  normally,  it  is  an  individual  that  profits  from  them. 
That  I  think  is  not  right.  The  community  should  profit  by  them,  the  individual 
also.  I  do  not  mind  the  profit  but  apart  from  the  profit,  a  good  part  should  go  to 
the  community,  and  I  think  a  taxation  of  land  values  is  an  exceedingly  healthy 
tax,  preventing  all  this  speculation  and  whatever  benefit  comes  from  a  railway 
train.  You  may  make  good  roads,  you  put  up  lights,  you  put  drainage  system, 
all  that.  You  increase  the  value  of  land  and  a  community  does  not  get  anything 
out  of  it.  It  is  not  fair.  So,  these  are  really  not  problems  of  public  administration 
that  I  am  talking  about,  but  some  odd  ideas  in  my  head  in  regard  to  towns  and 
cities.  But  after  all,  the  public,  the  kind  of  public  administration  we  have  there, 
is  presumably  meant  to  have  ideas  and  put  them  into  operation  and  not  merely 
function.  So  that  is  why  I  have  mentioned  these  matters,  and  here  in  India,  we 
are  going  through  a  process  of  fairly  rapid  change.  Rapid  change  in  town, 
cities,  even  in  villages.  Rapid  change  even  more  so  in  people’s  minds,  and  that 
is  the  biggest  thing  of  all,  which  does  not  show  suddenly,  but  which  goes  on 

312.  American  writer  and  politician. 

313.  Published  as:  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Industrial 

Depressions  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of  Wealth  (San  Francisco:  The  National 

Smgle  Tax  League  Publishers,  1 879). 
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and  on  like  a  vast  tide  coming  in  slowly  but  ultimately  covering  the  whole 
ground.  So,  all  these  are  taking  place,  and  these  lead  to  this  variety  of  problems 
that  are  cropping  up,  they  crop  up  in  a  concentrated  way  in  a  city,  or  a  town, 
or  a  factory  area,  but  they  are  cropping  up  everywhere,  and  they  require  fresh 
thinking  all  the  time.  Certainly  we  can  profit  by  the  examples  of  other  countries, 
undoubtedly,  but  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  ours,  and  I  say  ours,  I  mean,  a 
country  which  is  relatively  underdeveloped,  whose  standards  are  much  lower 
than  the  standards  of  prosperous  countries.  There  is  a  great  danger  of  our 
talking  big  and  trying  to  copy  highly  a  prosperous  country,  say  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  try  to  show  off  that  we  can  do 
this  too.  I  am  frightened  of  that  kind  of  mentality.  I  want  our  people  to  show 
off,  certainly,  not  in  these  showy  things,  but  rather  in  a  capacity  of  good  work, 
excellent  work,  invention,  discovery  and  all  that.  That  is  always  good.  But  with 
the  background  of  India,  maybe  other  countries  in  South  East  Asia,  is  one  of 
grim  poverty,  and  there  is  a  certain  vulgarity  in  showing  off  anywhere  in  cities 
when  there  is  grim  poverty  in  all  the  villages. 

I  do  not  want  the  cities  to  be  turned  into  mud  huts  on  the  level  of  our 
villages,  of  course  not.  But  there  is  a  balance  between  them  and  not  this  tendency 
to  show  off.  I  like  the  cities  to  have  beautiful  buildings,  solid  buildings  that 
have  to  last,  that  has  to  be  done.  But  always  one  has  to  remember  this  background 
and  that  the  real  progress  will  come,  when  that  basic  background  changes  and 
living  standards  go  up.  Then  we  can  afford  to  expand  a  little.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  but  sometime  one  inclines  in  one  way,  sometimes  another  way.  All  these 
pull  all  of  us,  and  we  find  an  equilibrium  from  time  to  time  which  may  change, 
these  conditions  grow.  A  capital  city  may  require  a  little  more  looking  after. 
Well,  anyhow  I  have  ventured  to  put  some  odd  ideas  which  came  to  my  mind 
before  you,  and  now  I  will  leave  you  to  your  labours  and  wish  you  success. 
Thank  you. 


112.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Visa  Extension  for  Pakistanis314 

In  all  such  cases,  two  questions  arise:  whether  we  should  allow  permanent 
settlement  or  extension  of  the  visa  period,  even  a  repeated  extension.  Normally 
speaking,  between  countries  there  is  no  difficulty  about  foreigners  staying  for 
long  periods.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  for  citizenship  to  be  granted  or  what 
is  next  to  it,  that  is,  permanent  residence. 


314.  Note  to  the  PPS,  16  December  1960. 
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Therefore,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  visa  period,  say, 
for  a  year  now.  If  nothing  against  her  is  found  during  that  period,  it  might  be 
extended  again.  We  have  got  into  an  odd  habit  of  functioning  in  regard  to 
Pakistanis  in  a  much  stricter  way  than  to  other  foreign  nationals.  That  is  no 
longer  justified  except  in  regard  to  special  persons  whom  we  distrust.  An  old 
woman  is  not  normally  expected  to  do  mischief  and,  therefore,  we  should 
allow  her  to  stay  on  with  her  relatives  here.  But  we  need  not  tie  ourselves  up 
for  the  indefinite  future.  Nevertheless,  it  really  means  her  staying  on  rather 
indefinitely. 

You  can  refer  this  matter,  with  my  note,  to  the  Home  Ministry. 


113.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Collecting  Money  for  Good 
Causes316 

I  do  not  wish  to  reject  this  proposal,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  being 
associated  with  advertising  campaigns  of  this  nature.  More  especially  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  next  year,  there  are  a  number  of  major  Funds,  with 


Ends  And  Means 


The  Govt,  strongly  defended  company  contributions  to  political  party  funds. 

(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  11  December  1960) 

[From  left:  A  plutocrat,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad,  Asoka 


Mehta,  C.  Rajagopalachari] 

315.  Note  to  the  PPS,  16  December  1960. 
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some  of  which  I  am  connected,  before  the  public.  There  is  Tagore  Centenary 
Fund  and  the  Edwina  Mountbatten  Fund.  There  is  also  the  Motilal  Nehru 
Centenary  Fund,  with  which  I  am  not  personally  connected.  There  is  a 
Vis\esvaraya  Fund  and  I  think  one  or  two  other  all  India  funds.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  industrialists  were  complaining  the  other  day  and  saying  that  there  were 
too  many  funds,  all  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable 
at  all  to  inaugurate  a  special  scheme  for  the  PM’s  National  Relief  Fund  during 
this  period. 

Shri  Pothen  Philip  came  to  see  me  two  or  three  days  ago  with  another 
major  scheme  for  collecting  funds  for  the  Congress.  I  passed  on  his  papers  to 
the  Congress  President. 

I  was  rather  favourably  impressed  by  Shri  Pothen  Philip.  His  outlook  is  of 
course  that  of  an  advertiser  which,  in  its  place,  is  useful  enough.  But,  constituted 
as  I  am,  I  do  not  particularly  like  this  type  of  approach  by  me  to  the  public. 
However,  we  can  keep  this  in  mind.  I  think  that  the  proper  time  for  it  would  be 
when  some  calamity  has  occurred. 


114.  To  M.  Rajeswara  Rao:  Bill  on  Single-Member 
Constituencies317 


December  16,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Rajeswara  Rao, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  December.  We  hope  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
during  this  session  in  favour  of  single-member  constituencies.  There  is  no  time 
to  pass  it  this  year,  but  it  will  be  taken  up  early  in  the  next  session  and,  I  hope, 


passed. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


316.  Secretary,  Indian  Society  for  Advertisers,  Bombay. 

317.  Letter  to  the  President,  Andhra  Pradesh  Depressed  Classes  League,  Challapalli  House, 
Begumpet,  Hyderabad.  PMO,  File  No.  16(22)/60/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  10-A. 
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115.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Appointments  in  the  PM’s 
Secretariat318 

Dahyabhai  V.  Patel:319  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pieased  to  state^ 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  persons  appointed  in  the  Prime  M 
Secretariat  are  usually  Government  servants  recruited  according 
usual  rules  if  not,  whether  they  are  recruited  from  outside  and 

(b)  whether  their  salaries  and  grades  are  comparable  or  similar  to  those 

other  Government  servants? 

The  Prime  Minister  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  Persons  appomted  m  the  Rrune 
Minister’s  Secretariat  are  mostly  Government  servants  and  are  recruited 
according  to  the  usual  rules.  There  are,  however,  some  ex-cadre  posts 
recruitment  to  some  or  all  of  them  can  be  made  from  the  open  nw  et  Ms  no 
necessary  to  lay  down  any  special  rules  for  recruitment  to  such  posts.  However 
while  filling  these  posts,  every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  a  person  appointed 
is  competent  and  will  suit  the  special  requirements  of  this  Secretary 

(b)  Their  salaries  and  grades  are  more  or  less  comparable  or  similar  to 

those  of  other  Government  servants  in  equivalent  grades. 


116.  To  S.  Dutt:  Non-IFS  Officers320 

Constituted  as  I  am,  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  the  intri. cades j  °f  0UJ 
rules  though  I  suppose  they  have  their  use  and  should  normally  be  followed. 
The  real  test  should  be  the  particular  suitability  of  a  pro™ >  for  a ‘  P°^o  ™ 
see  why  the  doors  of  the  Foreign  Service  should  be  closed.  At  the  same  tim 

there  should  not  be  anything  resembling  partiality 

I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  to  the  transferred  bloc  of  all 1  non-I.F.S.  off 
to  their  parent  Ministries.  But  the  matter  might  be  looked  into  in  individual 


cases. 


318  Written  answers,  19  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  2462. 

S  85 S’SL I960  ME*.  Hte  «„  F  S  PI M  C 


321.  See  Appendix  45. 
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117.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Air  Marshal  Mukerjee’s  Death322 

[P.R.]  Assar:323  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Air  Marshal 

Mukherjee  was  received  here  in  India  nearly  twelve  hours  late;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  reasons  therefore? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  The  Air  Marshal  is  reported  to  have  collapsed  at  19.30  hours  I.S.T.  on 
the  8th  November,  1960.  During  the  next  few  hours  attempts  were  made  to 
revive  him  at  a  hospital.  When  these  failed,  the  Embassy  despatched  a  code 
telegram  to  Delhi  at  23.50  hours  I.S.T.  i.e.  4  hours  after  his  collapse.  The 
telegram  was  received  here  at  04.15  hours  I.S.T.  of  the  following  morning.  It 
was  then  decoded  and  its  contents  communicated  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  There  has  thus  been  no  undue  delay. 


118.  To  P.S.  Deshmukh:  Responsibility  of  Ministers324 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Panjabrao, 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  December.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  argument  you 
have  raised  to  suggest  that  Ministers  are  less  trusted  than  servicemen  or  others 
because  they  are  requested  not  to  occupy  executive  positions  in  some 
organisations.  This  is  not  a  question  either,  of  normal  discipline.  This  decision 
was  made  because  Ministers  are  the  final  authority  in  various  matters.  Either 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  question  as  Minister,  or  he  has  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  would  go  up  to  some  other  Minister  in  its  final  form. 

There  was  no  haste  in  coming  to  this  decision  by  the  Working  Committee. 
They  considered  it  pretty  fully  and  repeatedly. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


322.  Written  Answers,  21  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol  XLIX  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  6718-6719. 

323.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Ratnagin  North,  Maharashtra. 

324.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture. 
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119.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Pension  for  Sharda  Mukerjee 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  December  22nd  about  the  proposal  to  grant  a  pension  to  Sharda 
Mukerjee.  This  case  should  anyhow  be  treated  as  a  special  case  and  in  an  ad 
hoc  manner.  Indeed  you  have  yourself  more  or  less  done  so.  Air  Marshal  Subroto 
Mukerjee  was  practically  the  founder  and  builder  of  our  Air  Force  and  his 
death,  though  not  on  active  service,  has  stirred  the  whole  Indian  Air  Force  and 
others  very  deeply.  I  feel  that  some  generosity  on  our  part  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Air  Force  and  by  the  other  Defence  Services  also. 

Some  little  time  ago,  it  was  informally  suggested  to  me  on  behalf  of  Defence 
that  the  pension  might  be  Rs.  600  per  month.  I  replied  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
lower  than  that  and  rather  vaguely  suggested  Rs.500  a  month.  Apparently  that 
casual  suggestion  of  mine  has  been  taken  up  by  them  though  they  did  not 
mention  anything  about  it  to  me  subsequently  and  the  first  intimation  I  have  is 

from  your  letter. 

There  is  not  very  much  difference  between  what  you  have  suggested  and 
what  they  have  suggested.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  gesture  on 

our  part  to  agree  to  Rs.500. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

120.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Evacuee  Property327 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

I  understand  that  some  question  was  asked  in  the  Lok  Sabha  yesterday  about 
evacuee  property  cases  being  taken  up  afresh.  I  have  not  seen  the  Answer,  but 
I  am  told  that  this  was  to  the  effect  that  no  fresh  cases  are  taken  up,  but  a 
review  of  certain  old  cases  has  been  undertaken.  Further,  the  Administration  of 
Evacuee  Property  (Amendment)  Act  of  1954  specially  allowed  this  review  in 
order  to  prevent  any  gross  injustice  being  done.  I  am  told  that  this  review 
clause  was  introduced  with  the  approval  of  Maulana  Azad. 


325.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

326.  Also  see  item  107. 

327.  Letter  to  the  Munster  of  Rehabilitation. 
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Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind  with  which  they 
sent  me  a  resolution  passed  by  them  complaining  of  fresh  cases  being  taken  up 
in  the  name  of  review.  My  PPS328  enquired  from  your  Ministry,  and  it  is  from 
him  that  I  have  got  the  above  facts. 

Maulana  Hifzur  Rahman329  also  came  to  see  me  today  about  this  and  other 
matters.  Briefly  I  told  him  what  I  have  written  above. 

I  do  not  know  the  facts  of  any  of  the  cases  you  may  have  taken  up  for 
review,  nor  the  number  of  them.  When  I  asked  the  Maulana  about  the  number, 
he  said  that  there  were  10  or  12  in  Delhi  and  he  expected  that  there  were  a 
number  in  the  rest  of  India;  altogether  perhaps  about  30  or  40. 

Quite  apart  from  the  facts  of  any  particular  case,  it  seems  to  me  rather  odd 
that  six  years  after  passing  the  amendment  Act  and  stating  clearly  that  there 
will  be  no  further  cases  in  regard  to  this  matter,  still  some  cases,  whether  in 
review  or  otherwise,  continue  to  come  up.  Review  even  in  normal  legal 
proceedings  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence  and  does  not  deal  with  facts  as  a  rule. 
It  is  only  some  question  of  law  that  might  be  reviewed.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  of  the  large  number  of  cases  that  the  Custodian-General  has  dealt  with, 
injustice  has  been  done  in  some  which  can  be  removed  by  a  review.  But  this 
means,  broadly  speaking,  unending  enquiries  and  reviews.  There  has  to  be 
some  and  even  to  litigation.  I  am  not  concerned  with  any  particular  case,  but  I 
am  concerned  with  the  broad  impression  that  is  created  on  the  Muslim  public. 
The  Evacuee  Property  business  was  a  painful  ordeal  for  almost  all  Muslims  in 
India  and  many  suffered  by  it  for  no  real  fault  of  their  own.  At  last  we  decided 
to  put  an  end  to  it  and  passed  an  Act.  Now  if  an  impression  is  created  that  we 
are  going  back  on  our  word  and  still  carrying  on  investigations  and  some  kind 
of  appeals  in  the  shape  of  a  review,  this  will  be  bad  for  our  reputation.  We 
should  practically  treat  the  matter  as  closed.  In  a  very  special  case  perhaps  it 
may  be  opened,  but  that  should  be  such  a  glaring  case  that  even  a  blind  man 
can  see  it.  No  elaborate  enquiries  need  be  necessary  in  such  a  case. 

Even  so,  there  must  be  a  limit  of  time  to  this.  It  is  better  to  suffer  an 
injustice  than  to  create  an  upsetting  of  large  numbers  of  minds  and  an  impression 
that  we  do  not  stick  to  our  word. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  look  into  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


328.  K.  Ram. 

329.  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Amroha,  UP,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hmd. 
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121.  To  G.B.  Pant:  The  Bhopal  Royal  Family330 

December  25,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  Sajeda,  the  Begum  of  Pataudi.331  I  informed  her  of  the 
proposals  you  have  made  in  your  letter  of  December  1 6th  and  explained  them 
to  her  briefly.  I  need  not  refer  to  some  points  that  she  raised. 

She  has  accepted  these  proposals.  That  is  to  say,  a  net  privy  purse  of 
rupees  five  lakhs  per  annum.  Further,  that  the  Central  Government  should  pay 
directly  certain  allowances  fixed  by  the  late  Nawab  of  Bhopal.332  These 
allowances,  as  you  have  written,  are  as  follows: 

The  Senior  Dowager  Begum  Rs.  80,000  per  annum 

The  Junior  Dowager  Begum  Rs.  50,000  per  annum 

The  younger  sister  of  the  Begum  of  Pataudi  Rs.  40.000  per  annum 

Rs. 1.70.000 

The  total  amount  to  be  paid  will  thus  be  Rs.  6.7  lakhs,  out  of  which  a  net 
payment  of  rupees  five  lakhs  a  year  will  be  made  to  the  ruler.  The  maintenance 
allowances  to  the  Dowager  Begums  and  the  younger  sister  will  be  paid  direct 
from  the  Treasury.  When  any  of  these  three  beneficiaries  dies,  the  amount  of 
allowance  payable  to  her  will  cease. 

The  Begum  of  Pataudi  asked  me  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  various 
properties.  I  told  her  I  could  not  say  anything  definite  about  a  matter  I  knew 
nothing  about.  Apparently,  however,  she  was  principally  thinking  of  the  house 
and  farm  at  Chiklode.  You  referred  to  this  in  your  letter  of  the  16th  December, 
and  so  I  told  her  that  this  Chiklode  house  and  farm  would  go  to  her.  That  I  take 
it  settles  this  matter,  though  I  suppose  there  may  be  many  minor  things  to  be 
thought  of  and  settled.  If  this  is  necessary,  matters  might  be  referred  to  her 
directly  by  the  Home  Ministry. 

The  Begum  of  Pataudi  mentioned  another  unconnected  matter  to  me.  This 
was  about  Pataudi.  She  had  heard  some  rumour  that,  sometime  later,  Pataudi 
as  a  separate  entity  would  cease  to  be  recognised.  Bhopal,  being  the  larger  of 
the  two,  will,  in  a  sense,  push  out  the  other.  She  was  apparently  anxious  to 
preserve  the  name  of  Pataudi  as  she  had  been  connected  with  it  so  long,  and 


330.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

331.  Begum  Sajeda  Sultan,  on  2  December  1 960. 

332.  Hamidullah  Khan. 
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she  did  not  want  this  to  disappear.  Apparently,  she  thought  in  terms  of  some 
other  descendant  of  hers  having  this  title. 

I  told  her  that  I  knew  nothing  about  this.  But,  in  any  event,  I  hope  that 
before  very  long  all  these  fiefs  would  cease  to  be. 

I  suppose  this  matter  should  be  mentioned  in  the  Cabinet  as  the  previous 
decision  was  somewhat  different.  But  this  need  not  delay  any  action  that  you 
wish  to  take. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


122.  To  Begum  Sajeda  Sultan:  Privy  Purses  for  Bhopal 
Family333 


December  31,  1960 

The  proposal  I  made  to  you  the  other  day  when  you  came  to  see  me  has  been 
approved  by  Government.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  privy  purse  of  Rs.5  lakhs  be 
given.  In  addition  to  this.  Government  of  India  will  pay  directly  allowances  to 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Dowager  Begums  and  your  younger  sister.  If  you  will 
please  convey  your  agreement  to  this  to  the  Home  Ministry,  other  steps  will 
follow.  Perhaps,  when  you  come  back  here,  you  might  see  the  Home  Secretary334 
and  finalise  these  matters. 

When  you  saw  me  last,  you  referred  to  the  Chiklode  farm.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  this  can  go  to  you.  But  one  aspect  of  it  has  to  be  examined,  as 
to  how  far  this  was  a  private  farm  of  your  father  or  how  far  it  was  in  a 
different  category. 


333.  Copy  of  letter  to  the  Begum  of  Pataudi;  salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

334.  V.  Viswanathan. 
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(g)  Social  Groups 

123.  To  Shri  Ranjan:  Selecting  Muslims  to  University 
Posts335 


2nd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Ranjan, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  November. 

I  wrote  to  you  because  two  facts  had  been  brought  to  my  notice.  One, 
that  a  Muslim  who  had  been  chosen  by  a  selection  committee  was,  nevertheless, 
kept  out.  Secondly,  that  there  had  not  been  a  Muslim  professor  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Allahabad  University.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  in  question  and  therefore 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  have  any  opinion  of  him.  But  it  struck  me  as  odd  that 
a  person  selected  should  still  not  be  accepted.  And,  when  such  a  person  is  a 
Muslim,  immediately  some  people  begin  to  think  that  this  is  due  to  communal 
reasons.  I  was  concerned  with  this  aspect. 

Now  that  you  have  explained  to  me  what  the  facts  are  and  that  actually  a 
Muslim  has  been  chosen,  there  the  matter  ends,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  rather  alarmed  at  your  suggestion  that  because  of  what  I  wrote  to 
you,  you  might  change  your  decision.  That  would  not  be  proper  either  for  me 
or  for  you,  unless  some  point  of  principle  was  involved. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


124.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  Inter-caste  marriage336 


December  6,  1960 


My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  December  about  a  young  man,  M.G.  Pande,  who  wants 
to  marry  a  harijan  girl.  Certainly  he  can  do  so.  Indeed  we  should  encourage 
him.  But  I  do  not  see  what  I  am  supposed  to  do  in  the  matter.  He  can  celebrate 
the  marriage  in  Delhi  if  he  so  wishes.  It  will  have  to  be  a  civil  marriage. 


335.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Allahabad  University,  Allahabad. 

336.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Railways. 
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I  am  returning  your  letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


125.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  MPs  Delegation  to  Saudi 
Arabia337 

Dahyabhai  V.  Patel:338  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  Government  have  received  the  report  from  the  Members  of 
the  Parliament  who  had  been  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  enquire  into  the 
arrangements  for  travel  and  stay  of  Indian  pilgrims  who  go  for  Haj;  and 

(b)  If  so,  will  he  be  pleased  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  Table  of  the 
House? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b)  Government  have  received  the  report  from  Shri  M.K.M.  Abdul  Salam339 
and  Syed  Mazhar  Imam,340  Members  of  Parliament  who  went  on  an  unofficial 
mission  to  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  last  Haj  season.  The  report  by  its  nature 
confidential  and  Government  are  of  the  view  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
make  it  public. 


126.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  Declining  Speaking 
Programme341 


December  13,  1960 

My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

I  have  just  seen  a  Press  message  from  Hyderabad  to  the  following  effect: 
“The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  will  inaugurate  the  All  India  Convention 
of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  legislators  to  be  held  here  in  the  last  week 
of  January  1961.” 


337.  Written  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  1 125. 

338.  MJP,  from  Gujarat. 

339.  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Tiruchirapally,  Madras  State. 

340.  Congress,  Rajya  Sabah  MP  from  Bihar. 

341.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Railways. 
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I  remember  your  speaking  to  me  about  this  Convention  and  ultimately  I 
said  that  I  shall  try  to  attend  it.  But  the  last  week  of  January  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  me.  That  is  Republic  Week,  and  I  do  not  go  out  of  Delhi  during 
that  week.342  Also,  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

127.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Funds  for  Religious  Structures343 

I  agree  with  you.3'1''  I  might  add  that  according  to  a  firm  convention  we  have 
been  following,  we  do  not  give  any  direct  grants  from  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  building  of  any  temple,  mosque  or  other  purely  religious  edifice.  There 
has  recently  been  built  in  Delhi  (it  is  not  quite  ready  yet)  a  Ladakhi  rest  house 
for  Buddhist  pilgrims.  This  rest  house  has  a  Buddhist  temple  attached  to  it. 
While  we  are  paying  for  the  rest  house  itself,  Government  is  not  paying  for  the 
temple,  and  we  have  had  to  collect  money  privately  for  it. 


(h)  Panchayats 


128.  Anniversary  of  Panchayat  Raj345 

Panchayati  Raj  is  becoming  a  symbol  of  a  deep  change  in  our  rural  areas.  The 
States  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  were  pioneers  in  this,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  states  will  follow  them  soon.  Even  the  brief  experience  we 
have  had  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  has  been  most  heartening  and 
encouraging. 

Panchayati  Raj  means  the  decentralisation  of  power  and  authority  and 
resources  to  the  village  level.  It  means  that  our  people  living  in  the  villages 
should  become  self-reliant  and  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  interests  and 
not  merely  depend  upon  higher  authorities.  It  means  building  up  the  nation  on 


342.  The  Convention  was  held  on  5  February  1961;  see  SWJN/SS/66/item  146. 

343.  Note  to  the  FS,  29  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  17(4)  Eur/61 . 

344.  See  Appendix  62. 

345.  Message  to  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government,  15  December  1960  PMO,  File  No. 
17(398)60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No,  31-B. 
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these  strong  and  democratic  foundations.  Taking  together  with  the  wide  spread 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  education  in  all  these 
rural  areas;  it  means  a  basic  revolution  in  the  administrative  and  economic 
fields. 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  Andhra  Pradesh  on  the  anniversary  of  Panchayati 

Raj. 


129.  For  Panches  and  Sarpanches  Meeting  in  Punjab346 
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346.  Message,  sent  through  Gurbanta  Singh,  Munster,  Punjab  Government,  16  December 
1960.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  33-A. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Panches  and  Sarpanches, 

I  am  told  that  panchayat  elections  were  held  in  Punjab  and  72,000  panches  and 
sarpanches  were  elected  in  13,422  panchayats.  Elections  on  such  a  large  scale 
were  held  peacefully,  with  no  conflict.  I  have  also  been  told  that  in  35%  of  the 
panchayats  people  unanimously  elected  their  panches,  and  there  was  no 
polarisation.  Those  who  were  elected  as  panches  are  educated  youth  and  there 
are  many  harijans  and  women  among  them. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  all  this.  Now  all  of  you  will  take  the  oath  on  22nd 
December  to  discharge  your  duties  honestly  and  with  integrity.  I  send  my 
congratulations  on  this  occasion  and  hope  that  your  work  will  progress  well  so 
that  the  people  of  Punjab  may  benefit  and  they  may  progress.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Punjab  Government  is  making  a  new  law  by  which  228  panchayat  samitis 
will  be  formed  all  over  Punjab.  These  samitis  will  be  given  a  great  deal  of 
powers  and  they  will  be  given  a  lot  of  funds  for  development  of  their  own 
regions. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  elections  and  the  new  law  will  awaken  the 
rural  areas  of  the  whole  of  Punjab.  It  is  a  revolutionary  step  by  which  real 
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power  will  be  entrusted  to  the  panches.  The  old  ways  will  change  rapidly  and 
we  will  usher  in  a  new  era  where  the  people  will  have  the  reins  of  power  in 
their  own  hands  for  the  administration  and  development  of  their  own  regions. 
The  role  that  the  officials  and  the  district  boards  used  to  play  will  now  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  panchayat  samitis.  The  officials  will  merely  advise  and 
serve  the  people.  Real  power  will  vest  in  the  hands  of  the  panches. 

You  will  find  that  in  this  way  responsibility  will  be  on  your  shoulders  and 
the  development  of  your  villages  will  depend  on  you.  The  people  of  Punjab  are 
strong  and  very  hard  working  who  can  do  good  work.  Therefore  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  rapid  progress  in  Punjab's  rural  areas.  We  are  building  a  new  India 
and  you  have  the  task  of  building  a  new  Punjab. 

However  all  this  is  possible  only  if  all  of  you  work  together  in  tandem  and 
do  not  compartmentalise  yourselves.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  form  the  majority  of 
the  population  but  there  are  Muslims  and  Christians  also  live  here.  All  of  them 
have  to  work  together  and  only  then  will  you  and  Punjab  benefit.  Punjabi  is  the 
official  language  of  Punjab  and  so  that  language  should  be  developed  in  every 
way.  Hindi  is  also  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  people  and  Hindi  is  our  national 
language  also.  So  it  should  progress  well.  But  both  languages  coexist  peacefully 
and  help  each  other.  But  the  official  language  of  Punjab  is  of  course  Punjabi. 

There  should  be  cooperative  societies  in  all  the  villages  and  also  schools. 
When  there  are  cooperative  societies,  panchayat  samitis  and  schools  in  all  the 
villages  then  Punjab  will  progress  rapidly. 

Please  remember  that  we  do  not  want  that  some  people  should  be  rich  and 
others  poor.  We  must  make  sure  that  there  is  equitable  distribution  and  reduce 
disparities.  Please  remember  that  no  matter  which  religion  or  caste  we  belong 
to,  and  which  part  of  India  we  live  in,  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  country  and  are 
part  of  one  big  family.  Therefore  we  must  live  in  amity  and  work  hard  together. 
Punjab  is  a  lively  state  and  all  of  us  have  great  hopes  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  fulfil 
those  hopes  with  your  hard  work  and  be  a  role  model  for  the  entire  nation. 

My  good  wishes  to  all  of  you. 

Translation  ends] 
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130.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Record  of  Panchayati  Raj347 

December  25,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

The  team  of  seven  Congress  MPs  who  went  to  Andhra  Pradesh  to  study  the 
working  of  Panchayati  Raj  came  to  see  me  today.348  They  gave  me  an  account 
of  their  impressions.  They  have  not  finished  their  report  yet.  This  will  come 
probably  in  two  or  three  days’  time.  I  am  suggesting  that  their  reports  on 
Panchayati  Raj  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh  should  be  circulated  to  members 
of  the  A.I.C.C.  at  Bhavnagar.  We  are  likely  to  have  a  resolution  for  the  Congress 
on  Panchayati  Raj.349 

They  told  me  today  of  their  general  impressions.  As  usually  happens,  they 
found  some  districts  or  areas  in  Andhra  Pradesh  very  good,  some  indifferent 
and  some  rather  bad.  On  the  whole,  they  felt  that  the  success  of  Panchayati 
Raj  was  much  greater  in  Rajasthan  than  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  except  in  some 
areas  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  In  Rajasthan  they  had  found  a  great  and  widespread 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  and  complete  cooperation  between  the  Panchayat 
Samitis  etc.  and  the  officials.  In  fact,  there  was  a  feeling  of  a  crusade  there. 
They  did  not  find  this  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  They  also  did  not  find  that  full  degree 
of  cooperation  between  officials  and  the  Panchayat  Samitis  or  the  Zila  Parishads. 
Another  fact  that  they  noticed  was  that  the  devolution  of  powers  and  authority 
to  the  Panchayat  Samitis  was  greater  in  Rajasthan  than  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  It 
was  brought  to  their  notice  that  a  number  of  resolutions  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Panchayat  Samitis  had  not  been  implemented  by  the  Minister. 

Unlike  Rajasthan,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interference  from  above  which 
came  in  the  way  of  self-reliance  in  these  Panchayat  Samitis.  Also  the  training 
programme  in  Andhra  Pradesh  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

In  District  Anantpur,  the  Secretary  of  the  Zila  Parishad  was  himself  taking 
part  in  local  politics  which  naturally  came  in  the  way  of  work. 

This  team  of  MPs  was  not  impressed  by  the  Minister  in  charge,  P  Ranga 
Reddy.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  much  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  and 
was  obviously  too  much  involved  in  Andhra  politics.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  this. 


347.  Letter  to  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
35-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

348.  The  Congress  Party  in  Parliament  appomted  a  Study  Team  of  seven  members,  with 
Raghubir  Sahai,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Badaun,  UP,  as  the  leader. 

349.  For  Nehru’s  speech  on  the  resolution,  see  SWJN/SS/66/item  18. 
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I  am  sending  this  brief  note  to  you  immediately  so  that  you  may  know 
what  a  team  of  impartial  and  objective  observers  reported  to  me  about  Panchayati 
Raj  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


131.  To  an  AICC  General  Secretary:  MPs’  Report  on 
Panchayati  Raj350 

As  you  perhaps  know,  a  committee  of  seven  MPs  belonging  to  the  Congress, 
visited  Rajasthan  a  month  or  two  ago  to  examine  the  working  of  Panchayati 
Raj.351  They  presented  a  report.  More  recently,  they  have  been  to  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  have  just  come  back.  Probably  they  will  present  their  report  of  this  visit 
soon.  I  saw  them  today. 

2.  I  think  that  these  two  reports  should  be  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  A.I.C.C.  at  Bhavnagar.  They  will  give  a  background  to  our  resolution  on 
‘Panchayati  Raj’.  You  might  get  in  touch  with  Shri  Raghubir  Sahai,  MP,  in  this 
matter. 

3.  I  also  suggest  that  among  the  speakers  in  the  A.I.C.C.  on  this  subject — 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  Congress  itself — Shri  Raghubir  Sahai  might  be  asked  to 
participate. 


350.  Note,  not  indicated  to  which  General  Secretary  of  the  AICC,  25  December  1960. 

351.  The  team  spent  nme  days  m  Rajasthan  in  October  1 960,  and  ten  days  m  Andhra  Pradesh 
m  December  1960. 
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132.  To  K.  Kelappan:  Panchayat  Elections 
without  Party  Politics352 


December  31,  1960 


My  dear  Kelappan, 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  December.353  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
party  politics  out  of  village  or  panchayat  elections.  You  will  notice  that  something 
to  this  effect  has  been  said  in  the  draft  Congress  Resolution.354  But,  of  course, 
this  may  not  be  possible  always. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


352.  Letter  to  K.  Kelappan,  a  Sarvodaya  leader  from  Kerala.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)60-62- 
PMS. 

353.  See  Appendix  56. 

354.  See  item  8. 
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(a)  Economy 


133.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Public  Sector1 


December  21,  1960 

Mohan  Nayak:2  Will  the  Minister  of  Planning  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  an  American  Economist  Prof  J.K.  Galbraith 
has  suggested  improvements  in  the  functioning  of  public  sector; 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  his  recommendations;  and 

(c)  how  far  Government  is  going  to  carry  them  out? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning  and  Labour  and  Employment  (L.N. 
Mishra):  (a)  In  April  1959  Prof.  J.K.  Galbraith  informally  gave  a  note  to  the 
Planning  Commission  which  inter-alia  dealt  with  certain  organisational 
aspects  of  public  sector  enterprises. 

(b)  No  specific  recommendations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Galbraith  in 
this  note. 

(c)  Does  not  arise. 

Mohan  Nayak:  May  I  know  whether  the  recommendations  of  this  expert 
are  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  respect  of  heavy  industries  in  the  public 
sector  or  other  industries  like  insurance  etc.  also? 

L.N.  Mishra:  He  has  not  made  any  specific  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  made  are  of  a  general  nature,  which  are  constantly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

fMf  :3  %  ^TT5?TT  W  M  ^t.  M.  MM  M  Me 
M  erce  eft  Mr  m  Mt  M  M  M  Mra?  Me  %  M  3  ereee 

*ft  ciicMid  %  'see  M 
MM  Me  're  erce  M  M  ^ht  M  %? 


1.  Oral  answers,  21  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  6659-6665. 

2.  Congress,  from  Ganjam,  Orissa. 

3.  Congress,  from  Hamirpur,  UP. 
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[Translation  begins: 

• 

M.L  Dwivedi:4 1  would  like  to  be  informed  whether  the  Hon.  Minister  will 
place  Professor  J.K.  Galbraith’s  Report  on  the  table  of  the  House  and  if 
not,  why  not?  Members  wish  to  be  kept  informed  about  the  public  sector 
and  hence  it  should  be  told  all  the  details  in  this  regard.  There  has  been  no 
chance  to  debate  the  issues  regarding  the  public  sector  in  the  House. 

Translation  ends] 

Speaker:  Why  is  he  arguing?  He  may  just  put  a  question. 

?r.  to  :  m  ^  spfr  %  Fto  ~m 

t  3?tT  F  ^  t  fito 

T#  sfr  t  %  SIFT  FtoF  %  to  WTWFF  %  I 

[Translation  begins: 

L.N.  Mishra:  His  private  report  has  not  been  placed  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  so  far  and  nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so  because  he  had  given  an  informal 
report  and  we  feel  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial  for  the  general  public. 

Translation  ends] 


Braj  Raj  Singh:5  What  are  the  difficulties? 

Speaker:  It  is  a  private  one. 

Kalika  Singh:6  What  is  private  about  the  public  sector? 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  On  a  point  of  order.  What  is  private  about  a  report  which 
has  been  submitted  to  Government  by  way  of  recommendation?  What  is 
private  about  it  when  it  is  under  the  consideration  of  Government? 


4.  See  fn  3  in  ths  section. 

5.  Socialist,  from  Firozabad,  UP. 

6.  Congress,  from  Azamgarh,  UP. 
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FT.T.  to  :  3F  Ttof  to  fffffff  «ff  I  3F  to  TT  ^ftol  <TT  RT  TTT  fft  to 
to  to  ff  i  tf  #to  [#to]  wr  ^  ff  to  ?et  to  to  i  tot  m?r  ^ 
«lld4)d  §£«ff  I  aETTto^fto^^l,  rtot  ft  Rto  t  fftr  wto  *nto 
wdTtorto  ton 

[Translation  begins: 

L.N.  Mishra:  It  was  his  personal  report.  He  had  not  come  here  specifically 
for  this.  He  was  going  to  Solon  [Ceylon]  and  then  he  came  here.  We  had 
some  discussion  with  him.  Now  that  he  has  given  his  report  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  place  it  before  the  House. 

Translation  ends] 


[S.]  Mahanty:7  On  a  point  of  order. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  Employment  and  Planning  (Gulzarilal  Nanda): 
So  far  as  this  particular  note  is  concerned,  it  may  be  possible  to  place  it  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  But  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  really  secure  opinion  in  a  private  and  informal  way  from 
eminent  people  if  everything  that  they  say  has  necessarily  to  be  released 
for  publication.  So  far  as  this  particular  Note  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  placing  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Raghunath  Singh:8  When  a  portion  of  it  has  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  why  should  it  not  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House? 

ftoff  ;  >fftor  tor  %  toff  %  to  ff  toff  fft  m  dff  ^ht  Tff  fto 

tor  to  ttt  ttw  Tff  tt  toMT  dff  torE  to  %  i  Tito  tor  %  to  ff 

<jff  to  Fito  to  m  torR  ft  tet  dff  I  to  w  ffr  tot  tom 

%  1%  tot  ddtot  dff  TET  cR  'to  I 
♦  ♦ 

[Translation  begins: 

M.L.  Dwivedi:  The  Government  and  the  Ministry  do  not  have  the  right  to 
keep  secret  any  information  regarding  the  public  sector  industries.  The 


7.  Gantantra  Panshad,  from  Dhenkanal,  Onssa. 

8.  Congress,  from  Varanasi,  UP. 
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House  has  the  right  to  get  information  in  full  about  the  public  sector  and 
also  the  right  to  demand  to  see  all  the  documents. 


Translation  ends] 

Speaker:  The  difficulty  arises  in  this  way.  Normally  when  a  Minister  claims 
any  kind  of  secrecy  or  confidence  on  account  of  which  he  says  that  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  it  or  lay  it  on  the  Table,  I  do  not  press 
him  to  lay  it  on  the  Table.  It  is  left  to  him  to  decide.  But  very  often  it  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  that  what  is  claimed  as  secret  or 
confidential,  which  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose,  has  already 
received  publicity  in  the  newspapers.  Therefore,  Parliament  seems  to  be 
the  only  place  where  the  news  is  not  available.  Either  the  Minister  must 
exercise  greater  control  over  the  publication  of  these  things  or  as  soon  as 
such  a  thing  appears  in  the  newspapers,  courtesy  must  be  shown  to  this 
House  by  placing  the  entire  paper  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  I  do  not  want 
to  encroach  upon  the  right  of  the  hon.  Ministers  to  decide  what  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  back  from  the  House, 
but  the  moment  some  kind  of  detail  appears  in  newspapers,  this  House  will 
naturally  expect  that  the  entire  thing  should  be  made  available  to  it,  so  as  to 
get  the  correct  impression — and  not  a  wrong  impression  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  appeared  in  the  papers — of  the  thing. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  May  I 
have  some  clarity  about  this  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding?  I  have 
listened  respectfully  to  what  you  have  said,  but  I  have  not  understood  on  what 
occasions  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  place  before  the  House  a  document 
that  is  considered  confidential. 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:9  This  is  not  confidential. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Just  because  newspapers,  because  of  leakage  or  otherwise, 
get  some  part  of  it,  does  that  make  it  necessary  for  the  full  document  to  be 
placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House? 

Speaker:  I  am  asking  the  hon.  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  answer  to  the 
question  that  he  has  put  to  me  whether  it  is  all  right — let  him  consider  it.  I 


9.  Congress,  from  Pun,  Orissa. 
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am  prepared  to  modify  it;  it  is  not  a  ruling  that  I  have  given — to  say  that  the 
House  is  not  entitled  to  know  something  about  it  when  details  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  Of  course,  hon.  Ministers  are  entitled  to  say  that  it  is 
confidential  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
But  when  once  the  matter  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  some  detail, 
I  would  particularly  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  state  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  why  it  should  not  be  placed  before  the  House.  If  still  he  thinks  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  the  Table,  I  will  allow  him  the  discretion. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  this 
business  of  considering  documents  confidential  and  secret  by  our  Ministries  or 
departments  is  carried  to  an  unnecessary  extreme.  I  think  it  is  a  habit  coming 
back  from  the  old  days,  of  marking  all  kinds  of  papers  “confidential"  and 
“secret  '.  Sometimes  they  are  not  so;  sometimes,  they  are  of  course.  That  is 
true.  I  should  like  as  many  papers  as  possible  to  be  placed  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  or  to  be  made  available  to  Members.  But  obviously  there  are  some  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they  should 
examine  it  and  not  automatically  have  papers  marked  “secret  and  confidential". 

[S.]  Mahanty:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Prof.  Galbraith  has 
pointed  out  certain  inadequacies  and  deficiencies  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  sector?  And  is  that  the  reason  for  the  Minister  to  say  that  it  is 
confidential  and  cannot  be  placed  on  the  Table? 

Speaker:  I  will  not  allow  that  question. 

[S.]  Mahanty:  It  is  a  fact. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  May  I  know  if  Prof.  J.K.  Galbraith  was  specifically  invited 
by  the  Ministry  itself  to  examine  the  public  sector  and  comment  on  it,  or 
he  just  saw  it  and  made  comments  about  it  of  his  own  accord? 

[Gulzarilal]  Nanda:  These  were  casual  comments.  It  was  not  an  assignment. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  How  is  it  that  our  Ministries  are  always  exposed  to  the 
comments  of  foreigners?  How  is  it  that  they  welcome  any  and  every  foreigner 
to  come  and  look  into  the  affairs  and  comment? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Prof.  Galbraith  is  a  very  eminent  economist.  Whoever  of 
eminence  comes  here  from  any  country,  naturally  we  meet  him  and  discuss 
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with  him.  May  be  he  met  the  Planning  Commission.  Whether  he  has  been 
invited  or  not,  we  want  the  benefit  of  his  opinion.  He  was  not  assigned  any 
work,  but  we  tried  to  profit  by  his  views.  We  discussed  matters  with  him.  I 
met  him  separately;  others  also  met  him.  Apparently,  he  gave  something  in 
writing.  I  do  not  know  what  he  gave.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  articles,  very 
interesting  articles,  elsewhere.  Anyhow,  in  this  particular  matter,  my  hon. 
Colleague  has  said  that  he  will  place  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  so  that  hon. 
Members  can  read  what  it  contains. 

Speaker:  The  paper  will  be  placed  on  the  Table.  The  matter  is  closed.10 


134.  In  the  Cabinet:  Proposals  for  the  National 
Development  Council11 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister,  (in  chair) 

Cabinet  considered  the  paper  dated  December  23,  1960,  and  the  supplementary 
note  dated  December  24,  1960,  from  the  Planning  Commission  regarding  “The 
Third  Five  Year  Plan — Proposals  for  the  National  Development  Council.” 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  issues  raised  in  the  paper  had  been 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Planning  Commission  held  in  the  morning, 
especially  the  broad  question  of  the  resources  available  for  matching  the  needs. 
There  was  general  agreement  now  that  the  resources  would  be  somewhat 
larger  than  had  been  estimated  in  the  Draft  Outline  of  the  Third  Plan.  The 
estimates  now  varied  between  Rs.7500  crores  and  Rs.7650  crores.  Even  if  the 
estimate  of  resources  could  be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  the  question, 
however,  was  whether  that  should  be  done  now  or  at  a  later  stage;  and  whether 
there  should  not  be  some  “cushion”  for  meeting  any  emergencies  that  might 
arise.  In  any  approach  that  might  be  adopted,  the  limitations  imposed  by 
resources  could  not,  of  course,  be  bypassed.  At  the  same  time,  our  approach 
to  planning  should  be  that  essential  schemes,  particularly  the  basic  schemes  on 
which  future  development  depended,  should  be  in  a  sense  approved  now  itself. 


10.  On  22  December  1960,  L.N.  Mishra,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning  and  Labour  and 
Employment,  tabled  a  copy  of  Galbraith’s  note  of  29  April  1 959  entitled  Some  Notes  on 
the  Rationale  of  Indian  Economic  Organisation.  See  Appendix  1. 

11.  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Case  no.  645/68/60,  Saturday,  24  December  1960.  Planning 
Commissiong,  Confidential  Section,  File  (Cabinet  Meeting  1 960). 
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The  programme  of  industrialisation,  specially  in  fields  of  basic  development 
such  as  power,  oil,  coal,  steel,  machine-building,  etc.,  required  to  be  approved 
as  a  whole  and  apart  from  any  particular  five-year  period.  The  earlier  phases  of 
such  industrial  projects  do  not  involve  much  expenditure  but  take  considerable 
time.  As  time  is  of  the  essence  of  planning,  it  is  important  that  speedy  action 
should  be  taken  for  the  preparation  of  project  reports,  acquisition  of  land  and 
the  completion  of  other  preliminary  steps. 

3.  Cabinet  decided  that  the  Planning  Commission  might  draw  up  their 
proposals  for  the  National  Development  Council  in  the  light  of  the  considerations 
set  out  above. 

4.  Cabinet  also  desired  that,  while  finalising  the  details  of  the  Plan,  the 
Planning  Commission  should  give  further  consideration  to  the  following  subjects 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the  course  of  the  discussions :- 

1)  new  railway  lines  in  the  South, 

2)  Mangalore  and  Tuticorin  ports, 

3)  housing  and  slum  clearance, 

4)  economic  aspects  of  the  briquetting  and  carbonisation  plant  at  the 
Neyveli  lignite  project, 

5)  development  of  Calcutta, 

6)  welfare  of  backward  classes, 

7)  the  provisions  made  for  Union  Territories, 

8)  transport  of  coal  by  railways, 

9)  the  oil  development  programme, 

10)  technical  education  and  scientific  research,  and 

11)  care  of  the  child  and  scholarships  for  bright  students. 


(b)  Food  and  Agriculture 

135.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Allocation  of  Krishna  and 
Godavari  Waters12 


December  1,  1960 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  26  about  the  controversy  relating  to  the  allocation 
of  the  waters  of  Krishna  and  Godavari  river  basins.  I  have  been  receiving  long 


12.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  17(432)/60-64-PMS, 
Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  8-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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memoranda  on  this  subject  also  from  the  Governments  of  Mysore  and 
Maharashtra.13 

It  is  obviously  not  feasible  or  competent  for  me  to  express  any  final  opinion 
on  these  complicated  matters.  You  raise  a  valid  argument  about  the  last  agreement 
and  point  out  that  it  should  not  be  changed  for  twenty-five  years.  You  also 
advance  arguments  in  equity  and  the  good  of  the  largest  number.  All  these 
deserve  consideration.  But  if,  in  the  final  analysis,  no  agreement  is  arrived  at, 
what  is  one  to  do?  I  believe  that  there  is  some  provision  in  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  such  disputes  which  have  to  be  referred  to  some  impartial  authority. 

I  understand  that  our  Minister  of  Irrigation  &  Power14  is  going  to  have  this 
matter  examined  in  his  Ministry  by  a  technical  committee  of  senior  engineers 
and,  after  the  Law  Ministry  and  the  Planning  Commission  have  been  consulted, 
a  paper  will  be  submitted  to  our  Cabinet.  That  seems  to  me  a  proper  procedure 
to  adopt. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


136.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Land  Ceilings15 

December  1,  1960 

My  dear  Chavan, 

Your  letter  of  November  26  on  the  subject  of  introducing  land  ceilings,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  sugar  industry  which  possesses  large  agricultural  farms.16 

I  have  not  been  intimately  in  touch  with  this  question  although  it  has  come 
up  before  me  rather  indirectly  on  some  occasions.  I  will  therefore  hesitate  to 
give  a  firm  opinion.  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  your  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning 
Commission,  Shri  GulzarilalNanda. 

My  broad  reaction,  however,  is  not  in  favour  of  granting  exemptions  to 

13.  Andhra  Pradesh  Assembly  on  3  December  warned  the  Central  Government  that  if  the 
agreement  on  the  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the  mter-state  rivers  of  Krishna  and  Godavan 
among  the  states  concerned  was  to  be  reopened,  the  government  should  be  prepared  to 
reopen  several  other  agreements  relating  to  settlement  on  boundary  disputes  and 
reorgamsation  of  states.  See  The  Pioneer,  5  December  1960. 

1 4 .  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim. 

15.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  PMO,  File  No.  31  (108)/60-63-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  17-D.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

16.  See  Appendix  1 1 . 
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industries.  This  would  be  subject  to  cooperative  organisation  of  the  land  that 
the  industrial  firms  have  to  give  up  and  also  some  adequate  arrangements  between 
them  and  the  sugar  industrial  concerns  so  that  the  latter  may  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  sugarcane.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  just  my  reaction  without  knowing 
too  much  about  this  subject. 

Uniformity  is  desirable,  but  conditions  in  India  differ  and  a  rigid  uniformity 
may  not  always  be  good. 

You  suggest  coming  here  for  consultation.  As  you  must  know  the  National 
Development  Council  meeting  has  been  postponed  to  next  month.  You  can,  if 
you  choose,  come  here  on  any  date,  but  most  of  your  discussions  will  have  to 
take  place  with  the  Planning  Commission.  I  shall  be  in  Delhi  most  of  this  time 
except  for  morning  or  afternoon  visits  to  other  places,  returning  the  same  day. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


137.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Land  Ceilings  for  Sugar 
Industry17 


December  1,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  enclose  letters  from  the  Chief  Ministers  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Maharashtra. 
They  deal  with  different  subjects.  I  also  enclose  copies  of  my  replies  to  both  of 
them. 

So  far  as  the  Andhra  letter  is  concerned,  if  the  Irrigation  &  Power  Ministry 
is  having  this  matter  examined  on  an  expert  level,  perhaps  you  could  send  this 
letter  on  to  them. 

The  question  of  land  ceilings  being  applied  to  large  agricultural  farms  in 
sugar  industry  has  been  discussed  on  several  occasions.  Personally  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  need  be  no  such  exemption  and  no  harm  will  be  caused  by 
treating  these  large  firms  on  the  same  level  as  others,  subject  to  some 
arrangements.  But  you  have  dealt  with  this  matter  so  much  in  the  past  that  it  is 
for  you  to  decide. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

1 7 .  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning  Commission,  and  Minister  of  Planning,  Labour 
and  Employment.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (432)/60-64-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  9-A.  Also  available 
m  the  JN  Collection. 
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138.  To  P.S.  Deshmukh:  National  Agricultural  Fair18 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  National  Agriculture  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Calcutta.  19Agriculture  has  become  the  focal  point  of  our  progress  and 
development  in  India.  Agriculture  will  be  the  test  of  how  far  we  come  out  of 
our  traditional  methods  and  adopt  new  techniques  without  which  we  cannot 
progress.  Therefore,  these  large  exhibitions  and  fairs  are  of  great  importance 
to  open  out  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  our  people  to  the  new  world  which  they 
have  got  to  build.20 


139.  To  M.K.  Jinachandran:  Rubber  Industry21 


December  24,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Jinachandran, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  23.  I  am  forwarding  it  to  the  Planning 
Commission.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  find  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  this  stage  to  encourage  the  rubber  industry. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  Industry 


140.  To  Vedavrata:  Delhi  Printers’  Conference22 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Delhi  Printers’  Conference.23  There  is  no  doubt 
that  printing  in  India,  more  especially  in  Delhi,  has  not  kept  pace  with  modem 
developments  and  is  therefore  rather  backward.  It  is  important  that  this  should 


18.  Message  to  the  President,  National  Agricultural  Fan,  Calcutta,  23  December  1 960.  PMO, 
File  No.  31  (116)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  6-A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

19.  On  8  January  1960. 

20 .  Another  message  of  similar  nature  was  sent  on  3  F ebruary  1 96 1 ,  also  through  Deshmukh, 
see  SWJN/SS/66/item  165. 

21.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  Congress  MP  from  Tellicherry,  Kerala.  PMO,  File  No.  17(1 90)60- 
69-PMS  (Vol.  I  &H),  Sr.  No.  41 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

22 .  Message  forwarded  to  the  President,  Delhi  Prmters’  Association,  New  Delhi,  2  December 
1960. 

23.  On  2 1  December  1960. 
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be  remedied.  Printing  is  today  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  spread  of 
education.  We  must,  therefore,  encourage  in  every  way  good  printing. 


141.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  A  Corporation  for  Expressways24 

December  11,  1960 

My  dear  Subbarayan, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date.25 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Durgapur  Expressway  and  the 
Expressway  to  Dum  Dum.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  a  major  road  can  in  any 

[OIL  PROSPECTING  UNDER  MUNICIPAL  ROADS] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


I  don’t  know  why  they  come  and  hang  around  here  everyday! 

They  say  they  belong  in  some  foreign  oil  exploration  team! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  24  December  1960) 

24.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Transport  &  Communications.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (100) 
56-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

25 .  See  Appendix  33 . 
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way  be  controlled  by  private  capital.  Of  course,  there  is  no  bar  in  a  loan  being 
taken  from  private  capitalists  by  the  State  Government  for  this  purpose.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  objection  to  a  loan  from  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  if  they  are 
prepared  to  give  it.  The  idea  of  having  a  Development  Corporation  to  develop 
these  roads  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  I  take  it  that  this  Corporation  would  be  a 
State  controlled  Corporation. 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  no  objection  to  tolls  on  bridges  or  on  some 
highways. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


142.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Bokaro26 


December  12,  1960 

My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  9th  about  Bokaro.27  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  some  work  has  been  done  in  this  connection. 

But  I  am  troubled  at  various  delays.  You  will  remember  a  note  written  by 
one  of  the  M.I.T.  men  who  came  here  for  a  period.  He  laid  particular  stress  on 
delays  in  our  projects  at  the  early  stage  which  considerably  affected  our 
programmes.  In  every  big  project  it  takes  about  a  year  or  more  to  prepare 
project  reports  and  other  preliminaries.  This  delay  is  very  costly  in  the  end.  He 
had  suggested  that  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  preliminaries  and  not  wait 
even  for  finalising  the  scheme.  At  the  worst  if  we  did  not  take  up  the  scheme, 
we  would  lose  a  little  money.  But  if  we  do  take  up  the  scheme  later,  this  delay 
would  have  been  very  costly  indeed  and  upsetting  to  the  plan.  He  had,  therefore, 
suggested  that  whenever  we  accepted  a  scheme  generally,  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  preparatory  work,  including  the  project  report. 

So  far  as  Bokaro  is  concerned,  we  have  come  to  a  definite  decision  accepting 
it  and  it  is  clear  that  before  we  really  go  ahead  with  it  as  a  whole,  we  shall  have 
to  have  a  project  report.  You  have  pointed  out  in  your  letter  that  before 
undertaking  further  detailed  work  in  connection  with  the  plant  itself,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  the  main  plant  and  equipment 


26.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (314)/58-64- 
PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  18-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

27.  See  Appendix  3 1 . 
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will  be  obtained.  That  would  lead  to  our  hurrying  up  to  determine  these  sources. 
But  apart  from  this  it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  project  report  even  though  we 
might  have  to  change  a  part  of  it  later,  or  even  to  have  the  two  aspects  presented. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is  that  according  to  our  plan  schemes,  we 
must  have  a  certain  quantity  of  steel  for  the  Fourth  Plan,  if  not  earlier.  If  we  do 
not  go  ahead  with  Bokaro  from  now  onwards,  we  shall  not  get  anything  adequate 
by  then  and  so  we  shall  be  hung  up.  All  these  matters  have  to  be  looked  at  in 
perspective.  It  is  already  six  months  or  more  since  we  decided  about  Bokaro 
and  we  are  more  or  less  in  the  deliberative  stage  still. 

Certainly  you  might  arrange  a  meeting  with  Pantji,  Morarjibhai  and  Lai 
Bahadur. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


143.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Planning  for  the  Long-Term28 

December  13,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  received  some  days  ago  your  letter  of  December  6th29  about  the  investigation 
and  planning  of  resources.  I  did  not  answer  it  immediately  as  I  was  revolving 
the  proposal  in  my  mind.  There  were  some  aspects  of  it  which  appealed  to  me 
immediately;  there  were  others  which  rather  alarmed  me. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  in  any  kind  of  planning  one  of  the  earliest  steps  to 
be  taken  is  to  discover  and  assess  resources,  more  especially  mineral  resources. 
Therefore,  any  attempt  to  do  this  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  our  planning  business, 
more  and  more  I  think  of  the  years  ahead,  say  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  this  is  not  kept  in  mind  adequately.  Thus,  in  regard  to  steel, 
we  had  a  long  discussion  about  the  Bokaro  Plant.  Some  people  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  no  urgent  need  for  this  and  it  might  well  be  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself.  However,  we  decided  that  it  must  be  proceeded  with  and  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  that  end.  Now  how  did  anyone  doubt  the  urgency  of 
this  plant  being  taken  up  unless  he  did  not  think  about  the  future?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  unless  the  Bokaro  Plant  is  taken  up  and  pushed  through  with  speed, 


28.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning  Commision.  PMO,  File  No.  17  9440)/60-70- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

29.  See  Appendix  24. 
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we  shall  be  held  up  in  the  Fourth  Plan  for  lack  of  steel,  and  all  our  planning  will 
suffer  greatly.  Yet,  this  fact,  which  seems  obvious  to  me,  was  not  equally 
obvious  to  some  other  people.  Even  now,  the  progress  made  about  the  Bokaro 
Plant  is  not  very  encouraging. 

You  will  remember  a  paper  which  one  of  the  M.I.T.  experts  presented  to 
us  about  not  delaying  the  preliminary  stages  of  building  up  a  plant,  which 
normally  take  a  year  or  so.  Our  attitude  is  to  finalise  everything  and  then  begin. 
Normally,  that  might  be  an  understandable  attitude.  But  that  expert  said  that 
this  is  wasteful  in  time  and  harmful  to  production.  He  advised  that  once  the 
general  decision  is  taken,  we  should  not  wait  for  finalisation,  but  go  ahead  with 
these  preliminaries.  At  the  most,  that  is,  if  we  did  not  take  up  that  plant  ultimately, 
we  will  have  spent  or  wasted  some  money  over  these  preliminaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  delay  in  completion  of  the  plant  and  consequent  loss  of  production 
would  be  very  considerable. 

This  is  an  odd  example  I  have  given  of  how  we  do  not  look  ahead.  I  am, 
therefore,  all  in  favour  of  looking  ahead,  and,  in  this  process,  a  survey  of  our 
natural  resources  is  highly  important.  How  to  do  it  is  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

What  I  am  alarmed  at  is  that  your  proposal  suggests  the  building  up  of  a 
big  Council  with  all  kinds  of  people,  laymen  and  experts,  associated  with  it, 
and  no  doubt  with  a  big  staff  and  a  big  office,  and  all  that.  They  will  presumably 
grow,  as  these  things  grow,  and  require  a  great  deal  of  accommodation  and  a 
separate  building  and  all  kinds  of  off-shoots.  This  outlook  frightens  me.  It  may 
be  all  right  for  the  United  States,  and  the  appendix  sent  with  your  note  is 
obviously  meant  for  the  U.S.A.  and  is  hardly  applicable  to  India  or  Indian 
conditions. 

What  are  the  natural  resources  we  have  to  lay  stress  on  especially?  Steel, 
coal,  oil  and  mineral  and  forest  resources  also  the  development  of  power  through 
various  methods  including  atomic  power.  Some  of  our  Ministries  are  supposed 
to  be  dealing  with  these  resources,  though  they  might  not  do  this  with  speed 
and  energy,  that  may  be  necessary,  or  with  a  long  range  objective.  If  you  set  up 
your  Council  with  these  experts,  that  Council  will  partly  consist  of  the  same 
people  and  partly  duplicate  this  work.  We  have  not  got  too  many  specialists  at 
our  command.  Laymen  would  hardly  fit  in  with  a  specialised  Council.  They 
come  in  the  overall  judgment  of  expert  reports.  That  is  a  function  of  the  Planning 
Commission  or  its  various  departments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  that  even  the  resources  known  to  us,  are  not 
looked  at  in  a  coordinated  way  and  planned  for  any  perspective. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others,  I  am  not  attracted  to  the  proposal  as 
framed.  It  may  be  that,  at  a  later  stage,  we  may  grow  into  some  such  thing. 
But,  to  start  with  this  heavy  body  will  not,  I  think,  bring  in  adequate  results. 
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Take  oil.  I  suppose  that  what  we  are  doing  now  about  it  is  as  much  as  we 
can  do,  and  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  the  Oil  Commission.  About 
steel  and  coal  also,  we  can  go  ahead  in  much  the  same  way,  only  in  a  more 
organised  manner.  Indeed,  we  have  a  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  What 
exactly  is  its  function  except  to  work  on  these  natural  resources,  tell  us  where 
they  are  and  how  to  use  them? 

In  the  note  attached,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  early  stages,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  drive  and  initiative  will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  Planning  Commission. 
No  doubt,  the  Planning  Commission  will  have  to  consider  all  these  matters,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  provide  any  drive  or  initiative. 

Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  organisation  should  be  given  authority  to 
secure  full  cooperation  of  the  various  agencies  of  Government.  How  exactly 
this  is  done,  is  not  clear  to  me  even  the  Planning  Commission  has  difficulties 
with  Ministries. 

I  should  imagine  that  a  first  step  should  be  to  consider  this  matter  in  a 
much  smaller  way.  We  can  have  a  Committee  or  a  Council,  and  we  should 
welcome  the  association,  as  an  adviser  of  a  person  like  Dr.  Marion  Clawson.30 
We  can  have,  as  Chairman  of  this  Council,  A.N.  Khosla,31  and  Randhawa32 
could  be  associated  with  it.  The  various  heads  of  organisations  connected  with 
natural  resources,  power,  etc.  could  be  called  in  for  initial  consultations  as  to 
how  to  proceed  with  this  work.  I  would  not  advise  forming  the  Council  at  all  in 
this  big  way  till  all  this  preliminary  work  has  been  done.  Meanwhile,  of  course, 
the  specialised  Ministries  concerned  could  themselves  be  asked  to  undertake 
this  work  and  research  etc.  and  report. 

Two  persons,  who  should  be  associated  right  from  the  beginning,  are  the 
Director-General  of  the  C.S.I.R.33  and  the  Scientific  Adviser,  Ministry  of 
Defence.34  The  DG,  CSIR,  would  represent  really  many  of  these  different 
organisations  working  under  him.  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission35  might  also  be  invited  to  the  preliminary  meetings. 

My  suggestion  thus  is  that  no  Council  should  be  formed  to  begin  with,  but 
a  few  of  these  selected  persons  should  be  called  together  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  they  should  give  directions  to  the  Ministries  concerned  as  to  what 
to  do  and  ask  for  their  reports. 


30.  A  leading  economist  and  professor  at  the  University  of  California. 

3 1 .  Member,  Planning  Commission. 

32.  M  S.  Randhawa,  the  Adviser  to  the  Planning  Commission. 

33.  M  S.  Thacker. 

34.  D.S.  Kothari. 

35.  Homi  J.  Bhabha. 
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I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  try  to  build  up  a  big  central 
authority,  which  has  to  function  independently  and  to  provide  leadership  and 
authority,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Fisher.36  That  may  come  at  some  later  stage. 

I  see  no  harm  even  at  the  early  stage  in  inviting  Dr.  Marion  Clawson. 

I  am  anxious  that  whatever  we  do,  we  should  start  in  a  relatively  small  and 
humble  way,  and  not  with  big  councils.  Committees,  staff,  etc. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


144.  At  the  Conference  of  Indian  Industrial  Leaders37 

Mr.  Minister38  and  friends, 

I  have  come  here,  well,  chiefly  because  my  colleagues  asked  me  to  come  and 
secondly  because  so  far  as  the  question  of  increasing  productivity  is  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions — the  importance  of  it.  And  yet  I  doubt,  if  I  can 
throw  very  much  light  on  the  subjects  which  you  are  likely  to  discuss  because 
I  have  no  direct  experience  of  these  matters,  of  course  in  a  more  distant  way, 
all  of  us  have  to  deal  with  these  matters,  the  basic  principles  underlying  them, 
the  basic  objectives  and  the  broad  lines  of  approach.  But  I  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  specialised  course  of  training  as  some  of  you  may  have  had  or 
may  be  having  as  how  to  increase  productivity  in  industrial  works  and  processes. 
So  whatever  I  may  say  to  you  would  be  rather  about  these  broad  approaches, 
which  I  think  are  important. 

The  very  first  thing,  I  suppose,  is  to  know  exactly  what  one  is  aiming  at, 
and  not  only  what  one  is  aiming  at  in  the  present,  but  for  the  future,  and  not 
only  for  the  future,  not  only  for  the  immediate  future,  but  to  some  extent,  for 
the  more  distant  future,  but  I  mean  more  distant  years,  ten  years,  fifteen  years, 
may  be  twenty  years.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  get  some  kind  of 
rigid  blueprint  for  the  future;  that  is  impossible.  More  specially,  because  of  the 
tremendous  pace  of  technological  change  and  new  methods  of  new  kinds  of 
power  being  coming  into  general  use.  Well,  ultimately,  the  rate  of  technological 


36.  Franklin  M.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Economics,  MIT. 

37.  Speech  to  the  ILO  Conference  of  Indian  Industrial  Leaders,  New  Delhi,  16  December 
1960.  This  was  the  first  conference,  held  from  16-18  December  1960.  NMML,  AIR 
tapes,  TS  No.  5552  also  5553  (m  duplicate),  NM  No.  1268. 

38.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastn,  the  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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advance  depends  on  power  and  on  the  technical  uses  made  of  it — technology 
and  power. 

The  whole  Industrial  Revolution  depended  on  new  types  of  power  coming 
into  play,  steam  or  electricity  and,  as  well  as,  new  types  of,  well,  techniques. 
Now,  that  is  going  on  at  a  tremendous  pace  on  those  changes  and  will  no  doubt 
go  on  at  an  ever  growing  tempo.  Therefore,  to  remain  too  much  attached  in  a 
static  way  to  present  conditions  may  well  make  us  lose  ground  and  we  will  not 
be,  while  we  are  trying  to  fit  in  today,  we  may  lose  sight  of  tomorrow  and  be 
left  in  the  lurch.  Thus,  it  becomes  very  important  to  have  this  flexible  mind, 
open  mind,  vigilant  mind  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  domain  of  science  and 
technology  which  affect  your  productive  processes,  which  your  productive 
processes  and  your  techniques  affect  life  in  general. 

They  bring  in  all  kinds  of  things.  You  have  special  schools  for,  well,  industrial 
management  and  the  like.  They  are  very  necessary,  no  doubt.  But  if  a  country 
has  got  to  become  industrialised,  you  have  to  have  the  entire  population  to 
some  extent  educated.  You  will  see  always  that  where  countries  have  started  in 
the  course  of  industrialisation,  almost  the  earliest  thing  they  did  was  to  introduce 
general  primary  education,  subsequently  raising  it  to  higher  standards.  I  suppose 
really,  the  most  significant  planned  progress  in  industrialisation  and  modem 
history  was  made  not  so  much  by  the  communist  countries — of  course  certainly 
they  did  it,  but  I  think,  a  really,  almost  more  significant,  thing  was  what  Japan 
did,  when  it  decided  in  the  last  century  to  go  in  for  industrialisation,  and  it 
really  is  remarkable  how  in  the  set  up  in  Japan,  they  carried  out  this  planned 
process,  and  one  of  the  earliest  things  they  decided  there  was  universal  primary 
education.  You  must  have  that  base  out  of  which  to  draw  people  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  putting  up  a  single  factory  or  a  single  industry  even,  though  it 
might  be  big,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  making  the  country  industrialised.  That  means 
that  practically  everybody  in  the  country  should  form  that  big  reservoir  out  of 
which  people  of  greater  talent  or  of  greater  aptitude  can  come  out.  Therefore, 
this  question  of  widespread  universal  education  is  the  base  of  all  this,  not  merely 
the  top  people;  that  of  course  is  a  business  of  the  state.  You  gentlemen,  you  can 
hardly  inaugurate  widespread  education,  but  I  am  really  mentioning  that,  how 
important  it  is  that  you  should  look  from  this  base  upwards. 

Then  again,  it  is  not  merely  education,  although  education  is  the  biggest 
single  factor  in  bringing  about  that  change  of  mind  which  is  required.  We  in 
India  today,  have  many,  many  problems  but  the  basic  problem  is  still  how  to 
introduce  in  the  vast  population  that  India  has  a  different  outlook  and  I  am 
thinking  for  the  moment  as  I  often  do  more  of  the  rural  masses  than  of  the  city 
folk;  because  city  folk  undergo  changes  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  our 
peasantry  and  yet  it  is  this  enormous  mass  of  rural  population  that  pulls  down 
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or  pushes  up  developments  in  the  country.  That  means  that  to  change  that 
rather  static,  that  outlook  which  is  very  traditional,  very  conventional  which 
they  go  on  repeating.  What  the  father  did,  the  son  repeats  and  so  on.  That  does 
not  happen  of  course  quite  like  that,  because  changes  come  to  the  villages.  But 
nevertheless,  a  deliberate  attempt  at  introducing  more  modem  techniques  and 
what  is  more  important  even  more  modem  methods  of  thinking.  They  do  not 
inevitably  flow  because  I  am  often  surprised  at  a  person  who  has  made  good, 
if  I  may  say  so,  in  let  us  say,  in  building  up  a  plant  or  a  factory,  making  it  work 
successfully,  yet  wrapped  up  in  ways  of  thinking  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
modem  world.  But  the  background  of  thought  not  being  there,  what  comes 
out  and  where  it  will  go  to.  Now,  maybe  that  is  an  individual  case  and  of  course 
the  way  really  to  do  this  is  after  all  through  education.  That  is  why  I  am  laying 
stress  on  widespread  education.  Now,  another  aspect  of  education  is,  we  may 
give  primary  education  to  everybody — boy  and  girl.  What  then  today  of  course 
they  have  not  got  that  although  we  have  made  very  good  advance  in  education, 
but  today  everybody  has  not  got  it.  And  as  soon  as  some  specialised  training 
comes,  at  present,  broadly  speaking  only  those  who  can  afford  it,  can  have  it. 
We  have  scholarships  of  course  and  all  that  but  they  are  rather  limited. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  in  this  vast  population  of  India  which  has 
fairly  a  high  intellectual,  mental  standard,  quite  high  enough  I  think  to  compare 
with  almost  any  country  provided  it  gets  a  chance.  How  to  give  a  chance  to 
these  people,  to  these  boys  and  girls  to  go  ahead?  Further  training,  further 
education  is  a  very  important  matter  and  I  do  think,  think  more  and  more  about 
it,  that  almost  any  amount  spent  in  giving  these  people  a  chance  to  get  higher 
training,  selected  people,  bright  students,  boys  and  girls,  almost  I  would  say  a 
rule.  We  have  some  mles  about  the  scheduled  castes  in  this  and  that.  But  a  rule, 
that  really  a  bright  student  should  automatically  be  given  chances  for  higher 
studies,  at  the  cost  of,  well,  the  state,  whatever  other  arrangements,  broadly 
the  state  would  be,  it  would  mean,  probably  heavy  expenditure.  But  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  unless  that  is  done,  you  do  not  open  out  these  reservoirs  of  energy 
that  lie  in  the  nation.  Because  remember,  that  whatever  you  may  do  in  your 
relatively  limited  spheres  of  an  industry,  good,  it  is  good,  and  no  doubt  helpful. 
But  the  basic  thing  always  is  in  a  nation,  to  unleash  forces  which  may  have 
been  tied  up  or  suppressed  by  political  conditions,  by  economic  conditions,  by 
various  conditions,  and  it  is  this  unleashing,  this  opening  out  of  these  forces 
that  give  life  to  a  country  and  that  dynamic  urge  to  go  ahead.  Politically  it 
becomes  highly  important,  political  freedom  becomes  highly  important,  well 
that  is  the  first  major  restriction  on  the  growth  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And 
the  other  things,  economically  there  are  also  many  things  to  be  thought  of,  but 
I  am  not  going  into  these  details  but  rather  putting  to  you  the  fact  that  all  the 
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cleverness  of  the  top,  which  is  good  and  to  be  welcomed,  does  not  take  you 
far,  unless  you  unleash  these  forces  on  the  one  side,  of  course  the  forces  of 
technology,  the  forces  of  more  power,  let  us  say  atomic  energy,  cosmic  rays 
and  so  on  or  in  the  past  electricity,  these  unleashing  of  nature’s  powers  which 
humanity  puts  to  its  use.  That  of  course  is  there  and  probably,  that  you  have  in 
mind.  But  the  other  part  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  that  is,  the  unleashing 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  people,  of  the  vast  mass  of  people.  Today  broadly 
speaking,  it  is  the  relatively  well  to  do,  that  have  those  chances,  their  children; 
the  others  don’t. 

You  may  know  some  of  you,  I  can  give  you  many  instances,  you  may 
know  that  a  person  who  has  been  described  as  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
this  century,  was  a  poor  man’s  son  by  sheer  chance  and  luck.  He  did  not  even 
get  a  proper  education,  some  high  school  education  may  be,  I  forget  whether 
he  became  a  graduate  or  not.  A  poor  clerk  he  became  in  a  Port  Trust.  But  the 
Professor  of  mathematics  in  Madras,  he  took  this  boy  whose  interest  in 
mathematical  problems,  took  them  to  him.  It  is  Ramanujam,  and  not  too  long 
ago,  about  30  years  ago,  and  he  was  interested  in  this  boy,  and  he  managed  to 
get  him  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  England,  as  a  special  student.  Within  two  years 
of  his  being  sent,  this  poor  clerk  being  sent  to  Cambridge,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  which  is  rather  a  high  class  institution  so  far 
as  merit  in  Science  etc.  goes.  He  died  two  years  later  of  tuberculosis  because 
of  the  poverty  of  his  family.  He  never  had  been  healthy.  Now,  just  see  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be,  Ramanujam,  he  has  been  described  as  the  greatest  mathematical 
mind  probably  of  this  century.  He  died  at  32,  33  something  like  that.  He  got  a 
little  chance,  otherwise  nobody  would  have  heard  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  not 
only  in  India  but  in  other  countries,  given  the  chances  for  merit  to  grow,  you 
get  these  people  and  you  unleash,  you  open  out  these  reservoirs  of  energy,  of 
intelligence.  Now  therefore  I  do  think  it  is  more  important  for  all  of  us — 
Government  and  others — to  consider  how  to  have  schemes  where  every  boy 
and  girl,  not  scheduled  castes,  not  this  caste  or  that  caste,  but  whoever  shows 
a  certain  competence,  a  certain  higher  quality,  should  be  helped  to  go  ahead 
and  whatever  it  may  be,  what  the  technical  courses,  medical  courses,  scientific 
courses,  more  specially;  I  am  not  keen  for  the  moment,  from  this  just  merely 
literary,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  them. 

Now,  that  is  a  basic  thing  which  you  will  build  and  raise  the  quality  of  your 
people.  Now  again,  I  said,  what  objectives  do  you  have.  That  is  important 
again.  An  objective  of  course,  you  have  the  objective  of  productivity.  True, 
what  for?  Let  us  take  it  step  by  step.  Productivity,  what  does  that  productivity 
lead  to?  Surely  the  whole  nation  does  not  tie  itself  up  for  the  single  effort  of 
making  some  individuals  richer  obviously,  which  might  be  an  inducement  to 
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the  individual.  It  is  no  inducement  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  you 
have  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  and  the  people  as  a 
whole,  individuals  will  prosper  no  doubt,  you  think.  But  the  objective  is  the 
nation  and  the  people  as  a  whole  reaching  higher  standards.  Immediately  you 
think  of  that  in  those  terms — many  factors  come  in  which  normally  would  not 
come  in  of  course.  Today  it  is  not  a  question  of  your  accepting  some  theory  or 
ideology.  It  has  become  inevitable  and  essential  in  a  democratic  process, 
democratic  structure  of  society.  Because,  in  a  full  democratic  process, 
everybody,  politically  is  supposed,  well,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  level. 
He  is  not  of  course,  but  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the  vote  is  supposed  to  be  for  a 
single  man;  the  single  vote  represents  that  sense  of  political  equality.  Actually  it 
is  not  shown  because  many  other  factors  come  in.  But  the  point  is,  where  you 
have  this,  political  democracy  is  widely  spread  out,  you  can  only  talk  and  you 
can  only  think  really  in  terms  of  the  wide  number  of  people,  not  in  terms  of  this 
group  or  that  group.  Because  you  have  to  get  their  vote,  to  put  it  in  the  lowest, 
crudest  way,  you  have  to  get  their  vote  and  you  have  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
That  is  to  say,  one  has  inevitably  to  aim  at  widespread  benefits  accruing  to  the 
whole,  entire  community.  Secondly,  you  have  to  aim  at  their  realising  that  they 
are  getting  these  benefits  or  will  get  them,  and  they  are  realising  that  their 
labour  which  they  give  will  not  be  used  too  much  for  private  advantage  and  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  These  are  inevitable  things. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  ideologies,  capitalism,  communism,  socialism,  this 
ism,  that  ism.  These  are  the  common  factors  today.  People  do  not  realise  or 
they  do  realise  in  some  way  or  other.  And  that,  therefore,  the  ideology  of  the 
broad  outlook  of  a  country,  which  did,  either  does  not  have  full-blooded 
democracy  or  for  other  reasons  is  different.  They  change  and  then  remember, 
what  is  called  is  full-blooded  democracy,  in  the  political  sense,  only  came  into 
or  has  really  come  in  our  life  time,  in  practically  speaking  after  the  First  World 
War.  It  was  relatively  limited  before  that  even  in  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  the  foremost  in  the 
democratic  process,  even  there  it  is  limited,  it  has  grown  in  the  last  thirty  years 
or  thirty-five  years  or  so  forty  years  at  the  most,  and  all  the  examples  of 
previous  examples  had  a  different  context  to  deal  with. 

Then  again  we  come  up  against  another  aspect.  Therefore,  I  said  you 
must  have  definite  ideas  which,  to  which  we  are  aiming  at,  an  idea,  some  kind 
of  broad  picture  of  society  which  you  are  aiming  at.  Society  is  changing  of 
course.  If  you  think  of  the  existing  social  fabric  remaining  as  it  is,  with  a  little 
advance  here  and  a  little  there,  then  you  are  out  of  touch  not  only  with  modem 
thinking  but  with  the  modem  world  as  it  is.  You  may  have  different  ideas  as 
how  to  achieve  this,  that  is  understandable.  But  that  is  inevitable  whether  you 
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live  in  the  heart  of  Russia  or  in  the  heart  of  United  States  of  America.  These 
broad  things  apply  everywhere. 

I  am  also  talking  about  Russia  and  America,  in  spite  of  these  tremendous 
conflicts  in  ideology  and  politics  and  everywhere  you  will  find  that  they  share 
some  things  in  cdmmon — very  much  so.  They  both  represent  in  thinking  and 
in  action,  the  machine  age,  scientific  techniques.  There  is  no  ideology  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  it  is  science,  which  both  have  to  accept,  ordinary 
engineering.  I  presume  an  American  engineer,  a  Russian  engineer,  well,  are 
engineers  first,  and  something  else  afterwards.  Therefore,  as  this  advances, 
the  other  factors  which  come  in,  rather  recede  in  the  background  and  these 
common  things  which  govern  life  today  come  to  the  foreground. 

Then  again,  there  is  an  essential  difference,  in  the  case  of  an  underdeveloped 
country  like  India  and  a  highly  developed  country,  like  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Germany  or  now  Russia,  in  the  steps  to  be  taken,  the 
approach  has  to  be  different,  although  there  are  many  things  in  common  there. 
I  say  this  because  often  there  is  a  tendency  for  us  to  try  to  copy  what  is  being 
done  for  the  United  States  or  for  some  other  countries,  industrial  development. 
We  have  to  copy,  we  have  to  learn  from  them  of  course.  I  am  not  denying  that, 
but  conditions  are  different.  Take  till  about  even  ten  years  ago  or  so.  The 
treaties  and  text-books  on  economics  which  were  studied  in  our  universities 
dealt  with  the  economics  of  England  or  America  or  Western  Europe  or  whatever 
it  was,  because  the  people  who  wrote  them  lived  there  and  have  to  deal  with 
those  questions.  Now,  the  background  in  India  or  any  other  country  was 
completely  different  from  that  of  a  highly  developed  industrial  society  as  in 
America.  Yet  those  economics  were  taught  to  our  students,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  apply  them  here.  It  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  gradually  that 
has  come  to  be  understood,  that  the  economics  of  a  country  are  not  something 
in  the  air,  but  they  develop  out  of  the  context  of  things  there.  How  people  live? 
What  the  problems  are?  The  problems  of  America  are  the  problems  of  what  is 
called  an  affluent  society.  The  problems  of  India  are  obviously  not  that  of  an 
affluent  society,  they  are  of  an  industrially,  technologically  and  financially 
backward  society.  You  have  to  deal  with  them  separately.  A  problem  again 
where  you  have  the  vast  mass  of  population.  Every  problem  has  to  be  viewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  employment  and  getting  something  out  of  that  vast 
mass,  some  productive  effort,  a  little.  If  you  calculate,  let  us  say,  I  am  taking 
you  rather  outside  your  range  merely  for  the  background  whether  I  am  not 
being  expert  particular  subjects  you  will  deal  with  them,  but  I  am  suggesting 
something  as  a  background  of  thought. 

You  may  have  a  big  plant,  and  it  may  produce  a  lot,  for  the  individual  or  for 
the  country  whatever  it  is,  well  and  good.  But  if  the  people  of  India,  a  general 
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mass  of  the  population  of  India,  let  us  say,  produce  one  anna  a  day  more, 
whatever  work  they  are  doing,  well,  you  can  just  calculate  for  your  own  benefit 
what  it  works  out  in  terms  or  of  an  annual  increase  in  India’s  national  income. 

It  is  a  large  sum.  That  is  one  anna  a  day  not  very  much  it  seems  very 
much,  but  so  many  people,  all  the  people  in  their  small  ways  doing  something, 
whether  on  the  land  or  small  industry  or  cottage  industry  or  anything  producing 
one  anna  day  more  comes  up  to  a  pretty  big  figure.  Of  course,  you  make  it  two 
annas  and  three  annas  much  more  but  I  am  putting  one  anna  a  day.  Now,  that 
was  justification  for  something,  which  many  of  you  may  have  thought  rather 
odd.  The  development  of  cottage  industry — Mr.  Gandhi’s  programme  for 
spinning  etc.  Now,  anybody  to  suggest  this  in  modem  Germany,  modem  United 
States  would  be  rather  absurd;  but  at  that  time  and  even  today  to  a  large  extent, 
it  is  something  which  has  a  very  strong,  very  great  importance  in  the  context 
of  things  in  India,  and  to  think  of  it  as  something  opposed  to  modem  techniques 
and  machinery  is  quite  wrong,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  do  not 
think,  that  India  and  the  people  of  India  can  advance  by  primitive  methods  of 
producing  goods.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  them.  Yet,  the  so-called  primitive 
methods  make  an  enormous  difference  when  a  large  section  of  the  population 
is  not  using  any  method  at  all,  or  more  primitive  methods.  That  makes  a 
difference.  That  is  a  question  of  balancing.  So  that  one  has  to  evolve  in  a 
country,  in  every  country,  its  own  system  of  economics  suited  to  that  country, 
which  of  course  must  be  based  on  the  thinking  of  the  modern  world,  in 
techniques,  technology  etc.  That  is  essential  which  must  be  the  background  of 
the  scientific  mind  and  the  technological  mind.  But  that  taken  together  for  the 
actual  conditions  and  the  actual  approach,  you  want  to  make,  the  actual  approach 
is  an  approach  of  the  national  community  as  a  whole  advancing.  It  is  a  different 
approach  from  the  approach  of  odd  bits  here  and  there  advancing.  You  may 
say,  that  the  odd  bits  that  advance  here  and  there,  ultimately  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  national  community,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  of  course.  But  they 
tend,  while  they  add  to  the  total  wealth,  they  tend  to  add  it  in  lumps.  They  do 
not  produce  a  healthy  physical  organism,  but  a  lumpy  organism.  It  is  a  big 
lump  here  and  a  big  hollow  somewhere  else,  which  is  not  a  true  health,  from 
any  point  of  view.  I  am  all  surprised  that  some  of  the  common  places  of 
thinking,  I  am  not  talking  of  Communist  or  Socialist  countries  but  some  of  the 
common  places  of  thinking  in  capitalistic  countries  are  thought  by  some  people 
in  India,  not  many,  as  dangerous  thoughts  in  India.  I  am  sorry,  but  in  a  sense 
we  are  rather  backward  even  in  the  world  of  capitalism;  much  more  so,  of 
course,  from  many  other  points  of  view,  and  we  are  backward  in  addition  to 
that  because,  as  I  said  previously,  our  thinking  is  conditioned  by  so  much  old 
conventional  ideas,  customs  etc.,  which  come  in  the  way  of  scientific  approach. 
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[ECONOMICS  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE] 


You  Said  It 

By  LAXMAN 


I’ll  explain  to  you  what  small  savings  means — supposing  your  monthly 

income  is  Rs.  2,000... 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  13  December  1960) 


and  we  live  therefore  lives,  some  of  us  I  mean,  partly  in  touch  in  tune  to 
modem  technological  growth,  partly  completely  away  from  it,  and  we  cannot 
live  either  individually  or  nationally  which  are  integrated  if  we  are  tom  between 
some  traditional  practices  and  the  latest  advances  in  these  things. 

I  hope,  you  will  forgive  me  for  these  broad  generalisations.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  this  democratic  age,  you  cannot  do  anything  really  big  without 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  larger  community,  of  the  common  people  if 
you  like,  you  cannot;  you  may  do  some  limited  thing  in  a  very  fine  way,  and 
succeed.  But  when  we  have  to  move  this  whole  community,  then  you  must 
have  the  goodwill  and  active  cooperation  of  that  community.  Of  course,  as 
industries  are  broadly  based  in  many  countries,  there  is  always  an  inherent 
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conflict,  between  so-called  capital  and  so-called  labour.  They  pull  in  different 
directions,  which  is,  if  you  look  at  it,  a  very  illogical  thing  and  unreasonable 
thing,  which  indicates  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  organisation  of  society 
which  permits  this  kind  of  conflict.  Of  course,  there  may  be  occasional  pulls 
this  way  or  that  way,  but  there  must  be  ways  of  not  allowing  those  different 
pulls  to  do  injury  to  the  state  or  to  the  community  or  to  production,  call  it  what 
you  like.  That  is  another  matter,  and  I  am  not  going  into  it,  but  what  I  do  wish 
to  emphasise  is  that  essentially  one  of  the  major  things  in  production  apart 
from  modem  techniques  and  all  that  is  the  kind  of  background  of  goodwill  and 
cooperation  that  exists.  Without  that,  the  best  of  techniques  may  fail  or  may 
not  produce  results.  Therefore,  one  has  to  think  how  to  achieve  that?  Of  course, 
you  may  have  a  good  labour  officer,  who  will  go  on  and  pat  the  worker  on  the 
back  and  be  friendly  with  them.  That  is  good  of  course,  if  you  have  a  good 
man  which  will  help  you,  but  it  is  something  deeper  than  a  good  labour  officer. 
It  is  something  which  appeals  to  the  mass  of  labour,  the  system,  which  does 
not  irritate  them  constantly  more  and  more,  even  your  labour  will  be  educated 
labour,  partly  educated,  more  educated,  more  and  more  be  technically  competent 
labour  and  if  there  is  a  feeling  in  them  of  well-being  suppressed,  not  being 
treated  properly,  not  having  their  fair  share,  there  will  be  in  trouble.  It  may 
often  be  that  the  technically  competent  labour  there  have  no  great  admiration 
for  the  technically  incompetent  person  who  is  the  boss  there  and  who  gets  the 
money;  while  it  is  his  brain  that  produces  the  money,  the  man  who  gets  it,  the 
profits,  is  a  man  not  necessarily  admirable  in  these  departments,  intellectual 
eminence  or  anything.  Well,  you  see,  all  these  conflicts  arise,  frustration  and  all 
that.  So,  it  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance,  this  business  of  coordinating 
our  national  work  of  the  industrial  domain,  so  as  to  have  this  cooperation, 
coordination.  Indeed,  that  leads  one  to  think,  and  indeed  as  we  have  thought 
and  to  some  extent,  suggested  to  propose,  about  the  inclusion,  bringing  in  or 
what  is  called  workers'  participation  in  industry,  what  may,  what  may  not,  that 
is  a  matter  to  consider  and  that  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  is  inevitable  thing 
and  that  will  give  good  results  all  round.  It  is  a  psychological  thing  and  a 
practical  thing  on  both  sides.  So,  one  keeps  these  broad  approaches,  then,  and 
of  course,  the  technical  side  is  always  before  you  and  then  lastly,  what  probably 
you  will  consider  most  of  all  in  this  seminar,  is  the  straightforward  training 
given  for  good,  efficient  business  management  or  industrial  management,  which 
of  course  is  always  there,  that  is  what  presumably  you  have  mostly  met  to 
discuss. 

But  what  I  have  suggested  to  you,  are  these  backgrounds  which  are  coming 
up  all  over  in  this  changing  world  everywhere,  we  will  live  in  a  strange  world. 
One  is  almost  a  little  reluctant  to  open  the  morning's  newspapers,  lest  some 
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strange  happenings  may  appear  suddenly,  even  take  yesterday,  take  today.  You 
read  yesterday’s  paper,  you  will  find  an  upheaval  in  Ethiopia.39 1  am  leaving  out 
those  problems,  which  are  constantly  with  us,  outside  international  problems. 
There  is  Congo.  There  is  Algeria  and  there  is  now  going  on  a  civil  war  in  Laos 
in  the  East  and  so  many  other  things.  Then  you  open  yesterday  you  find  Ethiopia, 
you  open  today’s  paper,  you  will  find  something  has  happened  in  Nepal.  You 
must  realise  a  kind  of  world  we  are  living  in;  it  is  not  a  static  world.  It  requires 
the  most  vigilant  mind  and  the  understanding  of  these  rapidly  changing 
circumstances,  instances  in  the  world,  and  in  that  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  discipline  in  our  thinking  and  action  and  cooperation 
in  all  these.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  meeting,  I  am  thinking  about  these 
matters  and  keeping  these  broad  aspects  in  mind,  will  help,  ought  to  help  in  the 
process  of  our  developing  on  right  lines.  Thank  you. 


145.  To  Manubhai  M.  Shah:  Foreign  Exchange40 

December  18,  1960 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  December  about  Rayon,41  etc.  I  have  read  the  note 
attached  to  it  also. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  what  are  called  synthetic  fibres  or  artificial  silk, 
what  you  have  written  should  certainly  be  carefully  considered. 

I  have,  however,  been  a  little  worried  at  our  commitments  for  foreign 
exchange  going  up  rapidly  in  regard  to  these  secondary  industries.  We  seem  to 
be  going  back  to  what  happened  two  years  ago.  I  think  that  every  industry 
(apart  from  those  we  consider  absolutely  essential),  if  it  requires  a  considerable 
foreign  exchange  component,  should  be  strictly  examined. 

As  for  the  inadequacy  of  cotton,  is  any  effort  being  made  to  increase 
cotton  production?42 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


39.  See  item  6,  p.  1 18,  fn  59. 

40.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  Commerce  and  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (438)/60- 
64-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

4 1 .  See  Appendix  47  (a). 

42.  See  Appendix  47  (b). 
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146.  To  K.D.  Malaviya:  Sui  Gas43 


December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Keshava, 

What  happened  to  the  proposal  to  get  some  Sui  Gas  from  Pakistan?  Have  you 
pursued  it?  S.K.  Patil  tells  me44  that  he  would  very  much  like  to  have  it  for 
some  of  his  fertiliser  plants. 

Patil  also  tells  me  that,  there  are  large  quantities  of  gas  produced  in  Kuwait 
and  round  about  which  are  all  going  to  waste.  They  can  be  had  very  cheaply, 
that  is,  the  gas  in  a  liquid  form.  He  would  like  to  have  this  also  for  his  fertiliser 
factories,  and  according  to  some  calculation,  this  will  reduce  the  price  of 
fertilisers  considerably  as  this  liquid  gas  is  cheap. 


Yours  alfectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


147.  To  R.  Lee  Speer:  Birth  Control45 


(d)  Health 


5  December,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  Speer, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  29,  I960.46 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  question  of  family  planning  and  birth  control  is  a 
vital  one  for  the  world  today.  Certainly  we  think  it  is  most  important  for  India. 
Our  Government  has,  therefore,  adopted  it  officially  and  it  is  included  in  our 
Five  Year  Plans.  We  are  making  fairly  good  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  India  is  now  chiefly  due  to  our  health  measures 
which  have  decreased  the  death  rate  very  considerably. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  United  Nations  should  develop  a  programme  to 
make  birth  control  information  available  to  member  nations  and  otherwise  to 


43.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil. 

44.  Patil  met  Nehru  on  22  December  1 960. 

45.  Letter  to  a  resident  of  1 536  South  20th  Street,  Lincoln  2,  Nebraska,  USA.  PMO,  File  No. 
28  (50)/58-60-PMS  (Vol.  II),  Sr.  No.  136-A. 

46 .  See  Appendix  1 5 . 
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help  this  movement.  It  is  not,  for  me  to  criticise  any  individual  employed  by  the 
United  Nations. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


148.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Medical  College  for  Aligarh47 


December  22,  1960 


My  dear  Karmarkar, 

You  will  remember  that  for  years  past  I  have  been  urging  that  the  question  of 
starting  a  Medical  College  and  Hospital  in  Aligarh  should  be  finalised.  For  more 
than  thirteen  years  they  have  had  fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees  lying  with  them.  But 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  cannot  go  ahead.  I  think  our  Government  was 
agreeable  enough,  but  the  UP  Government  was  not  helpful.  Will  you  please  let 
me  know  what  the  position  is?  Perhaps  you  might  write  to  the  UP  Government 
about  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


149.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Medical  College  for  Aligarh48 


December  29,  1960 


My  dear  Karmarkar, 

Your  letter  of  29th  December  about  a  Medical  College  and  hospital  at  Aligarh. 
This  matter  has  been  pending  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  I  think  we  must 
go  ahead  with  it  now  and  utilise  the  money  which  the  Aligarh  University  has 
earmarked  for  this  purpose.  This  is,  I  think,  about  56  lakhs.  The  Government 
of  India  has  been  willing  to  do  this  all  this  time,  but  the  U.P  Government  came 
in  the  way.  The  Chief  Minister  of  U.P  has  now  told  me  that  they  are  agreeable 
to  go  ahead  with  this.  You  may,  therefore  deal  with  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


47.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister. 

48.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  40  (6)/56-70-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  73-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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(e)  Education 


150.  In  Aligarh:  MaulanaAzad  Library49 

FlgF  FIFTdl,50 #.  FTgF  FIFWI,51  FRFF, 

ftf  rtri#  #  ##  prfeT  sfr  f#  ft#  f#  f#rf  gptFtF#  Ftr  fir#  FTgF  ?irfr 
FitFF  #  ftt-ftt  gfr  ftr  #  f§RTRrr  sit  i  ftf  ftft  afrr  rft  ret  #  jirt  ftfrt  rtt 
f#FT  Ft  ff#  i^fr  %  #t#R  f#  ##  fft  r|ff>t  Ft  #rtr  #tit  Ft  rt^r  gFT  1# 
g#  ^RMR  I  F#  FFRF  fRRF  75%  F#  #T  FFRF  #  %  FtFF  FT  g#  f  |  FF  #  t#RF 
FTF#  1 1  [F#  :  R#  R#]  #,  #7,  HHfFH  %  #RTR  Ft  FR  F>FT  FT  f#FT  sftfT  FT  I 
[FTfFFT]  FF  RF#  gfSFTF  FF  Ft#  #  f#  gR#  F%  FF#  3  f#TTF#  FTF  #  TfTHFtT 
%  gRTTf#F  f  I  [F#]  #  Ft  FTR#  ##  gR  t  [FTFTF  :  F#t],  FTR#  1%  t  F#  Ft  t# 
gF#T  FgF  RFT  TttF  FF  Ft  RR#  FF  yFTRT  F%  F#f  #  FFT  I 

gfr  Tg#  Ft#  %  #FFT#  #  #T  FFf  #  fRFFTT  I  RFT  #:  #  Tg#  Ft#  I,  #1#R 
FF1FT  FF#  FT  FFF  fgRTR  if  Ft  FFTFTF  RR#  TF#  t  FF  FTFFTF  F#  gf#FT  Ft  #TRFTT 
F#  ##  FRFFT  g  FF  #  Rg  gfRFT  FR  T#  #,  FF#R#  FTFFTF  RFT#  #FFFR# 
FTR#fFMFtTRR#FrST#i#Rg5f#FTF#FRTRFT##IFFTF####R?  FFFT 
FF1F  FtFT  1 1  FT%T  I  gF  FFF  FgF  ##  %  gf#FT  FTT  RFFTT,  gt#FT  F#  #FTTFT  FRF 
1#  1 1  FF#  FRT  #  #  ##  FgF  FRFFT  #TRT  #t#R  FTF  FF#  FfFTT  FtT  #F  Ft  R# 
%  Ft7  R#-R#  FFTF  fFH#  t#R  FTRF#  F#g  tRFTF  gTT#  R#  f#F#  FF  FF#  F#  Ft 
FT#  t 1  Ft  FF  FTFFTF  Ft  FTF#  gf#FftT#  #  FT  Fit  TgF  #  Ftr  FtT  FF#  FTR  FF 
FRIRT  #%R  Ft  FTFFTF  Ftr  #  ##  F#  t FR#  FTR#  FT#  FT#  1 1  RTTJR  R#  gR 
F#f  #  FTR#  FFT  gt#FT  Ft#  RF,  R^RF,  #F  FTF  FTR  I  FF#RR  FTF  F#  gf#FT  R# 
Ft#  FT#t  FFF#  FFF  f#F§F  gR#  ##  I  #  t#T  FRT  FF  FTF  %  #  ##  FF#  f#R 
FR  #FTT  Ft,  FR#  tRRTR  F#  #FTT  F ft#  f#TR  F#  #FTT  FT#  FR#t  FTR#  F#  #FTT  FT# 

#  FF  FT#  #  I  FRT  FR  RFT  FR#  RFT  JR#  R%  R  R#  7#  FFT  FFT  <94IFId  FR  FTFgFT 
#,  #  FR  R  R#  gf#FT  #t  R  FRF#  R  FF#  F#g  FTF  R#  #  FFT#  t  FF#  FRT#  #  I 
FRT  gF  R#  gf#FT  F#  #T3FTT  FR  FR#  TJTT#t  FRF  #  FR#  F#  FTRTF  #  #  RFT  #3TF 
Ft  FT#  t,  #  #  #FT  R#  #  F#f#  gFR  #  ##  RgT  Ft#  t,  #g  ##  t,  FF#t  FTITf 

#  #  FF5T  R#  FtFT  #g  #  f#R  gF#  RFF  FT#  FRTRT,  FTFTR  R#  FtFT  %,  7JRT  FIFT 

#  I  F#  FTF  #  IF1R  #  FRT  FR#  t#RT#  F#  #t  ^  t  FTRFFT  fFRFF  FF#  FTIF 


49.  Speech  inaugurating  the  Maulana  Azad  Library  at  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  6 
December  1960.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5542,  NM  No.  1261. 

50.  Colonel  B.H.  Zaidi. 

5 1 .  Yusuf  Husam  Khan. 
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t#  #  3ete#  %  Pet  gr#  if  t#  fr#  i  ft  ft#  tf#  #  t#  tr  I  T#f#  #e  t# 

if  FT  l^WH  #  TF#  t  3#T  3ET  TFT  3f##F  #  I,  3ET  TFT  FT  g#  FTT  T#$T  if 
I 1  #TT  %  %  FT  FE#  TF#  I  TFT  %  'FT  T^5  FT  #TsT  TT#  I  ##f  I  #  TR#  gTT  T# 

#  TTT  fTTJTT  I,  TET  fl#T1H  1 1  ##  TF  #  TR  T#  I  TFTT  TTR#  TTT  FTT#  I 
3f#  TFT  FTE  T#$T  TTT  3ET#  T#  TT  TF#  TE#  TTT  1 1  TET  fF^ETR  FT#f  fTTRR  I 
3f#  #  TFTTT  #  ##  #  T#f  g#TT  I  FT#f  FT  FTR  #f  3f#  FTT#  #  T#f#  3R  # 
gT#  FEE#  #f  TO#  #-bT#l  RE#  t,  T§T  TEME#  #f  TFT  FE3#  #  F#  f#TR 
#E  ER  #  TFTT 1 3R  #  TTT  #f#T  TF#  #  FTT#  3EEE  TT  TR5RT  I,  ^T#  TTT  T# 
T#ST  TT5EE  I  T§T  If  TT##,  TT#TT  FTTTT  TE^T  T#,  #E  #FT#  if#  #  FTT# 

#  T#  F#  3R  ##  FTT-FTT  FT#  f,  for#  t,  FEET  FTP#  f  3f#  FT#  MET  iff  T# 
3#T  TET  gEE  iff  FTT#  f#ETF  if  3E  TTT  I 

3R  FT#-F#f  TE#  g#TT  3E#f  I,  g#TT  T#  3TT5TFTT,  g#TT  T#  gEF#  I  #  fTTT 
TF  Fff  TfT)  t|  gPfdl  TT  T#  %  c##  FT  FTT#  TT#  3#  T#  FT  TgF  FT#  TT#  if 
f#TTT  #  I  31F#T  T#  TFT  3E#f  I  df|d  3R#  3#  T§d  g#  ##  TTT-TfT  #1  FT# 
TT#  3ET  #1%  t  3RT  TF  T#  f#TE#  #TR  %  g#TT  TTT I  3ET  gT#  t  T#TF-TE  I, 
T§T  T%  ##F  I,  TTTETT  TEE  <jT#  TT  gddTdl  FT#  I  ##ET  TEE  #  1 1  FT#  TF 
TT  1#Tf  f#  FT  FT  FTTFf  %  FEET  T?  F#f  TEE  If  T%  3TE  #T#f  T#f  #f  T#f#$T  T# 
3ft#  Tf,  TT#  FT#  grffEiE  T  iff  If  f#T  #f  3f#  TFTJTT  FT  #fF#  gjEE#f  if  T#f 
t#  #T  FT#-FT#  TF  TTT  FT#  3#  gTT#  if  ##  TT  TFf  ?JT  3#  TF#  f#TTTT 
TF#  #  #T  3#  3TT  TJT  F#  FT#f  Tf^T  TF#  T#  I  TF  Tf  TEE  FT#  f#TE#  TET 
##  3TTT#  T#f  I 

#f#T  FT#  3ETTTT  f#T#  ##  3EFT#  TT§EEE$T  5#TT  #  t  TJT  EEFT I  T# 
TTET  FFTT 1 3TFFTET  #f  5#TT  #,  TJ#Tf##  #  TF#  TETf  3#  TF#  TT#f  #  f#  TF# 

#  f#T#  TTFT  If,  f#T#f  humanism  If  TT  3#T  T#  If  Fff  FT#  ##  If,  ##FT  TTET 

1 1  TTT  TET  I  ##f  #f  FW  FTET  #f  ?  T§TT  TTT  TEE  FJ#  ^TT  T  TT#  #  3TT5T 

3TTF#  IfTT  #1#T  f#T  #f  TEE  [...]  If  FTEfT  I  3TFFTET  #f  5#TT  #  I  TTFT  T#T 

3TTFEET  #f  5f#TT,  jfiETT  TTFT  #f  If  I,  FT#  T#T  ^T#  #t|  5#TT  If  ##  T|#f  TTFT 

If  ^T#  TEf  T  If  #f  #  SET#  ##  TT  #  #  lEE  TfT  #  TT#  TFTT,  If#  #f  F#5TT, 

##  #  JT  TTETT  Tf  JT#  FREE  TT  TTT  FEETT,  JT#  #T  FT  #F  T#  TT#  TT#E 

FT  JT#  #  If  T#  1 1  FT  TffT  TT#  J§#  T#  I  FT#  TT  FT  3E#,  ##  FT#  FTTTT 

T#,  ##  #f ,  #  TFTf  gTTf#T  T#  #,  T  g#(F  1 1  TTf  FREE,  3ER  T#  FR#  #f  FT 

TT#  TTF#  #  T#  FT  FR#  #  #  f#T  tf#TT  #,  JT  TTRT  JT#  T#  FEE#  #  3# 

T#  FEE#  #| 

♦ 

FT#  gEE  #f  #f#TT  ^nf#  I  T^r#f  TTET  1 1  FT  ETR  TT#  t  TETFT  FTL  ETR, 
tEE  TTF  #  ##T§T  TT#  t,  gT  TT#  #f  FT  TEF  #  T#  3f#  gr#  #,  3ER-3ERf## 

#  f#gTET  #,  #TTR  #  3#  §fFT  #  TF#  TEff  #  I  TT  3ET  #f#f  T#f#  #  3#TT 
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W  #  R#  RR  RRT-RRT  t##F  RRR  TF  HRTRT  SIT  I  gf#RT  R#  HT#  RF#  f#RT  FtRT 

%  rfT#  gR#r  rr,  rr  gfRRT  #  Rttf  g^F  r#  #t  rfT#  r#  %  r#  rttf  r#  #  rft 
h  gp-  #  i  gr  %  gr  gR#  #  3tft  rttf-#tf  ##  #  r#  %  g§R  RT# 

t,  gRF  r#  §tft  g§R  r#  i  rf  #  ftrr  ft  r#  i  ttr  g^F  git#  g^F  ft  r#  t,  gt#RT 

RRT  Ft#  RT#  I,  Ft###  4IRRI#  #T  #  ##  "Ft#  I  #t#R  f#RT#  ##  #  FTTTR  R# 
R#  Ft#  I  FR  R#  RR?  FR  RR#  R#  #,  RR#  ##-##  f##F  Ft  TF#  %  R#  f#RT# 
RTt#,  RF  RRT  R#R  RRT  R#R  FtHR  I,  R#R  RRTRT 1 1 RRT  RT#  #  gf#RT  RRT  R§R 
R#f  #  ##  RT#  t,  RR  RF#  ##  RT#  %,  R#?  TTTW  R#  RTRR#  %  R#  #R##T#t  #t 
RTRR#  %  #1#R'  FRTR  RTT  #RTR  t#5FT  TFRT  I,  RTTTT  TFRT  I  fRR#  #  gTT#,  R#  RT# 
RF  TTRRT,  FTRTfRT  RTT  FRR  #  f#RTR  #  #  RTT  gf#RT  R#  RRT  t#TRT,  RRT  f#TRT  ## 
RTt  #R##T#t  R#  RTFR  f#RTT#t,  f#TT  #  TF  RTRT  1 1  #  RF  R#R  RRT  #R  1 1 

#  #  gR  RRTRT  RRT  RTF-RTF  #  R#  #R,  RRF#  #R,  RRF#  #R  %  RRRR  #TT 
R#  f#T  RRT  RTF#  W  RRT  RRRR  RRFR,  RRT  RRRR  RRT  FJRtR  Ft  I  #  #RT  %  R#RT 
RRFR  RR  RRT  #R#  RRT#  R#  #  RTRRTR  R#  gf#RT  #  #  f#TT  Rf#  R#  RHRT,  R#F 
#R  #  #R#  RRT#  R##T  RTRRTR  R#  gf#RT  %T  ##  RFT#  RTFT  #  tRR§R  RRT  gR# 
RR  RFf#  Ft  R#  t,  R#F  R#RT  R#  R#  Rt  R#  FTT  RTR  R#  RRf#  #  t#0F  RT#  t 
#T  gf#RT  RF  RT#  %  RT#  I  FR  f#BF  R#  ft#TRH  #,  #R^  RTR  #  f#7#  |R,  F##R 
f#  FR  T##gf#RT  R#  gR  RT  R#  RtT  RRR#  #  FR  RTF#  RTRRT  t  R#  RTF#  R§#  gq 
t  #T  RRR  R#  f#RT  RtT  gf#RT  RF  R#  I  #  FR  R#  RTF#  1 1 

#  RTR  1#T  F#  FR  RT#  %  f#FHRT  %  RRFT  #  Rk  FR  R#  5#RT  #t  RRRRT 
%  R#  RF  #  RRT  RTR  R  R#  #  RRT  FR  RR%  #t  %§TRfRTF  R>Frl  ¥  RtT  RRT  RTF# 
#RT  %  FR#  gTRT  #  #TR  I  #f#R  TTR  RTR  RF  %  RRT  <j1rri  RR  RR5R  #IT  R#  # 

#  #  RR  RTF#  R#  I,  R#  #  RFRT I  R##T  F#  R#  g#RT  #  FRT#  #TTTTR  t,  R# 
RFT#  cFFT  TfT#  RRT  gTRT  R#  I  #f#R,  RFTggT  FR#  f#R  #  #§TR#IfR  RRT  RgRRI 

#  fRR#R  RRT  RTRTR  RTR  R#  I  FR  RF  RT#  I  ##-##  RT#  #,  ##-##  FTR#  # 
RR#  g%  #,  RT#  RRTF#  RTT  RTR  ^  t,  FM#F  RRFR  #  RT#  RTT^RT  R#  T3R  RT# 
RR,  #f#R  RRF#  RTR  #  #  RRFR  RTt  #  ##  RTT#  t  R#  RT#  RTt  #  R#  #TRTTTR 
RTt  #  R#  RTrfRRR  RTt,  #3TR#FR  RTt  #  I 

#  qF  TTR  #R  RFT#  TTTR#  t  R#  RT%T  #  #  FR  ##  ##  t?  #  #  RTF  #  ## 
t,  gRT  #  RT#R  #,  TTRT  Tig#  #,  #  #  RT#R  %  Tig#  #  |  RT#R  f#RT  gRTT#  %  #RPT 
RTt?  FTF#  gRT  FIR  #  ###  #  TR  T#  t  R#  R#,  ^RT  RTF  Rtt#F#  #  R%  RT 
#R1#  1 1  RT%T  RFT  gf#R#t#  #  RF#  t,  RRT  RT#  RTT#  t?  RFT  RT#  #71  ## 
t  T3RR#  RFt#RR  RRTRT  R#  %,  RFf#RR  T3R  RTR  #t  I  f#  RTRRTT  f#RPT  ##  FRT  R# 
1#RRT  T3R#  RTFFT  RTRT  RF#  RR  R#  R#  R%  gf#R#f#  #  I  RFT-f#RTt  #tf  #,  RR, 
RTR,  TTTR  RTR  #  T^R  RR#R  #  ##  #  TfRR  #  RT#  %  I  Rt  TTR5T#  #  73RR  Ft  R# 
#.R.,  RR.R.  ##  #  ^8T  RgR  RTR#t  R#  RTT  RRT#  I  #  #  RF#  RR>  gTTRTR  %  t# 
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Riqft  fftrrq  ftr,  fqqr  ftr  firt  qft  ftraft  rn  riff  qs  qft,  q?  qft,  crgft  Flftq 
q?r  qft  1 3n%r  ft  ftftqqT  %  ftft  qjf  ft,  qqqfttfftrq  ft,  m  rtf  %  feqrftr  qq«nftl 
ftftF-ftrTF  ftrgqT  %,  qqft  qft  ^wh  qft  qqft  qft  qT#q  Riqqq  %  qqrft 
ftr  qft  i  Frft  q#  ft  qqrft  ft  Iftqft  ^jkif  rft  qftq?  q  §q  ft  Frrft  Rrqift  ftr 
q?rf  qft  ?tT#q  qq?  qpsr«^  qgft  q?ftft  Riftftft  qft,  rr  ariftftft  qft  qft,  qqftr 
few  fftlT,  RTftftft  ft  ffttT  qgq  yqiqr  qjs  ftt  qq  qR  ftiftq  q?ftft  qft  I  qRTR  ft 
FftT  fttF  ft  qfftft  ft  fft  ft  qrF  %  Rqr  fm  qq?ft  ft  q?ftft  qr  ftr  rt?  ftqiq  ftq 

ft  qFT  FTR  qqft  ft,  ftTRFjft  qR  ft  FTft  fftq,  *pHftft  eft  FTTft  I  ft  qp5  cFjft 

ft  R?Fft  ftwr  %  ftr  qr^  qrftq  ft  ftft  qq ’jfift  ft  qrq  qrjft  ft  qfttq  %  i  rf 
ft  qqq?T  qq?r  qft  ftft  qtft  fftqq  ftr  *ptt  if ,  ftr  q  fth  rf  q^q  qqft  rrt  % 
%  ftqftr  eft  q?  qqft  ft  qqq?r  qpj,  qq  qft  qMT  trit  t  ftft  qft  ft  qw  qq  qft, 
qqft  qq  qqft  qT^qr  ft  qft  qqqq  qqqT  w  ft  ftnq  qT  ftR  qq?  Rift  %  i  fft^nq 
ft  FT  ftiqqqft  qft,  ftrftT  Rift,  ftq  Rift,  ftfftq  qft  qftrF  qq  Rift  ftr  qftfft  w 
qft  qft,  yqiftqft  eft,  ftiftq  qq  qiq  m  %  fft^wn  ft  ften  qT  q®  qq  qqqT  qq? 
qqr  qr,  qqft  ftqpj  qq?  qft  ft  qft  ft  i  Fqft  aw  qq  qft  TFftr,  Fqft  jw  ft,  ft 
qqqr  %  ftiftq  ft  r|  qft  1 1  ft  Rft  gfftqrft  ftotf  ft  qq?  Fqft  fftftw  t,  Rqq 
t  qftFft  qr  q?r?  ftft  qqft  ft?q  qft  ft  wft  qp?  rf  q>qft<  ft  qift  %,  iftr  ft  qft 
qqft  ft  i 

qq?  qqr?  ft  ftr  rf  qiq  ^qft  qqr?  Rifft  ft  ft  ft  ft  qftr  §ft,  qqqftT  gft 

qFIFft  §ft  jfqqT  ft  FT  qft  qqft,  FTlft  fftTFT  qft  qqft  ft  FT  qftr  ft?  FT  TF  qrft 

ft  qq?  ift^Tdn  qft  qrftq  ft,  ft  qrqrft  rn  fti  ftiftq  ft  ^q  ft  ftft  gft,  q?q  ftft 
gft  qqlft  qftft  Rqft  fftrrft  qft  qR  IftqT  qq?  Iftftft  ft  qq  ft  fftft,  qq  wft  jfftqT 
qqqq  ftqiq  qT  qqft  fftft  RTftqftqq,  ftqftftiRqft  qqfft  qft  qft  jfftqT 
ft  ftto  qft  qq  ftqrq  ft  qqT  1 1  Rq?:  ft  qqftr  qqft  qftf  #r  qqft  qm  qft  qft 
ft  ft  fftsf  qft  ft  i  qfqqT  qq?  q^r  jfqqT  ft,  tft  qft  ft  ?rqft  i  ft  ftq,  ft  ftq  ftft 
ft  qft  qft  qqft  ft  ftr  ftft  ft  qq  ftr  ftF  qft  qq?ft  ft  fftjf  qftft  ftft  ftq  Rift 
qftft,  ft  gqt?  fftftqT  i  q?  w  qrftfftFrqft^ft,  qqqqiftq^  qftrft  q? 
ft  fqqrftl  qiq  1 1  fttr  gq?iqqT  I  ftq  ftft  ft,  ftq  fttftf  ft,  ft  qft  qw  gq  gq?iqqT 
ft,  rrjt  ft  ftiftq  q?ft  3*  ft  ft  qift  I,  qqq?r  gq?iqqT  q?rqT  qsqT  I  ftr  qft  ft 
ftr  gq?iqqT  %  i  ft  qift  Riqftr  qqqftl  t  ftft  ff  sqiq  qaqT  I  qftffft  f  qqq  gesrft 
?ft|,  gqft  ?mt,  anqq  ftr  q??Tqq?§T  ?ft  Fnft  ftqqr  qft,  Fnft  ^nqrq  qft  Pi  qwK 
q?T  ftft  1 1 

ftft  ftft  ftl  fftqrq  qrqqft  ftq  fi  qrq?pq  ftq  qT  ?pq  ft,  fttq?Tq  ft  qfr 
qftT-?ift§T  ftft  1 1  ftq?  I  gft  ?rqft  ftft  qqqq  qft,  qqr  ?rqq?T  ftqft  ftt  ftr^T-Tfftq 
q?rq  q?rft  q?r  qqr?  qrft  ftr  qqRT  qrqqft  ft,  ftiftq  ?ftq?rq  ft  qrqrft  ft  qgq  ft  qftf 
qq  qiftr  I  ftft  ftft  ft  qrft  t  ftft  i 
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?ft  -3TPT  Wf  fe^WTIR  R#  RRfT  gf#Rf##  #  RF#  %  RFT#  1 1  RRT  RTR#  TT1R#, 
RRT  RTFRT  R#  RT#T  t?  R#f#  FT  Ticfj  #  RTR#  RTTT  RT#T  Ft#  I  #  FRT  RTRT  %  I 
RRT  RFR  RRT  #FTTRT  I  #  RF#  ^3TT  #  RTTR#  R#  %,  R#  AIN  TF#  t,  RF#  R#  FR 
'RTlRRTT#t,  mipRI  RRRTTRRT#tl#FRl#TTTR#RMcM  RTT  RRTRT  #  #  #,  #f#R 
FR#  fRTFT  RTR  R#  RT#  1 1  FR  WFR  FRT  WT  RRT#  1 1  RF  R#  TIMfFIR  f#  W 
FRT  WT  3  RTR  RTR  RTT  FR  #R#  t,  F#  #R  RTR  RTT  #RRT  RFRT  %  f#  R^FF  RTR 
RTF,  #R  RTR  RIF  R#  FR  ##?  RRT  RR5TT  FtRT  f#gTRTR  RTT?  RRT  RRSTT  #RT  RFT 

#  RTR  RFT,  #FTR  RTT,  RRT  RR$TT  §TFFf  RTT  ?  RRT  FR#  #T,  RRT  R#RTTRT,  RRT  F^T#  RRT 
FRT#  #$TR-Rf#RR?  R#  ##  FR#  #RTF#,  FRT#  RR1R  R#  3TRR  Ft#,  ##  RRT# 
FR  I  FR  fFT#  RTT  RR3TT  RRT  #  t,  #  RRSTT  RRTt#%1##RRTRRTF  f##T  RRT 
##  I  F#TT  ^T  RTT  #RFTT  #RT  %  f#TRT  RTRT  %  #T  jfRRT  #  f#R  %#  ^  RRRT  #RT 
I  3#T  ##  ##  RT  RR  RF  gf#RT#  #R#RT#RTR  RT#  FR  ##  #  RR  T#  t,  R#-R# 
F#TRTT  RT#  RT#  t  #  1#  RgR  RTR#  RTT  RRT#  t,  RgR  RRTF  RTT  RRT#  t  #T  t#R# 
RT#  I  #  RF  RR  RT#  I 

#  RTFRT  RT  RFR  R^F  f#RF  #  RTR  RTR#  RTR#  RT#  R3RT  RTFRT  f  Rtl#  RTR 
FR  RT  ##  #T  RR5T  #  f#  RF  RRTRT#  RT#  1##  RTR  #  Ft,  R#  RRF#  RTR  # 
FT,  R#  gr#T  RTR  #,  t##  %  I  #  f#T  #  dRfeMI#  %  #T  d#te4l#  gRlfRR  R#  I 
RRRTR  R#  RFR#  ^  gf#RT  #  #T  RF  RRR-RRR  #R1#  RRT#  ##F  RRTRT  #  # 
gTRT  RTT  TtR#  RF%  R#  #ft,  #tR  #T  R#  R5%  #ft  3TlT  RR  #  ^<sldl  f#  T5#  R# 

#  R1R%  i#  t,  FR#  RTR%  #  R%  RR#  R#  gf#TT  RT#  R##  I  RF  ##  ##  g# 

RTgg  r#,  #  3F#  f#rgr  #ft  #  rr#  rri#,  g#  RTgg  r#  rrt^trt  r#  r# 

#?  #T  RTT#  f#T  RR#t  #TR  #RT  I,  T|#  #  ftRTT  #RT  I,  RTIRTT  gRTTRTTT  R#,  RT# 
fFTTTT  #  I  #  ^TT  g#  ##  %  #T  Rp5  #FT  TTT  g#  TR  #  FtRT  %  I  #  RF 
%  f#  ##  3TF#-3TR#  R#  #  FTT  RFT#  JR  gTRT  #,  RFTT#  gf#RT  R,  TR 
1 1#  t  R#  #§RT  RR  RT#  #t,  RJR  TTT#  RT#  #T  ^#TR  #%  #  R|R  #IT,  t  flTRTTRR 
RRT  R#  RJR  #IT  R§R  gRT  HFTJR  f#RT  I  #  g#  ##  %RTRR  R#  %,  RF  R  T)HBt4 
f#  #  fRRRRR  RTFRT  f  ##R  t#T  #  -3#  #  Ff#T  TF#  I  #3%  #  #T  RTT#  #t  I 
#T,  RTR  RTR#  g#  gRTRT  FTT  ;^RTf#  #T  RTF##  #  t#T  #T  t  RTTR#  RTTT  RTRT, 
RRT  R#  RTTR  #  #TTT  g^nRT  R#t#  RTF##  RT%T  #  T^RT  t#TT#  t,  1#RT#  RFT  RN 
RRT  R#  #  FTcfT  1#?Tt#  #  gfRRT  #  FTR  R#,  gt#RT  #  teMMId  R#  gTT#-R#  TTR  I  # 
RTF##  gf#Rf##  #  FT  RRF  RTTR#  ##  R#FR  I 

#  fSTRTTRR  FETRT  f  RRTTT  f#  fe^TdlH  #  RTR#T  #  RTFT  RT  TTRTTT  %  1#  t#RTR 

RF#  #r  RIFR  R#  #,  RT#  #R  RRRR  f#T#  RTFT#  #  §TTRF  RF#  %  t#  #  #  RTR  RF# 
♦  '  ♦  ♦ 

t  #1#R  #T  f#RT#  R^T  RTR  RF#  1 1  RRTRT  t#RT  RT#  1#R#  T5R#  I,  t#R#  f#RT# 
t,  T3TT#  RgR  #  RTR  1 1  RTfRTT  #  R-gRTTR#  R#  gT#f  #  RTR  #R  RF#  t,  RF  3TR# 
RTR  R#  %,  f#RTR  RF#  #T  RTFR  ##  Rtf##  #T  RR#  RTFR  %  iRTT#  RTF#  RTT  f#RTR 
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3MT  feff  %  ?§§  ffefefr  pfe  TsEft  t  ^  FT  'JTpff,  #  ^  W&% 

fe  Pc;ii4)  i 

«rrc%  <psl%  fft  '4mhi  arpr?  ;£  fft  eT  pt  i  4h hi  stritt  w§w  FHf  % 
«lt  %,  ?fer  %t  $EE  Tff  %fel  tft  TTcp  apsfR  31K#  %  Rt  fe  pi  30%  TFTFT 
P  T%  PT%  P  3^  %  fe  3IP%  #t  %  %t  PI  JF%  pfe  %  %,  TP%  tlFfe 

P%J  pt  pr  %  %fel  PP  felFT  1?RT  fel  SIT,  pRET  felFT  fpfelT,  felft 
disco <  die<  3(1%,  EETTfe  p  PI  %fpc  PT  Pjch^  3(T%  3TfT  RI% 

pfr  TTTW  ERP  srr  -3ftT  WTcff  TRT^  fpTPT  ^f  PTT  T^EcU  €TT  I  #T,  felR 

%  fe  3DfR  sifet  %,  %-qpj#  aifer  %,  pr  #%  t%  %  pt#  %  3tr  pifei 

%  Tmr,  pffe  pit  %t  4  p?  ap%  wr%  #t, 
RR  feTT  I  3TTC  #T  fe  fe  TRET  %  pfe  fe  PT  t  3TR  TT%  FT  PI  #T 
snrfe  fee?,  f%>%!  srjt  %  pfe  ^tt?  fe  fer  rr  7%  p>  pr  irp  fe  3iRfe 
3%  %ffeET  %  fef  fefe>  fe  TT%  JP  %  3TR  fej  PE  fe  fefife  ^EEI  sTfi  3RE  TfT 

%  fe  fefafe  P,  %  pfe  P  fed  1 41  SIFnfr  fe  pit  %  pife  % 

fe  C§5  g3IT  cfilfe  pT  wm  mi  f3(T  fefeRlfe  fe  fetfe  TT  I  fe  3R5I  pT  3Rlfe  TTTT 
■TFT  I 

3RT  W§T  Ifelfe  TtnFr  %  pr  ■%£  fe,  pfe  fe  t  WTPTT,  fe  RR  ppT  fe  fe 
felTR  I  PI  f  fel  ip  PR  Plfell  fel  feT  Rife  t  PR  Rp?  fe  RTfel  1  #t  fei 
fe  RREIT  Rfe  Rfe  %■  SPIT  #TT,  %f%R  SE^r-siF%  'ZI#T  TT  *rtl%  TT  RPRT  Tf?IT  %  I 
[sp%t  cRT  §flT]  3R  ?PE  %%  ^ET  Ett  %  f%>T  spiT  fed  ?  fe  P  PT  stt  %t  «n% 
sft3%TTHTSfr?fef%sM#fei^tl  [M]  [rnfferr]  [sfe  :  RRT  fer  ?T# 
wtfepn  1]52 


[Translation  begins: 

Vice-Chancellor,53  Pro  Vice-Chancellor,54  Gentlemen, 

For  some  time  now  I  have  wanted  to  come  to  the  Aligarh  University,  and  your 
Vice-Chancellor  had  been  reminding  me  constantly.  I  have  come  today  and  in  a 
sense,  fulfilled  an  old  promise  and  so  I  am  happy.  But  when  I  reached  here  and 


52.  At  the  conclusion  of  Nehru’s  address,  the  students  demanded  a  holiday  m  honour  of  his 
visit  to  the  University.  Nehru  replied  :  “If  we  take  up  big  things  for  making  a  new  India, 
we  cannot  do  so  by  having  holidays.  If  you  take  a  holiday  today,  then  you  will  have  to 
work  more  and  make  up  for  it  tomorrow.” 

When  the  students  became  insistent.  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “I  cannot  give  you  a  holi¬ 
day  but  your  Vice-Chancellor  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  tomorrow  will  be  a  holiday.” 

53.  See  fir  50  in  this  section. 

54.  See  fir  5 1  m  this  section. 
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saw  the  programme,  I  found  that  of  the  eighteen  minutes  I  was  supposed  to 
spend  here,  sixteen  are  already  over.  So  I  have  two  minutes  more.  [Children: 
No,  no].  Anyhow,  in  that  case  the  programme  should  perhaps  be  extended  a 
little  [applause].  In  such  a  large  gathering  as  this,  the  problem  is  whom  I  should 
address,  the  little  children  who  are  sitting  here  [yes]  and  making  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  or  the  slightly  older  children,  who  are  sitting  behind  them. 

I  am  always  happy  to  meet  young  boys  and  girls  and  children.  Apart  from 
making  me  happy,  the  thought  that  is  constantly  hovering  in  my  mind  is  of  the 
new  world  that  is  emerging  all  around  us,  and  the  reins  of  which  will  come  into 
the  hands  of  these  young  ones.  How  will  they  handle  them?  I  often  wonder.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  world  is  changing  very  fast.  I  have  seen  great  changes  in 
my  own  lifetime.  But  now  the  pace  of  change  has  become  even  faster  and  all 
kinds  of  new  problems,  which  have  no  parallel  before  in  history,  are  cropping 
up,  and  solutions  have  to  be  found  for  them.  The  children  and  youth,  who  are 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  today,  will  face  these  problems  in  the 
future.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  world  will  be  like  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  hence.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  today.  So  the 
question  is  how  we  are  to  prepare  ourselves,  in  mind  and  body  to  face  that 
future.  If  we  continue  to  be  in  an  old  rut  in  our  thinking,  we  can  neither 
understand  the  new  world  nor  participate  in  building  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  lose  our  old  moorings,  we  will  become  uprooted.  That  is  also  not  right, 
because  human  beings  are  like  plants  and  it  is  not  easy  to  transplant  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  human  beings  are  uprooted  from  their  own  cultural 
environment,  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  put  down  roots  elsewhere.  We  live  in 
India  and  you  are  here  in  Aligarh  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  We  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  our  own  environment.  In  a  sense,  the  whole  of  India  is  our  heritage.  It  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  Madras  belongs  only  to  the  people  who  live  there  or  U.P. 
only  to  its  population.  The  whole  of  India  is  our  heritage  and  we  can  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  the  world  belongs  to  every  human  being,  to  all  of  us.  The 
old  narrow-mindedness  is  gradually  disappearing.  Earlier  a  peasant  regarded 
everything  outside  his  own  village  as  foreign.  It  was  not  really  his  fault.  That 
was  the  kind  of  life  that  he  led.  Now  that  travel  and  communications  have 
become  so  easy.  People  go  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  their  horizons 
are  broadening.  They  are  now  able  to  think  of  their  whole  country  as  one. 

Now  the  world  is  shrinking.  We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  to  understand 
and  participate  in  the  task  of  building  a  new  world.  All  kinds  of  strange  things 
are  happening,  good  and  bad,  in  the  world.  In  the  political  field,  you  hear  of 
cold  war  and  the  world  divided  into  two  armed  camps.  We  decided  to  keep 
away  from  them  and  to  be  friendly  to  all  the  countries,  even  if  we  were  not  in 
agreement  with  all  of  them.  Anyhow,  we  did  not  want  to  get  into  military 
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alliances.  Gradually,  the  world  has  begun  to  accept  our  idea  of  non-alignment 
and  even  those  who  were  wary  of  it  in  the  beginning,  now  agree  that  it  is  a 
sound  policy.  This  is  in  the  political  field. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  internal  tensions  in  the  world.  There  is  an  argument 
about  the  role  of  science  versus  humanities,  in  the  educational  system.  Why 
are  they  both  equally  essential?  Those  who  lean  heavily  towards  one  and  fail  to 
understand  the  other,  remain  incomplete.  The  world  belongs  to  science  today. 
We  cannot  do  without  it.  But  in  my  opinion,  to  have  only  science  and  ignore 
everything  else,  is  also  not  right.  There  has  to  be  a  proper  synthesis  between 
the  two,  and  a  bridge  has  to  be  built  between  the  past  and  the  present,  the  old 
and  the  new.  We  cannot  give  up  the  past,  because  we  are  bom  out  of  it.  It  is 
neither  proper  nor  possible  to  ignore  it.  If  we  fail  to  understand  the  new  age, 
then  we  cannot  fit  into  it.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  build  a  bridge  between  the 
past  and  the  present. 

Take  India  for  instance.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  hundreds  of  problems 
before  us.  We  plan  for  the  future  and  try  to  build,  through  the  Five  Year  Plans, 
a  bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  the  peasants  in  the  villages  and 
the  city-folk,  because  the  times  are  now  gone  when  people  could  live  in  isolated 
groups  or  pockets.  In  the  past,  we  could  talk  of  some  countries  being  our 
neighbours.  But  now  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  called  a 
neighbour.  There  is  no  country  which  you  cannot  reach  within  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours.  You  can  reach  the  most  distant  countries  within  a  day.  So  in  this  situation, 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  are  neighbours  of  one  another  now.  But  though 
this  has  in  fact  become  a  reality,  the  human  mind  is  yet  to  grasp  this  fact,  and 
continues  to  be  in  an  old  rut.  This  is  a  strange  thing.  In  one  sense,  the  idea  of 
one  world  is  fast  becoming  a  reality  due  to  the  advance  in  science  and  technology. 
But  the  human  mind  is  backward  and  is  shackled  by  old  prejudices  and  is 
unable  to  progress,  though  it  is  that  very  mind  which  has  given  this  new  image 
to  the  world  and  has  discovered  and  invented  new  things  in  science  and 
technology.  This  is  indeed  a  strange  dilemma. 

Then  there  are  other  complications,  religious  complications  and  what  not. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  dilemma  about  what  religion  an  individual 
should  follow.  Every  individual  should  be  free  to  follow  any  religion  that  he 
likes.  But  when  a  religion  creates  barriers,  it  cannot  fit  into  the  modem  world 
because,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  become 
neighbours  and  those  who  fail  to  grasp  this  will  become  backward.  This  is 
how  India  had  become  backward  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  for  we  forgot  the 
outside  world  and  in  our  conceit  and  pride  felt  that  we  had  nothing  more  to 
learn,  while  the  world  advanced. 

In  short,  we  must  get  out  of  our  mental  rut  and  understand  the  modem 
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world.  In  a  sense,  a  spirit  of  nationalism  is  essential  for  any  country.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  looking  to  the  situation  in  the  world,  nationalism  is 
not  enough.  We  have  to  proceed  beyond  that  because,  as  I  told  you,  the  entire 
world  is  our  heritage  now,  not  merely  the  country  that  we  are  born  in.  However, 
at  the  moment,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  in  India,  even  to  retain  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 
We  are  often  engrossed  in  petty  issues,  squabbles,  in  the  name  of  province  or 
religion,  though  they  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  at  all.  By  giving  a 
religious  garb  to  these  things,  they  demean  their  own  religion  as  well  as  politics 
and  nationalism. 

So  these  are  the  dilemmas  before  us.  What  is  the  solution?  There  are  only 
two  possibilities,  one  is  education  and  the  other  is  through  experience.  It  is 
important,  whether  education  moulds  the  minds  in  progressive  thinking  and 
expands  their  horizons  or  shackles  them  in  a  rut.  Many  of  you  are  in  universities 
today.  The  bits  of  knowledge  that  you  acquire  there,  is  not  as  important  as  to 
how  your  minds  are  moulded  and  whether  you  acquire  the  ability  to  go  ahead. 
The  process  of  education  does  not  end  with  the  few  years  in  school  and  college. 
Those  who  feel  that  by  acquiring  a  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree,  their  education  is 
complete,  do  not  go  very  far.  That  is  merely  a  beginning,  a  time  for  moulding 
and  training  of  the  mind  for  the  future.  Ultimately,  a  human  being  learns  through 
experience  of  every  kind,  mental,  emotional,  etc.  The  greatest  educational 
process  in  India,  for  the  older  generation  has  been  the  freedom  movement,  in 
which  most  of  you  could  not  have  participated.  It  was  a  tremendous  experience 
which  shook  millions  of  Indians  to  the  core.  We  had  a  wonderful  leader  in 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  could  inspire  millions  by  the  magic  of  his  personality, 
and  infused  life  into  lifeless  human  beings.  It  was  an  extraordinary  experience, 
and  our  great  good  fortune  that  we  had  such  a  leader. 

So  man  learns  from  experience  and  something  from  education,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  in  itself  is  an  education,  if  we  are  able  to  learn  from 
it  and  do  not  close  our  minds  to  it.  It  is  very  important  for  the  mind  to  be  alert 
and  alive  because  the  moment  it  becomes  stagnant,  the  individual  or  a  nation 
stops  growing.  We  often  blame  the  French,  the  British  and  the  Portuguese  for 
the  oppression  and  wrongs  they  inflicted  upon  India.  But  the  fact  is  that  India 
had  become  stagnant  and  stopped  growing.  If  we  become  uprooted  or  forget 
our  basic  principles,  religious  or  something  else,  and  deny  them,  we  are  bound 
to  become  weak  and  get  carried  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  change  with  the  changing  times,  in  this 
world  full  of  turmoil  and  upheaval,  where  will  we  be?  We  will  become  stagnant. 
If  you  study  the  history  of  India,  you  will  find  that  the  periods  of  her  downfall 
coincided  with  the  times  when  her  mind  was  closed  and  stagnant  while  she 
grew  to  the  peaks  of  her  glory  when  the  world  was  her  oyster.  Now  willy-nilly 
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the  whole  world  has  become  our  field  of  action  and  unless  we  understand  it 
and  grow  with  it,  we  will  become  backward.  This  is  a  ruthless  world,  which 
has  no  mercy  for  those  who  are  weak  and  backward.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
we  can  go  ahead  by  shouting  slogans  or  making  a  noise.  We  have  to  compete 
with  strong  and  powerful  nations,  competition  not  in  a  wrong  sense,  but  in  a 
healthy  way.  You  must  understand  these  things  and  pay  attention  to  them, 
because  we  tend  to  be  engrossed  in  petty  squabbles,  and  preoccupations  and 
internal  tensions  often  shackle  our  minds  and  thought. 

Let  me  give  you  a  small  example.  Nowadays  even  a  small  election  creates 
a  stir.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  but  if  half  of  that  enthusiasm  was  to  be  shown 
for  work,  we  would  be  able  to  make  great  progress.  But  the  heat  generated  by 
elections  cools  off  pretty  fast. 

You  are  reading  or  teaching  in  a  famous  university  in  India.  What  is  the 
picture  of  the  future  that  you  have  before  you?  Every  individual  has  a  certain 
picture  of  the  future.  You  cannot  go  ahead  by  repeating  things  learnt  by  rote. 
We  plan  for  the  present,  but  more  so,  for  the  future.  Please  do  not  be  under  the 
impression  that  we  plan  only  for  the  next  five  years  under  the  Five  Year  Plans. 
We  plan  for  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years  and  have  to  constantly  keep  in 
mind  a  picture  of  what  the  situation  in  the  country  will  be  then.  We  have  to  plan 
the  kind  of  society  that  we  wish  to  build,  the  relationship  between  the  villages 
and  the  cities,  between  agriculture  and  industries,  and  what  our  social  services 
ought  to  be  like.  When  we  are  planning  the  development  of  Delhi,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  what  Delhi  will  be  like  twenty  years  hence.  We  have  to  look 
ahead,  to  where  we  wish  to  go  particularly  when  the  pace  of  technological 
change  is  so  rapid  that  while  great  progress  is  possible,  it  can  lead  to  complete 
ruin  and  wreak  havoc  too. 

I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  to  explain  to  you  that  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  in  any  form,  in  the  name  of  religion  or  nationalism  or  anything 
else,  should  be  avoided.  In  the  changing  world  of  today,  groupism  and  creating 
barriers  are  undesirable  and  leads  to  a  stinting  of  a  country’s  growth.  When  I 
see  little  children  I  think  of  the  new  world  that  will  emerge  before  them.  I  can 
guess  what  it  will  be  like,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  new  changes 
will  have  occurred  in  the  world.  We  must  be  prepared  for  them,  in  order  to 
face  the  new  challenges  and  to  participate  in  them.  So  I  feel  happy  and  also  a 
little  sad,  happy  for  the  generation  which  will  witness  great  changes  and  sad 
because  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see  them.  But  why  should  I  complain?  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  in  my  time.  Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  complaining.  But  still 
we  cannot  help  feeling  the  desire  to  do  and  see  more. 

Well,  you  have  invited  me  to  inaugurate  your  library,  which  is  a  very 
auspicious  task  because  a  library  is  a  symbol  of  books,  of  knowledge,  of  the 
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world  of  ideas,  old  and  new.  So  there  should  be  libraries  everywhere. 

I  often  complain  about  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  reading  books  is  not 
common  in  India.  I  do  not  mean  novels,  though  even  those  are  not  read  by 
everyone.  But  very  few  of  the  other  kinds  of  books  are  read,  by  and  large.  This 
can  be  judged  by  the  number  of  books  that  are  published  and  sold  in  India.  Very 
few  people  read  even  the  newspapers  compared  to  the  other  countries  which 
is  not  a  good  thing.  Reading  should  become  a  habit  because  it  refreshes  the 
mind  and  keeps  its  windows  open.  So  a  library  is  a  symbol  of  all  these  things. 

You  have  named  the  library  after  Maulana  Azad,  who  was  a  great  man  in 
many  ways.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  he  was  also  a  strange  man,  a  bridge 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  belonged  to  the  old  world 
and  was  moulded  by  his  education  and  thinking  of  a  bygone  age.  But  his  intellect 
was  so  sharp  that  his  emotions  and  mind  could  break  through  the  barriers 
while  the  roots  were  intact  in  the  past,  and  easily  grasped  the  facts  of  modem 
science  and  other  developments.  Well,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  a  strange  and 
an  extraordinary  human  being  of  a  very  high  calibre.  It  is  right  and  proper  that 
his  name  should  adorn  this  library,  because  it  will  keep  his  memory  fresh  in 
your  minds.  Most  of  you  belong  to  a  later  generation  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
all  of  us  to  remember  and  cherish  his  memory,  not  merely  because  he  was  a 
great  man  but  because  of  the  talents  that  he  possessed  and  the  tremendous 
impact  he  had  on  the  thinking  of  India’s  youth  during  the  revolutionary  era  of 
her  freedom  struggle.  So  I  am  happy  about  your  choice  of  a  name. 

The  entire  programme  has  been  thrown  out  of  gear  since  I  have  spoken 
for  so  long.  I  shall  now  press  a  button  and  I  believe  something  will  happen. 
Nobody  can  see  it  from  here.  But  sometimes  things  have  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
I  have  spoken  for  so  long.  [Childem  shout  out]  What  I  said  was  meant  for 
children,  not  grown  ups.  [Applause]  [Childem  shout  out:  Chacha  Nehru,  please 
address  us]55 

Translation  ends] 


55.  See  fn  52  in  this  section. 
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151.  In  Aligarh:  Importance  of  Girls’  Education56 

atqP  #,57  RTf  qeqf  aft  qpft, 

t  anp  qir  q?ttp  t  qff  Tjtt  %  anqT  qifft?  ttit  tr  q?  ftq  gq  Tmf  q?f 
"^rr^TT  2JT  aft  amt  qt  ftWFT  qiFqT  STT  [ttt]  qqfft?  Ft  qq?  pt  qt  qFqfP  tp 
qtfiq  tft?q  q?q  to  ftm  aft  qqt  if  i  tr  i  qfqT  fit  qgq  q?Ft  qq  qqq 
it  qif  %i 

Ftt  t?T  t  q§q  Tift  qtt  anpqpt  ?t  ■#  |  qqfft?  qifqqi-qFt  Ft  Rtf  qt 
nit  PFli  'jfT  1%  ttfP  t?  q#  qq  ?n  qqffqj  ETOP  q?  qp,  anPltt  t?  qp  gqt  3FFt 
tp  qt  HFqiHI  I  tft?q  FEFT  an  W  if  ftt  Ft  aft  qt-qi  q?FT  q?Ft  I,  qsqf  q? t , 
■fit  qt,  TTtf  qt  aft  Pt  q>iH  ildl  %  if  Pit  aFST  ildi  %  pq  ?3TT  q?FT  qt  i)<a  t I 
gq  qtf  it  #q  tit  Pit  arqq  #ili  qq  if  iter  %  i  pfiq  tp  art  it,  qqiP 
ant  it  %  anri  qt  int  q?HT  %,  qnfr  qqnn  i,  qqq  qq  qif  i§T  qq,  arm  fp 
qq,  t?T  qt  qsi  t  pq  qir  qt  #q  tnt  qqq  qt  It  it  tsr  qpT  i  i  tt  it  anri  t$T 
qt  qp  qqq?m  gan  pq  ip  qqnn  %  i  artt  gqi  qq?  qpn  gm  pt,  p?  i  q^tf 
tmqT  sit,  ,’3nt  fi^FtFr  qq  qqT  qtt  if  i  tin  %,  qp  qq?  q?Fn  i  aft  qqq?  fit 
#gqT  %,  ftm  iFn  %  aft  trtw  pftttf  qt  itm  i  qirfq?  qfftif  qq  mt  nit 
nit  ttet  qq  aft  it  ftqR  I,  pnq  i  ft?  pFftif  trip  qr  pm  arqr  iratt  t 
q?qi  i  i  it  qqiP  itq?itq?  qq  qq  Fqii  pitm  int  if  qqq  qqi  qt,  #i  i 

pfit  mtf  qiq  pf  %  ft  qsif  i?T  t  arqff  it  aftr  tr%  ttq  it  i  artr  nq^ 
(tq  nit  ittt  i,  arqt  qirr  nit  i,  Ttq  qq>-qq^  qst  %  ftq  it,  pf^-qqfttf  §t?t 
qq,  tlq  qq,  qnqft  arqt  ptf  t  q?t  qq  ttqq  ftt  1 5^  an§Tt  i  it  qntn  qF,  qqffq> 
eHKi  ^?t  q^q  qir  i  aftr  q^q  qet  i  fq  t§T  t  pf^-qffttf  q^q  i,  aftr  qst  qnt 
i  1  [itf]  qt  q^i  qqT  qqpq  t  iqpFT  qqqr,  w  qqqr  qttq  %  tftq  gt  an§n 
i  q^q  qqr  t  it  PTtnT,  artt  q?qT  Ptran  i,  artt  qgq  qrat  i  1  tt  t  arw  q?-  qt 
qqtp  i,  m  tr  artt  anqt  qp  ftprqT,  q^tfq  qqq  gq,  ftqt  qqq  gq  ftt  qqq 
it  qt  qt  t  aqqi  qr,  tit  w  it  qt  i  1  tt  qq  tiq  qw  t  qgq  qii  it  w  i, 
q§q  nit  aft  qft-qttqf  qqtanqtiiqqrFqit^Tt  qst  qnt  t  int 
tratqq,  Fp  qtftP  1  artr  qq?  q^  qrq  nit  gi  i,  Fmt  t§T  t  qqqt  ttt  q^qf  ft 
t^rrp  qq  qqq  qif  §3n  i  1  qif  qt  i  t  q?iqT  f,  aft  t§T  t  qq?  i  qqfft?  aitt  t 
ftrnt  qttttqqtt^qittti,  qftir  qntf  %,  tt  qtr  tr  if  qntt  %  1  tti  q^t 
qq  tit,  ftrat  qqT  ittt  %  qqqq  tp-?p  itqr  i?  ttt  ftrqt  iftr  qrfiq  tt?  qst 


56.  Speech  inaugurating  the  Kamala  Nehru  Hostel  of  Sri  Tika  Ram  Kanya  Mahavidyalaya, 
Aligarh,  UP,  6  December  1960.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5544,  NM  No.  1264. 

5  7 .  Babulal  Agarwal . 
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3  RtT  #R#  #R7tFR)#RT#,  ##tRRTpfRttRRRR#l#T,  #FR  W  RJR  RT# 
RT#  ^$T  #  RR  T#  t,  RRR#  R5  ^PTRK  |  f#RT,  R^T  #7  RSTRT I 

FR  TO  ##  TFT  RT#  RTT  RRtF  RFR>-Rf1#>RT  RE#  FR1#  R£R  RtT  R##R  #  RT 
T#tR#  #,  RRR#  FR  RR#  RT#  1 1  #t  Tf#  #t  RFT  RtsFT  1#RRT  % RFT  RR# 

RR I  RTR  R#  t#  RF  TITR  R^F  RtRR  I,  RRRT  f#RRT  t,  R#f  #t  FR1#  RFT  R§R  RR#R 
RT#  I,  RRR#  #tRR  f#RRT  %,  FR  TO  %§T  %  TTTt  RE#f  R#  R#f  fRRRT  ##pT  RR1R 

gRR#  RtRR  ##t  I,  ww,  t^f#  rt-rir  r#  rrr  rr#  I  ##fr  rrtr  g#  r(rr  #rt 

%,  rhm  #  t#R  ^ir  ^fRT  R#t?  RF  <|R  R#  RtRR  ##t  %  <2ftT  RERt  Rif  R#t  ##t  I  #t  <aiR 
^  RF  #tRR  §RT  f#  R#  ?  #t  RRT  FR#t  #TRTR  RRTR  #  R#  RT  FR#  #ST  #  R#  FRT#  I 

#t  f#  rtr  rr#  rrr  #  Rp  rrrt  I  #?t  rt  f#R,  rrfr  #  ftfR,  R#t  RT#f  RR#t  I 
#$T  R#  I  #t  FRf#R  RR#  RTR#  F#5TT  FR  RTR  R#  R#  %  FR#  #?T  #,  FR#  RRTR  #, 
RRTR  %  %  RRRR  RR  #tR  #  #$T  RT  #  #tR,  R#f#  FR#  1%tt  ^-^frt  fejr?  ?qc[# 
RtRTT  #RT  ##3#  RTT,  RF#  RTT,  #R#  RR,  #RTT  Ft#RTTI#tt#TTT3RRTR#F##tRTR 
RRRT  #  ##  RF  RTRT  RT I RRTR  RR,  RRR#  RRT  RTTRT  %  I  RT#  RTRT  RPR  RTTRT  |? 
Rt#  R#  #RT  RTTRT,  RRFR  R#,  #3T  R#  #RT  RTTRT,  FR  RTF  %  FtRT  %  I  #t  gR  RFT  % 
t#RR#  T|R  RF-tRTR  %  #RTT  Ft#  ##  f#T  RFRF  RFTR  #9T  I,  FR#  f^FRFT  WR  FRTR 
RRR  t,  R##  R  R#F  RRR  RT#  #§T  RR,  RRRT  RR,  pR  FR#  RRRRT  Ft,  #§T  RTT  #t  I  #t 
f#T  RTFt  %  RR#  1%  R#  JR? 

Rt  f#<  RT  R#  Rt#  RE#  RTT^R  FtRT  %  ##-##,  RfT  RTFRT  %  Rff%  R5t  FRT’RRT  I 
RRt,  RRT  RR%  IfRT  RRR  %  #F-S£T  RR#?  R^RRTR  R#,  #T  ^%,  RR  RRT  T| 
3T#  ’ft  RTRT I  Rtft  RTF  feWff  RTRT  %  I  <JR  #Rt  Tt  f>tRRR  ^Slft  #T  RTF 
R3t  %  F*f  RR%  ^§T  RRt  Tf  tRRJR  RR  TFRT  I,  #R  R  4t  fRRRT,  RRR  f  ^  PTRRT 
RRffiF  Rt  RRR  FtRT  %  I  RRT  #  3T^t  Ft#  %,  #Rt  gR  RRT  #R  RT#  $  If  %  #Rt 
Rt  RRR  #R  R#  FtRT  I  RRT  #-RTT  RE%  f*MR><  Rt  RRR  #R  #RT  I  fi[R%  I 
Ttt  #  RRR  R5t  fRRRR  RRRT  RRR  #RT  t  #T  FR-FR  R)  RRRT  I  FR  RR#  #3T  RTt 
ft#  RTRt  RR  #?T  R#  RRTRT  RTF#,  FR#  RTRf  RR,  RR#t  RRR  Ft  FR#  I  R#  RRRT,  RR) 
RRR  I  Rt  RR  Rt  #  RTRT  %  #1  R#  ^§#  ^  I 

RR  fFR'! 


[Translation  begins: 

Mr.  Chairman,58  Dear  Children, 

I  have  come  to  your  college  today  with  great  alacrity,  because  I  wanted  to 
meet  all  of  you  for  a  short  while  and  also  to  show  myself  to  you  and  because 


58.  See  fn  57  in  this  section. 
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we  ought  to  know  one  another.  But  I  have  very  little  time,  and  on  top  of  it,  I 
have  arrived  late.  So  there  is  no  time  to  say  very  much. 

A  great  deal  is  happening  in  India  today.  The  young  boys  and  girls  of  today 
do  not  know  the  India  of  pre-independence  days.  You  have  been  bom,  and  are 
living  in  free  India.  But  freedom  brings  its  own  responsibilities,  which  have  to 
be  shared  by  the  old  and  the  young  alike.  That  requires  special  training.  Even 
when  you  play,  you  can  excel  only  when  you  have  the  right  training  for  it.  That 
is  why  you  have  to  go  to  schools  and  colleges,  to  prepare  yourselves,  to  make 
yourselves  strong  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  the  nation  and  society.  A  country  ’s 
growth  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  its  people  are  prepared  to  do.  We 
want  to  build  a  bright  and  shining  new  India.  You  heard  a  song  at  the  beginning, 
sung  by  little  children  about  our  beloved  Hindustan.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  and  that  requires  preparation  and  training.  That  applies  specially  to  young 
girls  because  in  the  past,  their  education  was  neglected,  and  in  my  opinion  girls 
exert  a  greater  influence  on  society,  than  boys  do.  So  a  society  can  grow  in  the 
right  direction  only  when  our  girls  are  fully  prepared  to  participate  in  the  national 
tasks. 

Therefore,  the  first  requirement  is  good  education  for  everyone  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  available  to  everyone  at  the  moment,  which  is  not  a  good 
thing.  Every  single  boy  and  girl  in  the  country,  in  the  villages  as  well  as  the 
cities,  must  get  an  opportunity  to  be  educated.  I  hope  that  it  will  happen  very 
soon.  But  ours  is  a  huge  country  with  millions  of  boys  and  girls  and  their 
number  keeps  increasing.  There  is  no  argument  about  it.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
make  arrangements  for  everyone  immediately,  but  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  it  in  a  few  years.  A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  As  you  reminded  me 
just  now,  I  have  come  to  this  college  after  25  years —  How  many? — 23?,  no, 
23  years,  and  it  has  grown  a  lot  in  this  period.  The  number  of  girls  reading  here 
is  growing,  similarly,  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  going  to  schools  and  colleges 
is  increasing  all  over  the  country.  But  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  very  small  children  in  the  country.  Some  arrangements 
have  been  made  here,  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  A  child’s  education 
begins  when  he  is  very  small.  By  the  time  he  is  a  little  older,  it  is  too  late.  It  is 
important  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  playing  and  learning  for  little  children 
and  there  should  be  very  little  difference  between  the  two.  Each  should  help 
the  other.  Anyhow,  we  are  trying  to  lay  the  foundations  of  basic  education  in 
India  just  now. 

At  the  moment,  as  I  said,  four  and  a  half  crores  of  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  schools  and  colleges  all  over  India  and  we  are  trying  to  increase  the  number. 
So  you  are  getting  an  opportunity  to  study.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  a  very 
special  opportunity  which  is  not  available  to  all  the  children  in  the  country. 
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Society  is  giving  you  this  opportunity,  which  is  denied  to  many  others.  So  you 
have  to  do  something  in  return  for  the  country  and  society.  You  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  great  debt  that  you  owe  to  society  which  has  given  you  the 
opportunity  to  be  educated,  to  play,  and  to  prepare  yourselves.  You  must  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  the  repay  your  debt  by  serving  the  country 
and  society  when  you  grow  up.  India  is  a  vast  country  and  there  are  millions  of 
tasks  that  need  to  be  done.  Each  one  of  you  must  take  up  something  useful  and 
productive.  Do  you  understand? 

I  think  the  children  are  tired.  I  am  sure  they  want  to  get  up  and  play,  what 
do  you  say?  Is  it  better  to  sit  or  run  around?  No  answer.  Anyhow,  I  am  leaving 
for  Delhi  in  a  little  while.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  and  please  remember  that 
everything  that  you  do  must  be  done  together,  in  play  or  work.  If  you  play  by 
yourself,  it  will  not  be  enjoyable.  You  must  play  together  with  the  others, 
similarly,  you  must  work  together  too  and  do  it  laughing.  We  do  not  wish  to 
build  a  country  of  people  who  cry  or  moan,  but  one  full  of  laughter.  Anything 
that  you  do  laughing  seems  easy.  All  right,  so  I  go  now.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  seen  you. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


152.  To  D.G  Karve:  Poona  Visit59 


December  6,  1960 


My  dear  Professor  Karve, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  3rd.60  Your  previous  letter  dated  November 
15th  also  reached  me.  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  it.  The  reason  was 
that  I  could  not  decide  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to  Poona  on 
the  date  suggested  by  you.  I  am  still  not  quite  clear  about  it.  I  should  like  to  go, 
of  course,  to  Poona,  but  my  programme  is  so  heavy  that  a  doubt  arises  about 
my  capacity.  However,  I  shall  try  to  find  out  soon  if  I  can  go  and  shall  write  to 
you  again. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


59.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Poona,  Ganeshkhmd,  Poona.  PMS,  File  No. 
8/159/60-PMP,  Public  Section. 

60 .  See  Appendix  20 . 
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1 53.  At  Madrasi  Education  Society  Association61 

Mr.  Chairman,62  Friends  and  Children, 

You  have  just  been  told  that  it  is  unusual  for  me  to  visit  schools  in  Delhi  or 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  laying  foundation  stones.  Not  that  I  do  not  like 
going  to  such  functions  but  it  is  a  little  beyond  my  capacity  to  visit  all  the 
schools  in  Delhi  and  other  places.  Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  come  here  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  is  good  to  see  bright  young  faces  and  the 
older  I  get  the  more  I  like  seeing  bright  young  faces.  Secondly,  I  am  sorry  to 
confess,  that  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  been  to  this  part  of  Delhi 
before.  And  I  thought  this  would  be  an  opportunity  for  me  to  at  least  have  a 
glimpse  of  this  addition  to  New  Delhi. 

From  the  account,  I  have  heard,  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  this 
Madrasi  Education  Society  Association,  it  shows,  that  from  the  tender  sapling 
that  it  was  in  the  early  twenties  how  it  has  grown  big  and  strong  nurtured  by 
devoted  service  of  large  numbers  of  people,  of  two  or  may  be  three  generations. 
Anything  that  grows  in  this  way  is  strong,  because  it  is  not  a  flashy  thing  to 
suddenly  build  up.  We  have  a  habit  often  of  planning  in  a  big  way,  trying  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  then  not  keeping  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  far  better  to  start 
in  a  small  way  and  grow  big  with  effort  in  service  and  work,  then  you  have 
strong  roots  and  it  is  obvious,  that  your  society  has  strong  and  deep  roots  and 
as  can  be  seen  by  all  the  work  it  has  done  in  the  last,  what  is  it,  nearly  forty 
years,  and  by  the  evident  health  of  your  institution  at  the  present  moment.  So, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  your  society  and  those  who  supported  and  apparently 
there  are  very  large  number  of  people  who  help  and  cooperate  with  it.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  all  of  them,  on  these  fine  institutions  that  have  grown  up. 

You  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  manner  of  big  problems,  integration  of 
India,  languages  and  other.  They  are  important  problems  of  course,  very 
important  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  some  confidence,  that  behind  all  this 
sometimes  shouting  and  controversy  that  goes  on  in  the  country,  those  problems 
are  going  forward  towards  proper  solutions,  that  is,  the  forces  at  work  all  over 
India  are  working  to  that  end  of  integration  of  all  the  people  in  India  or  instead 
of  petty  controversies  and  conflicts  in  regard  to  language  or  languages,  we  are 


61.  Speech  while  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  school  of  the  Madrasi  Education 
Association  in  East  Vinay  Nagar,  New  Delhi,  10  December  1960.  NMML,  AIR  tapes, 
TS  No.  5775,  NM  No.  1290. 

62 .  C .  R.  Pattabhi  Raman,  Congress  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Kumbakonam,  Madras,  and  President 
of  the  Madrasi  Education  Association.  See  The  Hindustan  Times ,  p.  5  and  The  Hindu ,  p. 
7,  of  1 1  December  1 960. 
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going  forward  to  languages  the  people  who  speak  them  cooperating  together, 
helping  each  other  in  the  advance  of  all  our  national  languages.  Nothing  has 
seemed  to  me  so  unnecessary  and  so  wasteful  as  often  the  controversy  about 
languages  in  India.  We  began,  you  will  remember  by  declaring  fourteen,  I 
think,  languages  in  our  Constitution,  as  our  national  languages,  and  even  so  we 
went  further,  and  recognised  in  a  way,  those  languages  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Schedule  of  the  Constitution  and  said  that  primary  education  etc.,  should 
be  given  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  boy  or  girl.  For  educational  reasons  we 
said  that  because  education  should  start  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  for  other 
reasons  also.  Our  whole  approach  in  regard  to  India  I  believe,  I  am  correct  in 
saying — has  never  been  to  what  shall  I  say,  to  create  some  kind  of  dull, 
monotonous  similarity  of  everybody,  that  all  should  be  alike. 

We  have  naturally  laid  stress  on  the  essential  unity  of  India.  But  we  have 
always  cared  for  the  rich  variety  of  India  and  we  have  felt  that  a  unity  base  and 
recognising  the  variety  is  a  far  stronger  thing  and  far  more  healthy  for  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  India,  than  in  an  attempt  to  produce  some  kind  of  enforced 
uniformity.  There  is  a  difference  between  unity  and  uniformity.  Unity  is 
something  deeper  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind.  Uniformity  is  often  just  an  outward 
semblance  without  possibly  anything,  any  depth  in  it,  just  like,  let  us  say,  many 
of  you  here  or  many  others  go  about  in  European  attire,  that  is,  in  outward 
uniformity  in  clothes  does  not  make  any  difference  to  your  mind  or  heart,  you 
do  not  become  Europeans  nor  I.  So,  it  is  a  good  thing  you  want  to  wear 
various  clothes,  various  types  of  clothing  etc.  that  is  a  rather  superficial  example, 
I  give  you,  but  there  is  a  difference,  between  uniformity  and  unity.  That  is 
obvious.  No  country  can  prosper,  at  any  time,  more  specially  now,  without 
that  essential  feeling  of  unity,  without  that  essential  feeling  of  holding  together 
or  sharing  in  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows. 

After  all  it  is  that  feeling,  which  may  be  described  as  nationalism.  Nationalism 
cannot  be  described  ultimately  by  boundaries,  geographical  or  other.  If  that 
feeling  is  absent,  it  is  not  nationalism,  that  is  nationalism  has  not  grown  adequately 
there,  and  I  fear  sometimes  that  we  who  take  pride  in  India,  and  in  this  spirit  of 
nationalism  although  we  are  justified,  yet  we  ourselves  do  not  live  up  to  it  often 
enough.  We  have  to  make  good.  But  nationalism  is  geography,  is  many  things, 
but  essentially,  it  is  that  feeling  of  unity,  cohesion  of  holding  together,  of 
recognising  each  other,  as  well  in  a  sense,  the  members  of  a  larger  family,  that 
is  nationalism  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Well,  to  some  extent,  all  of  us  of  course,  feel  that.  But  the  question  often 
arises,  whether  that  is  adequate,  that  is  enough,  because  you  can  only  judge  of 
this,  when  some  relatively  narrower  issue  arises,  affecting  us  or  our  area  or 
our  language  or  our  religion  or  whatever  it  is,  and  when  because  that  arises,  we 
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lay  greater  stress  on  that,  than  on  this  basic  and  larger  unity.  If  that  is  so,  if  you 
lay  greater  stress  on  that,  then  to  that  extent,  we  are  not,  we  have  not  developed 
that  essential  feeling  of  national  unity. 

It  is  always  this  kind  of,  some  kind  of  tussle  going  on  within  us,  sometimes 
in  the  name  of  religion,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  province  or  state,  sometimes 
in  the  name  of  language,  sometimes  even  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  caste,  and 
all  these,  if  these  separate  feelings  are  strong,  then  oddly  enough,  we  are  weak. 
It  is  only,  when  the  essential  feeling  of  unity  is  the  strongest  of  all  feelings,  that 
we  are  strong,  and  it  is  only  then  that  that  rich  variety  in  our  country  really  can 
progress,  because  it  can  only  progress,  within  that  larger  and  outer  sphere  of 
national  unity,  otherwise  if  we  are  essentially  weak,  well  even  the  diversities  of 
the  country  do  not  progress.  That  is  obvious.  Just  as,  if  in  order  to  attain  our 
freedom  in  India,  we  did  not  and  we  could  not  attain  freedom  province  wise. 
Oh!  this  little  part  becomes  free  that  becomes  free  that  kind  of  thing  in  an  age 
of  warfare  confusion  and  anarchy  might  happen,  it  is  a  different  matter,  but 
freedom  came  to  us  because  of  that  essential  united  effort  all  over  India  and  it 
came  as  a  whole  to  India  though  for  other  reasons  unfortunately  India  was 
partitioned  at  that  time.  There  are  special  causes  and  special  reasons.  But  broadly 
speaking,  it  is  the  sense  of  unity  which  pervaded  India  and  which  pervades 
India  now  but  in  our  united  struggle  for  freedom  it  is  impossible  to  say,  none  of 
us  can  say,  which  part  of  India  played  a  greater  part  than  any  other  part  of 
India  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  It  was  all  over,  and  it  was  that,  not  only  the 
outward  semblance  of  what  we  did  in  our  agitations  and  in  our  struggle  but 
more  so,  that  emotional  unity,  emotional  integration,  in  so  far  as  the  freedom  of 
India  was  concerned,  that  brought  freedom  to  us.  And  so  also,  in  all  our  efforts 
since  independence,  all  our  efforts  in  economic  advance,  and  strengthening 
our  country,  depend  on  that  united  effort,  and  that  basic  feeling  of  unity. 

Sometimes  I  find,  some  what  shall  I  say,  rather  unhappy  competition, 
competition  is  good,  if  it  is  done  in  a  right  way.  But  sometimes  it  takes  the  form 
of  envying  some  state  because  it  may  be  doing  well,  and  drawing  comparisons. 
That  well,  that  is,  we  are  not  being  helped  as  much  as  the  other  states.  Well,  to 
some  extent,  that  may  be  natural  of  course  because  each  person,  each  individual 
is  more  conscious  of  his  own  particular  area  than  of  the  larger  scheme  of 
things  in  India  and  there  is  no  particular  harm  in  it  if  it  is  kept  within  bounds. 
But  the  whole  point  is  that  like  freedom,  economic  progress  in  India  is  the 
economic  progress  of  India.  It  is  not  of  this  state  or  that  state.  The  progress  of 
the  state  comes  in  as  a  part  of  economic  progress  of  India.  In  a  sense,  in  a 
longer  sense,  in  a  wider  sense,  I  would  even  say  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage 
in  the  world  when  one  should  think  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  world  and 
not  of  some  parts  of  the  world  while  others  are  backward.  Because  the  part, 
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that  is  backward  in  the  world,  is  a  constant  sore  in  the  world.  It  pulls  back  the 
world.  It  is  a  cause  of  trouble,  it  is  a  cause  of  conflict  in  the  world,  just  like 
colonialisms  which  essentially  is  joining  together  of  a  strong  dominant  country 
with  relatively  backward  or  weak  country  and  the  exploitation  of  that  weak 
country  for  the  sake  of  the  former  is  bad,  bad  in  theory,  bad  in  any  way  as  you 
like,  but  essentially  that  type  of  association  is  bad  even  for  the  dominant  country 
in  the  long  run. 

That  is  a  big  thing  and  we  are  not  “one-world”  yet  and  we  cannot  think  of 
that.  Yet,  one  has  to  think  of  that.  The  time  is  coming,  when  you  cannot  ignore 
this  fact,  that  backward  countries  apart  from  the  human  aspect  of  raising  their 
people,  backward  countries  are  a  nuisance  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  ultimate 
sense  even  more  important  than  the  intellectual  approach.  And  any  person, 
who  looks  at  the  history  of  India  for  these  ups  and  downs,  with  its  numerous 
political  divisions  in  the  past,  with  its  internal  conflicts  and  all  that,  will  see 
something  much  more  real,  something  much  more  continuous  and  vital  and 
that  is,  that  inner  unity  which  has  always  characterised  India  or  Bharat  or  call 
it  what  you  like,  in  spite  of  all  the  political  divisions,  and  which  has  made  us 
grow. 

Now,  at  the  beginning,  of  this  ceremony  today,  you  have  heard  some 
beautiful  shlokas  from  the  Sanskrit.  They  are  common  to  all  of  us,  wherever 
we  may  be  in  India.  It  is  not  a  patrimony  of  the  North  or  the  South,  of  the  East 
or  the  West,  they  are  common  and  they  represent  as  much  else  represents  this 
essential  basic  common  outlook,  which  represents  the  spirit  of  India  [Applause] 
and  there  are  so  many  other  things,  one  could  say. 

It  is  odd,  that  the  very  thing,  that  has  weakened  us,  gave  us  the  element  of 
the  strength  in  the  past.  That  is,  to  say  we  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
politics  or  rather  to  political  unity.  We  were  quite  happy  apparently  in  the  past 
with  our  cultural  unity  and  did  not  mind  much,  how  politically  the  country  was 
divided  up.  Well,  that  may  have  been  so  in  the  past,  but  obviously  in  the  present 
age  one  cannot  function  in  that  way.  Political  unity  becomes  the  basis  of  other 
unities  today  and  therefore,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  not  merely  take  it 
for  granted,  but  keep  this  activity  in  mind,  the  cultivation  of  this  cultural,  of 
this  emotional  unity,  which  has  been  always  the  base  of  Indian  civilisation  and 
culture.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  to  advance  in  so  many  ways  today  brings 
out  differences,  brings  out  different  pulls.  They  are  irritating  sometimes,  they 
are  depressing.  But  I  am  not  frightened  of  that,  even  though  I  might  feel  unhappy 
at  times,  because  we  are  going  through  a  process  of  rebirth  in  India  and  every 
kind  of  birth  brings  about  labour  pains,  every  kind  of  advance  has  to  be  paid 
for,  you  can  get  nothing  worthwhile  without  paying  for  it,  and  if  you  get  it 
without  paying  for  it,  it  may  not  last,  it  may  slip  away  from  your  fingers.  So,  I 
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do  not  worry  very  much  or  if  I  worry,  it  is  a  superficial  worry  about  these 
internal  controversies  that  we  may  have.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  be  vigilant 
about  them,  so  that  they  may  not  come  too  much  in  the  way  of  our  national 
growth  and  health,  more  specially,  in  the  case  of  languages.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that,  in  a  sense,  language  has  been  ever,  in  the  distant  past,  not  something 
that  divided  us,  but  culturally  with  something  that  united  us,  whether  it  was  in 
the  northern  languages  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  which  essentially  are  just 
outgrowths  of  Sanskrit  or  the  great  Southern  languages  which  imbibe  so  much 
of  the  Sanskrit  tradition,  and  that  is  a  common  heritage  for  all  of  us  and  it 
enjoins  us  in  this  country,  which  is  a  famous  country  for  pilgrimages. 

When  I  think  of  the  past  I  see  these  vast  numbers  of  people  continuously 
throughout  the  year  travelling  though  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  from  the 
North  to  the  South  and  South  to  the  North  on  pilgrimage  mixing  with  each 
other — how  do  they  talk,  how  do  they  get  on,  what  had  they  in  common,  that 
is  something  in  common,  when  they  went  all  over  the  country  by  road 
necessarily  taking  months  and  months  in  their  journey,  meeting  each  other 
talking  to  each  other,  telling  each  other  about  their  part  of  the  country  and  how 
they  came  together,  the  essential  oneness  of  them  came  out.  This  picture  comes 
before  me  of  course,  there  was  variety,  difference,  climatically  there  is  difference 
and  so  many  other  ways.  But  they  found  a  common  humanity  and  common 
nationality  in  spite  of  political  divisions. 

So,  language  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  this  essential  thing,  much  else  is 
to  going  in  the  way  now  or  in  the  future,  when  our  languages  will  develop  ever, 
more  than  they  have  done  and  in  doing  so  will  come  nearer  to  each  other,  more 
and  more  people  will  know,  more  than  their  own  mother  tongue  other  languages 
too,  and  more  and  more  people  will  come,  will  travel  and  will  mix  with  each 
other  and  work  with  each  other. 

All  these,  therefore,  are  passing  phases,  the  troubles  of  today.  They  have 
no  place  in  the  picture  of  the  future  of  India.  So,  one  looks  forward  to  that 
future  with  a  measure  of  confidence  and  faith  in  the  future,  in  that  future. 

Now,  obviously  in  many  points  of  view,  whether  it  is  economic,  whether 
it  is  social,  whether  it  is  linguistic,  whether  it  is  any  other,  education  plays  a 
highly  important  part  and  more  important  than  all  that  I  have  mentioned  thus 
far,  is  the  part  that  education  plays  in  character  building  of  a  people.  We  are  a 
great  people  in  numbers,  but  let  us  not  be  deluded,  it  is  not  numbers  that  count 
in  the  world,  but  quality,  not  quantity.  And  if  India  has  survived  innumerable 
crises  in  the  past,  it  is  in  a  large  measure  through  that  quality  which  persisted  in 
the  Indian  people  or  in  some  of  them  and,  therefore,  1  feel  that  all  this  business 
of  examinations  of  this  and  that  necessary  as  it  might  be  to  test,  but  the  whole 
function  of  a  school  and  a  college  is  to  develop  that  quality  in  the  individual.  If 
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India  has,  as  I  believe  it  has,  men  and  women  of  quality,  then,  it  is  well  with 
India.  I  do  not  care  what  happens  after  that.  If  it  has  not  got  them,  then  all  your 
fine  buildings  and  fine  professions  will  not  help  too  much.  I  think,  there  is  a 
recognition  of  all  this,  now  widely  recognised. 

One  thing,  I  think,  is  not  quite  so  adequately  recognised,  that  the  process 
of  education  must  begin  almost  from,  well,  birth  onwards  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
first  year  or  two  of  birth.  It  does  not  begin  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  when  we 
send  a  child  to  school  usually.  It  begins  much  earlier  and  the  real  formative 
period  of  the  child  is  there.  I  think  that  too  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood 
and  recognised.  That  is  the  care  of  the  child,  the  physical  care,  the  mental  and 
emotional  care  of  the  child,  so  that  food  foundations  may  be  laid  down  for  the 
future.  Now,  the  care  of  the  child  requires  apart  from  the  usual  things,  competent 
people  knowing  what  the  care  of  the  child  is  or  should  be.  We  have  not  got 
today,  we  have  got  individuals  so  good  and  every  father  and  mother  of  course 
would  look  after  his  or  her  child.  But  nevertheless,  there  has  to  be  introduced 
in  the  lowest  stage  call  it  nursery  schools  or  others,  some  measure  or  expert 
knowledge  in  that,  that  too  I  hope  that  will  come. 

Well,  you  will  forgive  me  for  this  discrimination  which  perhaps  is  not  very 
much  is  placed  here  and  which  I  am  afraid  must  have  bored  exceedingly  the 
children  who  are  sitting  here.  I  would  like  to  address  the  children.  I  suppose 
most  of  the  children  here  at  least  and  many  of  you  too  understand  Hindi.  So,  I 
must  say  some  few  words  in  Hindi  especially  to  the  children.  And  if  the  grown 
ups  are  bored  they  can  just  look  away.  [Applause] 

wt  T^fr, 

r#  ft#  R#  R#f  rtt  #rrr  gfr  Rff  tj#  ##  1 1  tjr  3  %  r§r  #r  rur  %  Rf#R 
#  R#  #  3ffr  rtr  $tft  R  TFTf  if,  Rwil  -i-'k  if,  rft  #ji  Rff  rttr  %  r# 

t-RRT,  Rf#R,  ’JTR,  Rf?RR-3fk  RFT  R#  t,  RRR  R#f  t  RTF-RTF  Rf,  R'JRTf  R  #T 
RRF  I  Rf  Rwll  3TFT  RRi  tt)ii  RT  R^JRT  s?f  -Jtldl  %  RTTR  RR  ■3TlT  RRf  % RTR  fiTr# 
i  -Rfr  RJp  ^  RTR  tf,  Rep  ^  RTR  ^  |  pff  ^TTf  ijrf  jTTR 
%  RTR  RTTR  FRTR  RRT  %,  RT%  RF  Rf#R  %  R#  3RRjff,  Rl%  TJTR  feRlRR  RFIF  % 
3T#,  R#  RRT,  R#  RfifRR  3TR  RF  RRT  Rf  FRTR  %,  RTR  R§T  Rf  %  TPRT-TffFT 
RF  fRTRRR  I?  TJR  RT3ff,  TP#  RRf  RR1R  ff  RTRf,  R#R  %  Rf#  RT  #R  R#T  % 
RT#  RT  RRR  %  RT#  RT  RFF  R#T  %  3TT#  #T  TJR  R5Ff  #T  RfRR  #T  FRRT  %  RT 
R#R  R# T  FRRT  I,  #RT  I,  #RR  RfRR  R#T  Rf  #T  #  I,  T3T#  ^WT  #FT  if  %  I 
[RTfRRT]  #T  F#  R<6  %  RF  RR  Rfi  <f>TR  Ff,  RTi  RRF  r#t  Ff,  Rf  RR  FR  RRf  RR 
I,  RTft  RTF  ff  RF  f##  t  RT  RRT  R#T  I  RT  RR1R  t  RT  RT?#T  I,  RF  ’ff  TpT#  ep# 
RRTR  Rf  RT9#T  RFf  Rf  T#  RT#  RR  Rf  Rifl,  RRTR  #T  R#jfT  #  JRR  1 1 
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#  EF  ETE  P§T  fEERT  RTT7T,  FEE#RTplFT,  RFTgETFt  FERf  gE  EFETEp 
Ff,  RM<i  Pf,  EF  #  PlR  P,  ?)P-bE  EF  FpRT  ETF  Esft  f#  FTRT  P?T  FT  RE  E#  EE  FTtT 
Ep  EE  %  FTTT  FEE  FEEE  EjfcS  E  EE5  PE  EE  FTTT  ET#  EE  FlfEEET  P,  E#P-b  FP  FE 
P§T  Ep  RE  EFT  EETET  P,  Ep  %  EERE  RE  g-FT  dEIEI  P,  RFT  f#  FT#  #E  Pf,  FTE5T 
RET  ET  FTtT  P§T  Ep  dlRd  Ep  FftT  P?T  P  TTE  WlJ  d#  PddP  P  FddP  'fodld  FTEp 
Ft,  FddP  EFTF  FTE#  Ft,  FEEp  PldP  EE  FTE5T  TEE  Ft,  FTTT  E§E  Et#  E#  P#  Ft  I 
EF  EF#  ETE  Ft#  ElfFE  FT  pR  Rt  FRp  E#f  #t  FT#t  pRETE  RTET,  EF  EF#  ETE 
P,  E#f#  Rt  FITE  E^ET  %  EF  EET  EFT  Ft  RETT  %  FTtT  fRT  FE#  EF#  Ep-Ep  EEE 
FT#  1 1  #  FE  RTEt  Rt  #RET  %  E  FT#f  RTF  %  I 

#  F#f#T,  gE  Rt  fpT#  pTFPPt,  #RFETF#glP  EtRT  fpRET  P,  FRET 
fpREt  %  f#  ETTE  #  EE  ETF  #  ##  Rt  EFT  PrP  RT,  EE  ETF  #  E#f  P  fpRp 
EE,  FEET  TEE  FfEp  EE  FTTT  EFETE  #P  EE  f#  FE  EE  FRp-FRp  Ep?T  FTtT  TIE  # 
TFP  ET#  P,  #f#E  FTEE  P  FE  TtE  ETTE  #  TFP  ET# P 1  FftT  gE  ETE#  FT  PE  RE 
Rtf  ETTE  %  ETFT  RTET  I ET  f##  #  P?T  #  #  RtF  ETFT  RTET  I  #  FE#t  RIT  FR# 
EFETE  FR#  ETE  #  ET#  R5#  p— REE#— fRT#  pTRT  FtET  I  FERT  ETE,  FEEp 
ET#T  Pt  Ft#  I  FT#  #T  FE  ET  f#3T  F#T  P,  EET  f#TR  FtET  I?  E  Epf  FT#  f#ET 
FtET  %  PE  EF  ERE  Rt  TF#  ETET  P,  EF  Epf  f#TR  FtET  I  fpT#  RT  TF#  ETET  I  ET 
REE#  RT  ET  ERF  ETT,  FE  ET  f#ET  FlET  I  PE  ETTE  RT  TF#  ETET  I,  P  ETTE  EE 
EFTpR  P,  fPfPEE  FTTR  ##TT  I,  P  f#T3T  FtET  I 

3TE  Pf  ^*^1^  FE  ^ET  E^E  P  ETET  3#  F^  T#  E#  EFT  PP  P  3#  P#  T^dl 

%  #T  #  E^T  I  gRlP  FE  ETET  #,  R#fE#TE  #,  EFT  #  E§E  F#  3#  RE  EFT 

RT>  EET  ERIE  EpET  fRE#t  pTEFETE  EE  RT  F  I  EE  #  EEE  TRE  #  R#ET 

#T  gEEE  P#ET  EtT  EFf  EEp  ETF  Tt  EF#,  Tft##,  ##P,  c^#,  EE  E#  E#P  #T 

fRT  R#  EFRT  RTfER  P  E#P,  ^fEE##  P  #T  fRT  E#  Tt  PTREfP  I  #  EFTF  WT 

E#  #  RT#  1 1  Rf  #  RTE  E#  gE  FT#  FE  TP®P  t,  #T3ET  ETfFR  TpT#  I  EF‘EF 

E#  ETTET,  TffE#  P  FF#  EFt#  Ep  pET  ETTET,  FE  TTE  fEEETT  #,  FE  3TEE  E  Tp 

E#f#  FETE  ElP  P?T  P  RTT  EFT  hReI<  P,  EE  E#  ETpf  #  Tp,  RF  EFT  ElTER  P,  RT) 

EFT  TERETE  P  I 
♦  ♦ 

#  ef  tPteet  I  #t  eeP  eft  #  r#r  P,  gfEE##  P,  #  #  ete  P  re  fe 

##  gfEE##  P  fpREETT  ETFT  R#  P  EE  FE  E#  gfEEfP#  P  R#  P  Rpf  FP  EEE 
P§T  EE  ETTET  P,  FRET  RTET  P  #T  P#P  RTET  P  I 

#  gEp  fe#  gr?  P  fttr,  gE  ee#  Pt  eP  e#  P  Epf  rteet,  Pf#E  PfP# 

P  3TTR  #  R#  #  RTEE  P  E%  gRT  ?#R  Ep  #T  E%  gRT  P I  FTET  gE  FERt  EE#P 
Fffr  FERf  ETF  E#  #  EFT  FTE5T  F#T  I 
RE  fpR! 
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[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Children, 

I  feel  very  happy  to  see  so  many  children  gathered  here.  Many  of  you  come 
from  South  India  and  live  in  this  city,  Delhi,  where  people  come  from  all  over 
India,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  work  in  offices  and  elsewhere.  So  Delhi 
is  an  India  in  miniature.  People  meet  one  another,  play  and  study  together.  It 
makes  us  feel  that  the  whole  of  India  is  one,  whether  someone  comes  from  the 
north,  the  Himalayas  or  from  the  east,  west  or  south. 

To  whom  does  this  vast  country  of  ours  belong?  You  come  perhaps  from 
Madras  or  Andhra  Pradesh,  Kerala  or  Kannada  Pradesh.  You  belong  to  one  of 
those  provinces.  But  your  province  does  not  belong  to  you  alone.  It  is  mine 
too.  [Applause].  Similarly  all  the  provinces  of  India  belong  to  all  of  us.  Delhi, 
Uttar  Pradesh,  Punjab  or  Kashmir  does  not  belong  only  to  those  who  live  there 
but  also  to  you. 

India  belongs  to  all  of  us.  You  may  be  more  familiar  with  the  area  you  live 
in.  But  you  must  always  remember  that  this  country  belongs  to  every  one  of 
us,  child  and  adult,  and  we  owe  loyalty  and  affection  to  this  land  of  ours.  We 
have  to  build  a  new  India,  a  beautiful  India  where  the  people  are  good  and  work 
hard  where  the  children  are  well  looked  after  and  get  an  opportunity  to  play  and 
study  well.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  country  to 
look  after  its  children  because  they  are  the  future  of  this  country.  The  children 
of  today  will  grow  up  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  this  country.  You  must 
prepare  yourselves  well  for  the  future. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  Delhi  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  people 
from  different  parts  of  India,  of  observing  them  and  learning  about  their  diverse 
ways.  You  also  learn  that  though  we  belong  to  different  provinces,  we  are  all 
citizens  of  India.  As  you  know,  when  anyone  goes  out  of  India,  they  have  to 
carry  their  passport  with  them,  with  their  name  and  picture  in  it.  The  passport 
shows  that  he  or  she  is  a  citizen  of  India,  not  that  he  belongs  to  Delhi,  Bombay 
or  Calcutta. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  in  this  beautiful  school  of  yours  today.  I  am  told  that 
there  are  many  other  schools  run  by  this  association.  You  will  soon  have  a  new 
building  for  which  I  have  laid  the  foundation  stone  today.  Then  you  will  have 
an  even  bigger  and  better  school  with  facilities  for  planning  and  learning.  You 
will  then  go  on  to  colleges  and  universities.  But  education  never  comes  to  an 
end.  We  learn  something  from  whatever  we  do.  You  must  learn  to  serve  your 
neighbours,  to  live  together  in  cooperation  with  one  another  because  India  is 
one  large  family.  Wherever  we  live,  we  belong  to  one  large  family  when  we 
pass  out  of  schools  and  colleges  to  the  bigger  university  of  life  in  which  we 
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must  learn  to  serve  our  country. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  understood  the  meaning  but  the  priests  read  some 
beautiful  shlokas  in  the  beginning.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could 
understand  their  meaning  and  remember  them. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


154.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Restricting  Passports  for 
Students63 

I  think  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  rigid  about  the  issue  of  passports  for 
study  abroad,  more  especially  for  scientific  training.  But  this  really  should  apply 
to  others  wishing  to  go  abroad  for  studies  also.  We  need  not  be  too  rigid.  The 
following  procedures  might  be  adopted: 

(1)  Any  person  who  wants  to  go  for  studies  abroad  should  get  some  kind 
of  a  certificate  from  his  University  here  about  his  competence  for 
such  studies.  This  would  apply  to  all  senior  students. 

(2)  In  regard  to  science  teachers  and  other  University  teachers,  we  should 
ask  for  recommendation  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
concerned.  Passports  should  be  issued  for  three  years.  We  cannot 
rule  out  an  extension,  but  an  extension  should  only  be  granted  where 
results  have  been  good. 

2.  In  special  cases,  we  can  always  exercise  our  judgment  even  if  the 
above  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

3.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this  question:  (1)  to  discourage  competent 
people  from  getting  some  post  abroad,  especially  in  the  case  of  scientists;  (2) 
to  discourage  people,  who  are  not  particularly  bright,  from  going  abroad  for 
post-graduate  studies.  The  number  of  students  going  abroad  now  is  very  large, 
larger  than  at  any  time  previously.  There  are  many  scholarships,  but  most  of 
them  have  private  means.  A  fair  number  do  well,  but  others  are  mediocre  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  waste  our  foreign  exchange  on  the  latter.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  bright  student  and  the 
mediocre.  Still  some  effort  should  be  made  without  too  much  rigidity. 


63.  Note  to  the  FS,  19  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  21  (13)-P.V.  1/61,  Vol.  I. 
See  also  Appendices  43  (a)  and  43  (b). 
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4.  Could  we  get  from  the  Education  Ministry  or  the  Ministry  of  SR&CA 
some  particulars,  that  is,  numbers,  of  Indian  students  abroad  in  various 
countries? 


155.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Scholarships  for  Indian  and  Pakistani 
Students64 


December  24,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  Zain  Yar  Jung.65  This  is  about  the  money  lying 
in  the  Westminster  Bank. 

You  may  perhaps  remember  that  when  I  saw  President  Avub  Khan,66  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  him  and  his  Finance  Minister.0  My  suggestion  then 
was  that  by  agreement  a  trust  might  be  created  with  this  money,  the  trustees 
being  the  High  Commissioners  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  a  representative  of  the 
Andhra  Pradesh  Government.  I  am  writing  from  memory.  The  purpose  of  the 
trust  would  be  to  apply  the  income  for  giving  scholarships  for  Indian  and 
Pakistani  students  going  for  study  to  the  United  Kingdom — two-thirds  to  Indian 
students  and  one-third  to  Pakistani  students,  in  both  cases  first  preference 
being  given  to  students  from  Hyderabad,  old  or  new. 

Sometime  after  I  returned,  I  think  M.  J.  Desai  wrote  to  the  Pakistan  Foreign 
Office  about  this  making  a  formal  proposal.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  we  have  had 
a  proper  reply.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  they  were  agreeable  to  this  proposal, 
but  wanted  the  sum  to  be  divided  half  and  half. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  large  sum  of  money  should  go  to  the  Nizam’s  children 
and  grand-children.  It  was  not  his  private  money. 

I  am  asking  our  Commonwealth  Secretary,  Gundevia,  to  let  you  have  any 
further  information  that  he  might  possess. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


64.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

65 .  Zam  Yar  Jung,  MLC,  Andhra  Pradesh;  a  trustee  of  one  of  Nizam’s  trusts.  See  also  SWJN/ 
SS/64/item72. 

66.  20  September  1 960;  see  SWJN/SS/63/item  244. 

67.  Mohammad  Shoaib. 
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156.  To  D.G.  Tendulkar:  Rucksacks  for  Children68 

Anand  Bhavan 
Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

My  dear  Tendulkar, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  December  has  reached  me  in  Allahabad.69  I  entirely 
agree  with  you  about  children  carrying  books  in  rucksacks.  I  shall  mention  this 
at  a  suitable  occasion. 

I  am  going  to  Bombay  on  1st  January.  I  would  of  course  gladly  meet  you. 
As  usual,  I  shall  be  heavily  occupied  during  that  day  and  early  next  morning  I 
shall  be  leaving  Bombay.  Perhaps  if  you  come  round  just  before  dinner,  we 
could  meet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(f)  Culture 

157.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  Arati  Gupta  and  Encouraging 
Swimming70 


December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

Arati  Gupta,71  the  Channel  swimmer,  came  to  see  me  today.  She  wanted  to 
make  another  attempt  to  swim  the  English  Channel  this  year,  but,  owing  to  bad 
weather,  she  could  not  do  it.  She  took  advantage  of  her  stay  in  England  to  take 
some  expert  coaching  in  swimming,  and  she  improved  by  this.  She  was  now 
on  her  way  back  from  England  to  Calcutta  and  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  in 
Delhi  en  route. 

Arati  Gupta  is,  I  think,  employed  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  in  some 
clerical  job. 


68.  Letter  to  the  biographer  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  PMO,  File  No.  2  (427)/62-64-PMS,  Vol.  I, 
Sr.  No.  53. 

69.  See  Appendix  54. 

70.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  for  Railways. 

7 1 .  Maiden  name  Saha. 
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She  told  me  that  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  some  expert  coaching 
in  swimming,  many  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  would  profit  by  it 
greatly  and  might  even  be  good  enough  to  participate  in  the  Olympics  four 
years  from  now.  No  doubt,  they  will  improve  with  coaching.  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  can  be  done  about  it.  I  suppose  that  the  Railways  do  give  facilities 
for  sports  and  perhaps  for  good  coaching.  I  thought  I  might  pass  this  on  to 
you  for  your  consideration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


158.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Cancellation  of  Santiniketan  Visit72 


10  December  1960 


My  dear  Bidhan, 

Because  of  all  this,  it  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Santiniketan,  as  I 
must  be  in  Parliament  throughout  during  this  period.  I  am  very  sorry  about  this 
as  I  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  the  Visva-Bharati  convocation  and  also  to  visit 
one  or  two  places  roundabout,  as  I  have  told  you.  But  I  am  clear  that  I  must 
stay  here  during  this  period  and  till  Parliament  rises.  My  visit  to  Santiniketan  is, 
therefore,  off  and  I  am  informing  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


159.  To  S.R.  Das:  Cancellation  of  Santiniketan  Visit73 


10th  December,  1960 


My  dear  Shri  Das, 

I  have  been  greatly  worried  lately  because  I  was  trying  somehow  to  coordinate 
my  activities  in  Parliament  here  with  my  visit  to  Santiniketan.  I  had  hoped  that 
this  might  be  possible  and  had  made  my  programme  accordingly.  But  now  it  is 
clear  that  I  have  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two.  Our  Parliament  is  sitting  till 


72  .  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  PMO,  File  No.  8/165/60-PMP. 

73.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Visva-Bharati,  Santiniketan.  PMO,  File  No.  8/165/60- 
PMP.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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Friday,  23rd  December  evening  and  possibly  for  the  24th  December  also.  There 
are  very  important  matters  being  considered  then  and  I  find  that  I  just  cannot 
leave  Delhi  till  Parliament  rises.  That  might  well  be  December  25th. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  decided,  with  great  regret,  not  to  attend  the 
convocation  of  Visva-Bharati  this  year.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for 
this  decision  which  has  been  forced  down  upon  me  by  circumstances.  I  hope 
you  will  understand  and  forgive  me. 

Perhaps,  I  might  be  able  to  make  up  for  this  lapse  by  a  visit  to  Santiniketan 
later,  sometime  next  year. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  my  apologies  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Visva- 
Bharati. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


160.  For  the  Children’s  Films  Society74 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Children’s  Film  Society  of  India  is  organising  a 
festival  of  children’s  films,  both  Indian  and  from  Commonwealth  countries.7^ 
These  international  festivals  are  to  be  welcomed,  not  only  because  they  bring 
some  good  films  here,  but  also  because  they  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  our 
own  films. 

The  importance  of  children’s  film  is  being  increasingly  recognised  both  in 
the  normal  educational  process  and  in  a  rather  subconscious  conditioning  of 
the  child’s  mind.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  produce  good  children’s  films.  The 
fact  that  a  film  deals  with  children  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  film  for 
children.  I  have  seen  some  children’s  films,  written  no  doubt  by  grownups, 
which  represent  not  the  child’s  mind,  but  the  grownups’  mind  of  what  children 
should  be  or  should  think.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  other  children’s  films 
which  bring  out  the  magic  of  the  child’s  mind. 


74.  Message  sent  through  R.R.  Diwakar,  President  of  the  Childeren’s  Films  Society,  13 
December  1960.  PMO,  File  No.  43(155)/60-63-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  6-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

75.  An  eleven-day  festival,  it  was  organised  in  cooperation  with  UNESCO. 
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161.  To  S.R.  Das:  Rabindra  Sadana76 


December  16,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  the  delay  in  dealing  with  your  letter  of  November 
27th.  I  have  been  so  heavily  overworked  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  my 
unanswered  letters  piled  up.  I  tried  to  separate  the  more  urgent  ones  and  deal 
with  them.  By  some  mistake  yours  was  put  in  a  less  urgent  file  and  so  the 
delay.  It  was  only  when  I  received  your  letter  of  December  13  th  that  I  remembered 
this  and  found  out  the  old  letter. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  construction  of  Rabindra  Sadana  is  proceeding 
well  in  spite  of  the  delay  caused  by  lack  of  cement  and  steel. 

I  am  arranging  to  send  you  Rs.  100,000  on  account  of  Rabindra  Sadana 
and  Dehali.  This  will  be  from  the  Chancellor’s  Fund.  I  am  also  reminding 
Humayun  Kabir  about  the  Rs.  5 0,000  that  is  due  to  you  from  the  balance  of  the 
ad  hoc  grant. 

Shri  C  D.  Deshmukh  7  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  brief  letter  he  had  addressed 
to  you.  I  was  sorry  to  see  it  although  it  was  not  unexpected. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  my  deep  apologies  to  all  our  friends  at  Visva- 
Bharati,  and  especially  to  the  boys  and  girls,  for  my  non-attendance  at  the 
convocation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


162.  To  N.P.  Asthana:  Motital  Nehru  Centenary 
Celebrations78 


16th  December,  1960 


My  dear  Asthana, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  December.  Should  you  or  your  committee 
wish  to  meet  me  when  I  am  in  Allahabad,  I  shall  gladly  try  to  find  time  for  this. 
You  might  have  noticed,  however,  that  I  am  not  myself  associated  with  the 


76.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Visva-Bharati.  Rabmdrabhawan,  Visva-Bharati, 
Shantimketan.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

77.  The  Chairman,  UGC. 

78.  Letter  to  the  Executive  Chairman,  Motilal  Nehru  Centenary  Celebration  Committee, 
Panchashilla  Tnbem  Road,  Allahabad.  PMS,  File  No.  8/166/60-PMP. 
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Centenary  Celebrations  Committee.  This  is  far  too  personal  a  matter  for  me  for 
such  association. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  go  to  Allahabad  on  the  26th  December  and 
stay  there  for  two  days. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


163.  To  Congress  Youth  Convention  in  Jaipur79 

My  good  wishes  to  the  Congress  Youth  Convention  which  is  being  held  in 
Jaipur.80 

In  India  today  there  are  a  number  of  contradictory  trends  of  opinion  which 
produce  a  measure  of  confusion.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  other  countries 
also.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  period  of  big  transition.  A  burden  falls  on  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  have  clear  thinking.  But  clear  thinking  comes  best  through 
action.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  young  men  and  young  women  to 
take  up  specific  activities  wherever  they  may  be.  Our  great  national  movement, 
which  was  given  shape  by  Gandhiji,  was  essentially  the  training  through  some 
activity.  This  training  was  both  for  selected  workers  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
training  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  through  his  great  movements. 

Conditions  today  are  different,  and  we  cannot  function  merely  by  having 
study  classes  and  discussing  matters,  although  these  are  important  just  as  reading 
of  modern  developments  and  trends  of  opinion  is  important.  But  far  more 
important  is  the  actual  work  undertaken.  This  gives  body  to  theory,  puts  us  in 
intimate  touch  with  actual  problems,  and  brings  us  closer  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  which  is  important.  We  learn  from  this  mass  as  well  as  teach  them. 

Today  among  the  biggest  things  that  are  happening  in  India  is  the  new  life 
that  is  flowing  into  our  rural  areas  through  the  Community  Development 
Movement  and,  more  particularly,  Panchayati  Raj,  wherever  this  is  being 
established. 

Small  groups  of  young  people  should  attach  themselves  to  a  few  villages 
nearby,  study  them,  their  conditions  and  the  people,  which  will  give  them  a 


79. 

80. 


Message,  19  December  1960. 

It  was  the  Fourth  All  India  Convention,  inaugurated  by  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy  on  25  December 


1960. 
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better  insight  into  Indian  economics;  undertake  some  work  there  of  a  solid 
type,  apart  from  lecturing.  This  work  should  be  connected  with  the  present- 
day  movements  of  Panchayati  Raj,  Cooperation,  etc.  Medical  students  might 
well  look  to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  villages  and  help  them.  This  should 
include  particularly  care  of  the  child,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Thus  the  young  people  who  work  in  this  way  will  profit  greatly  by  the  new 
knowledge  and  contacts  they  get  and  will  grow  in  self-reliance. 


164.  A  Documentary  on  Kashmir81 

I  should  like  to  see  this  film  in  Bombay,82  even  though  my  stay  there  is  a  short 
one.  As  it  takes  only  half  an  hour,  we  could  perhaps  have  it  just  before  dinner 
or  just  after  dinner;  probably  after  dinner  would  be  better.  You  might,  therefore, 
please  write  to  Raj  Bhavan  and  suggest  this,  and  also  write  to  Shri  Rajbans 
Krishen  Khanna.83  I  take  it  that  the  film  will  be  shown  at  Raj  Bhavan  and  not 
elsewhere. 


165.  To  B.N.  Jha  :  National  Theatre84 

So  far  as  National  Theatre  building  is  concerned,  I  said  at  the  meeting  that  the 
Works  Ministry  could  proceed  with  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  no 
discussion  in  this  matter.  The  Minister,  Mr.  Reddy,85  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  what  I  had  said  him.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  put  this  down  as  an  agreed  decision,  though  there  was  no  voice  raised 
against  it. 

2.  As  for  the  other  matter,  there  was  also  no  clear  decision  though  I  had 
the  impression  that  it  was  agreed  that  construction  of  office  building  blocks 
should  be  undertaken.  In  undertaking  it  however,  some  kind  of  an  idea  should 
be  given  of  the  broad  layout  of  the  area  between  the  main  secretariat  blocks 
and  India  Gate. 


81.  Note,  19  December  1960.  PMS  (Public  Section),  File  No.  8/159/60-PMP. 

82.  For  details,  see  SWJN/SS/51/item  165  and  Appendix  29.  Nehru  visited  Bombay  on  1 
January  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/66/items  1-4. 

83 .  See  Appendix  46 

84.  Note  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  27  December  1960  PMO,  File  No.  2(175)/57-66-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  30-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

85.  K.C.  Reddy,  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  &  Supply. 
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3 .  Iam  anxious  to  avoid  delay  and  there  is  no  reason  why  some  months 
should  be  spent  before  we  begin  work.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  some  rough  sketch  of  this  integrated  plan  is  prepared,  marking  especially 
where  the  new  office  block  is  going  to  be  built.  This,  I  take  it,  can  be  done 
within  a  few  days. 

4.  You  might,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  this  might  be  done 
within  a  week  or  so  and  place  the  sketch  before  the  Cabinet.  In  the  paper  for 
the  Cabinet,  the  question  of  starting  the  National  Theatre  building  should  also 
be  mentioned.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  this  broad  sketch  to  the 
Town  Planning  Organisation.  They  have  been  intimately  connected  with  this 
matter  and  to  bypass  them  at  this  stage  would  not  be  desirable.  This  also  need 
not  take  much  time.  We  can  finalise  these  two  matter,  (1)  multi- storeyed  office 
buildings  and  (2)  National  Theatre,  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

5 .  I  repeat  that  the  integrated  plan  at  this  stage  need  not  be  at  all  detailed. 

6.  If  this  procedure  is  adopted,  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  minutes 
as  previously  drafted. 


(g)  Science 

166.  To  the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Consultative  Committee86 

Mr.  Chairman,87  Mr.  Secretary- General,88  Mr.  Director,89  Excellencies,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, 

Those  of  you,  who  are  delegates  to  this  conference,  are  experts  and  specialists 
in  this  particular  field.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  layman  not  knowing  much  about 
the  intricacies  of  this  business.  But  the  subject  you  deal  with  enters  into  the  life 
practically  of  every  human  being  today  all  over  the  world.  It  goes  on  growing 
and  expanding,  not  only  in  extent  but  in  depth,  and  so  every  person,  how  you 
look  at  this,  these  means  of  communications  available  to  the  entire  world. 
There  are  many  ways,  I  suppose,  of  writing  the  history  of  the  world  or  of 
human  progress,  and  yet,  I  imagine  that  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 


86.  Speech  to  the  Second  Plenary  Assembly,  8  December  1960,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  AIR 
tapes,  TS  No.  5543. 

87.  R.C.  Vaish. 

88.  Gerald  C.  Cross. 

89.  M.J.  Rouviere. 
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ways  would  be  to  trace  the  history  of  the  development  of  communications  in 
the  world,  from  the  earliest  days  when  some  wide  genius  discovered  the  wheel. 
And  this  revolutionary  discovery  of  the  wheel  brought  about  many  changes; 
then  of  course,  so  many  other  things  happened.  For  a  long  time  after  that, 
thousands  of  years,  there  is  no  mark  or  remarkable  progress  in  regard  to 
communications.  There  was,  of  course,  some  progress  till  after  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  so  on  you  know.  But  then  this  pace  of  the  advance  became  ever 
faster,  a  telegraph  and  the  telephone  brought  one  of  the  major  revolutions  in  the 
world.  And  we  go  on  to  wireless,  radio,  radar  and  all  that.  It  is  a  fascinating 
story  and  apart  from  the  almost  I  may  use  rather  a  much  abused  word  a  story 
of  great  romance.  And  looking  at  it  now,  one  sees  this  pace  of  change  becoming 
faster  and  faster.  Even,  today  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  system  is  almost, 
I  do  not  know,  you  might  almost  call  it  the  nervous  system  of  the  world,  the 
pulse  of  the  world,  which  has  become  such  an  essential  and  inevitable  part  of 
human  life  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  without  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
and  its  developments  wireless  etc.  Here  are  these  innumerable  messages  linking 
the  world  together  bringing  it  near  each  other,  sometimes  also  perhaps  bringing 
conflict  in  its  train.  But  broadly  speaking,  making  the  world  ever  more  one 
world. 

There  is  so  much  talk  of  the  one  world  of  the  future.  But  so  far  as  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  system  and  its  extensions  are  concerned,  they  come 
very  near  this  one  world  idea.  But  why  should  we  stop  at  this  one  world  idea. 
It  is  really  an  incursion  into  the  new  world.  And  I  am  not  for  the  moment 
talking  about  the  new  world  in  the  sense  of  other  planets  and  stars — not  that. 
But  in  this  world  of  ours,  new  phases  of  experience  and  all  that  which  are 
coming  in  the  train  of  the  development  of  communications.  It  must  be  an 
exciting  process  to  go  step  by  step  in  this  way,  viewing  ever  wider  horizons.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  will  bring 
many  remarkable  advances  and  changes.  Even  in  my  own  life,  I  have  seen 
these  changes  creep  in  upon  us,  gradually,  and  yet  in  a  very  big  way.  And  we 
take  many  things  for  granted  today,  which  certainly  most  people  have  not 
thought  of  even  when  I  was  a  boy. 

We  get  used  to  them  and  rather  overlook  the  wonder  lying  behind  them.  So 
you  deal  with  this,  very  wonderful  thing  which  is  an  essential  part  of  human 
life  and  human  progress.  And  which,  as  one  of  the  speakers  just  said,  approaches 
all  the  time  a  measure  of  universality.  Politicians  and  the  like  often  quarrel.  The 
business  of  communication  goes  on  in  spite  of  those  quarrels  except  when, 
well,  some  terrible  catastrophe  comes.  So,  you,  your  feet,  of  course,  are  on 
the  ground,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  are  all  the  time  in  the  air  also,  both  almost 
physically  and  metaphorically.  And  you  have  again  like  in  the  present,  but  again 
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you  are  always  looking  at  the  future.  Surely  I  imagine,  that  any  person  who 
looks  at  this  picture  in  this  broad  and  deep  way,  must  be  filled  somewhat  with 
a  sense  of  excitement.  Because  you  uncover,  discover  new  things,  new  ways, 
in  our  world,  new  methods  of  communications  which  has  become  almost 
sometimes  instantaneous,  and  thus  you  change  the  texture  of  human  life.  It  is 
not  something  apart  from  it,  what  you  do  in  our  life,  when  our  conditions  of 
our  living  change,  we  change  the  texture  of  the  life  itself.  And  thereby,  no 
doubt,  affect  the  thinking  of  human  beings.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  this  thinking 
often  lags  behind  the  practical  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  The  human 
mind  has  brought  forth  all  those  great  advances  in  science,  communications 
etc.  and  yet  it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  living  in  the  world,  in  this  world  where 
this  progress  takes  effect.  The  political  level  of  the  human  mind  is  far  below 
the  scientific  level  of  the  world  today.  And  therein,  I  suppose  lies  this  danger  of 
conflict,  I  suppose,  when  the  time  comes,  when  the  political  level  catches  up 
to  the  scientific  level,  possibly  we  may  have  a  much  greater  assurance  not  only 
of  progress  but  of  cooperative  and  peaceful  progress. 

So,  looking  at  you  here,  being  at  present  at  this  conference,  I  have  the 
sensation  of  feeling  rather  apart  from  the  quarrelling  world  and  having  a  peep 
at  the  future  which  I  hope  will  be  a  much  more  peaceful  and  cooperative  one. 
You  are  engaged,  therefore,  in  this  high  task,  which  you  may  or  may  not  realise 
as  a  powerful  effect  on  life  itself  in  this  world.  I  hope  that  your  labours  will 
bear  fruit  to  that  end.  As  I  said  right  at  the  beginning,  I  am  a  layman  and  you 
are  experts.  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  your  subject  except,  that  I  live 
enveloped  by  this  subject  as  you,  all  of  us.  But  the  main  purpose  of  my  coming 
here  was  to  welcome  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  myself. 
And  I  hope  that  apart  from  the  good  work  that  you  may  do  at  this  conference, 
you  will  enjoy  if  I  may  use  the  word,  this  very  pleasant  climate  of  Delhi,  and 
what  you  might  see  in  this  country.  [Applause] 


167.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  River  Research  Institute90 

I  agree  with  your  various  proposals  contained  in  your  note. 

Every  time  I  have  gone  up  to  Shillong  from  Gauhati,  I  have  seen  this  new 
building  on  the  road,  built  for  the  River  Research  Institute,91  lying  vacant.  It 


90.  Note  to  the  Director  General,  CSIR,  New  Delhi,  1 1  December  1960.  PMO,  File  No.  17 
(3)/56-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  137-A. 

9 1 .  Established  m  1 943 . 
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seemed  to  me  very  odd  that  the  Assam  Government  should  put  up  a  building 
and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  afterwards.  This  brings  out  the  criticism 
that  is  often  made  that  we  put  up  buildings  without  making  proper  arrangements 
for  the  staff  It  is  the  staff  that  is  important  and  not  the  building.  If  you  can  use 
this  building  in  any  way,  it  will  be  good. 


168.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Production  of  Uranium-235  by 
Centrifuge  Method92 

N.M.  Lingam:”  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  Atomic  Energy  Establishment  has  made  any  attempt  for 
producing  uranium  235  cheaply  by  the  centrifuge  method;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  is  the  progress  made  so  far  in  that  direction? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b)  A 
group  of  scientists  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  Trombay,  is  actively 
engaged  in  investigating  the  possibility  of  producing  various  stabilised 
isotopes  including  uranium  235  by  the  centrifuge  method,  the  theory  of 
which  has  been  known  for  some  time.  The  economics  of  this  process  are 
also  being  studied. 

N.M.  Lingam:  In  view  of  the  revolutionary  strides  being  made  in  the 
technique  of  producing  nuclear  materials,  have  Government  under 
contemplation  the  putting  off  of  the  setting  up  of  this  atomic  power  plant, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  costs? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  see  any  connection  between  the  two  at  all.  The 
atomic  power  plant  that  we  are  going  to  set  up  will  take  four  years  to  develop. 
It  is  a  long  time  and  any  improvements  that  can  be  incorporated  will  all  be 
incorporated  there.  Of  course,  we  cannot  delay  the  whole  process,  because 
from  time  to  time  improvements  are  being  made.  Technology  advances  very 
rapidly.  In  fact  by  the  time  a  plant  has  been  set  up,  it  is  slightly  out-of-date 
because  of  new  processes  developing.  We  cannot  stop  every  advance. 


92.  Oral  answers,  14  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1865-1866. 

93.  Congress,  from  Madras. 
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N.M.  Lingam:  My  question  was  whether  the  Government’s  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  this  report  from  West  Germany  where  scientists  had 
developed  a  method  called  the  centrifuge  method  by  which  atomic  energy 
was  claimed  to  be  produced  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  normal  process. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  question  of  the  hon.  Member  was  about  this  and  the 
answer  has  been  given.  The  whole  question  was  based  on  the  new  German 
method  and  he  asked  whether  we  were  aware  of  it  and  now  the  same  question 
is  put  with  a  different  wording.  We  are  very  well  aware  of  it  and  the  answer 
says  that  a  group  of  scientists  at  Trombay  are  investigating  it  fully. 

N.M.  Lingam:  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether,  in  view  of  the  cheapness 
claimed  for  the  new  method,  the  Government  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  incorporating  these  things  in  the  power  plant  we  were  setting 
up,  and  I  am  satisfied  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  “Yes.” 


169.  To  S.K.  Patil:  National  Botanical  Gardens94 


December  18,  1960 


My  dear  SK, 

Professor  K.N.  Kaul,  Director  of  the  National  Botanical  Gardens  in  Lucknow, 
was  invited  to  go  to  Suratgarh  Farm.  He  spent  two  or  three  days  there.  On  his 
return,  I  had  a  talk  with  him.  He  said  that  the  farm  was  generally  doing  well  and 
the  Manager,  Major-General  Mahadev  Singh,  looked  after  it  with  keenness. 
There  were  good  farmers  there,  but  there  was  no  scientific  adviser.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  many  opportunities  were  not  taken  advantage  of.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  cultivation  of  the  regular  crops  like  wheat,  etc.  That  is,  of 
course,  being  done.  But  there  were  many  things  growing  wild  there  which 
were  very  useful  if  properly  cultivated;  and  they  were  valuable.  In  some  parts 
of  that  land  the  soil  was  also  rather  valuable,  as  it  produced  what  is  called  Sajji 
which,  I  am  told,  is  used  for  making  papad  and  for  other  purposes.  Kaul  has 
brought  a  number  of  packets  of  soil  for  examination  and  also  some  wild  fruits. 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  scientific 
experts  in  soils  and  the  use  of  land  attached  to  the  Suratgarh  Farm.  It  is  not 
particularly  easy  to  get  such  men.  Most  of  our  so-called  specialists  have  little 


94.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No.  31  (230/56-71- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  32-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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practical  experience  of  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  good  in  their  restricted 
work,  but  no  further.  Even  our  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  have  lost  interest  in  this  type  of  work  and  concentrate  on  producing 
fine  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  major  industries  got  their 
impetus  from  the  research  work  done  in  botanical  gardens.  The  rubber  industry 
started  by  work  done  in  the  old  Singapore  Botanical  Gardens.  The  Kew  Gardens 
in  London  have  also  helped  greatly  in  the  utilisation  of  many  products. 

If  you  find  a  really  practical  scientist  with  this  experience,  he  would  be 
worthwhile.  It  is  no  good  taking  a  man  just  because  he  has  got  some  degrees. 
Meanwhile  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Suratgarh  Farm  to  keep  in 
touch  with  K.N.  Kaul  and  the  National  Botanical  Gardens  of  Lucknow. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


170.  To  H.  J.  Bhabha:  Canada-lndia  Reactor95 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  suitable  to  have  a  Greek  or  any  other  foreign  name 
for  this  Reactor.  Cyrus  is  peculiarly  unsuitable.  The  name  of  a  man  who  has  a 
reputation  of  bringing  about  great  destruction  is  hardly  proper  in  connection 
with  peaceful  uses.  I  suggest  that  you  might  ask  Dr.  Krishnan96  to  think  further. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name  for  this  quickly  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Films  Division  to  put  in  the  name  in  their  film.  Let  them  go  ahead  with  the  film 
and  call  it  the  Canada-lndia  Reactor  for  the  time  being. 


171.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  A  Name  for  the  Canada-lndia  Reactor97 


December  25,  1960 


My  dear  Prakasa, 

I  shall  be  seeing  you  on  the  1st  January  and  again  on  the  16th  January  when  I 
shall  go  to  Bombay  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Canada-lndia  reactor.98  Practically 


95.  Note  to  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  24  December  1 960.  PMO,  File  No. 
17  (52)/56-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  70A. 

96.  K.S.  Knshnan,  the  Director,  National  Physical  Laboratory,  New  Delhi. 

97.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (52)/56-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  71- 
A.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

98 .  Inaugurated  on  1 6  January  1961;  see  SW JN/SS/66/item  212. 
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the  whole  day  will  be  taken  up  by  my  visit  to  Trombay,  that  is,  I  shall  go  there 
soon  after  lunch  and  stay  on  till  evening. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  invite  some  of  the  eminent 
foreign  visitors  plus,  of  course,  some  Indian  scientists,  to  a  buffet  dinner  on 
the  16th  evening.  After  that,  there  might  be  a  performance  lasting  about  45 
minutes  or  so  by  the  Little  Theatre  Group99  which,  I  think,  is  very  good. 

Homi  Bhabha  would  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  this  Atomic  Energy  Reactor 
opening  ceremony,  and  you  may  send  for  him. 

Can  you  suggest  a  suitable  name  for  this  Canada-India  Reactor?  You  know 
we  named  our  first  small  reactor  “Apsara."  We  caimot  think  of  a  suitable  name 
for  the  other  which  will  have  some  relevance. 

I  am  going  to  Allahabad  tomorrow  morning  for  three  days.  After  that,  I 
shall  spend  three  days  in  Delhi.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  will  be  here  then. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


172.  To  J.B.  Chitambar:  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute100 

Anand  Bhavan,  Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

Dear  Dr.  Chitambar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  26,  1960. 

I  was  very  happy  to  visit  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute  and  to  see  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  I  remember 
this  Institute  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
agricultural  implements  that  the  Institute  was  making.  I  should  like  these 
implements  to  be  used  widely.  I  am  glad  that  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  Institute  to  promote  self-help  among  the  peasantry. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


99 .  F ounded  in  C alcutta  in  1 947 . 

100.  Letter  to  the  Principal,  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute,  UP. 
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173.  At  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences101 

Mr.  President,102  Members  of  the  Institute, 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  on  the  occasion  of  your  Jubilee.  Twenty  five  years 
of  existence  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  look  back  and  examine  the  work 
done  by  this  Institute.  It  has  been  considerable,  but  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if, 
after  another  twenty  five  years,  you  consider  the  second  quarter  of  the  century, 
the  work  will  be  infinitely  more.  Because,  after  all,  the  efforts  of  our  pioneer 
scientists  in  the  past,  and  some  of  them  as  we  all  know,  are  very  eminent,  and 
the  results  of  their  work  is  very  considerable.  They  work  under  considerable 
limitations,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  even  numbers  of  people,  who  took  to 
science  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity. 

Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  in  spite  of  these  limited  opportunities  what 
good  work  was  done  by  Indian  scientists.  Well,  today  and  during  the  last  few 
years  after  independence  that  is,  the  opportunities  have  been  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  scientists  coming  out  of  various  Universities  and  special  Institutes 
is  considerable,  and  in  fact  for  more  than  ever  before,  this  will  go  on  increasing. 
But  the  major  change,  I  believe  is  recognition  in  India  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  science  plus  technology  so  that  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  progressive 
change,  well  in  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  these  matters  in  India.  The 
Government,  the  state  is  much  more  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  science 
and  technology  and  the  public  generally  take  more  interest.  That  is  inevitable. 
Perhaps  the  one  single  factor  which,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  made  the 
biggest  impact  was,  well,  the  explosion  of  the  atom  bomb.  That  is  another 
bigger  thing  has  happened.  You,  Sir,  as  just  have  mentioned  the  biggest  thing 
relates  to  certain  genetic  changes  that  may  be  taking  place.  But  from  the  public 
point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  coming  of  the  nuclear  age  by  these 
explosions  impressed  them  much  more,  with  the  power  and  importance  of 
science  than  anything  else.  So,  we  are  possibly  at  the  threshold  or  beyond  the 
threshold  in  India  of  a  growth,  of  trained  scientific  personnel,  of  scientific 
work  and  the  results  that  flow  from  that  work.  It  has  crossed  the  threshold  of 
quiet  research  in  Universities  or  other  laboratories.  It  remains  there  of  course, 
and  come  out,  coming  to  touch  with  the  problems  of  life,  the  problems  of  a 
growing  nation,  and  so  many  other  things.  Even  when  this  Institute  was  started 


101 .  Speech,  31  December  1960,  at  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Sciences,  New  Delhi,  29  December  1 960  -  2  January  1961.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No. 
5554,  5555,  NM  No.  1269,  1270. 

102.  S.K.  Mitra. 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  listening  to  you  as  you  were  speaking,  it  almost 
appeared  as  a  kind  of  foster  child  of  some  European  parents,  who  wanted  to 
pat  it  on  the  back  and  tell  them  to  carry  on.  Well,  it  has  grown  since  then  and 
no  doubt,  it  will  grow  with  science  much  more.  Now  the  basic  thing  is,  this 
wide-spread  recognition  in  India  of  the  value  of  science.  That  in  itself,  I  think, 
is  almost  more  important  than  anything  else  that  has  happened  and  that  is 
reflected,  or  may  be  independently  of  that,  the  recognition  by  the  Government 
in  India,  of  this  importance.  You  have  referred  in  your  address  to  some 
fascinating  aspects  of  modern  problems — man  in  nature,  the  relation  of  man 
with  nature,  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  normal  ways  of  scientific  research,  which 
are  fascinating  subjects  for  the  scientists  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  even  of 
the  layman.  And  yet  the  problems  that  immediately  confront  a  country  like 
India  at  the  present  day  are  more  limited  obviously.  Though  I  should  not  like  to 
suggest  that  fundamental  research  should  be  ever  given  a  second  seat  in  scientific 
work.  I  think,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  this  basic  research.  Nevertheless, 
inevitably,  the  problems  that  face  us  have  to  be  solved  and  in  the  solution  of 
those  problems  scientists  can,  do,  have  to  play  a  very  important  part.  In  looking 
back  not  so  much  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  but  just  from  an  ordinary 
layman,  and  thinking  of  what  the  world  was  like,  say  fifty  years  ago — and  I 
can  look  back  certainly  fifty  years  and  a  little  more — I  am  astonished  comparing 
that  world  then  today,  to  see  how  many  changes  have  crept  in  into  human  life, 
normal  life,  individual's  communities.  It  is  a  different  life,  certainly  much  more 
so,  in  the  more  technologically  matured  countries  than  in  India.  But  even  in 
India,  it  is  different,  life  is  different,  the  conditions  of  life  are  different,  and 
what  is  more,  the  mental  horizons  are  completely  changed  and  different  also. 
Also  it  appears  that  the  pace  of  change  has  become  faster,  swifter.  Therefore 
one  may  well  imagine  or  say,  that  after  the  next  fifty  years,  the  world  is  likely 
to  be  very  different  human  life,  conditions  of  living,  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is  today.  That  is,  of  course,  provided  that  human  life  as  a  whole 
survives.  Because  one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  non-survival,  at  any 
rate,  in  its  present  known  form.  It  is  a  serious  problem,  which  even  the  scientist 
in  his  ivory  tower  cannot  ever  forget.  More  especially  because  it  is  a  scientist 
himself  who  has  provided  the  means  both  for  its  progress  of  life  and  for  its 
extinction,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  Now,  if  with  this  rapid  pace  in 
technological  and  in  scientific  development,  and  with  new  problems  ever  coming 
up  before  us,  it  becomes  essential  that  any  country  that  wants,  well,  to  keep 
pace  with  events  and  not  to  be  left  behind,  has  to  give  the  greatest  thought  and 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  scientific  work  of  both  kinds — fundamental 
research  and  the  practical  applications  of  scientific  research.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  arise  elsewhere,  I  mean  to  say,  more  highly  scientifically  or 
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technologically  developed  societies.  Many  of  the  human  problems  that  arise 
there,  do  not  arise  here,  I  mean  to  say,  in  our  present  state.  In  India  many  of 
the  countries  which  are  relatively  underdeveloped,  our  principal  problems  still 
are  providing  the  basic  necessities  of  life  to  everybody,  all  human  beings  there. 
That  type  of  problems  has  been,  by  and  large  solved  by  the  more  developed, 
that  is,  technologically  developed  societies  and  there  it  has  yielded  place  to 
entirely  to  new  problems,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  perhaps  grow  bigger  in 
the  next  decade,  two  or  three  decades,  as  you  have  done  work  more  and  more 
by  machines  automation  etc.,  the  problem  of  leisure  arises  and  there  is  no 
obvious  answer  to  that  problem  in  those  countries.  That  again  involves  I 
suppose,  the  problem  of  the  development,  not  so  much  of  the  machine  which 
of  course  is  taking  place,  but  the  problem  of  the  human  beings,  his  development. 
Otherwise,  he  may  be  just  overwhelmed  and  become,  instead  of  the  master 
and  originator  of  the  machine,  rather  a  slave  to  it,  and  thereby  the  real  basic 
incentive  for  progress  may  pass  from  him. 

In  the  past,  which  is  often  being  seen,  past  history  I  mean,  our  country 
has  risen,  from  a  relatively  low  state  to  greatness.  It  is  step  by  step  in  generations, 
in  terms  of  physical  power,  a  great  country  comes,  great  power  comes,  they 
become,  may  be,  an  imperialist  power,  you  read  a  description  of  this  and  the 
old  Greek  historians,  of  the  old  Sanskrit  writers,  a  country  goes  up  in  power 
and  when  it  reaches  a  certain  of  power,  it  decays.  How  to  analyse  the  decay  of 
a  human  society?  Decay  is  gradual  degeneration,  in  the  high  state  of  culture  to 
a  competitive  civilization,  and  from  that  again  to  a  decadent  civilisation.  One 
reads  about  that.  Now,  one  wonders,  whether  in  its  entirely  separate  field,  that 
is  the  field  of  science,  mental  development  etc.,  the  very  fact  of  scientific 
development,  releasing  forces  which  make  life  easier  to  live,  which  do  the 
work  of  human  beings.  If  that  itself  will  not  lead  to  a  certain  decay  in  the 
human  being.  To  put  it  in  rather  colloquial  language,  the  human  beings  become 
too  soft,  just  like  a  prosperous  individual  may  become  too  soft  by  doing  work 
not  at  all  and  decaying  both  body  and  mind,  you  see  plenty  of  examples  of  that. 
It  is  an  odd  question,  but  it  is  an  important  one,  about  the  future. 

You,  Sir,  have  referred  to  the  genetic  consequences.  An  eminent  biologist 
some  days  ago  only,  was  telling  me  that  he  was  worried  about  the  genetic 
consequences  chiefly  because  of  the  progressive  effect  of  radioactivity  and  so 
on.  Well,  I  asked  him  how  long  it  will  take  for  major  changes  to  take  place 
which  were  worrying  him.  He  said  about  30,000  generations.  Well,  I  said, 
probably  there  will  be  many  other  things  to  worry  about  before  the  30,000 
generations  approach  them,  but  nevertheless,  the  problems  of  today  are 
essentially  changing  from  the  problems  of  yesterday.  We  in  India,  partly  of 
necessity,  are  engaged  in  the  problems  of  yesterday,  which  really  have  been 
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solved  or  can  be  solved  by  the  knowledge,  our  respectable  knowledge  and 
other  scientific  knowledge,  at  our  disposal  today.  They  are  not  problems.  It  is 
the  implementation  of  things  which  have  been  solved  that  is  before  us  that,  but 
immediately  you  take  the  step  to  solve  any  problem,  it  appears  in  another  way. 
You  cut  off  one  head,  then  two  heads  will  appear  in  its  place.  That  of  course, 
is  a  good  thing.  Because  if  we  did  not  have  this  kind  of  challenge  of  problems 
all  the  time,  that  decay  would  set  in  to  which  I  referred,  mental  decay  of  a 
community  or  a  race  or  humanity  itself.  Well,  I  hope,  your  minds  will  engage 
themselves  in  these  distant,  rather  apparently  distant  pursuits,  which  are  not 
very  distant  but  because  they  affect  our  lives  today.  But  inevitably,  one  has  to 
think  of  the  immediate  difficulties  we  have  to  face  in  our  country  or  in  other 
countries  and  to  find  out  ways  of  solving  those  difficulties  with  the  help  of 
scientists  and  the  importance,  therefore,  of  the  practical  application,  applications 
of  science  have  been  more  and  more  recognised  today.  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
understand  this  conflict  between  fundamental  research  and  practical 
applications.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  different  facets  of  the  same  thing. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  danger  for  the  scientists  or  for  any  intellectual, 
in  fact,  to  adopt  what  is  called  an  ivory  tower  attitude,  in  a  world  which  demands 
our  attention,  our  thinking,  our  action,  our  cooperation  to  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  as  at  present.  You  are  in  touch  with  the  scientific  work  going  on  in  India 
today,  and  are  probably  in  a  bitter  position  to  judge  than  I  am.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  in  touch  with  it  to  some  extent  also  and  while  we  criticise  it  and  rightly  we 
are  always  criticising  it  that  this  should  be  done  and  why  has  this  not  been  done 
and  why  has  this  been  done  in  a  way  it  should  not  have  been  done.  The  fact 
remains  that  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole  in  India,  the  scientific  progress 
has  been  very  considerable  and  the  biggest  progress  of  all,  is  in  the  fact,  I 
believe  that  many  of  our  younger  people  are  quite  outstandingly  able,  whether 
they  are  working  in  our  national  laboratories  or  in  our  atomic  energy  departmental 
activities  which  are  very  considerable  as  you  know,  or  in  our  defence  industry. 
These  are  the  three  I  come  to  contact  with  directly,  therefore,  I  am  referring  to 
them.  I  do  not  come  directly  into  contact  with  the  other  fields  where  scientists 
are  working,  I  hear  about  them.  But  in  these  three  that  is  the  national  laboratories, 
atomic  energy,  and  the  defence  science,  I  see  many  of  them  and  I  am  impressed 
not  only  by  their  ability  but  a  certain  measure  of  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
take  up  things.  A  recent  development  in  India  has  been  our  development  of  oil 
exploration,  quite  recent,  and  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  and  I  went  to  saw  the 
young  men  who  have  been  drawn  either  straight  from  the  Universities  who  got 
good  degrees  or  doing  something  else  or  give  some  training.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  but  two  or  three  years  ago  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are 
doing.  It  is  not  a  job  which  they  have  got,  it  was  a  quest,  it  is  adventure  it  is  a 
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crusade,  call  it  what  you  like,  the  quest  for  oil  in  India,  and  so  it  is  not  doing  a 
few  hours  work  in  an  office  or  in  the  on  the  ground  but  really  the  excitement  of 
trying  to  do  something  worthwhile  trying  to  discover  something  find  out 
something.  That  is  a  spirit,  which  is  more  important  than  almost  anything.  This 
is  the  real,  the  spirit  which  makes  for  inventions,  the  spirit  which  makes  for 
discoveries,  the  spirit  which  makes  people  go  up  and  tty  to  climb  Mount  Everest. 
That  is  the  spirit  which  is  the  basic  spirit  of  science,  of  the  discovery  of  truth, 
the  application  of  truth,  of  human  conditions.  So  I  find,  therefore,  the  background 
in  India  is  very  promising,  and  more  and  more  government  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  pressures  on  it  wants  to  encourage  this  to  develop.  It  is  doing  so  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  You  will  appreciate,  that  the  demands  in  government  are 
tremendous,  and  when  some  people  compare  oh!  what  are  you  doing  in  regard 
to  science,  compare  it  or  what  is  being  done  or  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Well,  we  are  naturally  impressed 
greatly  by  what  America  is  doing  or  what  Soviet  Union  is  doing,  and  it  holds 
usurp,  but  it  is  not  a  very  fair  comparison.  We  are  not  exactly  doing  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing,  certainly  not,  like  but  to  science.  But  I  think  we  are 
doing,  relatively  speaking,  much  more  than  a  vast  number  of  countries  in  the 
world  are  doing  and  basically,  we  are  turning  the  mind  of  people  in  that  direction 
too  because  it  is  important.  Because  in  the  final  analysis  in  India,  we  are  trying 
to  jump  a  few  centuries,  a  few  centuries  of  not  only  living  conditions,  but  to 
some  extent,  of  mental  outlook.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  intellectuals,  the 
intellectuals  and  the  more  educated  people.  I  am  talking  about  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  India.  Because  my  work  and  conditioned  as  I  am  and  my  experience 
always  forces  me  to  think  of  this  vast  mass  of  four  hundred  million  people  in 
India.  How  to  make  them  do  something?  How  to  make  them  take  step  in  this  or 
in  that  direction?  Naturally  I  am  interested  in  the  intellectuals  and  all  those 
because  they  give  the  pace,  but  the  problem  before  us  is  not  of  taking  a  few 
intellectuals  to  some  intellectual  paradise,  but  of  taking  four  hundred  million 
people  somewhere.  Therefore,  when  I  say,  that  we  have  to  jump  a  few  centuries 
of  habits  of  mind  and  ways  of  living,  I  am  thinking  of  those  people,  in  the  field 
or  the  factory  or  wherever  they  function,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  job,  making 
people  get  out  of  those  ruts,  in  which  they  have  lived,  in  its  static  society,  for 
a  long  long  period.  In  fact,  one  finds  often,  even  among,  if  I  may  say  so,  with 
all  respect,  intellectual  people;  one  is  surprised  that  although  they  function  in  a 
different  way,  in  a  well,  in  a  more  modern  way,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  is  still 
the  old  habits  of  functioning  in  a  rut  still  remains  at  the  backs  of  the  minds,  and 
they  come  out  and  produce,  I  suppose  some  measure  of,  well,  confusion  or 
lack  of  integration,  these  two  poles.  That  is  to  say  we  have  to  pull  out  the  mass 
of  the  Indian  people,  who  count  ultimately  in  India.  They  should  move  into  the 
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modem  age,  from  thinking  in  terms  of,  well,  rather  long  ago. 

Now,  let  me  be  quite  clear,  I  am  not  so  enamoured  of  the  modem  age  as  to 
discount  or  discard  the  previous  ages.  I  think  they  are  very  important.  We  are 
the  offspring  of  those  previous  ages,  we  are  the  culmination  of  them  and  we 
look  forward.  And  I  think  India's  previous  ages  are  something  of  tremendous 
value  and  I  think,  India,  if  it  forgot  those  previous  ages,  it  would  be  rootless 
and  sapless,  in  spite  of  who  all  it  may  learn.  Having  said  that,  nevertheless,  a 
country  must  live  to  advance  in  the  modem  age.  It  is  no  good  a  person  using  a 
plough  which  was  used  a  thousand  years  ago  today,  even  though  it  might  have 
been  a  very  suitable  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  has  to  use  a 
modern  plough.  It  is  obvious  to  me,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term,  he  has  to  think 
also  in  that  way,  in  terms  of  the  modern,  the  farmer  has  to  think  of  this.  And  so 
this  process  of  getting  out,  keeping  your  roots  and  many  of  the  important  and 
vital  aspects  of  life  and  existence  and  yet  coming  up  to  the  modem  age  and  in 
fact  trying  to  improve  the  modern  age  taking  the  lead  in  it.  That  is  a  problem 
for  us.  You  may  call  it,  to  develop  an  industrial  society  a  technologically  matured 
society  and  all  that,  certainly  but  essentially,  I  would  call  it  something  deeper 
even  than  that.  That  is  an  outward  expression  of  it.  These  are  tremendous 
problems,  and  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  world  is  threatened  by  so  many 
conflicts  and  possibility  of  wars  which  may  lead  to  extinction  and  all  that.  It 
becomes  even  more  necessary  for  us  to  be  wide  awake,  for  us  to  function 
together,  to  extend  the  domains  of  the  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
to  our  roots,  many  things  to  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

Anyhow,  in  this  world  obviously,  the  scientist  and  the  technologist  has  to 
play  a  tremendously  important  role  and  I  hope  I  am  sure  that  more  and  more 
facilities  and  opportunities  will  be  coming.  There  is  one  aspect,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  science  and  the  scientist  will  grow  in  India,  grow  in 
numbers,  I  hope  grow  in  quality.  Numbers  certainly  already,  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  people  there  are  in  India  who  can  be  termed  scientists,  and  know 
any  proper  census  of  that,  but  it  must,  the  figure  must,  be  fairly  large,  and  if 
you  include  all  the  engineers  and  others,  it  will  no  doubt  run  into  several  hundred 
thousands  in  India.  They  will  go  on  growing.  Now,  how  are  you  to  maintain 
real  quality,  because  real  quality  comes  from  the  ty  pe  of  education  institutions, 
your  research  institutions,  your  laboratories,  your  this,  your  that.  But  to  some 
extent,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  comes  from  the  quality  of  the  leadership  that 
science  itself  provides  to  scientist,  or  scientist  provides  to  science,  call  it  what 
you  like.  It  is  very  important,  and  that  should  be  done,  and  that,  the  very 
growth  of  science,  or  growth  in  the  numbers  of  scientists,  should  not  water 
down  that  leadership  which  should  be  given  to  science.  I  am  all  for  democracy, 
but  democracy  normally  means  mediocrity  too.  It  is  a  well-known  thing.  You 
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put  up  in  a  democracy  because  well  it  is  better  to  have  that  than  something 
worse.  But,  the  fact  is  numbers  lead  to  mediocrity  specially  in  a  matter  of 
science  etc.,  that  is  just  like  vast  numbers  of  people,  say,  the  people  in  choosing 
who  are  the  well-known  scientists.  Well,  people  in  India  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  science  will  choose,  may  choose  one  who  is  well-known,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  newspapers.  I  think,  it  is  an  important  matter.  This  question 
of  leadership,  leadership  not  in  any  physical  sense,  but  intellectual  leadership.  I 
am  talking  about,  to  lay  down  the  proper  principles,  proper  approaches,  to 
maintain  high  standards,  which  include  undoubtedly  high  ethical  standards  apart 
from  scientific  standards,  high  ethical  standards.  That  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
for  institutes,  bodies  of  scientists  to  remember  this,  because  there  is  a  tendency 
to  slip  away  from  these  matters,  and  specially,  that  difficulty  arises,  when  in 
gradual  growth  one  can  control  a  situation,  but  if  the  growth  is  sudden  as  it  is 
likely,  as  it  is  happening  in  India  in  regard  to  science,  then  the  difficulty  becomes 
all  the  greater.  So  I  commend  this,  I  want  you  to  think  about  it,  and  in  your 
address  Mr.  President,  you  referred  to  the  beginnings  of  this  Institute,  how  it 
has  grown,  and  something  about  government  recognition  about  this  Institute 
as  an  advising  authority.  Government  of  course,  respects  your  Institute,  and 
attaches  value  to  whatever  advice  you  may  give.  But  I  seem  to  remember,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Institutes  in  India  of  scientists,  may  be  some  are  bigger, 
some  are  smaller  and  many  of  you  are  all  members  of  two  or  three,  or  four 
whatever  it  is  they  all  over-lap  which  may  not  be  a  bad  thing,  but  I  was  suggesting 
to  you  to  give  thought  to  this  aspect  of  preventing  this  confusion  arising  in  a 
laymen’s  mind,  like  mine,  and  trying  to  bring  together  these  various  organisations 
of  eminent  scientists  so  that  their  united  energy  may  be  directed  to  playing  up 
not  only  of  advancing  science  in  all  its  ways  but  to  maintain  high  standards  in 
it.  Thank  you.  Sir.  [Applause] 


(h)  Sports 

174.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Himalayan  Mountaineering 
Institute103 

%  i  fer  it  ^  t  Pra#  1 1 


103.  Intervention  in  debate,  2  December  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVUI,  28  November 
-  9  December  1960,  cols  3495-3496. 
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«tfr  #  fefer  fqfH^  wrai  M  %  aftr  irrtt  TTTFfFfw  ftrRf  ^  wror 

3E^Rf  ^  faPH^I  ^  WRIT  MT  I  T#T  F%  FF  TTOt  %  FTT?  fcwft  1 1 
«FTRT  W^F  FoS  3RFT  gRlfTM  WRIT  Mt  1 1  FF  #  TRE  goffer  W  I 
TTfT  TRT  wfT  RET  F 1  FT^i  TRTRIT  cfjf  TTfT  TERRI  TiFT  TFTT  TTtT  cj^  FTfT 

■'MHH'iH  sMT  FJT  WRIT  ^ft  t 1  FT  TIF  ^  FTRr  TT#  WRIT  fTT#  I  #T 
TRETT  TF  t  Tt  WJ  TFF  TFlt  t  #T  Tt  TFft  Ft#  I  TF  WRIT  ^  ^T 1 1 
FTtTT  FT^f  TFft  ?ET  TTtf  TTTT  Tf  1 1 FRET  ^T  fTTTT  I,  ftpEfT  W  TR%  t  Fcpft 
IT  FTFET  fTT  FRft  %  I  T«T  %  3Rf%  fw%  wf  TIT,  i*TF  ^  *ReT  f  ■3TtT  fo# 

^f  TRT  TF  FT  T*F  TTT  TTT  %  %  FRET  T-TRlTT  Tt?  RT  TIT  T*RF  TIFT  I 

[Translation  begins: 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  This 
Institute  is  getting  aid  in  various  ways.  Two  Ministries  of  the  Central  Government 
give  it  aid.  The  biggest  grant  giver  is  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  The  Ministry  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs  also  gives  some  help  because  they  are 
interested  in  these  things.  The  West  Bengal  Government  also  gives  some  aid. 
These  are  big  financial  grants.  Apart  from  this,  there  are  several  other  state 
governments  like  the  Punjab  and  others  who  give  some  help.  The  fact  is  that 
the  institute  makes  its  own  budget  and  the  shortfall  is  made  up  by  aid.  So  there 
is  no  question  of  lack  of  funds.  They  get  whatever  they  want.  Trainers  are  sent 
to  instruct  them.  And  when  a  camp  is  held  in  some  other  state,  it  is  their  job  to 
make  the  arrangements  and  take  care  of  the  costs. 


Translation  ends] 

Jaipal  Singh:104  With  your  permission,  may  I  supplement  the  information 
that  has  been  given  by  the  two  Ministers.  The  point  is — it  is  rather  important 
and  I  think  that  is  what  the  House  is  looking  for — that  recently  the  All  India 
Council  of  Sports  has  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  General  Thimayya  who  also,  as  you  know,  is  associated  with  the 
Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute.  The  terms  of  reference  of  this  Sub¬ 
committee  are  such  as  go  to  develop  mountaineering  amongst  our  people, 
boys  and  girls,  to  begin  with  at  the  University  stage.  They  have,  for  example, 
at  Jabalpur  a  Mountaineering  Club  for  Girls.  We  have  asked  the  All  India 
Sport  Council  to  encourage  climbing  high  mountains.  The  idea  is  that  it  is 
part  of  Bharat  Darshan  where  the  people  instead  of  knowing  only  about 

104.  Jharkhand  Party,  from  Ranchi  West,  Bihar. 
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plains  and  big  cities  come  to  learn  about  mountains  and  develop  a  lust  for 
climbing  high  mountains. 

:106  Fk  g^TRkfr  #  hw'SPwRji  k  stR  if  #  %  #  t, 

I  kk  HM'iRiiki  ^  fetr  ^tt  m  1 1  3R  ^ 

^HT  m  I  %  wp  #  kmt  kr  kr  w  ff  w  ^  okt  ^ 
m  kf  t 1  ®f  w  f  fa  *rar  ktf  kff  ^rr  %  fatrcrsfRr 

I  k  afft  %  y^iiKi  k  ^tt%  ^rtfe  fj^ft  ^fft  ekf  ?fa  i 

:  kR  m  fjrkftrafk  ? 

w  :  kR  RrtRt  i 

:  #c  %  kf  ir  t  ^  f  i  *Fkkrafk  ^ 

'jt  WTOT  %  #  t 1  ^  ?FF  3k  RRITRf  ^FT  ?tTRpF  I  %  #T  ?f ,  WJ\ 

R'MI  'jfk,  ^Ff?  SI^FT  tl^K'l  %  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhakt  Darshan:106 1  thank  our  Prime  Minister  for  the  interest  he  is  taking  in 
mountaineering  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Mountaineering  Institute  is 
being  given  financial  help.  The  point  of  my  question  was  that  there  are 
many  organisations  which  cannot  function  because  of  lack  of  funds.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  proposal  from  the  institute  which  is 
under  consideration  for  financial  aid  so  that  they  can  go  on  with  their 
work. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Other  organisations  or  the  Mountaineering  Institute? 

Bhakt  Darshan:  Other  organisations. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  say  anything  about  other  organisations?  We  are 

giving  complete  aid  to  the  Mountaineering  Institute.  As  far  as  the  other 

organisations  are  concerned,  who  they  are  or  where,  it  is  a  different  matter. 

Translation  ends] 

105.  Congress,  from  Garhwal,  UP. 

106.  See  fn  105  m  this  volume. 
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175.  To  the  East  African  Football  Association107 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  East  African  Football  Association, 
the  Mohun  Bagan  Athletic  Club  is  sending  their  football  team  to  East  Africa. 
This  visit  to  East  Africa  is  welcome  in  many  ways,  and  I  send  my  good  wishes. 


(i)  Welfare 

176.  To  the  State  Ministers  for  Community 
Development108 

Friends,  you  have  no  doubt  listened  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  for  Community 
Development  and  Cooperation,109  with  great  interest.  For  the  last  many  years 
he  has  lived  wrapped  in  subjects  having  a  bearing  on  Community  Development 
and  Cooperation  and  has  given  all  his  time  and  energy  to  them  either  at 
headquarters,  or  from  all  over  India. 

He  has  given  us  some  kind  of  a  survey  of  the  past  eight  years.  Looking 
back  over  this  period,  it  is  inevitable  that  you  will  find  many  good — not  only 
good  but  very  good  and  promising-points,  as  also  depressing  things,  e.g.,  people 
not  coming  up  to  our  expectations.  In  any  field — right  from  the  topmost 
administrative  level  to  the  village  level — there  is  good  and  there  is  bad.  If  it 
were  all  good,  we  would  have  changed  the  country  with  extreme  rapidity  into 
some  kind  of  a  heaven  and  we  would  not  be  sitting  here.  And  if  it  were  all  bad, 
then  too  we  would  not  be  sitting  here.  We  sit  here,  because  we  are  somewhere 
in  between  good  and  bad. 

It  is  rather  a  truism  to  say  that  we  are  passing  through  a  transitional  age. 
Every  age  is  transitional.  Sometimes,  nevertheless,  this  process  of  transition 
works  more  rapidly  and  the  pace  and  tempo  of  change  are  greater.  This  tempo 
of  change  is  conditioned  by  many  factors,  some  of  which  you  can  weigh  and 
measure,  and  some  which  are  imponderable.  Sometimes  a  country  gets  a  special 
kind  of  dose  which  puts  new  life  into  it.  Generations  then  witness  a  high  level 
of  activity.  The  country  becomes  great,  great  not  only  in  show-things,  but  also 


107.  Message,  14  December  1960.  Also  forwarded  to  M.  Hansraj  (President,  Indian  Gymkhana 
Mbale,  Uganda),  Ashoka  Hotel,  New  Delhi. 

108.  Meetmg  of  the  State  Ministers  for  Community  Development,  New  Delhi,  9  December 
1960.  PMO,  File  No.  17(430)/60-61-PMS,  Pamphlet  at  Sr.  No.  8-B. 

109.  S.K.  Dey. 
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in  the  real  powers  of  the  mind  and  in  activity.  I  cannot  explain  how  and  when 
that  happens.  But  it  does  happen.  Changes  come,  because  methods  of  production 
change,  because  methods  of  communication  change  and  even  our  social 
framework  begins  to  change.  All  these  affect  life  very  much.  Obviously,  if  the 
railway  comes,  it  changes  the  life  of  a  country.  Similarly  if  a  better  plough 
comes,  it  changes  agriculture.  What  kind  of  plough  is  used  in  our  agriculture  is 
an  absolute  basic  test.  And  where  the  old  plough  is  being  used,  I  say  it  is 
defeat,  a  100  per  cent  defeat,  no  matter  how  you  explain  it. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  Community  Development  movement,  because 
I  thought  that  it  was  a  right  approach  and  that  it  was  working  on  right  lines. 
But  I  have  been  angry  with  many  things  that  it  did,  or  rather  did  not  at  the 
expansion  on  a  big  scale,  more  offices  being  opened  and  more  officials  more 
jeeps,  more  this  and  more  that.  Officials  are  good,  even  though  official  apparatus 
is  seldom  good.  It  is  not  a  question  of  individuals.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  the 
mental  approach  to  the  problem.  That,  in  fact,  is  my  approach.  You  can  judge 
human  history,  or  the  growth  of  men,  in  many  ways.  Perhaps,  the  most  effective 
way  of  judging  it  is  what  tools  a  person  is  using.  Benjamin  Franklin  of  America 
said:  “Man  is  a  tool  making  animal.”  The  great  difference  between  man  and 
other  animals  is  that  he  makes  his  own  tools.  Now,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  tools  a  person  uses.  The  tool  is  the  extension  to  the  hand  of  the  brain.  If 
you  do  not  extend  it  and  remain  limited,  then  you  remain  limited  in  spite  of  the 
laws  and  all  the  shouting  and  everything. 

To  put  this  differently,  we  in  India  have  been,  and  still  largely  are,  a 
traditional  country — traditional  thought,  traditional  methods  of  social 
organisation,  and  traditional  methods  of  working  in  different  occupations. 
Naturally  not  all  the  time.  For  if  it  were  quite  unprogressive,  the  social  structure 
would  have  been  dead  and  gone.  A  society  has  certain  virtues  and  capacity  to 
continue.  If  it  does  not  grow,  does  not  change  with  changing  conditions,  it 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker  and  loses  hold  on  life.  The  big  problem  before 
us — put  it  the  way  you  like  it — is  how  to  get  out  of  this  traditional  mould  into 
the  modern  age.  You  are  going  in  for  modem  expensive  vehicles,  but  it  is  the 
mind  that  has  got  to  be  modem,  and  not  the  car  that  you  use.  With  a  mind  with 
a  thousand  years  old  tradition  behind  it,  it  is  that  feeling  of  change  that  has  to 
come  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  this  country.  The  basic  thing  is  the  mind  of 
India,  the  mind  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  people  in  India  coming  out  of  the 
rut  in  which  it  has  been.  That  is  the  basic  approach  for  the  Community 
Development  work.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  should  talk — at  least  I  talk — about 
the  socialistic  pattern  of  society  etc. 

For  India  there  is  no  choice  except  going  towards  the  socialistic  structure. 
The  alternative  is  stagnation  and  ultimate  death.  I  believe  that,  except  by  going 
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in  that  direction,  there  is  no  real  future  for  any  country  in  the  world.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  between  other  countries  and  our  country.  By  making 
good  in  natural  advance  etc.  other  countries  have  got  a  great  deal  of  leeway. 
They  may  have  a  little  choice  but  we  have  no  choice.  One  has,  therefore,  to 
have  some  definite  mental  approach  to  these  problems. 

The  tendency  of  modem  scientific  age  is  to  centralise.  Big  industry,  or 
agriculture,  in  advanced  countries  inevitably  tends  towards  centralisation.  You 
cannot  advance  without  centralisation.  Machines  become  bigger  and  bigger. 
The  mechanised  farms  become  bigger  and  bigger.  I  am  all  for  centralisation  in 
some  spheres.  You  cannot  have  a  decentralised  army  in  India.  You  cannot 
decentralise  many  other  things.  It  is  equally  important,  in  its  relative  region,  for 
the  State  Governments  also  to  be  strong — and  not  weak.  Yet,  we  realise  that 
this  inevitable  trend  towards  centralisation  is  a  dangerous  one.  While  you  cannot 
do  without  centralisation,  it  is  also  true  that  you  cannot  do  away  with 
decentralisation  either.  You  have  to  balance  the  two.  I  want  decentralisation,  as 
far  as  possible,  because,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  we  want  the  development  of 
human  beings,  of  their  spirit  of  self-reliance  etc.  It  is  this  background  which 
leads  me  to  like  the  original  approach  of  the  Community  Development  movement. 
The  movement,  I  must,  however,  say,  rather  faded  out  year  after  year.  The 
whole  texture  of  the  Community  Development  movement,  which  has  done 
very  good  work,  became  of  a  very  pale  colour. 

An  official,  if  I  may  say  so,  should  gradually  forget  functioning  as  an 
official.  He  may  remain  an  official,  but  he  must  not  function  in  an  official  way. 
If  the  Gram  Sevak  considers  himself  a  big  boss  in  his  little  area,  I  would  say  he 
is  writing  in  a  totally  wrong  way.  You  have  thus  to  fight  these  tendencies  which 
encroach  upon  us  all  the  time.  That’s  why  I  think  the  Community  Development 
movement  began,  as  it  has  done,  to  lose  its  flavour,  to  lose  its  glamour,  to  lose 
its  colour;  and  it  has  become  a  pale  replica  of  officialdom  doing  good  in  the 
way  officials  do  good.  Therefore,  comes  the  Panchayati  Raj.  Its  theory,  of 
course,  is  fascinating.  But  in  practice  also,  in  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it  in 
Rajasthan,  Andhra,  Madras,  it  is  quite  fascinating,  the  way  it  is  bringing  about 
basic  changes.  Even  the  official  is  changing,  or  trying  to  change.  The  village 
people,  of  course,  are  changing.  I  think  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most  revolutionary 
thing  that  is  happening  in  India.  One  may  say  that  it  won’t  succeed  in  the 
measure  we  want  it  to  succeed.  Behind  it,  however,  are  hidden  forces  which, 
once  released,  will  make  a  tremendous  difference  to  the  progress  of  India — 
rural  India  in  every  way,  and  even  industrial  India,  although  not  in  the  sense  of 
putting  up  vast  plants,  but  in  the  sense  of  small  industries  and  cooperatives  and 
all  that.  It  will  be  changing  the  structure  of  the  social  fabric. 

If  you  give  more  fertilisers  to  the  farmer,  he  will  naturally  do  a  little  better. 
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But  I  do  not  want  fertilizers  as  much  as  I  want  better  men.  If  he  is  a  better 
man,  the  farmer  would  do  better  by  employing  better  methods,  without  the  use 
of  additional  fertilisers. 

I  think  this  Panchayati  Raj  is  of  outstanding  importance  and  Ministers, 
who  are  responsible  for  this  in  the  States — of  course  all  the  states  have  not  got 
it  and  should  get  it  soon  enough — should  feel  that  they  are  in  charge  of  the 
most  vital  subject  in  India,  not  in  charge  of  a  showy  subject  in  the  sense  of 
putting  up  a  big  plant  or  big  buildings.  It  is,  however,  the  most  vital  thing  that 
would  change  the  texture  of  India. 

Coming  back  to  tools,  a  society  changes  as  a  result  of  the  methods  of 
production.  The  Indian  farmer  will  change,  not  because  of  the  fertilizer  that  he 
is  using,  but  because  of  the  plough  he  uses.  You  cannot  expect  anything  of  a 
person  who  is  using  a  plough  which  is  a  thousand  years  old.  It  amazes  me  that, 
even  after  twelve  years  of  independence,  there  should  be  millions  of  these  old 
ploughs  in  India.  Even  at  some  loss  I  should  make  a  bonfire  of  them,  just  to 
induce  the  people  to  feel  that  it  means  the  discontinuance  of  old  things.  The 
new  plough  is  not  frightfully  expensive.  It  will  cost  you  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy 
rupees.  A  State  Government  should  not  wait  for  some  private  party  to  make 
ploughs  and  sell  them  in  the  market.  It  is  up  to  the  State  Governments  to 
manufacture  ploughs  in  every  district  and  to  sell  them  to  the  people,  or  to  give 
them  on  credit,  and  realise  the  value  after  the  harvest.  Within  twelve  months 
from  now,  there  should  not  be  a  single  old  plough  left  in  India.  And  let  there  be 
no  tall  talk  about  giving  more  money  and  doing  this  and  doing  that.  Why  should 
you  have  more  money?  The  money  that  we  have  been  spending  is  colossal. 
Everybody  thinks  that  money  solves  everything.  But  money  solves  nothing, 
except  that  it  helps  a  person  who  has  too  much  of  it.  If  a  person  tells  me,  as 
people  do  tell  me,  that  you  can  increase  food  production  only  if  you  give  100 
crores  or  1,000  crores  of  rupees,  that  person,  according  to  me,  is  useless. 
Countries  with  little  advantage  were  making  good  because  of  hard  work  and 
hard  application.  We,  too,  should  work  hard  and  not  shout  constantly  that  this 
must  be  done  and  that  must  be  done.  This  kind  of  Nawabi  mentality,  viz. 
waiting  for  every  other  person  to  do  things  for  us,  is  not  good  enough. 

I  have  not  talked  to  you  about  problems  that  you  would  be  discussing.  I 
wanted  to  convey  to  you  something  of  what  troubles  my  mind.  If  you  want  to 
succeed  in  moving  hundreds  of  billions  of  people,  you  must  put  in  great,  not 
only  great  but  hard  work.  You  also  need  the  right  mental  approach  to  the 
problems.  Everything  should  be  measured,  let  us  say,  by  food  production.  All 
your  Panchayati  Raj  and  Community  Development  movement  should  be  keyed 
up  to  food  production,  because  out  of  food  production  will  come  other  things. 
Industry  will  grow  agriculture,  as  also  all  the  other  things,  will  grow. 
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Essentially,  therefore,  what  we  require  is  a  change  in  our  people’s  thinking. 
This  means  asking  them  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
average  peasant  in  India  is  a  practical  man,  a  hard-working  man,  a  tough  man, 
a  resisting  man.  And  it  is  easier  for  him  to  come  out  of  the  old  rut  than  for 
many  a  so-called  educated  person  in  India.  But  the  peasant  won’t  get  out  of  the 
old  rut  easily.  If,  however,  he  sees  a  thing  done,  he  would  come  out.  It  is  the 
person  with  a  closed  mind — may  be  the  minister  or  the  official  or  may  be 
anybody  else — who  is  more  traditionalist  than  the  peasant. 

I  might  mention  here  one  or  two  things  which  have  always  surprised  me 
and  which  I  have  not  quite  understood.  Reclamation  of  usar  land,  or  saline 
land,  has  been  done  successfully  near  a  farm  in  Lucknow.110  This  work  has 
been  praised  in  a  number  of  magazines  and  periodicals  in  other  countries  as 
showing  the  way  to  solve  the  food  problem  of  South  East  Asia.  Here  is  something 
which  has  covered  millions  of  acres  of  usar  land  of  India  in  a  few  years’  time. 
Here  is  something  which  has  proved  successful  and  does  not  require  large 
sums  of  money.  But  our  people  and  officials  knock  their  heads  and  look  away. 
They  either  donT  accept  this  method,  or  practice  it  in  a  small  way.  What  then 
is  wrong  with  our  thinking  except  that  we  are  all  traditionalists  that  we  can’t 
get  out  of  the  rut? 

Looking  around  India,  whether  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  or  of 
agriculture,  I  think  the  picture  is  a  very  stimulating  one.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
stimulated  by  it.  And  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  making  good  and  that  we  will 
make  good — at  a  faster  rate.  This  is  so  not  because  of  India's  greatness,  but 
because  we,  and  circumstances,  have  deliberately  let  loose  forces  which  cannot 
be  stopped. 

The  point  at  issue  is  how  far  we  can  accelerate  and  ease  that  process  of 
moving  on.  Those  who  are  in  authority  in  the  states  and  at  the  centre  are 
naturally  to  bear  the  burden  a  little  more  than  others.  And  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view  that  I  should  like  all  of  you  to  consider  this  basic  problem  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  one  of  changing  the  300  million  people  of  India,  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  cooperating  with  each  other.  It  is  the  problem  of  building  a  new 
society  in  India,  a  new  social  and  economic  structure.  There  can  be  no  bigger 
and  vaster  problem.  You  in  the  States,  and  at  the  Centre,  are  partly  in  charge  of 
it.  I  wish  you  well  with  your  job. 


1 10.  At  Banthra  Research  Station,  Lucknow,  under  Dr.  Kailas  Nath  Kaul. 
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177.  To  H.P.  Shahi:  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj111 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Branch  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj 
on  the  occasion  of  their  next  convention  to  be  held  at  Gorakhpur.112  The  Bharat 
Sevak  Samaj  was  meant  to  be  essentially  a  body  of  workers  who  would  devote 
themselves  to  active  social  service  in  their  spare  time.  They  were  not  supposed 
to  bring  in  politics  in  their  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  work.  Nor  were  there  supposed 
to  be  controversies  about  office  bearers.  The  only  test  was  good  work  in 
furtherance  of  various  aspects  of  our  national  plan. 

It  is  insofar  as  they  succeed  in  this  type  of  work  that  they  will  justify 
themselves  and  the  Samaj. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  in  India  than  conscious  and  well  directed  labour. 
We  talk  about  utilising  the  manpower  resources  in  the  country.  In  order  to  do 
so,  we  have  not  only  to  preach  but  to  participate  in  the  work  undertaken  or 
advised.  I  hope  that  the  U.P.  Branch  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  will  justify 
itself  fully  and  spread  the  gospel  of  work. 


178.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Child  Welfare113 


December  10,  1960 


My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Tara  Ali  Baig.114  She  spoke  to  me  this  morning 
about  Ika  Paul  Pont.115  I  liked  her  suggestion  that  Ika  Paul  Pont  might  come 
here  for  two  months  every  year  to  advise  the  Coordination  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare.  She  is  good  in  this  work  and  well  trained  for  it.  It  appears  this  will 
have  to  be  done  by  making  a  suggestion  to  the  French  Embassy. 


111.  Message  to  the  Regional  Convener  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj ,  Gorakhpur,  UP,  1 0  December 
1960.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/60/PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  107-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

112.  The  fifth  convention,  was  held  on  17-19  December  1960. 

113.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Education.  PMO,  File  No.  40  (187)/59-66-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
3 1  -A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

1 14.  General  Secretary,  Indian  Council  for  Child  Welfare  (ICCW).  For  details,  see  Appendix 
32. 

115.  The  technical  expert  to  the  ICCW;  Chief,  International  Division  of  the  International 
Children’s  Centre,  Paris. 
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About  her  second  point,  that  is,  some  allocation  for  pre-primary  education, 
I  think  she  is  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  primary 
education  itself,  this  seems  to  me  necessary. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


179.  To  Tara  Ali  Baig:  Child  Welfare116 


December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Tara, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date.117 1  have  written  about  it  to  the  Education  Minister 
and  am  also  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  S.K.  Dey  of 
Community  Development  to  what  you  have  written. 

I  think  that  your  proposal  to  get  Ika  Paul  Pont  to  India  for  a  period  of  two 
months  every  year  to  advise  the  Coordination  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  is  a 
good  one.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  difficulty  in  implementing  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


180.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Child  Welfare118 


December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Tara  Ali  Baig.  So  far  as  the  first  point  is 
concerned,  I  have  referred  to  the  Education  Minister. 

The  second  point  relates  to  some  allocation  for  pre-primary  education. 
The  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  important  this  has  appeared  to  me. 
Indeed,  without  this  preliminary  training,  primary  education  has  to  face  far 


116.  Letter  to  the  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Indian  Council  for  Child  Welfare.  PMO,  File 
No.  401  (187)/59-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  34-A. 

117.  See  Appendix  32. 

118.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Planning,  Labour  and  Employment,  and  Deputy  Chairman, 
Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  40  (187)/59-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  32-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 
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greater  difficulties.  Also,  I  feel  that  Child  Welfare  work  demands  trained  persons, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


181.  To  S.K.  Dey:  Pre-Primary  Education119 


December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Dey, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Tara  Ali  Baig.  The  first  point  has  been  referred 
to  the  Education  Ministry.  It  is  the  second  point  to  which  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Planning  Commission  also  and  now  yours.  The  more  I  have 
thought  about  this  matter,  the  more  important  has  this  pre-primary  education 
seemed  to  me.  Indeed,  it  has  to  be  made  the  base  out  of  which  primary  education 
grows. 

There  is  reference  to  what  the  Community  Development  Ministry  could 
do  in  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
J  awaharlal  N  ehru 


182.  To  Abdul  Qayyum  Ansari:  All  India  Cooperative 
Union120 


December  11,  1960 


My  dear  Ansari, 

As  you  know,  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement  in  this  country.  The  All  India  Cooperative  Union,  of  which  you  are 
the  President,  can,  of  course,  be  very  helpful  in  this.  But  I  have  had  an  impression 
that  it  requires  a  push.  No  doubt,  you  can  give  the  push.  But  you  are  mostly  in 
Patna.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Shri  V.T.  Krishnamachari  might  be 
requested  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  working  of  the  All  India  Cooperative 


119.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Community  Development.  PMO,  File  No.  40  (187)/59-66- 
PMS.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

120.  Letter  to  the  President,  All  India  Cooperative  Umon.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (439)/60-64- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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Union  with  a  view  to  suggesting  how  it  might  spread  out  its  work.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  idea,  because  V.T.  Krishnamachari  is  devoted  to  cooperation  and  has 
had  long  experience  of  it  especially  in  the  South.  He  was  approached  about  this 
matter.  He  said  that  if  the  A.I.C.U.  asked  him  to  do  this  work,  he  would  gladly 
undertake  it.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  a  better  man  for  this  purpose.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  might  request  him  to  do  this.121 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


183.  At  Anangpur:  Cooperative  Society122 

gM  aftr  fi$4)  kg  gkt, 

3TPT  TFfFf  FF  FF  ferff  ft  gT  Ft  %  '1®',  ftF  kf  FF$  3TFt  FF  SflVhlsb 

gff  Fff  §3TT  I  F^F  Ft  ifft  F§F  Ft#  %  wfeT  f#  if  FF  FTlFmF  %  WF  %  FFT# 
#T  FTFF  'Jll'*  <51  Fp?  ft  FtFT  %  W  if  TFFT  1%  4lF>l  F#  fFFFT  I  3TFF 
FFFFsfi  %  t  3FF#  FTF  3TTFT  FF  ifFTF  %  FFT#  if  #7  FFT-FFT  #3T  #T  3TTF 

f#  #  #  f#t  gg,  #  gif  g#  1 1 if  ##  #  #  kg  sfft  |  ##f  fag  #  ff  F7#t 
fft  #f,  f#  Ffr  #  kk  #  fft  ##  %  fFFT  kkFFFFT#fFFiftFFif  ##  i 
kk  ffft  #  if  ftf  t  f#  kg#  #  #  fft  fitff  fMt  #  ftf  if  w  ft  fft  ff 
g§F  3R5T  f#FT  I,  Figg  f#  f#F%  f#FT  I  ##f  -fest  fen  I  kk  g^gr 
#  f#FT  %i 

ft#  FkfFTFr#  3FF#tgFi#,  fttf  F?f  ftft#  ggi#, 
w  #  ftw  f>f  Frf,  -ftf#  kk  kf  f#FF,  ifFiF  kf  ftw  ft  g#FT  kf  f#FF 
fft  ft|  ftf^T  F?f  g#  #  ggg  t  kk  ggr  ff  if,  fkng  if,  ggr  #f  tf#  I 
gi#  gff  kd'i  ftf%  gff  fff  ft#  %  i  #  f^f  f  ftf  ff  ff  ft#  #  gk  if  ff#  FrfgT, 
##f  ggr  fif  g-g  sng  gFkg,  f#  kkg,  gk  #  ft#  fft  I  f#  kF  to  ff 
stfiftf  TFk  t,  ff  #  fftft  I  sttfftf  ftt  f#  ff  gg  %,  ff  Fk  tot  #  kg 

FFF-W  f#  FF  I,  gg?k  FF  %  I  ^?T  FFF  #  I,  FFk  t,  FFTF  FFFT,  FFFFT 
FTFT  %  #T  gkrr  if  k  TOF-W  #FT  FTFT 1 1  Ftt  k  fFF  if  3FF  ff  kit  3TF  3FFFTO 

fftf  ffm  gFT  ffj#  #f  ff  ff,  kg  3ff  t  ffft  %,  ff  sttf  #f  gk  k 


121 .  For  Ansan’s  reply,  see  Appendix  48. 

122.  Speech  at  the  Village  Cooperative  Conference,  Anangpur,  Mewat,  Punjab.  1 5  December 
1960.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  5547,  5548,  5549,  NM  No.  1264,  1265. 
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ftt  fftRft  frt^  rfpt  rt  gn  Ftrr,  fftRTR  tftft-RFTtRRT  Rsft  ft,  FFRaftRi  rr  3ttr 
RF  ft  I  ftftt-ftftt  fftRft  RTR  ^  RTRft  RTR%  ftt  % 

jfftRT  ftt  RRR  T#  I,  FRft  TFR-RFR  RRRft  1 1  RRRft  RFT  RPJR  R#  ftpiftf  I  % 
Rsft,  FTPfft  RFT  %  fft  Rft  fftrftt  %?  [...]  RTR  ftpfftt  RR  ftftf  ftl'Ji  %  fft  ftftt  RTRR 
t,  TillRR  1 1%  RIFT  Rlftf  I  RFT  RRRRT  Tflftt  ftRTft  Rft,  ftsiftt  Tift, 

WT  Rft,  ft  RR  ftftf  t,  R1RR  I  fftRft  R%-R%  RTR  ftft  F,  R#R  RRft  t,  RlflRK 
RFRT  %  I  ftr  Rift  Rift,  RFT  ftr  Rft  %  %  ft  RR  ftftt  ftM  %  RRRft  RRft  %  I  ft  FR 
RTF  %  R§R  RTft  ftft  1 1 

FRlft  ftT  if  ft  fftftt  RR-RTTF  RTR  fR,  RR  RFT  mRcI^H  §3TT,  TRTPR'  FT1RT,  ftftft 
RPR  ftt  Rft  R§R  fRR  ft  RT  ft  RTRR  fftRT  RRT,  #T  ftftt  ft  ft  ftRT  §3TT  ftfRR  RR 
RFT  RTR  TFT  FRlft  ft?T  ft,  ftft  ftftt  ft  I  FRft  RFT  ft  TRTPR  ft  Rft  RFTF  jt  Rtftft 
Fft  FRft  R|  ftff  ft  ftfRR  Rft  RFT  RF  TFT,  FIR  Rtftft  ft  fftTITRT  fft  FR  FTRft  TRTPR 
ft  RFTF  ftfft  %  ft,  RRR  %  ft,  fRRRTT  ft,  3RRR  ft  ftlft,  3TTRTT  ft  RjF  R  FT,  Rfft 
R  ft  I  RF  RFT  RTR  RT  ftft  fftftt  R^mr  ft,  ftT  ft  FR  ft  RFTF  Rft  gf,  Rft  Rt 
(|RT5Rpft,  HFRTft,  R'^BRpff,  RF  RR  ftt  FTfT  R%  ftfR  fttSTTR  Rt',  TJR  ft,  RR 
Rft  TRTPR  fftRT  #T  RR  ftt  STTRR  R  fRRT  I  Rt  RF  RR  Rft  RIR  RH  FRRtt  F^f 
F^?R  RTF  R1RT % Pb^tl  Rlfrt  fRRft  RtR  RT  ^  RTRiR  %%  FRft  %?  RTR5R 
Ft^f  %  fRRFT  %,  RTRjR  RRR  Fl%  %  Riff  Ftcft,  RT5RR  Ftctt  %  3RRR  RR  ^tt  %  HFRtR 
RR%  %,  RRR  RR%  %,  RT%T  %  h1<T|  RIR  %  Rt  PlRRL  RRR  FtRT  %  RRR?I  RTRR  RgR 
Ft#  I  3tk  tRRRT  RFT  RTR  FR  RFIR  RRRT  #  pRTFT  R?^t  Ft  RTRT  %  fRRRR  RRRT, 

RRR  Rt  RRR  "*ft  FR  RT  1 1  RR  ?R%  RFT  RTR  ^tR  Ft  RRRT  I?  RTt  P^TRM, 
R#  FRft  R%  Rt  RFTRT  R§R  RFT  RTR%  I  RFT  FRTff  RTTlf  RTR  #T  ?TFT  t,  RpftR 
RRtF  ft  RRTT  RtR  TFft  t,  FRft  RFT  RTR  ftt  ftft  jfftRT  ft  R#  ft  RRTRT I  FR  'FTR  Rt 
FR  RFTR,  Rt  RRft  RTF  RTRf  W  %-  RR  Rt  fttRRT  RT  RRT  Rift  RRTRT  ft,  RRTRT, 
^jft  tftRRR  RTR  RRRT,  ftfftt  ^FRR  RRRT,  RftRR  RRRT,  RRffRT  gPlRT  ft  Rtft  RTR  Rftr 
ftFRR  ft  Rft  ftftt  I  Tfpft  3TTR  %F  ft  RTRT  RR  ft,  RTR  R|R  ft  FR  Rft  RRTR  Rt  ftR 
ft  R>©  Rft  ftRT  RTRT  RRft  ft,  RTRT  RRRT  RRR  RT  RRR  %  3TTR  RfRR,  fttftR  RTRT  RRRT 
RTR  ftt  RRTR  Rft  #T  RTR  R  ft  Rt  TRRsft  ft  RTftftt  I  ^fRRT  RTR  ft  RRftt  %,  RTIRRt 
RTRT  I  RTR-RTft  fttR  I,  RTR  RRft  RTft  I,  3TTR  Rt  RTRft  t  Fft,  RTR  ft  RRftt  ft  gftlRT 
fft  Irft  tftftt-RFTtftRf  ^Rlft  ft  RR  ^ftt  ftt  I  FHfftft  RF  ?ft  RR5T  ftRT  ft  1ft 
fftftTRIR  RT  RRTR  R%RT  ft  RTR  ft,  ftFRR  ft  FRTR  Rft,  RRRT  ft,  fftRRT  RTR  RRft 
ft,  RFftR  ft,  FR  RTF  ft  R%RT  I  jfRRT  ft  FRft  ftlT  ft  FRRT  ftft  ftk  RTft  ft  ftft  3TRRT 
ft,  ftR^ftt  ft  Rt  RftF  Rft  RFRT,  3TRR  ft  3TPTRTR  ftt  jfftRT  Rt  RRFTRT,  3TPTRR  Rft 
RfRRT  ft  ft  RTft  t  FRRft  RRFTRT,  Rft-Rft  ftftR  t  RT%  3TTR  ftftt  Rft  t, 
RF-ft  ftft  ^  ftftt  Rft  Rft,  Rft-Rft  FR  ftft  Rift  ^  fttftR  FRft  RTR  J^RT  3TRR 
Ftft  RRRT 1 1  FfttfRR  ftftR,  RfttftT  Rift,  RR  RTft  RFt  RF  Rft  fft  Fftlft  ftRT  ftft 
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ETT  Eft  ft,  E>K<TTft  ft,  ftt  tftcRT  SET  ftFTET  ERE?  ft?T  ERft  ft  Wl  ftt  JJTT, 
fftjTT,  EftjET  ft^T  ER  ftft I  ST#  FPT  ft  S?tE  3T#t  SttE  Elftf  ft,  3tft  ftt  ETE  FE  # 
ER  ET#t  ft 1  ftt  3T5RT  Eft  ftt  REEE  %  STR  STMEwl  Eft  jfftET  Eft  ERREE  ft,  TmI'PL 
STMEM  eft  jfftET  RETftftgwftft,  FEfttrft  PTEtft?  E§E  Elft  FPR-TPR  ft  Eftt  ft, 
eteIe?  e§e  ftftf  ft  e%  fttft  ft  Tfftrftr  ft?fT  ft,  Eftt  rft|  SRTfT  tte  ftt  eft  ft  i 
Flft  ft§T  ft  #T  ftflETEd  ERft  ft  STtE  fttE?  f$IE>lTd  ERft  ft  ERft  EF  EET  Eftt  §ft, 
ftt  EET  Eftt  §ft,  WEEK  ft  EF  Eftf  fftWT  STR  ETE  EF  EET,  EF  ETE  ETft,  ftftft  EF  E? 
ftwrft,  t^TETTEE  ERft  ET  STfEEiR  ETEEft  ft  ftlftr  E?ftt-EEft  ert  FTlft  ft§T  ft  ETFE  TTfftft 
WTft  ft  ftft  fft  ftft  ERTF  EET  ftt  EFT  ft?  EE  «gR  WEFT  ft  EEEft  STlft  PE  ft  ER?  RE? 
jfftWT  ft  FTRT  ft?T  ft  FTlft  ftft-ftft  FPlft  ft  fttft  §E  ft  RE?  STTtft  ftf  EEF  ft,  RE? 
EEEEft  ftf  EEF  ft,  ERtft  ftT  EEF  ft  I  ER  gWF  ft  SFET  f  ftt  ftt  TRT  EF  REFT  ETEt 
ETT  FETT  ft,  fft#T  ft  STlft  ft  ER  EFT  WE  FR  EETft  ft  fftft-  ETFT  WET  FRTFT  §3TT,  ETFT 
WET  §3TT,  STTftETT  ft  EET,  ^ftf  ft  EET  STR  STftfEET  ft  EET  STR  EfftET  ft  WET?  EF  ETE 
fttft  ft  FTlft  ft  TFT  ?M<jd  EFft  ft  STR  ftETf  ft,  Eftffft?  FTlft  <Nftd  E§E  Eft  ftff  ft  t, 
EFT  WE  FR  EElft  ft  Sttl  SRTETft  ft  ft  Ftft  ft  I  ft  SpftfE-STfttE  Wtft  Ft  EFT  ft,  FTTt 
ftT  ft  WIFE  ft,  ftlftW  fftE  ft  Fft,  FElft  FETE  EJEEET  3TETE  TFET  ft  STR  Fft  ER-fT-EEft 
E^j  ETEET  TFET  ft  I  EE  STTT  ftft  Elft  ET  E  Elft  STREET  STTftETT  ft  E%  ERt  ft  STIETftt 
ftr  PTFTFET  ftt  Eftt  ft,  ftfft  ftST  ft  wft  ^  ft,  EFT  SEfttfEET  ft  EFT  vJET  gSTT  ft,  EFT 
ft  ft§T  ft  SlfttEE  ft  fttE  STTE  EPTF  EETPS,  fttE  EEF  EET  EETPS,  ft  ftEEEt  ftE  EET  EE 
ftftT  EE  F5TTET  E?ft  ftt  STEEEt  ftftf  Eft  ET^T  T  FT,  EEffE?  STR  ftt  Eft  EET  ft,  FElft 
fft^ET  ETET  EE  ft$T  ftER  ft,  EF  ftt  STR  FER-W  gftft  ftt  SET  ST^ER  ft  EET 
Wf ,  TEETt  Tft,  EE  E?ftf  SET  STETER  Tft  I  ftt  ft  Rtildl,  ddldl  ft  SETEft  1ft  SEEER 
^  gfftET  4ftt  ft?  ftEft  WETTET  jfftET  ft,  EEFTET  ^fTET  ft,  SEERT-EPTEt  E?  fftR  gfTET 
Eftt  ft,  ETT  ERft  ETpft  Et  fftr  ft  #E  fttPPTR  ETT  ER%  Elftf  %  ftR  I  FTTft  ^TftEEftt 
ft  E§E  ETTft  FTft  ^dftlPEEl  ft  ftPtET  ftE  ftt  ftfttftt  ft  Fft  IftET  ERft  TE  -  [Break 
in  recording] . 

^1%  %^f  %,  3T^ftf  ^TT  r^WM  '3TR^t  ^d  6ldl  %?  OTT  ^TT^TT 
^fr  ^T#,  ff^TFT-'^TR?T  %  dTR  ^TT3Tr  ?TT  3TTT  dot  %%  #ft?  dott 

dF  'WT%  TJ^TTT  1%  FdTd  %  3TTd  Ft  Hdld  ^  Ft,  doFT  %?  v4tT  '3TFT 
t  '3FFft  dFdH  d#  ^  t,  F^  3TT^ft  dIFT  dldT  %  dt  dFdR  %  fdxTTd  ^  ^TRTT 
3ddd5t  d^flT  #ft,  fF^T  ^dT,  dFT-ddT,  Fd^  'ddd  dTd  fF#  Fftft 
%  %  dF  3dFFt,  dF  dF  FTFT  dd  TF%  dMT  %,  FTFT  dd  dldR^  %,  I^WM 

dd  HHlRdo  F  I  dF  dft  dTd  t  FTfddot  FfFF  #dt  Fdfdd  %  FfTd  FF  FFFT 
^  HldRdo  t,  FF%F  dff  1%  FfTd  d^,  dFldFd  dT  dftdF  dT  diFT  %  gfdTd  %  TFd 
dlFt  I,  dTddF  dt  ^THd  d#  t  dTFT  dTd  fdo  dFT  JfdTd  %,  ^FT  %  I 

dF  FTHT  did  Ffed  dt  did  FRlFt  ^ifdd  dFRft  F  dt  dF  F  FH  Fd  Fd 
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#T  #  TFt  HT#  t,  FT#  ETHT  FtET  I  #  HF  ETE  ERE  t§T  FETE  t,  TIT#  ERHH  HF 
HF  #H  Eff  %  HT  #TET  Eft  1 1  HF  ETE  W  t$T  %ETEH  %  #TH  HfHRT  t  TTt3HTH 
HH>  ERHTT  Ek  ERHTT  Ek  FT  EHHTT  I  HHtt#  HF  EH  ltd  HE  FE#  HIHHIH  I  HF 
%9T,  H#ff  ETHft#  #T  HTHHTE  %,  FRET  #  FT#  HIT  fFTET  %,  F#  ETF  %  #  #E  EETE 

t  tf!  i  Ek  HRf  t  fehtt  fFTET  eth#  ehth  t  #  %  n#f#  hf  eh  #  fe# 

ft#-J#  1 1  #  HR#  HTE  HF  #T  I#  #  ETH  FEk  #T  t  ETFETF  #  EHFH  Ek 
Ht  %  #E  TFf  f  I  HTE  #H  J#  F#  f ,  Ir^ET  #|  ff  HT  §|<|<#  f#  If,  #  EHFH 
%  EHH-EHE  ##  t  TTRf  HTTH#  f  I  HF  H#  ‘Iflfl  HTE  %  EfT  HF  EEE  t?T  #T 
chH'jjl<  HTTHT  #T  JHETH  q|HHI  1 1  #  FEk  #T  t  ETFETF  #  SET  t,  #  EH  #T 
%  SET  t  Ek  E#  #T  WI  HTT  EfHETTT  %  FE  f$T  t,  Elf  #  %ES;#  HJE  t,  fl^ 
ff,  #HTI  ff,  JEHETE  ft,  FElf  ff,  #£  ff,  #E  ff,  Hf#  ft,  #tf  ff  I  #  FE  t§T  t 
#TT  g3TT  #E#t  ETJjft  HF  #T  f  FE#  HTTHT  %  EfHHTTT  1 EEt  HE  HT  H#t  #  I 
HE  #  FT  EcR  cET,  FT  EcE  FE#  THT  ft  Ek  #f  J#  HHFH  HE  t  HTfE  E  # 
FTHR-qTETH  E  #f,  FT  EHT  #  EfHETTT  I  eE,  EfHE  EFT  ^§T  EF  EET  EETT I  EE  EEf 
EE  EEE  H4  %  %  %§T  EE  HE  %  EEf%  ^ET  %  EEE  #,  FE%  Ef  EEJyft  ETE  EEFE-HE 
Ei^  Ef  Et  qEj-qE>  EE  EEE  Ft,  ^PEe  ^?T  Eit  %ET  Ef  FT  EE?  EE  Hff  FfHT  ElfFE  El% 
fF^Ft,  iEW  Ft,  gEEEE  Ft  Ek  ERE  k  EEET  W^t,  cPft  EREif  HTEEft  FEft  I 
FEk  EFT  EJE  ETE-ETE  I,  ETE,  ER  ETE  I  EE  jtEET  EFE  7ft  I  % 
ETE-ETE  E§  HE#  %$T  k  EtT  FEiEE  EFIEIT  #  %  ETE  E#  HT#E  ETE  Eft  HTft 

ETE  H#  #  f#EF  #H-#H  ETpT  Eft  E3#  HTlFE,  FftEE  ETE  E3T  E'-ff't  Et  %HTf 
HH#  E%  ^  f#  EE#T  1JE  EtHE  HEEL  HE  fET  HI  Be  EF%  HE  I  Et  EF  ER  EF 
Ef  E#  Ft#  ET#  t  #T  Ft  EEEt  HE#  f  HEft#  kTE#  EE#  FE  FE  ETEf  Et  E# 
FEET  ft  FET#  ETH#t  ft#  I  EfT  ETE  #H  #  ER  FE#  EFt  I#  f ,  ER  #T  EFET  % 

#  ETHT  #T  Eft  HFET,  Ef  Ek  EkE  EH#t  HFET  %,  EE#t  #?TT  FRET  I,  EE#T  ETE 
HEET  I,  EH#f  EEET:  #  EfHHET:  ftt  1 1  ER  H>  ER  #TTE  ff  EtT  HTR  FHT  FkET# 
ff  E#  EHT  g#  HR  ETCH#  FtET  f  t#  ff  #  #  #|HTff  ffE#  #t  EHT  fHE  HTTE  # 
%#  f ,  #tf  E?  ff  f#  f ,  3#  HR  ET§h4  ftET  1 1#  ETEHTE  #t  ^Rhi  ff  ##  HTE 

#  ETET  ff  Ft#  %  I  EF  #  #tf  kRTT#  Eff  f  ETETF  ##  H?T,  EF  #  JET#  #t  tEHTT# 
%  I  #  EF  EE  Hit  Fff  HHE#  t  EE%  EETE  ff  Ek  HHE  T#  t,  M  #  HHE#  t, 
EE  ER  ERE  t  FT  #H  ff  E§E  ^E  Tf  f  EFH)-ESfH#T  ##  E#  f  I  ER  HET  TTEF# 
t  #  ER#  E^T  Ef,  #f#E  Ef  #  ET#  JHE  HTTf  #  If#,  Ef  Ht#  t  ER  t,  #tf 
Eff  #  cRE  Hk#  HE  ETF  HE,  #TT  ETF  HE,  E%#,  H##,  f#t#,  EE#  ItHETE  HE 
E##,  HE  Ek#t  #3ETE  HE  ##  I  EH  EHET  FE1#  HTHT  ff  ff#t  ff  EkE  #t  HTFl 
t  EHET,  EHET  Hit  HTEEk,  #TEff  ETHFT  Eff,  FE  #T  ff  #tf  EHET  E#  H#E 
ElTE  HT  Ef ,  HF  #T  EEf  ##  HTT  FtET  HlBq,  HT%  EfTH  Ft,  Hlf  Ef  Ft,  ERR  Ft 
HT  Ef#t  Ft  t#  #tf  HTET  3#t  jf  HT  FT  #  Ek  HE  E  E#,  I#  #E  Ft  Eff  HTtfl  I 
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Rt  TFPTTTRt§t5fRrTRFRTTTTETTR?  fR  ttttRttttettR?  eteeft 

EElR  TTT  R  TTT  TETT  R?  TF  Rt  3%  TEITTr  I  TTffR  TTT  Rt  TgT  FtR  %  TTT  TTT 
I,  Rt  t,  FTTTf  ?EF  R  TTT  f  EE  RjT  R,  FTE  TTF  %  TTT  %  R$T  ^IM  %,  EE  % 

Rt  t3t  1  ft,  etReftt  Tp  Rtr  eRIt  tt  ttt  etR  t,  tRIRtR  IRtft  R  teR  %  tttR 

TFTT  TTT  Tt  FtTT  1 1  pT  W  I  T§T  #R  fR  TlfRR,  Tt  TTRt  t  TTETTR  R  tR, 
etRtR  %  tR,  TTTtRr  %  tR,  RTR  t#R  R  tR,  tR  t#t  %  tR,  tt  RtR  ttRT 

t  EfE  fRrRt  ElfSEF  TTRt  t  FTTT  Rt  R$T  STTT  FtTT  t,  fW  RETT  %  fTTTT  ETftEF 
ETET  RTT  TE  EElRt  tREt  R  TETT  FTTT  Rf  E(ET  TpTFET  RfR,  RTRT  TE*  t,  R§T  TpTFTTT 
Rl'll  I 

Rt  FTlR  TTTR  TF  TTTTT  EITTT  fR  RP  TTF  %  RRt  %  RST  Rf  RfTTE  TFTT  TT 
TTF  RT,  RfR  R  TFlR,  TTEfTR  %  TFTT,  tRT  RtT  %  TeR-RETT,  WIT-RtTT  TF  RT 
riw  Rt  RfR  t,  teR-REtt  RTR  sett  tRT  R  tt  eRftt  tRT  %,  w  ttt  ftet?  ttT 
ft  Rtsf  tR?  tR  pEr  R  Rst  eitR  tf  tR?  ttER  ftRR  tR-tt  tRR  EeftR, 
tR-tR  tRTR  EeftRT,  Rstr  Rt  tET  teRt  R  tRR  Rrt  %,  fRrR  fRiE  Tp  Re 

TeR  tR,  FT  RT  TE  lR  R,  ETT  fEe  ■fllTl  %,  Elk  fRt  i  pRet  3ET5TTT  Ft  ETT  %  fR 
ftiR  R?t  R  ttpe  t^tt,  tft  etE  tett,  tftt  Re  eftR  q%,  tR  pfRr  tR  fR 
ERRT  T  'Jiicb,  eIRf  R  'JtiR  Rtf  s|l<L Ft  -Jliq,  TF1  RTT  R  Rf  etR,  tf  Rt  twt 
t§  1  qf  ftRe  1R  Rt  fttR  #Rt  tR,  tR  ftRit  fR  sest  ttt  tR,  ttR-ttR  ttRtR 

TT,  TTR  T#T  EFT,  tR  TTTItR  T5T,  TTR  eRR  EFT,  Rt  Rt  LET  Ft  TTRt  3E#  TTF  R 
R^  #T  3TFW  Rt  jfTTT  TT  FIE  ER  R  tR  I  FTfRr  Erf  Rt  TFTT-RraTT  T^T  E?Rr 

Ft  w,  tfR-RteR  R  ttR  ifr#  fRrTT  tstt  Tff  Rt  Rt  RtRt  tit  %,  TsR-fRraR  R 
TlR  t  fR  3IT3EFE  RR  gfTTT  R  TET  FlTT  I  TTRt  RtETT,  tiR  Rt  #Rt  Ft,  ttR 
3ftT  Ft,  TF  TT  TETT  %  RR  FTfRr  TJT  TR  Ep  RfRE  tR  R$T  R  TT  R 1 1  #T 

RR  ftR  wHidiszrer  Rttt  Rt  R  Rt  ^  effi  fR  RtR-Rtf  Rtt  Ep  tR  eft  tf  ttt 
RiiaEtT  etR,  Ref  %  Rr,  Rt  tf  tttt  I  fR  RR  fR  ew  etet  fe  Rtt  %  RtRr-RtRr 
fRp  TEff  R  TT  3ETT  R  FFTFf  R  PT-ESE  ETR  I 

Reet  R  Rt  t%  3eR  ttt  teR  ttR  t  Rtr  R  setRi  ttfe  fR  ftR  tR  R§t  tt 
R  3tf3efe  tt  ttR  Rite  ttR  ^tftt  RRt  Rtet  R  t?R  1 1  [?rrfRR]  tR,  tR  tfR 
t?  ftRr  fR  TTR  R  RRt  ttt  teR  ttR  I,  Rftt  teR  t,  tfR  Rt  ^t  t  [fR] 
Rk  Rftt  R  teR  t,  RR  ttR  teR  1 1  3fe  tt  t|  tet  R  Rt  ErRt  teeR  Ft, 
tR  RR  R  TF  TET  3tR,  R  TF  1 1  R  TT  FT  TTT  TTT  tR,  TTT  tR,  TF  R  TPR 

cffiR  R,  fRr  Rt  R  tR?  RfRr  3ee  etet  RR  tf  hi ti  ttR  R  RR  eittR  tR  eitR 
tt  R  tR,  tt  Err  RR  fR  fRrR  eteeR  §Rtt  tfR  1 1 

ETEEFT  TF  fRrR  R  TET  R  TF  RR  R,  fRwft  SilFT  R,  TFT  9TFT  R,  Tt-T%  TTET 

tRI,  tR-tR  tttt  ttt^tt  ttR  I  Rt  Ret  R  Rt  §tft  R  tet  R  teR  tett  %  RtR 
RRf  TRf.^ET^TFRTtiEFTR^TFTRTTTTRFtTTfrl,  RfRr  RREF  TFR 
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R#  FtRT  RT#R  3#  SrH#  M  ERET  yRKIRT  %  #  ^FET I  FTT#  RERT  #t  FF# 

Eft  rtrt  fett  e#e  i  Eft^  #%  ffrt  %?  -3ft  3e#  ft#  et,  3te#  f#  et  fret  I  3# 

##  FTTETt  E#  ET  ##  FRET I  F#  #tf,  fST  f#EjR  Eftf  Ft  R#  #  FTTEft  Et  RT3Tt 
ft#  ft  FR#  ET  #ft  R#  Eft  ##E  EE%  #E  3#  #  TTR#  %  FE#t  FT  EET  REF  R^F 
Ft#  ft  FR#  fftElftft,  EF  #  fftTTTJE  RET  1 1 

3TET  RTR  E#  FT#  #  #ft  FT#?  3TR#  #RE  ft,  3TEft  ETET  ft,  3TEft  EfTEE  ft, 
3E#  ftjT  ft,  3TEft  TTFE#  %  |  ftRTTR  #  ft  ETFT,  ERT  RET  R#  TfET  FREE  EIRE  ET 
##R  F##  ETFT  f#  EF  FEft  E#  RTf?E,  #  R##,  Et  ftTT  RRTE  EF,  E##  #  RIFE, 
et#  ?gE  Eftf#r  ^rnq  -aftr  ETtR  rt#t  rite#  f#r?  r#  ft  tt^  err  ft  ett#  rite# 

f#T  TEjE  3TT  E#ft,  TTF#  3TT  E#ftt,  EF  RE  #ft  ET#  3#  %  3T#ftt,  3TTE  t,  3TTRRR 
RTR  I,  3TTR  ETT  EfTEE  I,  RET#,  EfttRft,  F#  RTF  %  ft$T  R#TT  I  FT,  FT#  ft  RTRRT 
f  FT#  #  RTS  ERR  #R  TTR#  I  TETTF  Eft,  FTTEft,  FTTEft,  TRET#,  #  f##t  ElfFE, 
RF  #  RETT  ##E  RF  fEETT  ETTET,  RF  #T,  RF  JTETT  #T  3TR  #F  #TT  %  I  JTETT  #T 
f#  3TTE  TTTRRT  Eft  ETTTTTft  ft  t#  'RTF  FElft  EFT  EF  ETT  Rf,  #  ETT  ftf,  EF  #TE  Ft  RRT 
3TR  RF#t,  3TEEFt  7§R  REET  %  #  3TTE  RTF#  t?  3#  FTT  ET#  RT  3#TRTT  3TTEEft  #EETT 
ElfFE  RF  RET  ft  BERET  %  RE#  RE  3#TRTT  3TtT  ET#  ETT  ETTJ  TTTETB  fRBBT  Erf#  I 
RF  ERIE#  TIE  fETTEB  RRT  #ERT  ftERE  #  ft,  FTT#  R#  RRT  t?  EETEE  TUT 

#  R#  if##  3TTR  RTR  ft  "gft  RRT  RTR  ft  RT  RTR  RTR  ft  #ERTT  #  3TTRR  RRTRR 
T##T  RTFET#  I,  FR#t  '3rf#TR  M,  FRRTt  3#ETRR  ##  I  JTETT  ##RTTT  3## 
RR#  RR  #  FRlt  RFT  3TR  RRT  RJTT  R^S  RRRT  3TETT  %  t#  R%-R%  3TRETT  RTTR  RT^, 

#  R#  ##  #  3TRTTTT  Ft,  f%f#RF  Ft  RT  RF  #,  RT  #  Ft,  #  3TR  #T  RRE# 

RTRT  %  I  fif#RF  #  #t,  3TRTTTT  #t,  ##R  3TRTT#  R#  T#ft  I  RFT  RT#  I 

FR$  [RT#RT]  RTR  %  RTR  R#  TE#  RTfFE  R#f#  3TRTTE  RRT  F#  t,  R#  3TRTTTT  R% 
#?  FT##  f#  F##  31RRT  RTR  3TRR  TftTRT,  RFRT-#ERT,  RTR  RERT  #UT,  RRT  RERT 
RTfFR  ?  #  FR#f  R^R  TT#  R#  REJR  Ft  Rf  #  3TTR#t  R#  RE55 1,  F##  #RR  #t 
#T  FE#-FT#  RTTR  RT#-RT#,  FR#f  3T*RTR  §3TT,  TFjJRT  §3TT,  <51  Rj  %  RRT  3TTR#  #TT#t 
3PRTR  %  #  pRTRT  3TRR  RE  TTRTRT  R#,  RRT  3TE#t  1#T#  RTTR  T#RT  %  #  pRRT  3TR5T 
RE  TTRTRT  i  I  #  #  3TRTTTT  %  #  3TTR#  3TR5T  RTTR  RE  TTRTRT  F  #T  RETT,  ##R  FTT#t 
RERT  ##  %?  FTEltt  3TR#  TTRTF  I,  RRR  RE#  I,  TETTF  Tt,  R?T#  Tt,  3TRE#  3# 
JT^RR  #  #T  %  R#,  RF  RTRT  Ft  RETT  %  RRtt#  RR  ##  RFT  RTTR  FRET  R#,  #FT 
RTTR  I  RTTR#  RT  3  #%  3TTR  R#  RE  #  RFT  RTTR  FFJRT  R#  RRT  ##  RR  ET  RFT  R^R 
#R  TF%  %  #  #  RTTR  RRT  #  RTF  #  3TR5T  Ft  TTRTRT  %  RR  FTT  FRT#  #  ET  FR  i?T 

#  #R  fRRRE  RTTR  R#  TTR,  3#  FTR  RT  FTR  T%  #  #  3T#  #  3TR5T  3TRTTTT  RTR 

^  cR  WI I  §fr|T  ^  ^fT-^IT  dP-R  Wl  ^TPT  STtfT-^ft^T  ^R%  W\t\  ¥ 

^TT  r4Q\  Ft  Id  I  %  eft  I  ^ft  M d  I  d #fl  TM  pRrftRT  %  RFH  % 

nc^  WR  ^  Ft,  4  WJ  Bt£t  I,  #PR  WR  ^rPt  Ft,  HT0J5  pRt 
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rr-#r  #r  #,  f##r  #  #,  fri##  rtrr  #  frrtT  r#rtt  f#T  r#  #r  frrtt 
^rt  #rt  r#,  i#  rrrr  rf I  f#  #  rtr#  rtrr#  Irr  Wl frrtt  %trt 
f#  #t  f#T  r#  rt%  #  rrtrr  Rf#R  #rt  gRifRR  rr#  rr#  frt#  #  ti#  rf# 

RR#,  R£R  RR#,  RiK^MHI  RR#,  RRTRTR  RR#  #  R#  RR#  FR#  3FRT  #T  #T 

^  rrtrt  rtf#  I  #  frrtt  r#rttt  %  an#  frt#  3f  Irr  rr#  i 

FR#fRr#4K#T,  P-WTI##t##RTFfftR#  f###Rt  FR#f^#ft3TlT 
RF  R%  WRWf  RTT  #RRTTT,  Rf  RRTRT  #  R#  R#f#  #  TOI^f  FR#  RTF  %  3RR#f 
RIF  ##  ##R  3T#RTTT  RTR  RRT  if I  RT  9R|Ald  3f  %  R%  RRTRT  3  R#  %  I  R%  RRTRT 
RTT  «wh  FRRTT  HHhi  $|ri  FRRTT  #RRT I  RF  RTR  TT#  RF  R#  R#  did  |r  I  RF  did 
wft  RR  RRT#  %  RR  #R  FR#t  TIT#  RR#  FTRT  R#RT  R#  #RRTT  R#  #T  ifFRR 
R#  RffRR  #f,  #T  t  <3TPWt  RRTFT  R#-RFT  RF  §RT  %  R#  RRT  RF  TFTOFt  3  §RT 
%  #T  ##R  #  R#  #  RFT  R#  FRT  RFR  RF  F  RF  #R  R#  #  #R  R  R#  #  R# 
#T  RRTRR  Rf#f#T  t  RRTRff  t  R%  #ff  ff  RTTR  RTT  T#  T#  t  RR#  R#RRT  #  #T 
RR#  t,  R#RT  %  #T  #F#F  #  Tin#  R#  ##  #  RTR  f#  RTT  #  F#f  f#T,  R# 
TTRTRIR  #  1 1  RTR#  R#  ##  TJRT  %  f#  R#  RRT  RTT  R##  #  RRT,  RTT  R##  R# 
R##  #  RTR#  RFT  #  RF  RTTfT  FR#  WT#  TM  RTT  #TTR  if  FR  i3TT#TT  I  #  3TTR# 
W  #  Rf  3Tf#T5R  3TT#TT,  f#T  RF  3TTTO  ITTR I  f#  FR  ##FR  #f  3TTR  3R#  TRF 

#  RR#  RT  jft  ?RF  %  RR#  I  3RR  3TTR  R#  ^5  RR#  R#  RRT#  #  3T1W  JOTT 
FTRT,  RR#  RTF  %  RR#  #  RTFIRR  3TTW  RTR  RT#  ff  R%RT,  RRR#  #tRT,  RF  RTR 
%  I  #  W  FR  ^  3TTR#r  FR#T  #IRT  %  I 

RRT  RTR  RT^  fF#  RTTR  #  Fit  t,  R§R  %#  t  ##  #T  #  RTFT  R#  W5  # 
FRRT#  %m  t,  RTR  RR  #TRTR  fRTRT  R#  #  ^5  #  RRTRR  Rff ,  #RT  %  #T  ^TRT  t 
3TT#RT  %RTT,  FWRT#  RT#  #-#  3TTRRR  #R-#T,  TI#RT-%RRT,  RF  TTR  %#  #,  3RR 
RTPT  RF#  #R  if  RTRTT  %5T  #f,  RR#  ##  t#?  3TTR#  RT#  #TT  I  RR#  f#T  R#f 

#  #  RF  RR  %  I  #  RR#  #R  #  #  JRRT  SR  f#  RRT  FR  RT#  RRR-RRR  RT#  # 
RT#  ##  %  RTfRTRf  #  #  #  RRR  R#RR  %,  #  #  W  #TT  RTfFR  #^R,  RR# 
f#T  RFR5#  R#%  ##  RTtFR,  #TRfq;ffeR  #  #  3TTR  #  #  #R,  RTR  RR#  3F# 
RTR  if  RT  RRT  #R  #  RTR#T  RT#  R#  #f  RW  %  #  3TTR#f  RT#  %  RTR  %RRT  RTF% 
t  #  3TTRRTT  3#f  RTR  if  #R  t  #T  RR#  f##  ^#f  RTR#  RTT  RTTRRT  R#  #RT,  #  ^ 
RTTRRT  #RT  RTTR  #  #f  RTcfT  %,  #R  #  RT#  #  %  RT^RTR  #f  #  fRRTR  RT#  %,  RTR 

#  #  RFRT#  RR  I,  Rft#TRff#T  %  I  FTT  RTF  #  F^f  RTTR  RTTRT I  RTR#  #R  #,  #T 
F#  RTF  #  RN  R# ,  #  RTRRTT  ##  #  3TTR#f  RTR#f  ##  I  #  RF  R#  RTT#  I  #T 
FR#  TfT#  ##  R#  RTR#  R#  %  S#-T5#  RTTRI#  RR%  ##,  #  RTR#  ##,  RTTR# 
RFRT#  T#  #  ##,  RTRR-RTRR  #  RR#,  ##R  #  R#  #  RRTRR  #  F#,  #  R#f  RTT 
T3R#  RTR  #RT,  RF  RTRRTR  #f  #TRT  RR  RRJT  %  FR  #T  #  3TTR#f  RTTRT  %  I  RF  RR 
R#  #  TRF#  t  #T  #  T#  t  #T  #  TIT#  RR#  ##  t  #  #R  FTRT  RTT  t  R^Ff# 
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%  f#TRTT  RTT#  RTT  3TR  3TR  W  #  RTTR  RTT#  R#  §T^r  %  ##  #  RTTT,  Rt  ##  #t 
RT#  ##tRTt#TI 

m r#  rrt  rtftr^t  rt#  rift#  r#  rrtrr  %  ^rtr  t,  tit#  rrtr  #  i  g# 

#RT-#RT  Rt  RRJR  R#,  #1#R  ##  gRT  R^R  RTR#  RTF  %  §R,  RTRTR  RRF 
%  R#  Str^I  RTR  %,  3ftT  RT#  R#  R#  FTH#  R%  Rt  #t  STtf#  %  FT  RR,  <£|R>  %,  3TR# 
f#RTT#t  1 1  3TR  RF  #t  RRTR#  g#t  Rf  t  RRR#  RF  RlRsdRK  f##RT  #T  #t  RR 
R#  #  Rt  #RT  %  #f#R  #t  3TtT  TTtR  t>  RTR  %  TF#  RT#,  RRT  RT#  #  RR  TTRt  R#  RR? 
RR  g#  R  R#  #,  #t#R  #  ’ft'  RRT  RTF  #  RR  f  3TtT  TTRt  'Ft  FTT#  RrRT#  ##t  % 
1#  #RT  RTTR  #,  RTT#  R  Ft,  7RTT#  R  #,  #tf  #R  R#  R^R  RRRRT  R  FFTR  RTR  # 
###RT##RRR#igT#  RTR)  RF  1#  FRl#  RTR  #  #t#  R  f#  RTR#  t,  FRT# 
RRTR  #  g#  RTTR#  f,  TTRR#  F#  f#RTl#  t  -3TTT  RF  R#f  RTR#  RRTTTT  R#  f#R^RT  TTRT# 
t,  RF  #  RRTRR,  #  RR,  RF  RRRT  f#RTTR  TTRT#  1 1  F##R  RF  #RT  #  #T  #  3TT3TT 
RTTRT  |  f#  3TTRR#  RRTRRT  #,  RTR  Rt  RTTR#  ^R  f#RT,  RRT  R#  ##  gR  f#RT,  #i#R 
tTRRT  #  RR  Ft  Rt  3TRR  I,  f#T#  R#  #RT  Rlf#r  RTT#,  RR  RRR#  Rt  RifSRTFRt  Ft  Rt 

#  RR  TT1R#  RT  RT#,  FTT  #T  #  F#  RTTRT 1 1  RR  F#  #T  RT  #  FTT  TTRR  FRl#  TTTR# 
RRTR#RTR#'1#FR#$T##RTT5  RTRT  RT  R#R  %  #RT  #RT  I  RTTR#  gJRT,  %RT 
RTT  #,  3TtT  RRF  FtRT  I,  RFf  RRf  R  Ft  ?  FtRT  RftFR  RtT  fRRRT  FR  #RT  RTT#  t  RTTRTT 
R§R  RtfRRT  R#-RR?F  RTtT  RRF  FtRT  F  I  RRt  Ft?  R#t#  RR#  RTR  f4KI  RT^  FR  %, 
pRTRT  R#  RtRTT  I,  yRTRT  RRft  RTR  t,  R)feTTFRT  R^tTF,  RFft  RR  ^tR)  RRtR  RTRt 
I,  Tjf#t-Rt€t  RT^T  t  Rft  RTR  RR  RR  RRT^  1 3TtT  RR%  RJR  yRTRT  Ft  RTRT  %,  RR  RTRT 
1 1  FTEFt  F^f  TftTRRT  t  #T  RITREtt  %  TftTR  RRTR  1 1  Rt  FR  RTF  %  F^f  RF  R§R  RTRtt 
%  RF  RTTRT  #T  RF  T5t%  RRRRT%,  R%  RKfell^  RtRR##tRtt%?TRT^TI 

3TTR%  RRR#T  RtRRT  RR  ^RT  FtRT,  RRT  I  RRR#T  RtRRT  ?  RRT  RF  RTFFft  I?  FR 
RRR#R  RtRRT  %  RTR  RTR  R)T,  Rt  RTFEtt  RTTR  R?t,  Rt  RT%  RTR  RTR  RTR  t  Rpft  FR 
RFFt  %  RTEft  RTFEtt  fR#  RT  RTFt  ^  fRT#  RTR#  ^  RFRR^t  IMt  RT#  I  ^RT  Ft^t 
RTR  R  RRT  RTTRT,  Rt  FR  RTtt?T§T  RTT^  %  ^§T  R)t  'JERR^t  R)t,  RRT  FtRT  RTR 
RTR  tt  RT  RR  RTR  ^f,  %R  RTR  ^f,  FtRT  RT?t  Rt  FR  RfT  RTR  RTt,  R)tF  RTRRTR  %  Rtf 

#  RRR)  ^  Ft  RTRT  1 1  Rt  FR  fRTI%  t  RRRt  Rl%  RF  I  %  FRTR  RRT  RTTR  %?  R>% 

FR  M  R^?  RRR|T%  RRTR?  RRTR?  ^Tt  FRTTf  RT^f  R?t?  RRf%  RTTR^ 

Tt  RtR  %  fRTiEt  Rt  RR  RTTR  RTTRT-RTTRT  R^R,  R^f  Tft  RRT  FT  RRT  RT  T5tF  ^  tRT 
#RT  RT%  Ft,  RT#  R?  RT^f  RT#  fRTJF  R#f,  #R-%r  RR#  RT#  I  FR  Rt  RTF^  t  FR# 
%$T  #  ##  RRTR  FR  RRTR  #TT#  TTR  #Rf  #t  RTTRT  RT  RfRRTTT  #,  #R-#R  R§R 
R  #,  F#  R#  RTFR I  #T  RRT  3TTR#  TraRfR-RTTfFRfR  %  3TtT  ^TTTT  RTT#  R#,  RF  RTR 
#RT  R#  1 1  3TRRTR  I  RF,  FTE#  F#  RTR  RTTRT  1 1#  RT#  Rt  WRTT  R#  R#,  TTR  #R 
1§TFTTT  #,  #  fRR  #t  RTRTR  pRIRT  t  RT  3TFt  «##,  Rt  Rf ,  ftRTRT  Rt  R#  RTF#  f##t 
RTt,  #1RTR  RF  R#  t%  RRT  RTR#  T£T#  c#  R#R  #  RR#  R#  RT  TTRR  ##  #RT  # 
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Wl4  I  WF  WTW  <5|et>  Wftf  %  I 

Wf  WF  WW  I#  ft  FT  WHMWK  wftf  1 1  WTFT,  WTFT  ft  ft  FT  RWI  WTFT  WW 
WWFW  ^  %$T  ^T,  '5fr  %TT  Bt  fftwft  WTft  WTFT  ft,  Tit  WWWT  ft  WTRFT  FT  I  WWFTW1W 
Wlft  ft,  WfftftW  Wft  ft,  WjW  ftw  Fft  W§W  WWTlft  I,  WWWft  I WT  ft  ft  WWt  Wftf 
#T  WWW  WWft  TOIf  fft  ft,  WWW  WFlft  %  ftw  WWWW  fWTWTW  ft  WFlft  wftf  wfft?  WWWf 

wr  ft  wftf  %,  www?  fww  fwwRwrw  ft  wf  wft  wwffwr  gfr  WRwft  ft?tt  ft,  wftwtw  ft 

ffftWT  ft  Wftft  WTWftf  ffftWT  ft  fftftf  flft  ft  ft,  ftft  WHMWK  WIT  fftffW  WR  WWTWT  ft, 
wft  fft^M  WW  ft  WW  WET  ft  ftlT  Wlft,  Wlft  WIWTWlftf  RtT  FT  %T3T  WTft,  RWT  ft  ftfW 
%  ffftWT  %  fWR,  RWI  ft  fttW  TRW  ft  fWR  ft  fftwft  FT  RW  ^  WTW  ft,  FT  RWT  fiRWR 
WITT  ft,  WWTW  Flft  fft  WWI-RE  fft  ft  Wftw  WR  Flft  WF%  ft  ftf%W  ft  I  #T 
FTft-FWft  WlftWT,  RWWW  ft  ftf  wft  3T1WT  WWffft  wft  WTFT  ft  WFWWT,  Wlftft  3)  K  ft  41' 
ft  WFWWT  Wlfft  WTW  I,  WTW  WWWT  I,  ftfftw  ftwrft#TftWT#TftTFftl 
Wf  WF  Wft-Wff  Wlft  FWlft  ftTftftTftftftfTFWWWfft  WR#  I,  WTWft  FWft 
fftWWR  fft  TRW  TgSTFW  FtWT  Wlft  3TR  FWft  Wf  WlW-Wft 1 WW  ft  wft  if  3TR  WFTWIW 
ftf  WWWlt  fTT  WfWW  fftft  ftftft  WIT,  WFft  WTTIfftWFJwftWTftwwftwift  ftWWT 

ft  wt  g-wi  ft  %  Fwift  ftft  wftf  ftgwTW  ftwi  wft  ftft  wwffft  www  ft  trw  eft 

ftWW  RWft  wW  I  #T  wwwft  ft^TTW  FT  €ftj  W  wft,  RWWft  TWRTT-ftftT,  WFFT,  F  TFft 
F,  Wfft  TWTRSI F  WWW  W  Wft  WT  WRT  F,  ftr  Tift  WTWT  WF I RWWW  TRW  fftSF  f3W 
ftWT  I  WT  WF  WTW  Wft  FR[T  WTfFT  I  Wf  W%  WFT  ft,  W%  WWTW  ft,  FTWft  Fft  ftft  ft  RFETT 
ft  ftft  WRWT  ft  ftk  wftft,  WR  Tftft  ftft  ft  WTFWT  |3TTT  FT  WTWf  eft  WTft,  Tflftt  WF 
wftf  fft  -snwft  ftft  ft  WWT  3TTTWTW  FT  ftj  wftf,  W?ft  3RWWTW  ft,  3WW  WWT?ft  wft,  ftftRT 
WTWWft  WTFTWT  ft  ft?  Wlft  TRW  ft  WWT  Wt-Wft  WFT  ft  #  ft  WWffft  ft  TTWft  fftR  ft 
Tft  ft,  ft$T  ft  ft  WTW  ftft,  Wlft  TWRT  ft  ft  RWft  TTWWft  gft  WTT  FRIT,  3TTW  ^TJ  WRft 
ft  FTWft  WTT  ft,  WWft  WTft  ft  ft  ftl  WRTWft  WTft  ft  ft  I  FT  WTF  ft  Fft  ftlFTT  ft 
RW)  WFT  WlftfR  ft  ft§T  FTRT  ftft  Flft  WTFTT  ft  ftft  WT5TRTT  ft  ftft  FftWTT  WTW  RWWT 
ft  1ft  Fft  3TWft  ft?T  Wft  RWI  ^ftf  wwftt  ftft  %  gfftWT  ft,  Fft  fftgRW  ft  TFTT  ft,  FT 
WFTf  ft  Fft  Wftf  WFWT  ft  I  Wf  WF  Wlft  ftft  Tiwft  Wlftf  I 

WTW  FT,  WF  ^7  WTft  WWWRTWW  ft  ftfwft  ft  wftWTWTW  F  WTF  I  WTW  WF 
WftWTWTW  %  TRTft  ft  ft  WR-WTT  WF  ^WTT  f  WTR  WftwiWTW  %  ftft  ft  WWWWft  WTW  FRTT 

fft  wrft  ft  ft  wrft-wrft,  Fft?TT  wftf,  wrft-wrft  wfw  fft  WTft  ft  ft,  wrwft  ft  wwwiw  wr 
fWWT  ft  Fftfft,  wfft  ft  T3W%  WTW  WgW  WjTJ  WFIf^fft  ftftftfWTTftfwftlftfTFft 
wrwftww  XRftf  ft  ft  Wlft  ft  wfft  efft  RW%  WTW  WTFWTft  ftf,  WlfFT  ft  FWTWT  ft  FfWT 

wifftw  ftftw  Tjft  wfwwr  wrfftf  fft  wnft  www  wift  ft  wftfft  fftft  wwrw  ft  ft  ft  wfR 

WTW5T  wftf  ft  I  wftWTWTW,  WWT  WF  ft  ft  WWF,  RWT  fftwft  WTRIflft  WWT-WWT  ftf  Wft  ft? 
WF  ft  ftW  TFft  ft,  ft  WTTT  WRft  ft  WWft  ftfWTT  W?fTWTTWft  fftftft,  Ffft  WRTWft  Wftft, 
WWft  WW  wftT,  FT  ftft-ftft  WTWf  ft  WfWT  Wf  WTWft  ftft  ft  WW  WTTWR  WR  ft  ft  I 
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^  TF  TtTtt  TIHTIWI  %3nFT%^TFmTTFTtFTFTMTTTTTTT,FTtTTTTT 

T^Ff%  Fnrit  fTtrr,  tft  fTt  %  tttft  "eit^tt  %  ft  ttft  3ttf  3tt?t  t?^,  f%  ftt 

TTFT  W I  FTTTTt  TTTFT  TtfFF  3ftT  t  TJT  %  %tfFT  FtTT  I?  %  F#  TTFTT  f%  % 
TFTTT  F^-F^  TTTSTr^Tf  %  Ft,  %tTFT  FT  RtTT%I  g?t  Ft#  I  Fit  %t  TTFT  3TT3T  T% 
fitTTFft  %  |  3TT  Tp5  %%  FFTTT  TTFT  <t<3l,  T^IF  tfl'l  %t  TFT  R^vil  3TT%  Fh?i%  'Ft  FF% 
TTT  TTFT  TTTt  %#%T3T3TtTg5tFiFrTTTrFtTT5TfTTg%  3TT3T  TFT,  FT^F  §3TT 
ftp  3TT5T  TTFT  Ft  TFT  %  I  TT*ft-TFft  TFT  3TFt  fSTTTTTT  TTT%  fTt  3TT5T  TTFT  FT%  FtTT 
W,  Tt  Ft  TTT  %  I  3TR  #  T%t  Tp  ■3TnT^T  %  #F  3TT  F%  %  FTT-F^SF,  FTTJF  F# 
^tt^fitt  RT/TH  %  T-)%  'FFT  TFT  3TIFT  T%t  311%  %  Rir,  3TTTT  FTftTF  fTT  3TFF  %  TFT 

3R  tft  am  %r  3ur  ftttt  Tt  3ffrt  3ttf  t%,  mi  ttft  ^3%  t,  tf%  1 1  %  ftfett  f 

%  %fft  THHKITT  %  TIFT  TTT%  T%  §ttTT  I,  TfTTT  I,  3FTT  fefft  %  FT%t  Ft  FTT% 
Ft  FTTtt  T#  TTTFT  TTfFF  I  TTFT  T%  Tt  FT%t  3TTT9TTTTT  %  Tl%  %?T  %,  TfTFTTT  FTT 
%  %  ftEFt  3TfSTTT  TTFT  TTT%  TT%  Ft  TTFT  ~§l  TFT  %  I  Tt  T%f  'TFT  W  %  TTTTtt  %TTFT 
F$t,  T3TT%  FT%t  Ft  Tt  T#  TTTFT  TTfFT  W^t.  ^1%TF  TF  TTT  £lTT  F%f  3?tT  %% 
TFTWW  F%  tt  %t  TTFT  TT  3ttT  %  fSTTFTT  F^t  TF  TFT  |  T3FT%,  TTT  TFT  TTF  TFT  f 
f%T  TjIR  Ttt,  FfT  Ttt  Tt  3TT%  Ftttt  TT  Ttt,  FT  FTf%  TT  F%t  TT  fTTTft  3ftT  %  TTft%  Tt 
FTT  %tTT  TIT  F%t  %  I  FT  FfFT  %  TFTTTT  %  TTT|  Tt  %  %  F  TTTJ  T§T  3T3RTTt  %>  FFttt 
TT  TttTT  TFT  %t  3TT5T  TTFT  Ft  TTT  TTTTT  %  Fit  3TTTTTT  TT  TTFT  %  f%  FTt  TIFT  f%  3TT% 
FT  %  TTFTTTT  %  Tl^,  %,  #%  FTTT  TF  #  TTTST  I,  FT%t  ^T  %t  TTTTT  Tlt%F  %1TFT 
FTT  TTTT  <5lT)  T^t  %  t%  3TTiTTT  TtFT  %%  FfTT  T%  TTff%>  FTT%  f%T  TTIT  3TT  FJ1TT 
%  %  mm  TT  TTTT  FTTT  TFTT  t%  TTT  TTTTT  I  %tTT  TIT  T#  T%  TTTfT  Fttft,  Tt 
3TtT  FT  TTF  %  TFITTI  %,  iFffTTT  FfTT  t  T%  I  ctt  TTT  T%  TF  FTTft  FTT  %  T#  FTHTT 
3TTT  FTT%  TTT  FT  TITf  T%  %1%FT  FTTft  FTT  JTFft  3TRT I FTT  ^  T%  JTl^  TT% 

FTT  T%  FTT  TTTF  Tt  TTftF  %%  T%,  f%t  ^F  3TFt  T^t  TF  FlRt,  curq-  ^  c(%;  -q^-  3qqjr 
T If  I  FT1%  TT  TtFT  Ft%  TTlF%,  FTT-ttTT  ^FT-^TT  Ft%  T#%,  FT  F^ft  %T3  TTtTT 
I,  FT  FFt  3TTFFTTF5T  TtT  TTTxTT  1 3%T  TTT%  FRTT  ^  TFTtT  FtTT  TlfFF,  %%  3TFT% 
TtFT  t%  FT  %t  TTF%  t  TTT  FFTT  TTTTTft  TtFT  FTTT%  T vt,  3TFFTTT  %tF  F^f,  3TFtTTT 
#T  TTTTF  %,  TTTT%  T%  I  FTT  TTF  %  FTt  FFTT  TTFM  TtTTFT  TT  THF  I  Tt  %t  FTT% 
FTFTT  TJ%t  3TT%,  %T3FTTT  Ttt  T!%  %FT  FFTT  FtTT  %?  TTT'  FtTT  %?  TTT  F%  FT^F  T%, 
^ft  TTT  I,  Tttf  f%FT%  T%  TIT  Tt  F^f  %  I  TFT  FTFT  TTt  FFJF I  3fT5t  TtFT  f3TT 
%  3ttT  3ttT  FTTTtt  TFFT  T#F,  31N  #  ^  TtFT  Ft  TFft  3TTTTft  3TT5T  TTF  T#  FtW  % 
FTt  fTt  Ttrf  %t  TtFT  TtT%  TiT  FtTT  ^TT  t...  (3FJT) 
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[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

Your  place  is  not  very  far  from  Delhi  and  yet  I  have  not  had  the  occasion  to 
come  here  before  this.  The  desire  to  visit  the  Punjab  is  always  there  but, 
somehow,  I  am  kept  so  busy  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  have  come 
here  by  chance  today  and  am  happy  to  have  met  all  of  you.  I  have  come  only 
for  a  short  time  and  the  picture  which  I  have  formed  even  in  this  time,  will 
remain  fresh  in  my  memory.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  reception 
committee — wherever  that  may  be — has  done  an  exceedingly  good  job. 

Now,  what  am  I  to  talk  to  you  about?  Shall  I  talk  to  you  about  India,  the 
Punjab,  or  your  district  of  Mewat,  or  shall  I  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.  There  is  always  a  crowding  of  ideas  in  my  mind  which  I  want  to  share 
with  you.  I  will  speak  about  some  of  them.  But  I  want  every  one  of  you,  man, 
woman  and  child  present  here,  to  understand  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
cataclysmic  changes  and  upheaval.  Nations  are  changing,  India  is  changing 
and  the  whole  world  is  in  turmoil.  Within  our  living  memory  flying  has  become 
very  common.  When  we  were  children,  it  was  a  fairy  tale.  All  kinds  of  new 
developments  are  taking  place  which  are  changing  our  entire  way  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  have  electricity  here  [...].  Electricity  is  a  source  of  power 
which  brings  tremendous  changes  in  its  wake.  I  do  not  mean  only  as  a  source 
of  light.  It  is  a  great  source  of  energy  which  can  be  used  to  run  machines. 
Similarly,  railways  have  also  transformed  our  way  of  life. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  India  in  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years.  One 
great  change  was  the  removal  of  British  rule  and  the  coming  of  Independence. 
Other  countries  have  become  independent  too.  But  there  was  one  major 
difference  between  them  and  India.  Gandhiji  showed  us  the  way  to  fight  for 
freedom  peacefully,  in  mutual  harmony  and  cooperation  and  without  violence. 
This  was  the  great  difference.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  such  a  thing 
happened?  The  battle  for  freedom  has  always  been  a  bloody  one  with  a  great 
deal  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  So  it  was  a  great  achievement  that  we  won 
freedom  by  peaceful  methods.  We  must  always  remember  that  a  nation,  race 
or  individual  acquires  strength  through  unity  and  cooperation.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  greater  strength  in  unity  and  the  great  tasks  that  we  are  taking  up  make 
it  imperative  that  we  should  maintain  unity  in  the  country. 

What  can  be  a  more  challenging  task  than  the  uplift  of  India’s  millions? 
There  are  thousands  of  villages  and  cities  in  India  and  over  forty  crores  of 
people  live  in  them.  There  can  be  no  greater  task  in  the  world  than  to  work 
towards  the  betterment  of  India’s  downtrodden  population.  Several  things  are 
necessary  for  us  to  succeed  in  our  task,  like  unity,  cooperation,  hard  work. 
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etc.  Nothing  can  be  achieved  without  hard  work.  You  cannot  grow  a  crop  by 
counting  beads,  though  counting  beads  may  be  efficacious  in  its  own  time.  But 
the  world  progresses  only  through  hard  work  and  not  idleness.  Therefore,  we 
must  understand  clearly  that  India  and  the  Punjab  can  progress  only  through 
hard  work,  unity  and  cooperation.  Intelligence  is  also  no  doubt  essential,  for 
stupidity  can  take  one  nowhere.  We  must  have  a  clear  grasp  of  what  the  modem 
world  is  all  about  and  try  to  adopt  new  methods  of  working,  use  new  implements 
in  agriculture  which  will  immediately  increase  production.  The  West  has 
progressed  so  much  because  it  has  adopted  new  and  improved  methods  of 
production,  in  agriculture,  industries,  etc.  They  produce  three  or  four-times  as 
much  as  we  do  because  of  their  improved  techniques.  We  can  also  adopt  them. 
So,  we  need  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  modern  age  because  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  upheavals  and  change  and  turmoil. 

People  often  complain,  and  justifiably  so,  of  many  things  which  remain 
undone  or  the  inflation,  etc.  Everybody  is  justified  in  complaining  about  these 
things.  But  they  must  look  around  themselves  to  see  what  is  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  world  in  order  to  see  things  in  proper  perspective.  They  will  discover 
that  in  spite  of  the  petty  internal  squabbles  which  take  place  India  is  still  an 
oasis  of  peace  and  progress  in  this  strife-ridden  world.  I  get  a  sheaf  of  telegrams 
every  morning  from  our  Ambassadors  in  various  countries  apprising  me  of  the 
latest  events  in  Africa,  Europe,  America,  Asia,  etc.  There  are  newspaper  reports 
too.  Strange  things  are  happening  everywhere  which  are  bound  to  have 
repercussions  in  India.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom  which  is  taking  place  in  Africa.  The  Congo  is  in  turmoil  and  great 
atrocities  have  been  committed  in  Algeria.  Then  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  small 
hint  about  our  neighbouring  country  of  Nepal  where  some  changes  have  taken 
place  just  today.  You  will  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers  tomorrow  or  the  day 
after.  What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  the  world  today  is  a  dangerous, 
terrible  place.  There  is  no  place  here  for  the  idle.  Only  those  who  work  hard 
can  progress.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that  in  spite  of  our  weaknesses,  the  path 
shown  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  [....]. 

All  this  is  only  a  small  part.  Why  are  you  respected  in  the  world?  It  is  not 
because  you  hail  from  Mewat  or  the  Punjab.  Every  individual  who  goes  abroad 
carries  his  passport  which  identifies  him  or  her  as  a  citizen  of  India.  That  is  the 
only  thing  that  counts.  You  are  respected  because  you  are  a  citizen  of  this  great 
country  and  not  because  you  belong  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Chandigarh  or 
Gurgaon.  Nobody  would  have  heard  of  Gurgaon. 

Therefore  you  must  remember  that  you  are  respected  because  you  belong 
to  this  great  country  of  ours  and  not  merely  to  your  own  village  or  district. 
This  huge  country  from  the  Himalayas  in  the  north  to  Rameshwaram  in  the 
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south  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  constitutes  our  precious  heritage.  Every  one  of 
India’s  millions  shares  this  inheritance  whether  they  live  in  Madras,  Bombay  or 
the  Punjab,  for  all  of  them  constitute  a  part  of  India.  Secondly,  people  of  different 
religious  beliefs  live  in  this  country.  Some  foolish  or  mischievous  people  tty  to 
foster  disunity  and  communalism.  This  is  extremely  wrong  for  it  weakens  and 
harms  the  country.  All  the  religions  belong  to  India  and  their  adherents  have 
equal  rights  in  this  country  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  Hindus,  Sikhs, 
Muslims,  Christians,  Buddhists,  Jains  or  Parsis.  Every  single  human  being  bom 
in  this  country  enjoys  equal  rights  for  India  is  his  mother  land.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  while  following  their  religious  beliefs,  they  must  respect  others 
right  to  their  own  views.  There  must  be  no  interference  and  quarrels  on  the 
grounds  of  religion.  Religion  is  all  right  in  its  own  place  but  patriotism  should 
be  the  national  religion.  Every  Indian  must  consider  service  of  the  country  his 
foremost  duty  whether  he  is  an  Indian,  Sikh,  Muslim  or  something  else.  Unity 
is  the  only  way  to  progress. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  casteism  in  India  which  does  not  fit  in  with  this 
changing  world.  That  is  why  forty  years  ago  Mahatma  Gandhi  took  up  the 
fight  against  casteism  and  gave  the  name  of  Harijan  to  the  poor,  downtrodden 
section  of  our  society.  He  fought  for  equal  rights  for  them.  The  sooner  we 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing  times,  the  faster  we  will  progress.  It  is  important 
that  our  w  omen -folk  should  also  progress  for  if  half  the  population  is  backw  ard, 
the  country  cannot  progress.  Men  and  women  must  shoulder  the  burden 
together.  1  am  amazed  to  find  that  even  now  the  custom  of  veiled  faces  prevails 
in  Mewat  and  other  parts  of  the  Punjab  and  Haryana.  I  am  really  surprised  that 
such  things  should  happen  in  the  India  of  today.  This  is  a  sign  not  of  freedom 
but  of  bondage.  We  have  to  change  all  these  things  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Already  rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  society.  As  you  know,  schools 
are  being  opened  in  every  village  and  both  boys  and  girls  go  to  them.  If  you 
think  that  girls  who  have  been  to  school  and  college  will  be  content  to  sit  in 
purdah,  you  are  mistaken.  She  will  be  capable  of  doing  twenty  different  types 
of  work  and  of  looking  after  herself  and  others.  The  word  “Abala,’'  meaning 
weak  or  one  without  strength,  is  often  used.  I  do  not  want  a  man  or  woman  to 
be  weak  in  this  country.  Everyone  should  be  strong,  for  there  is  no  place  for 
people  who  are  afraid  of  their  own  shadow  and  lack  the  ability  to  stand  erect, 
in  India. 

What  should  be  our  goal  in  this  changing  world?  What  do  we  have  to  do 
for  the  country?  What  is  your  duty  towards  your  village?  These  are  important 
problems  and  the  tasks  are  innumerable.  After  all,  a  country  has  a  thousand 
different  problems.  The  majority  of  the  population  works  on  land.  So  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  production  is  our  first  priority.  Secondly,  we  need 
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industries  in  order  to  produce  goods,  small,  big  and  medium  industries  for  the 
more  we  produce,  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be.  This  is 
a  well  known  fact. 

So,  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  increasing  production  in  the  country, 
for  that  is  the  only  way  to  increase  its  wealth.  Gold,  silver  or  currencies  do  not 
constitute  wealth.  You  cannot  consume  gold  or  silver.  Why  did  we  become 
backward  while  the  West  went  ahead?  It  is  because  they  invented  new  techniques 
of  working,  new  machines  and  advanced  greatly  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology.  Consequently,  their  production  increased  enormously.  We  are  also 
try  ing  to  do  the  same  and  will  catch  up  with  the  West.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  every  single  boy  and  girl  in  India  should  be  well  educated,  not  to  go  in 
search  of  white-collared  jobs  in  Chandigarh  or  Delhi  or  elsewhere,  but  in  order 
to  learn  to  do  their  chosen  tasks  better.  Education  will  enable  them  to  adopt 
modern  techniques  of  working  whether  it  is  in  agriculture,  industries  or 
something  else.  The  youth  must  be  up-to-date  with  what  is  happening  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Therefore,  education  has  become  extremely  important. 
Education  should  not  be  confined  to  book-learning.  That  is  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  The  real  purpose  of  education  should  be  to  learn  the  latest  techniques  of 
working.  So  we  are  setting  up  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  country.  As  our 
reception  committee  chairman  Net  Ramji  said  just  now  we  must  have  training 
schools  in  which  students  can  be  trained  for  various  useful  occupations.  That 
is  right.  We  have  to  do  all  this  and  so  we  must  not  fritter  away  our  energies  in 
futile  wrangling  and  petty  feuds. 

The  people  in  the  Punjab  are  extremely  hard  working  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  they  are  the  most  prosperous  in  the  whole  country  [Applause], 
Why?  It  is  because  they  work  very  hard.  They  quarrel  too  [laughter]  but  are 
capable  of  hard  work  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  to  curb  their  quarrelsome 
nature  a  little,  they  would  progress  very  far.  As  to  what  we  have  to  do  is  a  very 
long  story.  But  if  you  keep  in  mind  the  basic  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  become  very  strong. 

Your  village  is  very  close  to  Delhi  which  is  a  big  city  with  its  huge  buildings, 
offices  and  so  on.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  rural  and  the  urban  areas  in  India.  Some  difference  is  always  bound  to  be 
there,  but  we  must  make  an  effort  to  see  that  it  is  not  too  great  a  chasm. 
Therefore,  we  must  concentrate  our  energy  on  the  uplift  of  the  rural  areas.  But 
ultimately  that  is  possible  only  when  the  people  themselves  learn  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Nobody  can  do  it  for  them.  It  is  absurd  for  strong,  young 
people  to  depend  on  others. 

The  people  in  the  rural  areas  can  progress  only  by  their  own  effort,  hard 
work,  cooperation,  unity  and  harmony.  Net  Ramji  s  speech  was  very  beautiful. 
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But  it  was  full  of  various  demands.  My  reply  to  that  is  that  the  people  must  go 
out  and  get  them  on  their  own.  Who  can  provide  them  with  what  they  need? 
You  cannot  have  schools,  roads  and  hospitals  sent  to  you  in  a  parcel.  The 
people  will  have  to  work  hard  and  build  them.  That  is  how  a  country  progresses. 
I  agree  that  the  government  must  help  as  much  as  it  can  and  advise  the  people. 
But  we  must  rid  of  the  old  way  of  thinking  that  of  running  to  the  government 
with  applications  for  this  and  that.  Those  days  are  gone.  You  must  work  for 
whatever  you  need.  I  realise  that  you  should  be  given  the  right  to  do  all  this. 

What  does  Panchayati  Raj,  which  Netramji  mentioned  just  now,  imply? 
Panchayati  Raj  implies  greater  autonomy  of  the  panchayat  samitis  which  will 
be  constituted  by  a  group  of  five  or  ten  villages.  The  old  system  of  bureaucratic 
rule  still  persists  to  a  very  large  extent  with  officials  holding  the  reins  of  power. 
All  that  is  going  to  change.  The  officers  will  remain  but  officialdom  will  go. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  [applause].  Why  are  some  people 
selected  as  officers?  It  is  because  they  are  highly  educated  and  well-trained 
and  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do.  They  have  worked  hard  and  gained  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  A  trained  individual  can  do  a  job  far  better  than  an 
untrained  one,  I  agree.  But  it  is  the  method  that  matters.  The  officials  must 
guide  and  advise,  not  order  others  around  or  throw  their  weight  about.  When 
we  take  up  a  big  task  in  a  district  or  something  which  affects  many  people,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  it  is  by  everyone  in  the  area  doing  his  bit.  It  is  impossible 
to  achieve  anything  if  the  people  sit  idle  waiting  for  the  officials  to  do  everything. 
When  a  large  number  of  people  do  even  a  little,  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal.  So 
the  Panchayati  Raj  system  envisages  greater  autonomy  to  the  panchayat  samitis 
which  will  be  constituted  over  fifteen  to  twenty  villages  each.  They  will  be 
given  greater  financial  powers  including  the  power  to  levy  more  taxes  if 
necessary.  The  revenue  from  the  area  will  be  given  to  them  to  undertake  various 
tasks  of  development  like  building  schools,  colleges,  roads,  industries,  hospitals, 
etc. 

The  powers  enjoyed  so  far  by  the  officials  will  now  be  handed  over  to  the 
panchayat  samitis.  The  officials  will  help  you  in  every  way  possible.  But  the 
powers  will  vest  in  the  gram  sabhas  or  panchayats,  not  in  the  officials.  As  you 
can  imagine,  this  is  a  pretty  big  step.  It  can  work  only  when  the  people  learn  to 
become  self-reliant,  cooperate  with  one  another  and  work  hard.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  wherever  this  step  has  been  taken,  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh, 
it  has  changed  the  entire  atmosphere  in  the  area.  The  panchayat  samitis  are 
functioning  very  efficiently  and  have  become  self-reliant  and  confident.  They 
no  longer  run  to  the  officials  or  others  with  requests  for  this  or  that.  I  have 
heard  that  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  is  to  be  established  here  in  Punjab  within 
the  next  four-five  months.  The  people  here  will  then  hold  the  reins  of  power 
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themselves  and  then  it  will  be  up  to  them  to  handle  it  well  or  badly.  If  you  fail 
to  exercise  it  properly,  you  will  suffer.  But  if  you  do  it  properly,  the  face  of 
your  village  will  be  transformed.  This  is  how  you  must  look  at  these  things. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  rural  development  and  an  important  part  is  the 
administrative  one  which  the  panchayats  should  handle.  The  other  aspect  is 
economic;  buying  and  selling,  loans,  etc.  The  old  method  of  taking  loans  from 
the  money-lenders  is  wrong.  There  must  be  a  cooperative  society  in  every 
village  which  can  give  loans,  arrange  to  have  the  agricultural  produce  sold  at  a 
good  price,  thus  obviating  the  role  of  middleman.  The  profits  will  go  to  the 
farmers  instead  of  the  middle  men.  The  cooperative  society  will  also  consist  of 
people  from  the  villages.  The  sooner  you  do  all  this,  the  greater  will  your 
progress  be.  Apart  from  improvement  in  agricultural  production,  small  village 
industries  will  come  up  and  the  general  condition  in  the  country  improve.  All 
these  things  will  belong  to  everyone.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world  today  and  we 
should  follow  it.  All  these  things  are  possible  and  are  happening  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  in  the  Punjab,  wherever  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
work  hard  and  cooperate. 

Recently  panchayat  elections  were  held  and  I  have  heard  that  they  went 
off  well.  Voting  was  peaceful,  which  is  a  good  sign.  The  newly  elected 
panchayats  will  enjoy  a  number  of  powers.  But  the  others  who  have  not  been 
elected  must  participate  in  the  tasks  of  governing  and  see  to  it  that  nobody 
misuses  his  position  or  the  funds  at  his  disposal.  They  must  also  help  in 
eradicating  the  evils  and  bad  habits  which  prevail  in  our  society  which  cannot 
be  done  by  government  officials  above.  It  has  to  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  sign  if  women  were  also  elected  so 
that  their  problems  also  get  a  hearing.  At  the  moment,  an  urgent  priority  before 
us  in  the  country  is  to  increase  agricultural  production  because  the  average 
yield  per  acre  in  India  is  less  than  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  The  farmers  in 
other  countries  use  good  ploughs  and  seeds,  fertilizers  etc.,  and  arrangements 
for  irrigation  are  good,  therefore  their  production  is  enormous.  We  have  to 
learn  from  them.  Secondly,  we  have  to  encourage  small  and  medium  industries 
all  over  the  country. 

You  must  have  heard  about  the  Five  Year  Plans  which  mirror  the  future  of 
India.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  call  them  the  horoscope  of  India,  for  they  try 
to  chalk  out  where  the  country  should  go  in  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
After  all  that  depends  ultimately  on  our  actions.  So  the  Five  Year  Plans  chalk 
out  a  course  of  action  for  us.  If  there  is  no  planning,  development  will  be 
uneven  and  haphazard  and  disparities  will  increase.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  a 
few  people  being  millionaires  while  the  majorities  are  starving.  We  want  to 
build  an  egalitarian  society  in  which  everyone  enjoys  equal  rights.  The  ones 
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who  are  more  able  will  certainly  go  ahead  and  nobody  is  stopping  them.  But  we 
do  not  want  anyone  to  climb  by  pushing  others  aside. 

This  is  what  we  call  socialism,  a  social  organisation  in  which  the  people 
benefit.  Many  people  are  scared  of  the  word  “socialism.’'  These  are  the  people 
who  have  either  not  understood  or  their  education  is  faulty.  I  am  not  referring 
to  book-learning  but  their  mentality  which  makes  them  oppose  socialism.  I  am 
amazed  that  any  sensible  man  can  think  like  this  in  this  modern  age.  Whether  it 
is  the  principle  of  socialism  or  seen  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  only 
solution  for  the  whole  world,  in  which  the  people  benefit  and  get  an  equal 
opportunity  for  progress.  Anyhow,  it  will  take  time  because  it  is  difficult  to 
change  millions  of  people.  But  it  is  happening. 

All  of  us  must  participate  in  the  great  things  that  are  happening  in  the 
country  so  that  India  may  become  prosperous  and  our  children  may  get 
opportunities  for  education.  I  feel  very  sad  when  I  see  that  our  children  are  not 
being  well  looked  after.  After  all,  they  are  our  treasures  and  if  we  fail  to  provide 
them  with  enough  to  eat,  clothes,  houses  to  live  in,  opportunities  for  education 
and  healthcare  facilities,  then  the  future  of  the  country  will  be  bleak  indeed. 
These  are  big  tasks  and  everyone  must  pull  their  weight.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  hospital  here  and  there,  though  hospitals  are  essential.  But  I  want 
you  to  look  at  all  this  in  the  proper  perspective  of  the  larger  national  interest. 
What  we  do  must  benefit  everyone  in  the  country.  We  must  think  of  India  as 
one  large  family  and  so  we  must  not  do  anything  to  sully  the  honour  of  this 
great  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Oh!  Yes,  Ramnarayan  Chaudhary  mentioned  something  about  Faridabad.  I 
have  read  about  it  many  times.  If  you  remember,  the  people  of  Faridabad  have 
behaved  badly  in  the  past  and  earned  a  bad  name  for  themselves.  So  they  have 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  which  they  must  atone  now.  It  is 
obvious  that  justice  should  be  done  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  remember 
their  own  misdeeds  in  the  past.  Faridabad  has  grown  into  a  huge  industrial 
estate  and  employment  opportunities  are  increasing.  But  the  people  there  tend 
to  dim  their  chances  of  betterment  by  getting  involved  in  petty  feuds. 

Secondly,  Ramnarayanji  has  told  you  about  the  cooperative  society  Gram 
Sahyog  Samaj  which  he  has  started  here  a  year  ago.  Ramnarayan  Chaudhary 
had  come  to  me  at  that  time  with  his  proposal  and  I  approved  wholeheartedly. 
Though  I  did  not  want  my  name  to  be  associated  with  the  new  institutions 
which  are  coming  up,  I  am  interested  in  any  good  work  that  is  done.  I  have 
been  getting  very  good  reports  about  the  work  that  is  being  done.  Sometimes 
there  are  complaints  too.  Only  this  morning,  a  delegation  of  ten  to  fifteen  of 
you  had  come  to  Delhi  to  meet  me.  Anyhow,  the  work  is  there  before  you  to 
judge.  I  know  that  Ramnarayan  Chaudhary  has  the  ability  to  do  good  work.  If 
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mistakes  are  made  they  should  be  rectified.  So  many  things  are  waiting  to  be 
done,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  that  the  more  people  are  active,  the  better 
the  results  would  be.  Those  who  want  to  do  something  must  not  be  prevented. 
Their  mistakes  can  always  be  corrected.  But  one  thing  should  be  avoided.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  Ramnarayanji  and  I  have  already  talked  to  him  on  this 
subject.  Every  individual  must  work  on  his  own  initiative  and  not  depend  on 
me  or  others.  That  is  not  proper.  I  will  certainly  help  as  much  as  I  can.  But  it  is 
not  proper  to  depend  on  government  officials.  They  are  there  only  to  guide  and 
advice,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  help  as  much  as  they  can.  But  it  is  not  proper  that 
officials  should  collect  money  which  may  involve  undue  pressures  and 
influences.  I  do  not  know  why  but  it  is  an  old  habit  of  ours  to  criticise  others, 
to  drag  them  down,  to  prevent  others  from  doing  anything.  Our  activities  must 
be  open  for  everyone  to  see  and  judge  and  people  must  cooperate.  As  I  told 
you,  we  want  that  the  reins  of  administration  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
panchayats  and  officials  must  be  there  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  work  of 
social  welfare  must  be  strictly  supervised  by  the  people  to  see  that  funds  are 
not  misused.  There  should  be  no  secrets  from  the  people.  As  far  as  I  know 
good  work  has  been  done  here  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  enlarge  it.  Good  work  is 
something  which  gives  people  an  opportunity  to  participate...  (Recording 
incomplete) 


Translation  ends] 


184.  To  Abdul  Qayyum  Ansari:  V.  T.  Krishnamachari  to 
Advise  on  Cooperatives123 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Ansari, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  December. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fundamental  differences  are  to  which  you  refer. 
But  the  fact  of  your  having  such  differences  seems  to  me  to  make  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  a  person  of  the  great  experience  in  cooperatives  like  Shri 
V.T.  Krishnamachari  might  be  asked  to  study  how  work  is  being  done  there  to 
advise  us.  His  advice  will  make  it  easier  for  you  and  us  to  compose  these 
differences.  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  in  India  more  competent  to  offer 
advice  in  such  a  matter  than  Shri  V.T.  Krishnamachari. 


123.  Letter  to  the  President,  All  India  Cooperative  Union,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  17 
(439)/60-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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I  shall,  of  course,  gladly  meet  you  after  the  Bhavnagar  Congress,  although 
those  days  are  also  going  to  be  rather  busy  as  the  King  of  Morocco124  is  coming 
here  then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


124.  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Yusef. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

(a)  Exchange  of  Territories  with  Pakistan 

185.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Berubari1 

Speaker:  I  have  received  a  notice  of  adjournment  motion  in  respect  of  the 
transfer  of  Berubari. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri  :2  It  is  not  Berubari,  Sir. 

Speaker:  Hon.  Member  is  not  the  only  hon.  Member  here.  Shri  Vajpayee’s3 
motion  reads: 


Halt  Who  Goes  There  ! 


The  West  Bengal  Assmebly  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  Chief  Minister  reiterating  its  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer  of 

Berubari  Union  to  Pakistan. 

(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  4  December  1960) 

[From  left:  Nehru,  B.C.  Roy] 

1.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  2  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII, 
28  November  -  9  December  1960,  cols  3582-3593. 

2.  RSP,  from  Berhampore,  West  Bengal. 

3.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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“To  discuss  the  confusing  situation  arising  out  of  the  contradictory 
statements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  West 
Bengal  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  Berubari  Union  to  Pakistan.” 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri  has  given  notice  of  another,  adjournment 
motion: 

“The  failure  of  the  Government  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Article  3 
of  the  Constitution  read  with  Article  1 68  in  referring  the  proposed  Acquired 
Territories  (Merger)  Bill,  1960  which  seeks  to  provide  for  the  merger....” 

Now,  no  territory  will  be  acquired  or  transferred  or  no  boundary  will  be 
demarcated  without  the  permission  of  this  House.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
questions  and  adjournment  motions  now?  When  the  matter  comes  up  here, 
it  is  for  this  House  to  take  up  the  provision  and  say  that  the  provision  of  the 
law  had  not  been  complied  with  or  the  opinion  of  the  State  Legislature  is 
necessary  and  so  on.  During  this  process  now  we  are  not  giving  any 
direction.  They  will  certainly  act  according  to  the  Constitution.  Anyhow, 
both  these  matters  are  here  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  pleased  to 
make  a  statement  or  give  some  information,  the  House  would  like  to  hear 
him. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  I  quite 
understand  the  desire  of  some  hon.  Members  of  the  House  that  more  light 
should  be  thrown  on  this  rather  unhappy  controversy  that  appears  to  be  going 
on  about  what  has  happened  in  the  earlier  stages  of  discussions  in  regard  to 
Berubari.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  like  to  clear  this  up  and  place  all 
the  facts  in  my  possession  before  the  House.  I  might  suggest,  subject  to  your 
approval  and  convenience,  that  I  might  do  so  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  House 
on  Monday. 

So  far  as  the  other  matter  is  concerned,  you  suggested.  Sir,  that  this  might 
be  raised  then.  Personally,  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  objection  to  a  consideration 
of  this  separate  matter  but  it  is  a  legal  matter  that  has  been  raised  and  really  I  do 
not  know  where  the  room  for  argument  comes  in.  We  referred  this  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  the  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  May  I  point  out  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Government  to  say  that  they  are  trying  to  act  up  to  the  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  may  I  also  remind  the  Leader  of  the  House  that  they 
have  all  along  been  very  wrongly  advised  by  their  law  officers  so  far  as 
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this  matter  is  concerned?  You  will  remember  that  when  this  matter  first 
came  up  before  this  House — transfer  of  Berubari — our  hon.  friend  Shri 
Tyagi  pointed  out  that  this  matter  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  Then  the  Prime  Minister  told  us  that  his  law  officers  and  the 
Law  Minister  also  had  advised  him  that  this  matter  need  not  come  here. 
(Interruptions) 

Speaker:  Then  on  whose  advice  shall  the  Prime  Minister  act?  Would  he 
advise  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  go  on  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member? 
(Interruptions)  Now,  what  is  his  point? 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  So  far  as  my  adjournment  motion  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  transfer  Bill — the  proposed  Constitution  (9th 
Amendment)  Bill.  It  relates  to  the  Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill.  It  has 
been  openly  alleged  and  a  Resolution  has  also  been  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  that  a  proper  reference  has  not  been  made  and  if  my  information 
is  correct,  the  highest  authority  in  the  State  had  advised  the  departments 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  that  the  reference  to  the  State 
Legislature  was  not  correct.  All  sorts  of  stories  are  going  about  and  almost 
all  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  have  commented  upon  this.  We 
want  a  categorical  answer  and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Leader  of  the  House  that  he  would  make  a  statement  on  Monday  but  the 
whole  thing  should  be  cleared  up. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  the  two  matters  are  really  quite  apart  and  they  should 
not  be  mixed  up.  In  the  statement  that  I  shall  make  on  Monday,4 1  shall  deal 
with — you  may  say — the  first  notice  of  adjournment  motion.  As  I  said,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  deal  with  the  legal  matter — the  second  part — but  it  should 
be  dealt  with  separately,  if  you  so  choose.  I  cannot  argue  about  the  legal 
controversies.  We  have  acted  according  to  our  lights,  in  accordance  with  the 
Judgement  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  advice  given  by  our  law  officers  and 
I  had  given  a  copy  of  that  advice  to  the  Bengal  Government.  It  may  be — I  do 
not  know  that  the  lawyers  of  the  Bengal  Government  hold  a  different  opinion. 
It  is  possible.  But  I  do  not  wish  any  idea  to  subsist  in  the  minds  of  any  hon. 
Member  that  we  wish  to  avoid  any  consideration  of  this  matter  in  this  House. 
I  believe  that  some  kind  of  notice  of  a  motion  came  to  me  2-3  days  ago  to 
discuss  this  matter  and  if  you  so  wish,  we  shall  fix  a  date  to  deal  with  it,  to 
some  extent  by  me,  and,  may  be,  my  colleagues  may  deal  with  the  law. 

4.  See  item  188. 
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Speaker:  Let  me  know  what  exactly  Shri  Chaudhuri  wants. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  My  adjournment  motion  only  refers  to  the  defective 
reference  to  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  Acquired  Territories  (Merger) 
Bill.  If  I  have  understood  the  intention  of  the  Government  aright,  this 
Government  does  not  propose  or  is  not  required,  according  to  their  view, 
to  refer  the  Constitution  (9th  Amendment)  Bill  to  the  West  Bengal  Legislature 
but  so  far  as  the  Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill  is  concerned,  the  Home 
Minister  and  also  the  Prime  Minister  have  said  that  this  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  State  Legislature.  It  has  now  been  alleged  in  a  Resolution 
passed  by  the  West  Bengal  State  Legislature  that  reference  itself  was  defective 
and  if  my  information  is  correct,  the  highest  authority  in  the  State.... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Who  is  the  highest  authority? 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  The  President. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  is  completely  wrong  in  that  assertion.  The  President  has 
not  said  a  word  about  this,  orally  or  in  writing. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  The  President  does  not  say  a  word  about  it.  Let 
the  Prime  Minister  look  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  President  is  obligated 
to  refer  this  Bill  to  the  West  Bengal  Legislature  and  if  my  information  is 
correct,  it  was  also  pointed  out.  [Interruption] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said,  Sir,  that  I  am  agreeable  for  a  discussion  on  this 
matter.  We  cannot  discuss  it  in  this  piecemeal  fashion.  I  do  wish  to  submit  that 
he  has  repeatedly  referred  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  State.  That  reference 
is  not  justified.  The  highest  authority  has  not  taken  exception  or  referred  to  it  in 
any  way  at  any  time. 

Some  hon.  Members  rose — 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Let  me  clear  up  the  confusion.  Before  I  take  any 
decision  I  must  know  what  exactly  the  point  is.  I  am  yet  not  able  to 
understand  what  the  point  is.  Under  Article  3 — Article  4  is  consequential — 
when  any  delimitation  or  demarcation  of  boundaries  and  transfer  or 
acquisition  of  areas  take  place  they  have  ultimately  to  come  to  this  House. 
A  Bill  is  prepared  and  it  is  sent  to  the  various  concerned  legislatures.  After 
their  opinion  is  ascertained,  the  matter  comes  up  here.  Till  that  stage  we  do 
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not  give  any  directions  whether  the  President  should  be  advised  by  the 
Ministry  to  look  into  these  matters.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  they  will 
correct  it.  At  each  stage  we  do  not  intervene  and  say  whether  the  President 
gave  some  wrong  advice  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
some  wrong  advice  to  the  President.  That  is  not  under  our  purview.  The 
rule  says  that  the  President’s  name  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  debate. 

Jaipal  Singh:?  I  am  sorry.  Sir... 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  No  hon.  Member  can  stand  when  I  am  standing. 
What  I  would  say  is,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  it  is  premature  for 
us  to  go  into  it.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  agreed  to  have  a  debate.  But  what 
is  the  debate  going  to  be?  There  must  be  some  purpose.  If  we  have  any 
debate  here  it  must  lead  to  some  particular  action.  Are  we  to  advise 
hypothetically  and  academically  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  under  Article 
3  of  the  Constitution?  Supposing  we  have  a  debate  and  we  take  a  decision, 
if  subsequently  the  matter  comes  up  before  the  House  in  the  usual  way  are 
we  to  say  that  we  have  already  taken  a  decision,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  therefore,  we  cannot  take  exception  to  it. 

As  I  said,  the  proper  stage  for  us  to  consider  it  is  when  the  Bill  comes 
up  here.  Then  we  can  find  out  and  say  whether  it  has  not  been  properly 
referred  to  the  state  legislatures.  That  is  the  only  stage  when  we  can  consider 
it;  prematurely  we  cannot  give  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  for 
the  executive  to  send  the  Bill  to  the  legislatures  and  then  place  it  in  the 
proper  manner  before  this  House.  If  we  commit  ourselves  in  advance  we 
will  be  stultifying  ourselves.  Therefore,  this  House  is  not  competent  to 
give  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  before  the  final  matter  comes  up 
here.  That  is  my  position.  Even  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  be  willing 
to  have  a  debate,  I  do  not  know  what  advice  this  House  can  give  at  this 
stage. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:5 6  There  is  one  matter.  Sir,  which  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
A  certain  confusion  has  been  created  by  certain  statements  appearing  in 
the  Press  purporting  to  emanate  from  the  Prime  Minister  here  and  from 
the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 


5.  Founder  President,  Jharkhand  Party  and  MP  from  Ranchi,  Bihar. 

6.  CPI,  from  Calcutta,  West  Bengal. 
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Speaker:  He  is  going  to  answer  that  point  on  Monday.  There  are  two  portions 
relating  to  this  matter.  I  will  read  out  one.  The  first  one  is  about  the  different 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  regarding  consultations  about 
the  transfer  of  that  property.  The  other  portion  is  about  the  resolution  in 
the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  where  the  Chief  Minister  said  certain  things. 
With  respect  to  these  two  matters  there  will  be  an  explanation  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  on  Monday  in  detail. 

The  other  matter  is  with  respect  to  the  transfer.  There  is  a  merger  Bill. 
The  question  raised  was  as  to  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  refer  it  to  the 
various  concerned  State  legislatures  before  it  comes  up  here.  The  hon. 
Member  Shri  Chaudhuri  wants  to  suggest  that  a  particular  step  ought  to  be 
taken  according  to  what  he  considers  to  be  some  higher  authority’s  opinion. 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  premature  for  us  to  go  into  it  now.  We  cannot  go 
into  it  now  and  give  some  hypothetical  advice  as  to  what  the  Government 
should  do,  because  afterwards  when  they  do  something  we  will  be 
preventing  ourselves  from  exercising  our  discretion  and  trying  to  say 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  Sir,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  one  minute. . . 
Speaker:  Yes,  I  will  bear  with  him  for  one  minute. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  The  matter  is  within  the  purview  of  this  House 
because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  already  announced  that  this  Bill  has 
been  sent  to  the  concerned  legislatures  and  one  of  the  legislatures  has  said 
that  the  reference  has  not  been  proper,  the  reference  has  been  defective, 
and  the  insinuation  is  that  the  legislature  is  being  bypassed.  That  is  the 
point  to  which  I  want  to  draw  your  attention. 

Speaker:  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  going  to  allow  this  now,  even  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  should  be  willing.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
discuss.  It  only  shows  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  willing  to  have  this 
matter  cleared  up,  but  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned  we  cannot  at  this 
stage  give  any  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done.  Tomorrow  if  the  matter  comes  up  after  we  have  given  our  advice 
and  we  find  that  something  wrong  has  been  done,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
revise  our  advice  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  wrong. 
Now,  legal  advice  does  not  depend  upon  the  majority  or  minority.  We  have 
to  decide  ultimately  not  merely  on  law  but  on  facts  also.  We  do  not  give 
any  premature  advice.  Hon.  Members  ask  me  “if  you  disallow  this  what  is 
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the  other  method  by  which  I  can  raise  it  up/’  I  tell  them:  “You  choose  your 
method,  but  it  is  open  to  me  to  say  whether  that  method  is  right  or  wrong; 
I  cannot  give  any  advice. ” 

So  I  reject  this  adjournment  motion.  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned 
it  will  be  adjourned  to  Monday  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  make  a 
complete  statement  regarding  this  matter. 

S.M.  Banerjee:7  Sir,  there  is  a  third  point.  There  was  another  adjournment 
motion  which  you  rejected  and  that  was  about  a  specific  point.  News  had 
emanated  from  Karachi  that  there  was  going  to  be  some  sort  of  a  compromise 
on  the  Berubari  issue  by  giving  a  portion  of  a  particular  area  in  Tripura.  We 
would  like  to  know  about  that. 

Speaker:  All  that  may  be  true.  I  disallowed  it  properly.  Hon.  Members  have 
been  putting  a  series  of  questions  for  some  time  past.  Fortunately,  on 
account  of  some  kind  of  arrangement  relating  to  Berubari — it  may  be  that 
so  far  as  Berubari  is  concerned  something  else  may  be  substituted — we  do 
not  hear  about  any  border  shootings  there.  Almost  every  day  questions 
were  asked  here  as  to  how  many  persons  were  killed,  how  many  crossed 
the  river  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Whatever  agreement  has  been  entered 
into,  that  has  set  at  rest  all  those  controversies.  If  Berubari  is  not  the  area 
to  be  transferred.  Government  will  find  out  some  other  manner  in  which 
the  matter  should  be  settled.  During  the  course  of  negotiations  if  any 
adjournment  motion  comes  in  it  will  only  amount  to  substituting  the  opinion 
of  any  individual  Member  or  some  groups  of  hon.  Members  of  the  decision 
to  be  taken  by  the  Government  which  is  responsible  to  this  House.  I  do  not 
want  to  anticipate  what  the  Government  ought  to  do  or  what  advice  it 
should  give  to  the  President.  It  is  for  the  Government  to  take  responsibility 
and  then  come  to  this  House.  It  is  open  to  this  House  to  give  its  own 
opinion  thereon.  Therefore,  during  the  course  of  negotiations  if  any 
adjournment  motion  is  brought  here  I  will  have  to  disallow  it.  Therefore,  I 
rightly  disallowed  that  adjournment  motion  and  I  am  not  going  to  change 
my  view. 

Jaipal  Singh:  May  I,  Sir,  seek  one  clarification?  I  think  you  have  given  the 
correct  ruling  in  regard  to  the  stage  at  which  the  Parliament  can  assert 
itself,  and  that  is  when  the  Bill  comes  up  before  this  House.  But  there  is 


7.  Independent,  from  Kanpur,  UP. 
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one  stage  about  which  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind,  and  that  is  whether 
the  Parliament  has  got  a  preventive  role  or  not;  that  is  to  say,  if  Parliament 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  President  is  doing  something  which  perhaps 
should  come  within  the  purview  of  this  Parliament  can  it  stop  him  from 
doing  it?  In  other  words,  what  has  been  charged  here  is  the  fact  that 
something  has  been  done  over  which  this  House  might  not  have  been 
taken  into  confidence.  They  are  trying  to  raise  the  point,  in  other  words, 
that  supposing  a  situation  arises  where  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  his 
Ministers  ask  him  to  do  something  which  should  not  be  in  any  way  done 
without  Parliament  being  seized  of  it,  what  is  the  position? 

Speaker:  It  is  given  under  the  Constitution.  Under  the  Constitution  this 
House  is  not  entitled  to  go  into  the  kind  of  advice  that  is  given  by  the 
Ministers  to  the  President.  We  have  got  a  constitutional  President.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  correct  the  advice  given  by  the  Ministers.  If  any 
action  is  taken,  it  is  the  Government  that  is  responsible  to  this  House. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:8  Is  it  necessary  for  you.  Sir,  to  give  a  ruling  hypothetically? 

Speaker:  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  question  of  advice  given  by  the 
Ministers,  as  to  what  advice  has  been  tendered  and  whether  the  President 
has  accepted  it  or  not  accepted  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  this 
controversy.  It  is  this  Government  that  is  responsible  to  this  House  and  we 
are  not  going  into  the  details  as  to  what  advice  has  been  tendered.  We  go 
only  by  the  action  that  ultimately  comes  about.  Therefore,  these  rumours 
and  other  things  ought  not  to  be  heeded  to. 

No  opportunity  will  be  given  merely  on  the  rumours  about  the  advice 
or  whatever  it  might  be  that  appear  in  the  newspapers. 

S.M.  Banerjee:  There  was  reference  to  the  President.  [Interruptions] 

[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee:9 1  tabled  an  Adjournment  Motion  and  so  I  may  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  matter. 

Speaker:  Yes. 


8.  Congress,  from  Tenali,  AP;  moved  to  Swatantra  Party  which  was  formed  m  June  1 959. 

9.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee:  Apart  from  the  contradictory  statement  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  there  is  one  more  point 
which  is  exercising  our  minds  and  it  is  this:  After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Nehru-Noon  Agreement  has  been  rendered 
null  and  void?  It  is  open  for  the  Government  to  arrive  at  a  new  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  but  the  Nehru-Noon  Agreement,  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  lost  all  its  legal  validity.  How  can 
we  discuss  the  Nehru-Noon  Agreement  and  how  this  decision  can  be 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  that  agreement? 

Speaker:  Hon.  Members  need  not  discuss  it.  (Interruptions)  Order,  order. 
I  cannot  go  on  endlessly  allowing  such  matters  to  be  raised. 

Nath  Pai:10 1  want  a  clarification  from  you,  Sir.  You  remarked  that  during 
the  negotiations,  no  Adjournment  Motions  are  to  be  allowed.  We  agree,  but 
are  we  to  assume  from  your  remarks  that  new  negotiations  are  concluded 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Pakistan  Government  to  substitute 
something  for  Berubari?  Because,  that  is  the  impression  you  gave  us. 

Speaker:  No.  I  did  not  say  that.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
there  is  no  trouble  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  and  this  country7  is  concerned. 
If  a  particular  step  they  have  taken  is  not  useful  or  effective,  it  is  open  to 
them  to  take  some  other  steps.  If  the  newspaper  says  something  is  being 
thought  of,  I  am  not  going  to  allow  those  matters  to  be  discussed  here. 
(Interruptions)  Order,  order.  No  transfer  of  territory  can  take  place  without 
the  permission  of  this  House.  Now,  in  the  meanwhile,  if  any  negotiations 
take  place,  it  is  embarrassing  to  refer  to  what  is  contained  in  the  newspapers 
and  what  appears  in  the  newspapers  may  be  correct  or  may  not  be  correct. 
At  each  stage,  the  Government  is  not  bound  to  come  to  this  House  and  tell 
each  detail  of  the  negotiations — whether  the  other  side  accepts  or  does  not 
accept — and  the  Government  are  not  also  bound,  in  this  House,  to  contradict 
everything  that  appears  in  the  newspapers.  Otherwise,  endlessly  the  time 
of  the  House  will  be  taken  to  say  that  this  newspaper  report  is  wrong  or 
that  newspaper  report  is  wrong. 

Nath  Pai:  The  only  question  is  whether  any  negotiations  are  taking  place 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  about  Berubari.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  willing  to  say  something. 

10.  PSP,  from  Rajapur,  Bombay. 
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Hem  Barua:11  The  point  is  whether  Gen.  Ayub  Khan  made  a  statement  at 
Dacca  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Rangoon  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  proposed  certain  other  arrangements  in  the  place 
of  Berubari.  Gen.  Ayub  Khan  says  that  the  Government  of  India  must  be 
strong  and  must  be  able  to  implement  the  Nehru-Noon  Agreement  and 
bring  the  West  Bengal  Government  to  this  view  [Interruption]. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  feel  perhaps  it  will  be  advantageous  for  me  to  say 
something  about  this  also  on  Monday.  I  may  inform  the  House,  however,  that 
no  negotiations  as  such  have  taken  place  or  are  taking  place.  Obviously  we 
have  given  and  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter,  because,  apart 
from  the  legalities,  etc.,  it  is  a  matter  involving  human  beings  and  all  that,  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  try  to  do  it  in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  possible. 
So,  we  have  examined  for  ourselves  all  aspects  of  this  matter  but  thus  far  no 
negotiations  of  any  kind  have  taken  place. 


186.  To  Anil  K.  Chanda:  Ayub  Khan’s  Position  2 

2nd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Anil, 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  read  it.  As  desired  by  you,  I  am  returning  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  matter  has  ended.  In  some  form  or  other  we  shall 
pursue  it  still.  What  the  final  result  of  this  may  be  I  cannot  say.  You  will  notice 
that  in  spite  of  the  offensive  language  of  the  Pakistan  President  he  has  not 
really  said  anything  directly  rejecting  any  change. 

I  shall  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner13  here  in 
three  or  four  days’  time  and  find  out  from  him  what  the  position  is  at  the  other 
end.  After  that  I  shall  write  to  President  Ayub  Khan. 

Meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  have  fuller  details  of  the  population,  composition, 
etc.  of  the  enclave  as  well  as  the  small  adjoining  area.  Could  you  collect  them 
for  me? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 1 .  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

12.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Works,  Housmg  and  Supply. 

13.  A.K.  Brohi. 
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187.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Discussions  with  Anil  Chanda14 

December  2,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

Your  letter  of  November  30  about  the  talk  you  had  with  Anil  Chanda. 15  This  is 
a  matter  entirely  for  you  to  decide.  It  is  only  after  that  that  any  suggestion  can 
be  put  forward  by  us.  I  am  afraid  that  the  outlook  on  the  other  side  is  not  at  all 
favourable  or  helpful.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  explore  every  avenue.  Meanwhile,  I 
would  suggest  your  getting  all  the  facts,  both  for  yourself  and  for  us,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  full  picture.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  some  officer  to  be 
sent  by  you  later  with  all  these  facts.  But,  for  the  present,  you  need  not  do  so. 

I  am  sorry  for  this  controversy  going  on  apparently  between  you  and  me. 
This  is  the  very  last  thing  that  I  would  like.  I  have  promised  to  make  a  statement 
in  Parliament  on  Monday  next  about  this  Berubari  affair.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
I  shall  send  a  copy  of  it  to  you. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


188.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Berubari16 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  the  House  was  meeting  last,  the  question 
of  Berubari  came  up,  and  I  promised  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
various  matters  which  had  been  referred  to.17  The  way  this  question  came  up 
here  and  the  way  it  has  been  brought  up  by  the  West  Bengal  Government  and 
the  West  Bengal  Assembly  has  been  in  regard  primarily  to  certain  legal  approaches 
and  legal  issues.  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  those  matters.  1  fear  I  may  have 
to  seek  your  indulgence  and  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  some  time  in  order 
to  do  so. 

When  a  State  Government  and  a  State  Assembly  express  their  opinion 
challenging  the  legality  of  some  step  that  we  have  taken,  it  is  only  right  that  we 


1 4 .  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

1 5 .  See  Appendix  1 6 . 

16.  Statement,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  3849-3872. 

17.  See  item  185. 
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should  give  full  thought  to  it  and  give  a  considered  reply.  Therefore,  I  have  to 
deal  with  this  matter  at  some  slight  length. 

The  issue  of  Berubari,  apart  from  the  pure  merits,  has  various  questions  of 
legality  involved — how  far  we  have  acted  in  pursuance  of  the  Supreme  Court  ’s 
advice,  and  further,  how  far  the  reference  made  by  the  President  in  this  matter 
to  West  Bengal  was  the  correct  method  or  not.  The  West  Bengal  Assembly  and 
the  Government  have  challenged  that  reference  and  I  shall  come  to  that  later. 

As  regards  the  pure  legality  of  it,  the  West  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  has 
passed  a  resolution  moved  by  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  Acquired  Territories  Merger  Bill  1960,  which  was  referred  by 
the  President  to  the  State  Legislature  under  the  proviso  to  article  3  of  the 
Constitution  for  expressing  its  opinion  thereon  is  invalid  and  unconstitutional. 
The  resolution  sets  out  the  grounds  on  which  the  State  Legislative  Assembly 
has  formed  its  opinion.  I  shall  deal  with  those  grounds. 

May  I  add  that  as  I  thought  that  many  hon.  Members  might  like  to  refresh 
their  memory  about  the  Supreme  Court’s  advice  on  this  matter,  I  have  had  it 
printed  and  sent  this  morning  enough  copies  for  supply  to  all  the  Members  so 
that,  when  the  House  would  be  considering  it  here,  it  is  available  to  all  the 
Members  (Some  hon.  Members:  We  have  not  got  it).  I  know  that.  The  House 
had  begun  sitting  when  it  arrived.  But  it  is  available  to  all  the  Members. 

In  order  to  examine  the  points  raised  by  the  West  Bengal  State  Legislative 
Assembly  regarding  the  validity  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  aforesaid  Bill,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  recapitulate,  at  the  outset,  the  events  leading  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  With  a  view  to  remove  causes  of  tension  and  establish  peaceful 
conditions  along  the  Indo-Pakistan  border  areas,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Pakistan 
and  India  discussed  various  Indo-Pakistan  border  problems  in  September  1958, 18 
as  a  result  of  which  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  India  and  Pakistan 
on  the  10th  September,  1958  relating  to  10  items.  Certain  other  outstanding 
disputes  and  doubts  were  also  settled  later  by  two  other  agreements,  one  dated 
23rd  October,  1959  and  the  other  dated  11th  January,  1960.  The  agreements 
dated  the  10th  September,  1958  and  the  23rd  October,  1959  dealt  with  border 
problems  with  both  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan  while  the  agreement  dated 
the  11th  January,  1960  related  to  border  problems  with  West  Pakistan  only.  All 
the  settlements  made  under  the  three  agreements  involve  transfer  by  India  of 
certain  areas  in  India  to  Pakistan  and  the  acquisition  by  India  of  certain  territories 
in  Pakistan  as  well  as  certain  minor  border  adjustments. 

West  Bengal  is  concerned  with  the  first  two  agreements  only.  The  items  in 
the  first  agreement  respecting  West  Bengal  are: 

1 8.  See  SWJN/SS/44/items  269-277. 
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(1)  equal  division  of  Berubari  Union  No.  12  between  India  and  Pakistan, 

(2)  exchange  of  all  Cooch  Behar  enclaves  in  Pakistan  and  Pakistan  enclaves 

in  India; 

(3)  adjustment  of  boundaries  between  Khulna  in  24  Parganas  and  Jessore. 

The  items  in  the  second  agreement  affecting  West  Bengal  relate  to  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  West  Bengal  and  East  Pakistan  in  the 
areas  of  Mahananda,  Burung  and  Karatoa  rivers. 

A  doubt  having  arisen  regarding  the  method  of  implementation  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  Berubari  Union  and  the  exchange  of  Cooch  Behar  enclaves, 
the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  Article  143  of  the  Constitution  was 
sought,  on  the  question,  inter  alia  whether  if  any  legislative  action  was  necessaiy 
for  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  relating  to  these  items,  a  law  of 
Parliament  relatable  to  Article  3  of  the  Constitution  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
or  whether  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  necessary  in  accordance 
with  Article  368  of  the  Constitution. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  reference  was  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  State  of  West  Bengal  was  given  an  opportunity  to  place  its  views  on 
the  reference,  and  the  Advocate-General  of  that  State  appeared  at  the  hearing 
for  the  State  of  West  Bengal.  Several  political  parties  also  intervened  in  the 
matter  and  were  represented  by  Shri  N.C.  Chatterjee,  Senior  Advocate.  The 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  reported  in  the  Supreme  Court  Journal, 
1960.  For  the  purposes  of  this,  the  following  views,  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  are  relevant: 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  international  law,  the  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty  are  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territory  as 
well  as  power  to  cede  national  territory  in  favour  of  a  foreign  state. 

(2)  Acquisition  of  a  foreign  territory  by  India  in  exercise  of  its  inherent 
right  as  a  sovereign  state  automatically  makes  the  said  territories  part 
of  the  territory  of  India.  After  such  territory  is  thus  acquired  and 
factually  made  part  of  the  territory  of  India,  the  process  of  law  may 
assimilate  it  either  under  Article  2  or  under  Article  3  (a)  or  (b). 

(3)  As  an  illustration  of  the  procedure  which  can  be  adopted  by  Parliament 
in  making  a  law  for  absorbing  newly  acquired  territory,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Chandemagore  Merger  Act,  1954. 

(4)  Article  3  deals  with  the  internal  adjustment  inter  se  of  the  territories  of 
the  constituent  States  of  India.  The  power  to  cede  national  territory 

19.  S.M.  Bose. 
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cannot  be  read  in  Article  3(c)  by  implication. 

(5)  Agreement  in  respect  of  Berubari  Union  involves  the  cession  of  the 
territory  of  India.  A  fortiori  the  agreement  in  respect  of  the  exchange 
of  Cooch  Behar  enclaves  also  involves  the  cession  of  Indian  territory. 

(6)  Accordingly,  acting  under  Article  368,  Parliament  might  make  law  to 
give  effect  to  and  implement  the  agreement  covering  the  cession  of 
part  of  Berubari  Union  No.  12  as  well  as  some  of  the  Cooch  Behar 
enclaves  which  by  exchange  are  given  to  Pakistan.  Its  implementation 
would  naturally  involve  the  alteration  of  the  content  of  and  the 
consequent  amendment  of  Article  1  and  of  the  relevant  part  of  the 
First  Schedule  to  the  Constitution. 

(7)  Parliament  may,  however,  if  so  chooses,  pass  a  law  amending  Article 
3  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  cover  cases  of  cession  of  the  territory  of 
India  in  favour  of  a  foreign  state.  If  such  a  law  is  passed,  then.  Parliament 
may  be  competent  to  make  a  law  under  the  amended  Article  3  to 
implement  the  agreement  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  necessary 
law  is  passed  under  Article  368  itself,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
implement  the  agreement. 

I  have  given  you  a  summary  of  the  various  points  referred  to  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion.  It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  India  has  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territory  as  well  as  power  to  cede 
part  of  its  territory,  within  the  framework  of  the  present  Constitution.  The 
cession  of  territory  has  to  be  implemented  by  an  amendment  of  article  1  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  First  Schedule  under  Article  368,  while  the  territory  acquired 
automatically  becomes  part  of  the  territory  of  India  and  can  be  assimilated  by 
law  under  Article  2  or  3  (a)  or  (b). 

The  Supreme  Court  also  suggested  that  Article  3  might  be  so  amended  as 
to  cover  cases  of  cession  of  the  territory  of  India  and  after  such  amendment 
the  cession  of  territory  could  be  implemented  by  ordinary  law  passed  by  a 
simple  majority  in  Parliament. 

Government  was  not  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  of  amending  Article  3,  as 
suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court,  because  this  would  make  it  easy  in  future  to 
enable  cession  of  territories.  We  wanted  this  to  be  difficult  and  that  it  should 
not  be  done  by  a  bare  majority  of  Parliament  because  if  that  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  adopted,  then,  the  Parliament,  by  a  bare  majority, 
could  cede  territory.  We  thought  that  the  cession  of  territory  should  be  made  a 
difficult  operation  and  not  easy.  The  only  course  open  then  was  to  give  effect 
to  a  cession  of  territory  by  an  amendment  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  First  Schedule  in  accordance  with  Article  368  and  to  assimilate  the  acquired 
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territory  by  an  order  relating  to  Article  3,  as  pointed  one  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  procedure  necessarily  involves  two  Bills:  one  for  amendment  of  Article 
1  of  the  Constitution  and  the  First  Schedule  and  the  other  appropriating  the 
added  areas  of  the  States,  namely  Pakistan  Enclaves,  under  Article  3.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  two  Bills,  one  necessitating 
the  amendment  of  Article  1  and  the  First  Schedule  and  the  other  involving  an 
ordinary  Bill  only.  The  two  Bills  cannot  be  rolled  up  into  one  as  the  procedure 
for  the  two  and  the  conditions  for  passing  are  different.  I  am  saying  this  because 
the  West  Bengal  Government  has  laid  stress  that  there  ought  to  have  been  one 
Bill  and  not  two.  According  to  the  advice  given  to  me  and  my  own  views,  this 
could  not  have  been  done  and  if  we  have  tried  to  do  that,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  advice  in  the  matter.  The  Attorney 
General  of  India  was  also  consulted  in  the  matter  and  he  too  advised  that  two 
separate  Bills  should  be  prepared. 

The  Bill  relating  to  Article  3 ,  the  Acquired  Territories  Merger  Bill,  1960  was 
required  to  be  referred  to  the  State  Legislatures  concerned  under  the  proviso  to 
Article  3.  The  order  of  reference  was  accordingly  made  by  the  President  and 
was  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  West  Bengal'0 
with  a  covering  letter  in  which  he  was  requested  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chief  Minister  and  make  arrangements  for  the  reference  to  be 
considered  by  the  State  Legislature.  400  copies  of  the  Bill  were  sent  to  the 
State  Government  for  circulation  among  the  Members  of  the  State  Legislature. 
400  copies  of  the  other  Bill  Constitution  Amendment  Bill  were  also  sent  to  the 
State  Government.  Both  the  Bills  were  examined  by  the  State  Government  and 
they  submitted  certain  comments. 

As  regards  the  Acquired  Territories  Merger  Bill,  1960,  they  stated  that  no 
comment  is  called  for  except  that  there  was  no  provision  relating  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  residents  of  the  territories  acquired.  The  question  of  validity  or 

constitutionality  of  the  Bill  was  not  at  all  raised. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  West  Bengal  Assembly  had  passed  the  Resolution 

that  the  Bill  is  invalid  and  unconstitutional  may  now  be  examined. 

The  first  ground  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  calls  for  no  comment. 

The  second  ground  is  also  a  statement  of  fact  but  it  describes  the  agreement 
as  one  and  indivisible.  The  agreement  cannot  be  aptly  described  as  indivisible 
as  it  cedes  certain  territories  and  acquires  certain  other  territories.  By  advising 
two  separate  methods  of  legislation  to  implement  cession  and  acquisition  of 
territories,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  indicated  that  the  agreement  is  not 
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indivisible  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  necessarily  involves  two 
separate  Bills,  one  for  cession  of  territory  and  the  other  for  absorption  of  the 
acquired  territories. 

The  third  ground  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  stated  above,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Parliament  can  make 
a  law  relatable  to  Article  3  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  agreement  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  acquisition  of  territories.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  cession  of 
territories  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  law  relating  to  Article  3  is 
not  competent. 

As  regards  the  fourth  ground,  the  Supreme  Court  has  suggested  two  ways 
for  implementing  the  agreement:  one  by  amending  Article  1  and  the  First  Schedule 
of  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  Article  368  to  implement  the  agreement 
for  cession  of  territory  and  a  law  under  Article  3  to  absorb  acquired  territories. 
While  passing,  they  mentioned  another  way,  namely,  amendment  of  Article  3 
itself  so  as  to  cover  cases  of  cession  of  territory  and  enabling,  after  such 
amendment,  cession  of  territory  by  an  ordinary  Act  under  the  amended  Article 
3.  The  latter  method  has  not  been  accepted  by  Government  who  have,  therefore, 
adopted  the  former.  It  has  not  been  accepted,  as  I  have  said  before,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  it  easy  to  cede  territory  by  a  law  by  a  simple  majority.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  correct  to  say  that  none  of  the  methods  indicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  had  been  adopted  in  drafting  the  Bill. 

With  reference  to  the  fifth  ground,  it  is  true  that  the  provisions  of  article  3 
are  being  utilised  to  give  effect  to  part  of  the  agreement  only  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  acquisition  of  territories  and  this  method  is  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  said  that  the  acquisition  of  territories  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  an 
exchange  involving  cession  of  territories  and  that  to  give  effect  to  the  agreement 
by  piecemeal  legislation  relating  to  matters  which  are  inseparable  is 
unconstitutional.  It  is  not  wholly  correct  to  say  that  the  acquisition  of  territory 
is  the  result  of  exchange  involving  cession  of  territory.  The  exchange  of  territories 
is  in  respect  of  Cooch  Behar  Enclaves  only.  The  other  items  of  cession  of 
territory  and  acquisition  of  territory  are  decided  on  merits.  It  necessarily  follows 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  there  are  to  be  two  separate  laws 
and  the  two  Bills  drafted  in  accordance  with  that  opinion  are  not  therefore 
unconstitutional.  Whether  the  agreement  can  or  cannot  be  said  to  be  inseparable 
is  unimportant  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  necessitating  the  passing 
of  two  separate  Bills. 

The  sixth  and  the  last  ground  states  that  the  method  of  implementing  the 
agreement  by  two  Bills  is  objectionable  since  the  State  Legislature  is  deprived 
of  the  right  to  express  its  opinion  in  respect  of  the  cession  of  a  part  of  its 
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territory.  Such  a  result  flows  from  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
While  a  Bill  under  Article  368  does  not  require  reference  to  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Bill  under  Article  3  alone  requires  such  a  reference.  The  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  State  Legislature  an  opportunity  to  express  its  opinion  in  respect  of 
cession  of  territory.  Dealing  with  this  aspect,  the  Supreme  Court  has  observed 
that  this  incidental  consequence  cannot  be  avoided.  In  defence  of  such  a 
position,  the  Supreme  Court  adds: 

“The  Bill  has  to  be  passed  in  each  House  by  a  majority  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House...” 

That  is,  the  Central  Legislature. 

“...  and  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  present  and  voting.” 
That  is  to  say,  it  should  obtain  the  concurrence  of  a  substantial  number  of 
the  House  which  may  normally  mean  the  consent  of  all  the  major  parties  of 
the  House  and  that  is  the  safeguard  provided  by  the  article  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  State  Legislature  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  complete  picture,  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
Constitution  (Ninth)  Amendment  Bill  were  also  sent  to  the  State  Government. 
It  is  not  known  if  these  copies  were  circulated  to  the  Members  of  the  West 
Bengal  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  thus  submitted  that  the  Acquired  Territories 
Merger  Bill,  1960  has  been  framed  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  invalid  or  unconstitutional. 

Sir,  I  have  taken  so  much  time  over  this  point  because  they  have  said  in  the 
West  Bengal  Assembly  that  this  is  unconstitutional  and  I  have  to  point  out  that 
we  have  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  viz.,  that  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  President 
was  not  correct:  that  is  what  they  say.  At  the  end  of  the  Resolution  of  the  West 
Bengal  Legislative  Assembly,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  effect  that  the  procedure 
that  had  been  adopted  in  referring  the  Bill  to  the  Legislature  through  the  State 
Government  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  to  Article 
3  read  with  Article  168.  This  proviso  to  Article  3  states  that  the  President  shall 
refer  the  Bill  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  expressing  its  views  thereon 
within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  in  the  reference.  In  the  present  case, 
the  order  of  the  President  stated: 
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“Now,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  proviso  to  Article  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  India,  I  hereby  refer  the  Bill  to  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  States  for 
expressing  its  views  thereon  within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  date  of 
this  reference.” 

The  House  will  remember  that  there  were  several  legislatures  concerned — 
Assam,  Punjab,  as  well  as  West  Bengal.  The  President’s  reference  to  the 
legislature  was  dated  23rd  October.  As  he  gave  a  month,  the  period  of  reference 
expired  on  the  23rd  November  last.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reference  was 
made  to  the  legislature.  It  said  so,  and  in  fact,  it  is  recognised  in  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution  of  the  West  Bengal  Legislature  Assembly  which  says: 

“Whereas  the  Acquired  Territories  Merger  Bill,  1960  has  been  referred  by 
the  President  through  the  State  Government  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
for  expressing  its  views  thereon”  etc. 

The  objection  taken  apparently  is  that  the  reference  to  the  legislature  by  the 
President  was  made  through  the  State  Government.  The  requirements  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  Bill  are  two:  namely,  (a)  there  must  be  a  recommendation 
of  the  President;  and  (b)  the  President  must  refer  the  Bill  to  the  State  legislatures 
concerned  for  their  views  where  the  Bill  proposes  to  alter  the  boundaries,  etc. 
This  latter  requirement  does  not  specify  the  procedure  by  which  the  President 
has  to  refer  the  Bill  for  the  views  of  the  legislature  concerned.  It  is  a  settled 
principle  of  law  that  where  the  principle  for  the  exercise  of  the  statutory  power 
is  not  laid  down,  the  authority  exercising  the  power  can  follow  its  own 
procedure  so  long  as  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  present  case  for  sending  the  reference  through 
the  State  Government  for  obtaining  the  views  of  the  State  legislature  concerned 
was  followed  throughout,  ever  since  the  Constitution  came  into  being,  namely, 
in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Andhra:  in  the  case  of  the  States 
Reorganisation  Act;  in  the  case  of  the  alteration  of  the  Bengal  and  Bihar 
boundaries;  and  in  the  case  of  Assam  and  Bhutan  boundaries  and  so  on.  The 
same  procedure  was  also  followed  when  the  President  sent  his  recommendation 
to  the  Lok  Sabha  under  Article  117  which  he  does  frequently.  The 
recommendation  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  Ministry  for  being  conveyed  to  the 
Lok  Sabha,  the  procedure  for  sending  the  recommendation  to  the  Lok  Sabha 
directly  not  being  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  of 
substance  in  the  objection  on  this  point. 

Apart  from  this,  how  else  is  the  President  to  function?  Has  he  to  write  to 
the  Speaker  directly  on  the  subject  and  in  such  a  case  who  is  to  move  the 
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motion  in  the  House?  Or,  has  the  President  to  send  it  to  the  Governor?21  If  so, 
the  Governor  will  have  to  send  it  to  the  State  Government.  It  is  only  the  State 
Government  that  can  take  action  in  the  Assembly  on  such  a  matter.  Thus,  from 
the  legal  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  common  sense  point  of  view  and  the 
practice  hitherto  consistently  followed,  the  sending  of  the  reference  by  the 
President  to  the  State  Government  to  be  placed  before  the  legislature  was  correct, 
and  cannot  be  objected  to. 

I  might  add  that  the  rules  of  business  of  the  West  Bengal  legislature  even 
do  not  provide  for  any  procedure  for  obtaining  its  views  under  Article  3 . 

Thus  far,  on  these  legal  matters  which  have  been  raised,  I  am  sorry  I  have 
taken  up  so  much  time  in  a  rather  dry  dissertation  on  the  subject.  But  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  throughout  taken  the  greatest  care  in  taking  the 
steps.  Originally,  when  this  matter  came  up,  that  is,  after  the  agreement,  we 
considered  how  we  have  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  House  will  remember  that 
most  of  these  things — not  the  Cooch  Behar  enclave — were  interpretations  of 
the  Radcliffe  Award.  That  is,  the  view  of  Pakistan  and  the  view  of  India  differed 
as  to  the  interpretation.  In  other  words,  if  the  interpretation  was  a  particular 
one,  that  interpretation  was  right  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Radcliffe 
Award.  It  is  not  that  any  step  was  taken,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  an  arbitrator  or 
some  judicial  authority  made  it  clear  that  this  is  the  interpretation.  According  to 
us,  that  interpretation  really  applied  from  the  very  day  of  the  Partition.  It  was 
not  a  cession  of  territory  as  such.  Though  it  resulted  in  a  cession,  it  was  a 
recognition  of  something  which  Radcliffe  had  stated. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:22  Since  the  Prime  Minister  knows  that  Berubari  was  not  an 
enclave,  it  is  a  matter  for  acquisition  or  cession.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 
negotiation  in  regard  to  the  award  given  by  Radcliffe  or  Bagge. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Berubari,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  was  one  of  the  matters 
in  dispute.  It  is  not  an  enclave,  of  course.  The  enclave  was  a  separate  question. 
The  Cooch  Behar  enclave  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Radcliffe  Award.  They 
are  separate  things  between  the  two  Governments — exchanged  for  convenience. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  Purely  on  merit,  you  are  going  to  see  which  to  cede  and 
which  to  acquire. 


2 1 .  Padmaj  a  Naidu. 

22.  CPI,  from  Calcutta-Central,  West  Bengal. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Berubari  Union  was  one  of  the  matters  in  dispute  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Radcliffe  award.  But  the  interpretation  of  Pakistan 
and  India  differed  and  this  has  been  before  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  was  merely  saying  how  we  proceeded  with  it  legally.  So,  technically,  if  it 
was  not  a  cession  in  that  sense,  but  a  clarification  of  what  Radcliffe  had  decided, 
the  question  about  cession  normally  does  not  arise.  Nevertheless,  we  attached 
value  to  this  and  we  decided — 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:23  Just  one  point. 

Speaker:  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  go  on  and  let  him  finish,  Hon.  Members 
will  note  down  the  points  and  I  shall  allow  them  later  on  to  put  questions  if 
any. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  we  decided  nevertheless  that  this  was  such  an  important 
point  that  it  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  for  Parliament’s  decision. 
Later,  subsequently, — it  was  I  think  on  the  1st  of  April,  1959  or  later — on  the 
question  of  how  best  to  do  it,  what  was  the  best  method  to  do  it,  there  was 
some  argument.  So,  we  advised  the  President  to  refer  it  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  so  it  was  referred  and  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  opinion  after  about  a 
year.  Then  again  naturally  the  question  arose.  Obviously  we  had  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  the  Supreme  Court  gave  two  or  three 
alternatives  how  to  follow  it.  As  I  have  already  stated,  one  proposal  was  that 
we  should  change  the  whole  constitution  so  as  to  enable  future  cases  of  cession 
to  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  Parliament.  They  did  not  approve  of  it  but 
they  said  this  can  be  done.  We  did  not  approve  of  it,  as  I  said,  because  we  did 
not  want  to  make  this  a  simple  affair. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to,  namely, 
the  question  how  far  the  West  Bengal  Government  or  their  representatives 
were  consulted  in  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  nearly, 
I  made  a  statement  in  this  House.  Perhaps  hon.  Members  have  forgotten  what 
I  said  then  about  this  very  matter.  So,  I  would  like  to  go  into  some  detail  as  to 
the  process  of  consultation  that  took  place.  This  dispute  about  Berubari  was 
raised  by  Pakistan  in  1952.  It  had  since  been  the  subject  of  much 
correspondence,  as  well  as  discussion  between  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  claim  the  whole  of  the  Berubari  Union 
according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  Radcliffe  award.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 


23 .  RSP,  from  Behrampore,  West  Bengal. 
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into  every  year’s  correspondence  and  all  that.  The  West  Bengal  Government  of 
course  was,  as  other  State  Governments,  often  participating  in  this 
correspondence.  There  were  no  two  opinions  between  the  West  Bengal 
Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  because  our  interpretation  was  that 
the  whole  of  Berubari  Union  should  come  to  India.  So  was  theirs  in  fact.  We 
were  following  their  advice  in  this  matter.  Then,  ultimately,  matters  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  all  these  various  disputes  between  Pakistan  and  India  in  regard  to 
the  frontier  came  to  a  head  and  we  tried  to  solve  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Even  in  Pakistan  there  was  that  feeling  because,  as  the  House  well  knows, 
there  were  almost  daily  troubles  in  the  frontier,  questions  here,  motions  for 
adjournment  and  all  that.  We  thought  we  should  try  to  settle  where  the  frontiers 
were,  because  most  of  the  trouble  arose  on  account  of  disputed  frontiers. 

There  was  a  conference  in  August  1958  at  the  level  of  Secretaries.  No 
agreement  was  reached  then  though  a  number  of  proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals  were  made.  In  September  1958  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  met  in  Delhi.  They  asked  their  Secretaries  to 
consider  the  remaining  matters  which  had  not  been  agreed  to  and  discuss  the 
various  proposals  made  for  settlement.  The  two  Secretaries  met.  Now,  when 
this  argument  arose  with  the  West  Bengal  Government,  soon  after  that,  that  is, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  or  so,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  who  is  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  talks  right  from  the  beginning,  put  down  a  long  note  and  I 
am  quoting  from  that. 

“The  two  Secretaries  met’*  that  is,  Pakistan  and  Government  of  India 
Secretaries. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  various  proposals,  the  Commonwealth 
Secretary  suggested  that  the  representatives  of  the  State  Governments 
concerned  in  India  (that  is,  Bengal,  Assam  and  Punjab)  should  be  invited 
so  that  their  reactions  may  be  taken  to  these  proposals.  The  Chief  Secretary 
of  West  Bengal  as  well  as  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  Assam  and  Tripura  were 
called  in  from  the  Indian  side  and  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Secretary  called  in 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  East  Pakistan.  The  State  Chief  Secretaries  of 
India  said  that  they  would  like  to  consult  their  Directors  of  Land  Records 
and  other  officials.  The  Chief  Secretary  of  West  Bengal  stated  that  the 
proposals  regarding  West  Bengal — East  Pakistan  boundary  were  practical 
but  he  would  consult  his  colleagues. 

May  I  say  that  they  were  considering  a  number  of  proposals,  a  package 
proposal,  not  merely  this?  This  was  not  the  only  one  but  it  was  a  package 
proposal  both  in  regard  to  western  and  eastern  sides.  Bengal,  of  course,  is 
concerned  only  with  the  eastern  one.  But  there  were  several  matters. 
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[Mahavir]  Tyagi:24  Berubari  inclusive? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Oh  yes,  of  course.  So,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Bengal  said — 

it  is  not  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking  but  taking  a  matter  in  all  its  aspects  and 

approving  of  the  deal,  if  I  may  use  that  word  or  not. 

“The  Chief  Secretary  of  West  Bengal  said  that  the  proposals  regarding 
West  Bengal — East  Pakistan  boundary  were  practical  but  he  would  consult 
his  colleagues.  The  Commonwealth  Secretary  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  Cooch  Behar  enclaves  shown  in  the  maps  as  adjoining  Berubari  Union 
No.  12  and  any  decision  regarding  the  Berubari  Union  required  careful 
consideration,  because  of  the  question  of  access  to  these  enclaves.  The 
Chief  Secretary  of  West  Bengal  consulted  his  colleagues  and  on  return 
stated  that  the  division  of  Berubari  Union  should  be  so  made  as  to  allow  for 
communications  to  be  maintained  with  one  of  the  Cooch  Behar  enclaves  to 
be  retained  by  West  Bengal,  the  other  enclave  along  with  half  of  the  Berubari 
Union  going  to  East  Pakistan.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Pakistan  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  formula  for  the  division  of  the  Berubari  Union  was  worked 
out  in  consultation  with  the  West  Bengal  officials  and  incorporated  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  above  represents  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  discussion  on  the 
10th  September  at  the  official  level.  So  far  as  the  question  of  Berubari  is 
concerned,  according  to  this  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  West  Bengal  officials 
did  not  recommend  the  division  of  the  Berubari  Union;  neither  did  the 
officials  of  the  Government  of  India.  But  the  division  of  Berubari  Union 
was  a  part  of  a  number  of  counter  proposals  made  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  and  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  we  should  accept  these 
proposals  as  a  whole.  The  West  Bengal  officials  did  not  object  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  counter  proposals  and  worked  out  a  formula  for  the 
division  of  the  Berubari  Union  which  would  retain  the  area  through  which 
the  essential  communications  passed  in  West  Bengal.  That  is  to  say,  as 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  an  ad  hoc  decision  was  taken  after  consultation 
between  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of 
West  Bengal.  The  responsibility,  of  course,  for  the  decision  is  that  of  the 
Government  of  India.  It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  West  Bengal  Government  and  other  officials  were 
not  asked  for  any  opinion  in  regard  to  Pakistan’s  counter-proposals  in 
respect  of  Berubari  Union.” 

24.  Congress,  from  Dehra  Dun,  UP. 
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I  should  like  the  House  to  remember  that  these  two  Chief  Secretaries  had 
come  here  for  this  purpose.  They  were  constantly  discussing  these  matters 
with  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  India  and,  naturally  their  opinions  we 
have  been  asking  for.  But  Berubari  does  not  stand  out;  it  is  a  whole  scheme  of 
things  that  we  discussed. 

Now,  it  may  be,  as  I  said  on  another  occasion,  that  certain  misunderstandings 
may  have  taken  place;  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  But  one  thing  is  quite  clear  that 
they  were  consulted  throughout  and  that  they  gave  the  impression,  actively  or 
passively,  or  may  be  they  have  done  so  because  they  thought  this  is  the  only 
way,  whatever  it  may  be,  even  without  approving  of  it.  But  that  is  the  impression 
that  was  given  and  that  is  what  was  conveyed  to  me.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  was  conveyed  to  me  because  I  asked  a  straightforward  question  on  Bengal 
as  to  who  represented  their  Government,  whether  they  were  senior  officials 
and  so  on.  I  was  told  that  there  was  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Joint  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department  and  the  Director  of  Land  Records. 

Soon  after  the  conference  with  Pakistan  was  over,  a  meeting  was  held 
with  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  the  very  next  day,  11th  September,  to 
consider  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  arrived  at.  At  that  time  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  West  Bengal  Government  had  left  but  the  other  officials  were 
still  there.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to 
Berubari  Union: 

44With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  Berubari  Union  the  Commonwealth 
Secretary  explained  that  the  horizontal  division  agreed  to  did  not  mean  that 
the  demarcation  should  take  place  along  a  straight  horizontal  line  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  division  on  the  existing  system  of  communications 
etc.  which  should  be  kept  intact  as  far  as  possible.” 

After  that,  it  is  noted: 4 'Action  to  be  taken  by  West  Bengal”:  usually  there  is 
a  note  as  to  who  has  got  to  take  action.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  sent 
to  the  State  Government  on  the  1 8th  September,  1958,  that  is,  within  a  week  of 
that  conference,  together  with  the  documents  regarding  the  agreement  reached 
with  Pakistan  with  the  request  that  necessary  action  might  be  taken. 
Subsequently,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  West  Bengal  Government  dated 
October  10,  1958,  from  the  Chief  Secretary.  The  only  question  raised  in  this 
letter  was  whether  the  change  in  Government  in  Pakistan — the  change  had 
taken  place  just  a  little  before — whether  that  change  had  made  any  difference 
to  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  reached  between  the  two  Prime  Ministers. 
The  Commonwealth  Secretary  replied  that  the  new  regime  in  Pakistan  had 
intimated  that  it  will  stand  by  all  commitments  made  by  the  previous  government, 
and  therefore,  the  implementation  of  these  matters  should  not  be  held  up.  On 
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the  30th  October,  1958  a  request  was  made  to  the  West  Bengal  Government 
for  population  and  other  local  data  regarding  the  Berubari  Union  in  answering 
questions  in  Parliament.  On  the  14th  November  the  West  Bengal  Government 
supplied  the  information  and  added  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Jalpaiguri 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  further  information.  This  further  information  was 
supplied  with  the  letter  of  the  24th  November  1958.  On  the  15th  November  the 
West  Bengal  Government  went  so  far  as  to  propose  certain  amendments  to  the 
schedule  to  be  attached  to  the  draft  Bill  regarding  the  exchange  of  Cooch  Behar 
enclaves  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  division  of  the  Berubari  Union. 

I  cannot  go  on  taking  too  much  time  but  I  have  got  a  number  of  letters, 
long  letters,  my  letters  and  our  Secretary’s  letters  to  the  West  Bengal  Government 
Chief  Minister  dealing  with  this  matter.  It  would  thus  be  seen  from  all  this 
correspondence  which  followed  soon  after  the  decisions  taken  at  the  conference 
that  the  West  Bengal  Government  did  not  give  any  indication  that  the  decisions 
were  not  acceptable.  In  fact,  the  indications  were  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  9th  December,  1958,  the  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  the  statement 
on  the  Berubari  Union  in  the  course  of  a  debate  here  in  Parliament  on  the 
international  situation.  On  the  15th  December  a  question  was  put  in  the  West 
Bengal  Assembly  by  Shri  Jyoti  Basu25  about  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement. 
The  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  replied  to  it  to  the  effect  that  the  Director  of 
Land  Records  had  not  suggested  a  division.  He  asked  me  for  the  text  of  my 
statement  and  I  sent  it  to  him.  I  said,  “I  take  the  responsibility  for  this  decision; 
it  is  not  the  Director’s.’'  I  did  not  wish  to  drag  the  poor  Director  in  taking  such 
a  big  decision. 

Then  I  made  a  statement  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  the  16th  December.26  All 
that  is  on  the  record.  On  the  29th  and  30th  December  the  West  Bengal  Assembly 
and  Council  debated  the  transfer  of  Berubari  Union  and  passed  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  the  Berubari  Union  should  remain  part  of  India.  Subsequently 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  further  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  throughout  this  period  of  our  talks  with  Pakistan 
the  senior  state  officials  were  present  in  Delhi  and  obviously  in  touch  with  the 
negotiations.  There  was  no  indication  at  any  time  from  them  that  the  decisions 
were  not  acceptable  to  them.  So  also  in  subsequent  correspondence  even  though 
the  West  Bengal  legislature  had  passed  resolutions  disapproving  of  this.  But  I 


25.  CPI  MLA  from  Baranagar,  and  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  West  Bengal  Assembly. 

26.  See  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXIII,  cols  2469-2471 . 
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accept  entirely,  of  course,  that  the  major  responsibility  was  the  Government  of 
India’s  and  more  particularly  mine.  The  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
right  to  say  that  people  were  not  consulted.  I  can  understand  that  as  regards 
giving  approval  or  not,  some  misunderstanding  arose  and  the  parties  were  not 
quite  clear  as  to  what  they  agreed  to  and  what  they  did  not.  But  even  so  tacit 
approval  was  shown  throughout — then  and  in  subsequent  proceedings. 

The  legal  interpretation  of  the  Radcliffe  Award  made  the  position  of  Berubari 
rather  doubtful.  If  no  settlement  was  arrived  at,  not  only  the  question  of  Berubari 
but  any  other  questions  included  in  the  settlement  would  have  been  left  over. 
The  matter  would  have  been  referred  to  a  new  tribunal.  We  definitely  thought 
that  the  settlement  as  a  whole  was  to  the  advantage  of  India  and  West  Bengal. 
I  should  like  to  say  frankly  that  we  thought  that  it  was  advantageous  for  West 
Bengal  and  for  India,  of  course,  that  this  agreement  should  be  arrived  at  not 
merely  as  a  whole,  but  I  would  like  to  say  even  in  regard  to  Berubari  itself,  that 
is,  the  division  of  Berubari.  The  other  alternative  was  of  sending  it  to  a  tribunal 
which  may  have  decided  either  way,  either  in  favour  of  Pakistan  or  in  favour  of 
India.  If  it  decided  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  we  would  have  lost  the  whole  of  the 
Berubari  Union.  So  we  thought  that  it  was  fair  both  in  the  larger  context  and  in 
regard  to  this.  Naturally,  we  knew  we  did  not  like  it  but  things  which  one  does 
not  like  have  to  be  agreed  to  sometimes.  So  in  the  balance  we  thought  that  that 
was  right. 

This  took  place  then.  Later,  as  I  said,  on  the  1st  April,  1959,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  they  gave  their  opinion  on  the  14th  March — almost 
exactly  a  year  later.27 

Looking  at  this  matter  one  has  to  keep  in  view  that  for  eight  years  this  was 
a  pending  matter  on  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and 
discussion  previously.  Later  the  discussion  became  rather  more  pointed  because 
it  so  happened  that  both  parties,  that  is,  we  of  course,  but  even  Pakistan,  had 
arrived  at  the  decision  to  come  to  a  settlement.  Many  of  our  conferences,  this 
House  knows,  have  not  been  productive  because  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Pakistan  had  not  been  helpful.  In  this  matter  they  were  definitely  helpful.  They 
wanted  things  to  be  done  and  we  certainly  wanted  things  to  be  done  to  get  a 
peaceful  frontier  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  should  like  the  House  to  look  at  it  in  that  context.  This  meeting  takes 
place,  each  person  desiring  a  settlement — West  Pakistan,  East  Pakistan  and  all 
that — and  as  regards  Berubari  naturally  we  would  prefer  the  whole  of  Berubari 
to  remain  with  us.  But  it  was  a  question  not  only  of  the  larger  context  but  of 


27.  See  SWJN/SS/58/p.  18. 
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coming  to  a  commonsense  decision,  which  we  did  not  like,  in  order  to  avoid 
something  which  we  liked  still  less.  I  still  feel,  therefore,  that  the  agreement 
was  a  right  one  and  a  worth-while  one  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  West 
Bengal  and  India. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that,  may  be,  a  number  of  people  who  might  be  affected 
by  this  would  have  to  leave  their  homes.  The  population  of  whole  of  Berubari 
Union  is  a  little  over  12,000.  Half  of  Berubari  would  be  about  6,000.  There  are 
some  Muslims. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  Have  you  some  idea  of  the  proportion  between  the  Hindus 

and  Muslims  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  understand — I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures;  in  fact,  the 
exact  line  is  not  drawn — there  are  not  many  Muslims.  They  may  be  some 
hundreds.  About  two-thirds  of  that  population  of  this  half  are  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan.  It  certainly  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  namely,  that  persons 
who  have  been  uprooted  once  should  have  to  face  a  contingency  which  might 
lead  to  their  being  unrooted  again.  I  think  all  of  us  anyhow — whatever  our 
views  may  be — must  sympathise  with  them  and  consider  it  our  duty  to  help 
them  if  any  need  arises  to  the  extent  possible  for  us. 

All  the  history  that  I  have  placed  before  the  House  indicates  not  some 
sudden  decision  suddenly  arrived  at  but  after  giving  consideration  to  it  repeatedly 
and  fairly.  I  must  say  that  at  this  conference  the  discussion  was  a  fair  and  just 
one  and  there  were  no  pressures  from  Pakistan  which  would  compel  us  to  do 
something.  We  agreed  to  it,  to  each  thing  individually  and  severally  and  having 
regard  to  it  we  gave  our  word  to  Pakistan.  We  signed  that  document.  Later  it 
came  up  before  Parliament  in  various  ways.  All  this  history  I  have  related. 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  if  I  functioned  there  it  was  not  in  an 
individual  capacity.  Obviously  I  functioned  in  the  capacity  this  Parliament  has 
given  me,  that  is,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Every  matter,  obviously, 
cannot  come  to  Parliament  as  many  things  are  being  done  daily  in  that  capacity. 
The  word  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  apart  from  being  the  individual 
concerned,  is  not  a  light  thing.  An  agreement  arrived  at  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  India  also  has  a  certain  not  only  importance  but  sacredness 
about  it.  It  is  the  word  of  a  Government  and  the  word  of  a  country.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  in  the  wide  world  to  say  that  we  do  not  honour  our  pledges  and 
our  undertakings.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  must  hold  to  our  pledge. 
I  do  not  like,  as  has  recently  been  said  not  in  very  happy  terms,  that  we  do  not 
hold  to  our  pledges.  We  have  been  accused  that  we  did  not  hold  to  our  pledges 
and  our  undertakings.  So  we  have  to  face  that  issue.  Of  course,  when  there  is 
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an  agreement  between  two  parties,  that  agreement  has  to  be  fulfilled.  The  only 
possible  way  might  be  some  agreement  to  vary  the  other  agreement.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  that.  Whether  that  is  possible  or  not,  I  cannot  say  at  the 
moment.  I  do  not  understand  how  at  this  stage  we  can  just  say  that  for  this  or 
that  reason  we  resile  from  that  agreement. 

I  am  sorry.  Sir,  I  have  taken  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  But,  the 
matter  is  important. 


189.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Don’t  Mix  Up  Berubari  with  Transit28 

December  8,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

I  have  received  a  bunch  of  letters  from  you  today.  I  am  answering  them 
separately. 

In  one  of  these  letters  of  the  5th  December,  you  suggest  that  the  West 
Bengal  Government  should  refuse  to  agree  to  the  transit  of  passengers  of  East 
Pakistan  to  go  to  West  Pakistan  through  West  Bengal  unless  something  is 
arranged  about  Berubari.  This  course  of  action  will,  I  think,  be  very  unfortunate, 
and  will  injure  us  and  especially  West  Bengal  greatly  in  people’s  eyes,  both  in 
India  and  in  other  countries.  If  there  was  any  chance  of  some  arrangement 
being  made  about  Berubari,  this  would  put  an  end  to  it.  But  apart  from  this,  this 
would  be  a  very  unseemly  and  undignified  threat,  and  further  a  threat  which 
would  produce  no  result  whatever. 

I  presume  what  you  refer  to  is  the  recent  agreement  on  the  official  level 
between  Pakistan  and  India  for  the  transit  of  passengers  from  West  Pakistan  to 
East  Pakistan  via  India,  and  certain  facilities  for  Indian  passengers  to  go  to 
Tripura  from  West  Bengal  across  East  Pakistan.  Personally  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  arrangement,  advantageous  to  both  parties  and  doing  injury  to  none,  as 
the  conditions  laid  down  are  quite  clear  and  protect  our  interests  adequately. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  this  question  cannot  be  mixed  up  with  Berubari.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  mix  these  things  up. 

I  am  afraid  there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  the  Pakistan  President  agreeing 
to  any  reasonable  proposal  from  us  about  Berubari.  He  has  taken  up  a  stiff  and 
rigid  attitude  and  written  rather  a  nasty  letter  to  me.  There  is  no  alternative. 


28.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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therefore,  for  us  except  to  go  ahead  with  the  Bills  which  have  already  been  sent 
to  you.  The  sooner  we  get  over  this,  the  better.  I  hope  you  will  kindly  expedite 
this  matter.29 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


190.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Tripura  Territory  under  Pakistan’s 
Occupation 30 

Dasaratha  Deb:11  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  area  known  as  Jalaiya  area  in  Amarpur 
and  Subroom  sub-division  of  Tripura  has  been  occupied  by  East 
Pakistan; 

(b)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  tribals  have  been  evicted  by 
Pakistan  Government  recently;  and 

(c)  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  retain  that  area  of  Tripura  which  has 
been  within  the  Union  Territory  of  Tripura  from  times  immemorial? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affair  (J.N. 

Hazarika):  (a)  and  (b).  Reports  to  this  effect  are  being  enquired  into  by  the 

Tripura  Administration. 

(c)  Further  action  to  be  taken  will  be  considered  on  completion  of  enquiries. 

Dasaratha  Deb:  Not  audible.  Sir. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:32  The  territory  has  been  occupied;  and  what  is  the  enquiry 

for?  [Interruptions]. 

Speaker:  Order,  older. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  Sir,  I  want  to  know. 


29.  For  B.C.  Roy’s  reply,  see  Appendix  36. 

30.  Oral  answers,  8  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVUI,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4524-4528. 

3 1 .  CPI,  from  Tnpura  East. 

32.  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 
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Speaker:  Order,  order.  Should  I  not  allow  the  hon.  Member  who  put  the 
question  to  put  supplementaries?  Will  the  hon.  Minister  repeat  the  answer? 

J.N.  Hazarika:  (a)  and  (b).  Reports  to  this  effect  are  being  enquired  into  by 
the  Tripura  Administration. 

(c)  Further  action  to  be  taken  will  be  considered  on  completion  of  enquiries. 
Speaker:  Shri  Dasaratha  Deb. 

Dasaratha  Deb:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  dispute  in  this  area  has  been  continuing 
since  1952  and  some  decision  have  been  arrived  at  between  the  Pakistani 
officers  and  the  SDO  of  Tripura? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  an  old-standing  matter.  It  relates  to  a  small  area 
between  the  river  Feni  and  the  river  Ranga  Feni  on  the  west.  In  the  decisions 
taken  last  year  in  regard  to  Indo-Pakistan  frontier  disputes,  it  was  then  decided 
about  this  matter  that  this  requires  further  study  from  both  sides  of  revenue 
records  etc.  relating  to  this  particular  small  area  and  then  the  Governments  will 
consider  it  further.  So,  it  might  be  said  this  matter  of  this  little  tract  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  and  it  is  under  consideration.  We  are  told  that  the  representatives  of 
Tripura  and  the  East  Pakistan  Government  have  not  yet  completed  their  study 
of  the  records. 

May  I  say,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  that  it  has  mixed  up  two  or 
three  matters.  One  relates  to  this  area  which  I  have  said.  Another,  a  completely 
different  thing,  is  when  it  says  something  about  a  number  of  tribals  being 
evicted  by  Pakistan  Government  in  other  areas  etc.  Well,  a  number  of  people 
have  come;  I  think  25  families,  tribal  families,  have  come  from  Chittagong  Hill 
areas,  to  Indian  territory.  To  say  that  they  have  been  evicted  or  not  may  not  be 
correct.  Probably,  the  movements  are  due  to  terrific  cyclones  that  have  taken 
place.  And,  some  people  thinking  that  they  could,  perhaps,  get  better  living 
conditions  have  come  over. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  May  I  know  why  this  matter  has  been  left  to  the  Tripura 
officers  alone  to  investigate  and  enquire  into?  Why  did  not  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  take  pains  to  look  into  this  major  problem  which  pertains 
to  external  occupation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Tripura  people  will  not  decide  the  problem.  They  are 
enquiring,  from  the  revenue  record  etc.  and  discussing  it.  It  is  no  good  for  a 
person  going  down  from  here  to  conduct  the  preliminary  enquiries.  Afterwards, 
they  will  report  and  then  the  matter  will  be  considered  at  that  level. 
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Raghunath  Singh:33  May  I  know  in  whose  possession  the  land  is  at  present; 
whether  of  India  or  of  Pakistan?  Who  is  in  possession  of  the  land  at  present? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  difficult  to  say — a  small  bit  of  territory  between  two 
rivers — in  whose  possession  it  is.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  few  people  who 
live  there,  as  far  as  I  know.  And,  it  was  suggested  at  that  time  that  no  fresh 
people  should  go  there — I  mean,  go  and  stay  there,  either  from  Pakistan  or 
from  India.  So,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  matter  in  dispute  which  [has]  not  yet 
been  decided;  and  we  are  trying  to  avoid  any  friction  there  and  have  this  matter 
thoroughly  enquired  into.  The  rivers  shift  and  land  which  was  under  water 
comes  out  and  goes  in.  All  these  difficulties  arise. 

A.C.  Guha:34  May  I  know,  if  the  land  is  already  in  the  possession  of  Pakistan, 
whether  the  Government  of  India  will  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Pakistan 
Government  so  that,  pending  final  decision  of  the  position  of  this  land, 
Pakistan  may  vacate  the  land? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  I  said,  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  give  a  precise  answer.  But 
what  I  understand  is  that  no  governmental  authorities,  Indian  or  Pakistani,  are 
established  there  and  functioning  day  to  day.  It  was  decided  that  neither  side 
should  interfere  till  this  matter  is  decided.  That  is,  fresh  people  should  not  go 
there  from  either  side.  That  was  the  decision  taken  and  agreement  arrived  at  till 
the  matter  is  decided. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:35  Tripura  was  a  native  State  and  it  acceded  to  India. 
How  could  any  territorial  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  arise  on  Tripura 
territory  because  its  territory  was  well-known? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  referring  to  the  origins  of  this  dispute 
which  I  could  not  answer  at  the  present  moment,  except  to  say  that  this  dispute 
has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  Was  it  one  of  the  items  of  the  Nehru-Noon  Pact  and  was 
decided  that  this  matter  would  be  further  enquired  into  and  an  agreement 
would  be  arrived  at? 


33.  Congress,  from  Varanasi,  UP. 

34.  Congress,  from  Barasat,  West  Bengal. 
3  5 .  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  subject  to  correction  but  I  think  this  was  done  last  year 
when  many  other  matters  were  decided.  It  was  done  in  October  1959  a  year 
ago. 


Bangshi  Thakur:36  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  us  about  the  origin  and  area  of  the  river  Feni  which  covers  some 
square  miles  and  which  is  demanded  and  occupied  at  present  by  Pakistan 
as  part  of  its  territory  but  which  was  actually  an  integral  part  of  Tripura 
State  which  is  now  the  Union  Territory  of  India  and  which  was  also 
recognised  by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  then  Bengal  Government,  during 
the  British  rule? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  understood  this  rather  complicated  question.  If 
the  hon.  Member  writes  to  me  I  shall  enquire  and  let  him  know.  I  fail  to  grasp 
his  question. 

Dasaratha  Deb:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  border  posts  which  were  there  were 
removed  by  the  Pakistani  guards  and  recently  the  Tripura  Government 
rehabilitated  160  tribal  families  in  that  area  and  is  it  also  not  a  fact  that 
these  people  have  not  been  allowed  to  enter  that  land  by  the  Pakistani 
guards? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  is  going  into  entirely  different  things.  One  is  the  merits  of 
the  argument  in  regard  to  this  little  patch  of  land.  I  have  said  that  they  are  being 
enquired  into.  What  more  can  I  say?  The  other  thing  is  about  some  tribal 
people  coming  over  here. 

Dasaratha  Deb:  Were  not  the  border  posts  removed  by  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  matter  of  argument  in  that  dispute.  How  can  I  go  into 
factual  matters  when  they  are  being  considered? 


36.  Congress,  Tripura  East  (ST). 
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191.  Talk  with  A.K.Brohi:  Berubari37 

The  Prime  Minister  told  me  on  the  telephone  this  afternoon  that  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  had  informed  him  that  they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
exchange  of  any  alternative  territory  in  lieu  of  Berubari.  The  Prime  Minister 
told  the  High  Commissioner  that  we  had  been  led  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
an  alternative  solution  only  because  the  Agreement  on  Berubari  involved  the 
movement  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  there  was  a  humanitarian  angle  to 
the  question.  If  Pakistan  did  not  wish  to  consider  alternatives,  there  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done  about  it. 

2.  The  Pakistan  High  Commissioner,  I  gathered,  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  the  possible  date  of  actual  implementation  of  the  agreements.  The  Prime 
Minister  told  the  High  Commissioner  that  some  date  had  been  agreed  to  in 
correspondence  exchanged  only  in  regard  to  the  western  areas,  the  Punjab 
border.  The  High  Commissioner  suggested  that,  if  the  date  was  to  be  extended 
for  any  reason,  Pakistan  would  expect  to  be  informed. 

3.  The  Prime  Minister  asked  me  to  go  into  this  question  of  the  agreed 
date  or  dates.  He  has  further  instructed  that  we  should  now  examine  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  legislation  through  this  Session  and,  tentatively,  inform 
the  Ministry  of  Law  and  the  Ministry  of  Parliamentary  Affairs,  of  our  intention 
in  this  regard.  I  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  I  would  go  into  the  matter  and 
speak  to  him  again  tomorrow. 


192.  To  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  Berubari38 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  they  had  thought  in  terms  of  a  possible  alternative 
perhaps,  the  lime-stone  quarry  area  in  Assam  and  we  had  asked  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  whether  his  Government  would  consider  this  or  some 
other  alternative.  The  Pakistan  High  Commissioner  had  said  that  he  would  ask 
his  Government  about  this.  The  Prime  Minister  had  told  the  High  Commissioner 
that  we  were  thinking  of  an  alternative  only  because  there  was  a  human  element 


37.  Note  on  Nehru’s  talk  with  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner,  recorded  by  Y.D.  Gundevia, 
the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  9  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  4(27)-Pak  IH/60,  Vol.- 
IV,  Minute  39/Note. 

38.  Notes  of  the  discussion  on  Berubari  in  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Affaus  Committee  of 
the  Cabinet,  10  December  1 960,  recorded  by  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secre¬ 
tary,  on  1 1  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  4(27)-Pak-in/60,  Vol.  -  IV,  Minute  46/Note. 
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involved  in  the  transfer  of  half  of  the  Berubari.  Immediately  after  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  had  conveyed  this  to  his  President,  the  latter  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  even  before  the  High 
Commissioner  could  come  back  and  give  us  the  reply.  The  Prime  Minister  read 
out  the  letter  of  the  President,  in  which  there  was  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
no  authority  in  India  which  could  make  a  binding  undertaking  with  another 
Government,  etc.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner, 
on  return  to  Delhi,  had  seen  him  and  was  very  apologetic  about  his  President’s 
attitude.  He  said  that  the  President  had  given  him  an  interview  in  a  hurry,  before 
going  away  to  some  appointment;  and  that  the  President  was  not  even  agreeable 
to  delaying  the  transfer,  etc.  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  go  through  with  the  legislation. 
The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  we  had  agreed  on  some  sort  of  a  date-line 
only  in  regard  to  Punjab.  In  West  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  actual  exchange  must 
await  demarcation  of  the  boundary.  The  latter  was  not  possible  without 
legislation.  The  actual  exchange  would  thus  certainly  take  some  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  Punjab  was  anxious  to  complete  the  exchange  of  territories  by 

31.12.60,  though  even  here  there  was  no  formal  commitment  as  such,  about 
the  date-line.  We  had  thought  in  terms  of  a  possible  executive  exchange, 
anticipating  legislation;  but  in  view  of  the  agitation  in  West  Bengal,  this  now 
would  not  be  safe. 

2.  The  intention  was  to  introduce  both  the  Bills  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on 

16.12.60,  the  day  after  the  extended  time  limit  given  by  the  President  to  West 
Bengal  (15.12.60.)  expired.  We  did  not  know  exactly  what  attitude  the  West 
Bengal  Assembly  and  Council  would  take.  They  may  say  that  they  completely 
disapprove  of  the  legislation.  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  he  had  given 
the  formal  notice  to  the  Lok  Sabha  of  the  intention  to  introduce  the  Bills  in  the 
current  session.  It  was  felt  that,  if  the  Bills  were  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
they  would  not  go  through  during  the  current  session;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
necessary  to  place  them  before  the  Joint  Committee,  since  in  the  past  bills  of 
this  nature  had  not  necessarily  been  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

3.  Shri  Morarji  Desai  said  that  there  was  no  point  in  appointing  a  Joint 
Committee,  since  the  Joint  Committee  could  not  make  any  useful  contribution 
to  the  Bills.  The  Committee’s  decision  would  have  to  be  either  yes  or  no.  Shri 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant  was  of  the  view  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  go 
through  with  the  legislation  in  the  current  session. 

4.  After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bills  would  be 
introduced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  16.12.60;  the  Joint  Committee  stage  should  be 
avoided;  consideration  of  the  Bills  would  be  taken  up  on  19/20.12.60,  and  etc. 
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193.  To  Anil  K.  Chanda:  Berubari39 

December  10,  1960 

My  dear  Anil, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  to  give  up  my  proposed  visit  to  Santiniketan 
and  round  about.  I  find  that  I  cannot  leave  Delhi  till  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Parliament.  This  is  due  to  end  on  the  23rd  evening,  but  it  may  well  go  on  till  the 
24th,  and  I  must  stick  on  till  this  ends. 

This  is  chiefly  due  to  our  decision  to  proceed  with  the  Bills  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  territories  etc.  between  India  and  Pakistan,  including  Berubari.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  Bills  in  the  Lok  Sabha  after  a  few  days. 

This  has  become  inevitable  and  there  is  no  way  out.  My  informal  approach 
to  President  Ayub  Khan  has  met  with  a  rough  answer.  So,  we  must  proceed 
with  the  Bills  and  get  them  through  during  this  session  of  Parliament,  and  face 
whatever  consequences  might  follow. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


194.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Ayub  on  Berubari40 


New  Delhi 
10th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

I  indicated  to  you  in  a  recent  letter  that  the  response  from  President  Ayub 
Khan41  had  not  been  at  all  favourable  to  any  change  being  made  about  Berubari. 
I  had  not  written  to  him  on  this  subject,  but  had  spoken  to  his  High 
Commissioner42  here43  who  promised  to  go  immediately  to  Karachi  to  put  this 
matter  before  his  President. 

Ayub  Khan’s  reaction  was  immediate  and  hostile  to  the  proposal.  Even 
before  his  High  Commissioner  returned  to  Delhi,  I  got  a  letter  from  Ayub  Khan 


39.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  for  Works,  Housing  and  Supply,  and  Lok  Sabha  MP, 
Congress,  from  Birbhum,  West  Bengal. 

40 .  Letter  to  the  Chief  Munster  of  West  Bengal . 

4 1 .  See  Appendix  1 4 . 

42.  A.K.  Brohi. 

43 .  On  8  December  1 960;  NMML,  Engagement  Diary. 
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which  was  objectionable  in  tone,  even  apart  from  its  content.  There  the  matter 
ended  and  there  was  no  room  left  for  any  further  reference  to  him.  However, 
I  waited  for  the  High  Commissioner  to  come  back  to  Delhi  and  on  his  return  I 
met  him.  He  confirmed  the  impression  I  had  gathered  from  Ayub  Khan’s  letter 
and  made  it  clear  that  his  President’s  attitude  was  an  entirely  negative  one.  I 
could  not  argue  about  this  matter  anymore.  Indeed,  I  am  not  even  sending  a 
reply  to  Ayub  Khan  to  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  have  decided  to  proceed  with  the  two  Bills  relating 
to  the  implementation  of  the  agreements  between  India  and  Pakistan,  including 
the  Berubari  question.  We  intend  passing  them  during  this  present  session  of 
Parliament. 

According  to  the  President’s  order,  communicated  to  you  already,  we  have 
to  be  informed  of  the  reactions  of  the  West  Bengal  Legislature  by  the  15th  of 
this  month.  We  intend  taking  up  the  Bills  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  16th  and  a 
few  days  later  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  As  Parliament  is  sitting  upto  the  23rd 
December,  we  hope  to  pass  the  Bills  by  then.  If  necessary,  we  shall  extend  the 
session  to  the  24th  December. 

Because  of  all  this,  it  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Santiniketan, 
as  I  must  be  in  Parliament  throughout  during  this  period.  I  am  very  sorry  about 
this  as  I  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  the  Visva-Bharati  convocation  and  also  to 
visit  one  or  two  places  roundabout,  as  I  have  told  you.  But  I  am  clear  that  I 
must  stay  here  during  this  period  and  till  Parliament  rises.  My  visit  to  Santiniketan 
is,  therefore,  off  and  I  am  informing  the  Vice-Chancellor  about  it. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


195.  To  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar:  Indo-Pak  Border44 


December  10,  1960 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker, 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  December,  an  adjournment  motion  in  regard  to  an 
incident  in  the  village  of  Bhairabpur  on  the  Silchar-East  Pakistan  Border  came 
up  before  you  for  your  consideration.45 1  informed  the  House  then  that  I  had  no 
news  of  it  but  that  as  soon  as  I  received  any  news,  I  shall  inform  the  House. 


44.  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  Lok  Sabha. 

45.  See  item  208. 
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You  were  pleased  to  say  that  provisionally  the  adjournment  motion  would  stand 
over  till  Monday  next. 

I  have  now  received  the  news  and  I  enclose  a  statement  giving  this 
information.  If  it  is  your  wish,  I  shall  read  out  this  statement  on  Monday  next, 
or  it  may  be  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


196.  To  M.S.  Aney:  Irresponsible  Conduct46 


11th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Aney, 

I  was  astonished  and  distressed  to  read  in  this  morning's  papers  that  you  had 
inaugurated  some  kind  of  a  convention  to  protest  against  the  Government's 
policy  in  regard  to  Berubari.47  As  you  know,  we  all  respect  you  greatly  and  in 
regard  to  one  matter,  namely,  Vidarbha,  we  have  waived  all  our  normal  rules  of 
party  discipline  to  enable  you  to  express  your  views. 

But  to  attack  Government’s  policy  in  conjunction  with  the  opposition  parties 
and  in  regard  to  a  matter  such  as  the  agreement  with  Pakistan,  involving  both 
national  and  international  considerations  is  an  extraordinary  thing  for  a  Congress 
Member  of  Parliament.  If  this  kind  of  thing  can  happen  among  Congress 
Members,  then  we  might  as  well  wind  up  the  Congress  Party. 

Only  two  or  three  days  ago  I  made  a  detailed  statement  in  Parliament  about 
Berubari.48 1  do  not  know  if  you  listened  to  that.  In  any  event,  if  you  wanted 
any  kind  of  elucidation  of  this  question,  perhaps  I  could  have  helped  you.  But 
without  any  reference  to  me  or  to  the  Minister  of  Parliamentary  Affairs,  you 
have  been  pleased  to  say,  as  reported,  that  the  whole  attitude  indicated  a 
continuation  of  the  old  imperialist  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people.  This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  If  you  feel  that  way  about 
our  Government  and  our  Party,  then  it  is  hardly  appropriate  for  you  to  continue 
in  a  party  which  is  supposed  to  support  Government’s  policies. 


46.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  Congress  MP  from  Nagpur,  Maharashtra. 

47.  Nehru  is  probably  referring  to  an  All  India  Convention  on  Berubari  held  in  Delhi  on  10 
December  1960.  It  appealed  to  MPs  to  oppose  the  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
the  transfer  of  Berubari  to  Pakistan.  See  The  Hindu ,  1 1  December  1960. 

48.  See  item  188. 
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I  am  drawing  your  attention  to  this  matter  as  I  consider  it  rather  serious. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


197.  To  M.S.  Aney:  Explaining  Berubari49 


December  13,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Aney, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 2th  December. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  about  Berubari.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Berubari  area,  like  many  other  small  areas  on  our 
borders,  has  been  a  disputed  area  ever  since  Partition.  The  dispute  arose  from 
an  interpretation  of  the  Radcliffe  Award.  Whatever  the  Radcliffe  Award  decided, 
both  Pakistan  and  India  had  to  accept,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  because  that 
was  part  of  the  original  agreement.  We  accepted  that  Award  as  a  whole.  But 
some  argument  arose  about  its  interpretation.  Because  of  this,  we  held  on  to 
this  area,  and  the  argument  continued.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  it  stood  on  a 
separate  footing  than  the  rest  of  India.  A  final  decision  about  this  argument 
could  be  made  either  by  agreement  between  the  two  countries  or  by  another 
arbitration  or  reference  to  some  judicial  procedure.  If  such  a  reference  was 
made,  we  would  have  to  abide  by  the  decision  whether  we  liked  it  or  not. 

Thus,  this  question  was  not  one  of  our  wishes  or  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Bengal,  but  of  an  interpretation  of  a  judicial  document.  Technically,  it  was  a 
cession  of  the  territory,  because  it  had  been  described  in  our  Constitution  as 
part  of  India.  Actually,  right  from  the  moment  of  Partition,  it  was  a  disputed 
area.  The  only  alternative  to  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries  was  a 
fresh  reference  to  some  judicial  process.  We  were  advised  by  those  who  had 
studied  this  problem  carefully  and  lawyers,  that  there  was  no  assurance  that  a 
judge  or  an  arbitrator  would  decide  in  our  favour.  If  he  decided  against  us,  the 
whole  of  the  Berubari  area  would  go  over  to  Pakistan.  In  view  of  this  grave 
risk  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we  decided  to  accept  a  division  of  this  area, 
one  half  being  retained  by  us  and  one  half  going  to  Pakistan. 

In  all  this,  the  question  of  our  wishes  or  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
or  Berubari  does  not  directly  arise,  because  we  were  bound  down  by  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  consulting  or  conferring  with  the  West 


49.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Nagpur,  Maharashtra. 
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Bengal  Government  was  concerned,  this  matter  has  been  repeatedly  considered 
by  both  the  Central  Government  and  the  State  Government,  and  every  aspect 
of  it  had  been  discussed  previously.  It  is  true  that  the  final  decision  was  taken 
by  us  here,  as  I  thought  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
West  Bengal  Government  who  had  come  here  especially  for  these  talks  with 
Pakistan. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  question  of  referendum  arises  in  such  a  case,  or  how  it 
can  be  described  as  “imperialist  attitude'’. 

The  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  the  basis  of  accepting  the 
agreement  with  Pakistan.  The  only  question  that  was  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was:  what  was  the  constitutional  way  of  doing  this.  They  indicated  this 
and  we  have  followed  their  advice.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  accepting  that 
agreement,  then  the  question  of  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
have  arisen.  During  all  this  period  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Bengal  Government 
functioned  on  this  basis  and  helped  us  in  making  the  reference. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  your  resignation  from  the  membership 
of  the  Parliamentary  Congress  Party.  I  think  it  would  be  only  proper  for  me  to 
place  it  first  before  the  Executive  of  the  Party  and  take  their  advice  in  this 
matter.  I  shall  do  so  before  this  session  ends. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


198.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Population  of  Berubari50 

I  am  much  intrigued  about  the  population  figures  of  Berubari  Union.  Shri  Anil 
K.  Chanda  has  spoken  to  me  about  this  matter  and  said  that  according  to  some 
information  he  had  received  from  reliable  sources,  the  population  should  be 
much  less  than  is  claimed.  He  telephoned  to  me  from  Gwalior,  where  he  is 
now,  and  said  that  he  was  expecting  more  reliable  figures  from  some  authority 
in  Calcutta. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  we  should  do  some  research  ourselves.  Will  you  please 
ask  some  bright  young  man  in  your  Ministry  to  get  hold  of  the  Census  figures? 
He  should  find  out  the  population  of  Berubari  Union  in  the  last  Census  in  195 1 , 
under  separate  heads,  that  is,  Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  etc.  He  should  also 
find  out  the  figures  for  the  previous  Census  ten  years  earlier.  This  to  check 
growth. 

50.  Note  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  16  December  1960. 
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Further,  he  should  find  out  the  average  population  of  other  Unions  for 
comparison. 

My  present  information  is  that  the  Census  figures  for  1951  were 
considerably  lower  and  by  no  normal  process  could  they  have  jumped  up  to 
12,000  now,  even  though  we  may  allow  for  refugees  from  Pakistan  coming 
there.  It  appears  that  this  figure  12,000  is  just  a  rough  estimate  which  nobody 
has  taken  care  to  verify. 

This  should  be  done  tomorrow,  Saturday,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  Census  books  on  Sunday. 

After  dictating  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  note  from  Shri  Anil  K.  Chanda 
which  I  enclose.  I  should  like  to  have  this  back  with  the  results  of  your  own 
investigation. 


199.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill51 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru) :  Sir,  I 
beg  to  move: 

“That  leave  be  granted  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  merger  into  the 
States  of  Assam,  Punjab  and  West  Bengal  of  certain  territories  acquired  in 
pursuance  of  the  agreements  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan  and  for  matters  connected  therewith.” 

Deputy- Speaker: 52  Motion  moved: 

“That  leave  be  granted  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  merger  into  the 
States  of  Assam,  Punjab  and  West  Bengal  of  certain  territories  acquired  in 
pursuance  of  the  agreements  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  and  for  matters  connected  therewith.” 

Some  Hon.  Members  rose — 

[S.]  Mahanty:53 1  have  got  a  different  point  of  order. 

Deputy-Speaker:  I  will  hear  all  the  points  of  order  that  are  to  be  raised.  Shri 
H.N.  Mukerjee. 

51.  Motion,  16  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12  to  23  December  1960, 
cols  5983-5993. 

52.  Hukam  Singh. 

53.  Ganatantra  Panshad,  from  Dhenkanal,  Orissa. 
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H.N.  Mukerjee:54  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker,  Sir,  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
in  regard  to  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
just  made.  I  feel  that  the  Bill  which  he  has  tried  to  introduce  in  this  House 
is  vitiated  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  on  account  of  certain  defaults 
which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  formulation  of  this  business. 

In  the  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons,  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  3  as 
follows: 

“As  required  by  the  proviso  to  Article  3  of  the  Constitution,  this  Bill 
was  referred  by  the  President  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Assam, 
Punjab  and  West  Bengal  who  have  expressed  their  views  thereon/" 

It  is  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister — Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru — and  is  dated 
the  12th  December,  1960. 

Under  Article  3,  it  has  been  said  that  the  President  shall  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  before  he  makes  his 
recommendation,  and  on  this  point  the  commentators  seem  to  think  that 
the  views  of  the  State  legislatures  are  to  be  ascertained  on  two  points:  (a) 
as  regards  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  Bill  and  (b)  as  regards  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  Article  168  defines  what  a  legislature  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
terms  of  our  Constitution.  Article  168(1)  says: 

“For  every  State  there  shall  be  a  Legislature  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor,  and 

(a)  in  the  States  of  Bihar,  Bombay,  Madras,  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
West  Bengal,  two  Houses;” 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  two  Houses  are  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  Legislative  Council.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Assam,  Punjab  and  West  Bengal  have  not  expressed  their  views  in  regard 
to  this  Bill.  I  am  astonished  that  on  the  12th  December,  this  statement  was 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  cannot  possibly  associate  prevarication  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  his  advisers  seem  to  be  very  astonishing  people. 
Even  today,  the  Calcutta  Statesman  has  reported  that: 

“The  Chairman  of  the  West  Bengal  Legislative  Council  told  reporters 
that  the  thought  that  the  resolution  on  the  Bill  had  been  placed  in  the 


54.  CPI,  from  Calcutta-Central,  West  Bengal. 
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House  the  day  before.  It  was,  however,  true  that  the  House  did  not 

have  the  opportunity  to  express  its  opinion  on  it.” 

It  was  on  the  12th  December  that  Dr.  B.C.  Roy,  the  West  Bengal  Chief 
Minister,  told  the  Legislative  Assembly — and  this  is  reported  in  the  Calcutta 
edition  of  the  Amnta  Bazar  Patrika  of  the  13th  December  that: 

“He  told  the  House  that  Government  intended  to  bring  the  Acquired 

Territories  (Merger)  Bill  in  the  State  Council  today”,  i.e.  Tuesday. 

Here  we  find  on  the  12th  December,  a  state  paper  being  prepared  and 
the  signature  of  the  Prime  Minister  purporting  to  be  appended  to  it,  which 
says  something  which  is  not  true;  and  that  is,  that  the  State  Legislatures  of 
Assam,  Punjab  and  West  Bengal  have  expressed  their  views  already.  I  have 
already  said  that  Article  3  is  very  clear  that  the  President  has  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  concerned  Legislatures  before  he  makes  the 
recommendation.  On  the  face  of  the  Bill,  it  has  been  said  that  the  President 
has  made  the  recommendation.  I  take  it  that  there  has  to  be  a  certain 
physical  lapse  of  time  between  the  President  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
Legislatures  concerned  and  then  making  the  recommendation,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government  can  put  forward  a  Bill  of 
this  description. 

I  know  also  that  in  the  West  Bengal  Assembly,  the  question  was  raised 
on  the  4th  December.  They  have  passed  a  resolution  in  regard  to  what  they 
considered,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  particular 
Bill.  I  am  not  going  into  the  merits  of  the  matter. 

Speaker:55  Was  it  after  the  Bill  was  sent?  Opinion  can  be  expressed  only 
after  the  Bill  was  sent. 

By  that  time,  had  the  Bill  been  sent  to  them  for  the  expression  of 
opinion?  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Member  when  the  Bill  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  The  matter  was  referred  by  Government  to  the  West  Bengal 
Legislature  and  Legislature  implies  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Legislative  Council.  There  is  a  mandatory  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
that  effect.  The  matter  was  placed  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
some  kind  of  discussion  before  the  12th  December.  A  special  resolution 

55.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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was  passed  by  the  West  Bengal  Assembly  and  on  the  12th  December  the 
West  Bengal  Assembly  held  another  discussion  on  the  motion  of  the  Chief 
Minister  of  West  Bengal,  where  nothing  definitive  was  done  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  views  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  not  been 
communicated.  That  may  be  wrong,  but  as  far  as  the  West  Bengal  Legislative 
Council  is  concerned,  according  to  all  the  papers  we  had  access  to,  the 
matter  was  not  placed  before  them  till  the  14th  of  this  month.  On  the  14th, 
there  was  a  pandemonium  in  the  Council,  because  of  which  reason,  the 
Chairman  adjourned  the  House. 

On  the  15th  again,  the  Chairman  came,  but  no  proceedings  took  place 
and  the  House  was  adjourned  sine  die.  The  Chairman  told  the  correspondent 
of  the  Statesman ,  which  I  have  quoted  to  you,  that  the  views  of  the 
Legislative  Council  had  not  been  collected  and  naturally,  therefore,  they 
could  not  have  been  communicated  to  the  President. 

My  submission  is — I  want  to  make  it  early — that  on  the  12th  December, 
the  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  is  prepared  and  in  that  Statement  of 
Objects  and  Reasons,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  are  to  proceed  to  consider 
whether  the  Bill  is  acceptable  or  not,  there  is  an  obviously  fallacious 
statement,  which  I  hesitate  to  describe  as  mendacious,  because  the  views 
of  the  West  Bengal  Legislative  Council  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Speaker:  There  need  be  no  hot  words.  Hon.  Member  need  not  say  all  that. 
The  date  is  there.  Let  us  hear  the  other  side  and  not  only  one  side.  Hon. 
Members  may  know  that  under  rule  72. 

“If  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  is  opposed,  the  Speaker,  after 
permitting,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  brief  explanatory  statement  from  the 
members . ” 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  I  am  on  a  point  of  order. 

Speaker:  We  cannot  take  it  as  a  point  of  order. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  It  has  already  been  permitted. 

Speaker:  There  is  no  question  of  point  of  order  in  this  matter. 

[K.T.K.]  Tangamani:  56  It  is  a  clear  point  of  order. 


56.  CPI,  from  Madurai,  Madras. 
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Speaker:  If  there  is  a  point  of  order,  it  must  be  briefer  still.  What  is  the 
point  of  order? 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  My  point  of  order  is  that  this  Bill  is  vitiated  ab  initio , 
because  this  Bill  was  conditional,  upon  the  ascertainment  by  the  President 
of  the  views  of  the  Legislatures  of  certain  concerned  States,  including  the 
State  of  West  Bengal.  It  so  happens,  from  all  the  records  that  are  available, 
that  the  view  of  the  Legislature  of  West  Bengal  which  includes  according 
to  the  mandatory  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
as  well  as  the  Legislative  Council,  has  not  been  collected  and  communicated 
to  the  President.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  President,  being  a  human 
being  as  he  is,  to  recommend  to  this  House  after  having  ascertained  the 
views,  which  he  has  not  ascertained,  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  a 
mendacious  statement  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister,  because 
on  the  12th  December,  he  has  signed  this  statement,  which  is  not  true.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  advisers  are  putting  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
Therefore,  ab  initio  this  matter  is  void  and  this  matter  cannot  come  because 
it  goes  against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Jaipal  Singh:57  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  I  have  a  difficulty  and  I  want  you  to  relieve 
me  of  my  difficulty.  I  feel  certain  processes  have  not  been  followed,  which 
have  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  I  am  not  either  for  or  against  the  Bill,  but  the 
point  is  I  do  not  think  Parliament  is  competent  to  entertain  this  Bill,  unless 
certain  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  and  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  may 
be  only  in  one  item.  The  fact  is  we  are  not  yet  competent  to  entertain  this 
Bill,  because  all  the  processes  have  not  been  completed. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:58  On  important  points  of  order,  Members  are  given  a 
chance  of  expressing  their  views  too.  I  have  definite  views  about  this 
matter.  I  understand  that  the  point  of  order  is  quite  relevant,  but  the  only 
requirement  under  Article  3  is  that  the  Bill  must  have  been  first  referred  to 
the  Legislatures  concerned.  It  is  not  mentioned  there  that  the  Statement  of 
Objects  and  Reasons  should  be  dated  such  and  such.  He  is  objecting  to  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  this  Statement  of  Objects 
and  Reasons. 

In  the  last  para  of  the  Statement,  it  said: 


57.  Jhankhand  Party,  from  Ranchi  West,  Bihar. 

58.  Congress,  from  Dehra  Dun,  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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“  As  required  by  the  proviso  of  Article  3  of  the  Constitution,  this  Bill 
was  referred  by  the  President  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Assam, 
Punjab  and  West  Bengal,  who  have  expressed  their  views  thereon/' 

This  statement  was  recorded  after  the  Bill  had  been  duly  referred  to 
the  Legislatures  as  required  by  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  this  statement 
had  been  signed  only  after  their  objections  were  collected.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  rightly  mentioned  on  the  date  of  12th  December  that  the  Bill  had  been 
referred  to  the  State  Legislatures.  Therefore,  there  is  no  point  of  order. 
[Interruptions] 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:59  On  this  matter,  may  I  be  given  a  chance?  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

Speaker:  Hon.  Members  will  hear  me  and  then  I  will  hear  hon.  Members. 
This  is  rather  an  unfortunate  matter.  When  points  of  order  are  raised,  I  am 
here  to  dispose  of  them.  Whenever  I  have  a  doubt,  I  will  certainly  ask  Shri 
Tyagi’s  opinion.  Why  does  he  make  himself  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
House?  I  am  really  surprised.  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  was 
about  to  call  upon  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  if  he  has  to  say  anything.  I  will 
certainly  ascertain  the  views  of  the  whole  House  if  I  have  doubts  about  the 
point  of  order.  I  cannot  go  on  having  a  general  discussion  on  every  point 
of  order  that  is  raised.  I  have  to  dispose  of  it  immediately.  If  there  is 
another  point  of  order,  I  will  come  to  it.  What  is  the  need  for  this?  I  have 
heard  the  point  of  order,  which  is  simple.  I  am  now  asking  the  Prime 
Minister  for  a  clarification.  If  I  still  have  a  doubt,  I  will  ask  any  hon. 
Member.  Now,  of  his  own  accord,  the  hon.  Member  starts  giving  his 
views.  Then  the  difficulty  is  that  if  I  allow  one  hon.  Member,  how  can  I 
shut  out  another  hon'ble  Member  who  starts  giving  his  views.  Now  I 
would  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Under  Article 
3,  when  a  Bill  has  been  referred  by  the  President  to  the  Legislature  of  a 
State  for  expressing  its  views  thereon,  he  can  fix  a  time-limit  within  which 
the  views  of  the  State  have  to  be  expressed.  Has  that  date  been  fixed? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  papers  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  President  on  the 

23rd  October  and  the  date  fixed  was  a  month  ahead  of  it,  that  is,  23rd  November. 

So  far  as  Assam  and  Punjab  Governments  and  their  legislatures  were  concerned. 


5 9 .  RSP,  from  Behrampore,  West  Bengal . 
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they  sent  their  replies  within  that  month,  a  full  record  of  them.  So,  no  question 
arises  about  them. 

In  regard  to  the  West  Bengal  Assembly,  as  the  House  will  remember,  various 
objections  were  raised  by  the  West  Bengal  Government.  This  matter  was  indeed 
raised  here  also,  the  legal  objections  I  mean,  and  I  stated  at  some  length  what 
the  legal  position  was  then,  in  this  House,  and  I  submitted  to  you.  Sir,  and 
through  you  to  the  House  that  the  legal  objections  raised  had  no  substance. 
That  was  the  position.  Nevertheless,  when  the  date  23rd  November  passed, 
we  recommended  to  the  President  to  issue  further  directions  extending  that 
date,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 

Speaker:  What  was  the  date? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  last  date.  Extension  was  given  up  to  15th  December.  It 
was  done  so  that  they  could  be  given  some  time  and  they  could  consider  it 
before  the  15th  December.  That  was  the  position. 

So  far  as  the  West  Bengal  Assembly  is  concerned,  they  had  considered  this 
much  earlier,  when  they  raised  these  objections.  Now,  technically  speaking,  I 
am  advised  that  is  enough  so  far  as  the  Assembly  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  President  had  sent  it  to  them.  If  they  did  not  consider 
it  in  the  proper  way,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  President  or  of  anybody  else. 
However,  that  question  does  not  arise  because  the  time  was  actually  extended 
till  the  15th  December  and  they  were  asked,  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
were  asked,  through  the  President  to  do  this.  Thereafter,  the  West  Bengal 
Assembly  did  consider  it  at  some  length  and  the  matter  was  placed  before  the 
Council  too  and  they  considered  it,  though  their  consideration  was  not  completed 
because,  as  the  hon.  Member  said,  there  was  disorder  and  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  on.  So,  after  various  attempts  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
adjourned  the  Council. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  who  raised  the  point  of  order  says  that  it  was 

sent  to  the  Council  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Bimal  Ghose:60  On  the  14th. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  sent  from  here  several  days  earlier  to  the  West  Bengal 
Government.  The  previous  objections  raised  were,  you  will  remember,  that  it 


60 .  PSP,  from  Barrackpore,  West  Bengal . 
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should  not  have  been  sent  that  way  and  that  the  President  should  have  directly 
sent  it  to  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman.  I  submitted  then  that  was  not  the 
correct  procedure  and  it  had  not  been  followed  for  the  last  ten  years  whenever 
this  question  had  arisen.  A  State  Ministry  is  functioning  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  like  here  the  Ministries  are  functioning  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
The  President  does  not  write  to  you,  normally,  directly  on  any  subject,  because 
somebody  has  to  put  a  motion  forward.  So,  it  was  decided  like  this  and  we  had 
sent  this  to  the  West  Bengal  Government  in  the  name  of  the  President,  and  the 
West  Bengal  Government  first  placed  it  before  the  Assembly — it  is  up  to  them 
to  place  it  wherever  they  like — there  was  discussion  there  and  after  finishing 
that  discussion  it  was  placed  before  the  Council.  There  was  a  short  difference 
in  time  of  a  few  days  and  they  dealt  with  one  House  first  and  then  with  the 
other.  We  have  received  full  reports  from  the  West  Bengal  Government  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  till  it  was  adjourned. 

Now  what  are  the  requirements  of  law  in  this  matter?  The  requirements 
are,  if  the  hon.  Member  will  look  into  them,  three,  in  regard  to  any  such  matter. 
There  must  be  a  recommendation  of  the  President  to  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 
That  has  been  fulfilled.  The  President  must  refer  the  Bill  to  the  State  Legislatures 
concerned  for  expressing  their  views  thereon.  No.  2,  I  submit  that  it  was 
referred.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  was  referred.  Thirdly,  the  period 
specified  in  the  reference  or  the  further  period  that  may  be  allowed  has  to 
expire.  I  submit  this  has  also  happened.  The  period  specified  in  the  extended 
reference  to  them  has  expired.  Otherwise,  if  it  was  said  that  we  must  wait  for 
a  definite  answer  from  them  and  cannot  proceed.  Parliament  may  be  held  up.  A 
particular  Assembly  or  a  Council  may  not  choose  to  say  anything  or  say  “We 
will  not  say  anything.”  The  point  is  that  it  is  a  reference  to  them  and  if  that 
reference  is  not  taken  advantage  of  within  the  stated  period,  well,  it  does  not 
vitiate  any  proceeding.  That  is  the  point.  I  submit  that  all  these  three 
requirements,  that  is,  President's  recommendation.  President’s  reference  of 
the  Bill  to  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  expiry  of  the  period  specified  in  the 
reference,  all  these  three  have  been  fulfilled. 

Now  the  hon.  Member  has  drawn  attention  to  the  Statement  of  Objects 
and  Reasons.  It  is  a  small  matter  and  the  hon.  Member  surely  realises  that  all 
these  Bills  are  printed  in  advance,  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  placed 
before  the  House.  The  actual  date  in  fact  is  the  date  when  I  present  it.  In  fact, 
the  formal  copy  of  the  Bill  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Secretariat  has  today’s 
date  on  it.  That  is  the  formal  copy  which  contains  the  date.  But  it  was  printed 
ahead  for  facility’s  sake.  Otherwise,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce 
copies  of  the  Bill.  So,  the  date  which  I  have  given  to  it  is  the  date  on  which  I 
have  placed  it  before  you. 
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200.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Acquired  Territories  (Merger) 

Bill61 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  this  question  contained  in  these  two  Bills 
which  I  have  placed  before  the  House  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  concern  and 
much  feeling,  specially  in  West  Bengal.  I  can  understand  that  and  to  some 
extent  appreciate  it  even,  but  an  unfortunate  result  has  flowed  from  that,  that 
this  matter,  which  is  important  enough  certainly,  has  been  covered  up  by  so 
many  extraneous  factors  that  the  real  position  and  the  real  issues  are  not  to  be 
seen  clearly.  That  comes  out  even  of  some  of  the  objections  on  legal  grounds 
that  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  and  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  you 
or  otherwise.  I  should  like  presently  to  place  in  a  simpler  form  the  issues,  so 
that  we  may  consider  them  as  they  are  and  not  get  entangled  in  extraneous 
considerations. 

May  I  say  that  one  fact  which  moves  us,  which  must  move  everybody,  is 
that  these  transfers  of  territory — acquisitions  or  transfers — involve  the  human 
element.  That  is  really  the  basic  thing  which  must  move  every  person  and  all  of 
us.  It  is  unfortunate  and  we  should  try,  we  must  try,  to  avoid  anything  that  may 
affect  or  go  against  the  will  in  such  matters  of  a  person  who  has  been  a  citizen 
of  India. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  if  such  persons  choose  to  come  to  India,  those  persons  who  are 
affected  by  this,  if  they  so  desire  and  choose  to  come  to  India,  certainly  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  deal  with  them,  to  help  them  and  to  rehabilitate  them.  In 
what  numbers  they  come  I  cannot  at  present  calculate  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  That  is  a  factor,  apart  from  law,  apart  from  many  other  factors,  which 
immediately  appeals  to  our  emotions,  as  it  has  appealed,  quite  naturally,  to  the 
emotions  of  many  people  in  West  Bengal.  We  can  understand  that.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  always  be  governed  by  our  emotions,  we  have  to  take 
other  factors  into  consideration  and,  ultimately,  look  to  the  larger  good  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  only  test. 

Here  may  I  say  just  a  word,  because  some  reference  has  been  made,  not  in 
this  House  but  elsewhere,  to  the  prestige  of  the  Prime  Minister?  Well,  if  a 
person  is  placed  in  the  high  position  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  if  he  ventures  to 


61.  Bill,  19  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December  1960,  cols 
6245-6246. 
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speak  in  the  name  of  India,  certainly  some  prestige  attaches  and  should  attach, 
not  to  him  personally  but  rather  to  the  position  he  occupies.  But,  it  is  not  right 
and  it  would  be  wrong  doctrine  to  lay  down  that  the  prestige  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
whoever  he  might  be,  should  at  any  time  override  or  precede  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  That  matter  should  be  cleared  up  and  if  this  House  is  going  to 
consider  this,  it  would  consider  it  on  merits,  whether  it  is  good  for  the  nation, 
good  for  Bengal  good  for  the  people  of  Bengal  or  not.  That  is  the  real  test. 
Prime  Ministers  may  come  and  go  and  they  may  make  mistakes.  But,  at  any 
time,  if  we,  as  Parliament  or  as  a  Government,  were  to  do  anything  which 
affects  the  interests  of  India  taken  as  a  whole,  surely  that  government  has  not 
been  worthy  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  tasks  allotted  to  it.  That  is  quite 
clear. 

So,  let  us  consider  this  matter  in  that  way  and  forget  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  Prime  Minister  saying  or  doing  anything.  But  we 
have  to  remember  also  that  one  cannot  isolate  something,  a  part  of  the  picture, 
and  try  to  judge  it  as  a  full  one.  In  national  matters,  in  international  matters,  in 
agreements  one  always  has  to  see  and  try  to  understand  the  entire  picture. 
What  does  an  agreement  represent  at  any  time  between  two  countries  or 
between  two  groups  or  between  anybody?  It  means  there  was  a  lack  of 
agreement  previously;  it  means  that  some  matters  are  in  dispute,  which  have 
led  to  consideration  and  they  try  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  context  of  those 
matters.  Now,  an  agreement  also  means  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and,  in  the  balance,  when  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  there  is  an  agreement.  If  they  do  not,  then  there  is  no  agreement. 

The  point  I  am  venturing  to  put  before  the  House  is  that  one  must  examine 
the  whole  picture  of  this  agreement  or  any  other  which  we  have.  It  is  no  good 
taking  out  something  which  we  dislike  and  say  CiWe  dislike  it.”  We  also  dislike 
it;  everybody  dislikes  it,  but  we  dislike  much  more  something  else.  So,  if  you 
see  the  two  things  together  then  you  get  a  correct  and  balanced  picture. 

These  agreements  of  the  various  dates — there  is  one  dated  10th  September, 
which  is  the  main  agreement  called  Nehru-Noon  Agreement;  the  one  of  23rd 
October  really  flows  from  it  in  regard  to  certain  matters;  the  one  of  this  year, 
11th  January,  related  largely  to  some  Punjab  issues;  what  are  these  agreements 
about?  These  agreements  deal  with  issues  and  disputes  which  have  been  a 
continuous  headache  to  all  of  us  ever  since  Partition.  An  hon.  Member  said  this 
was  not  there.  That  is  not  correct.  These  have  been  there  and  they  have  been 
raised  sometimes,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  for  years  and  years  we  have  been 
considering  these  as  issues  arising  out  of  Partition,  as  issues  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Partition  and  the  Radcliffe's  Award.  The  Partition,  good  or 
bad,  one  has  just  to  accept;  so  also,  the  Radcliffe’s  Award.  After  Radcliffe's 
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Award  came  in,  there  came  a  dispute  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Radcliffe’s 
Award.  Unfortunately  such  things  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated  countries 
and  when  there  are  able  lawyers  one  interprets  them  this  way  and  another  that 
way,  or  politicians  for  the  matter  of  that.  So  that,  there  is  the  Partition  which  is 
basic  and  which,  if  you  like  and  if  I  may  say  so,  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  is  the  root  trouble.  After  that,  comes  Radcliffe  who  defined  certain 
doubtful  boundaries  and  we  have  necessarily  to  accept  that,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Partition.  He  settles  many  things;  we  accept  them,  everybody 
accepts  them  and  the  boundaries  are  settled.  Even  so,  when  we  settle  down  to 
the  actual  task  of  demarcation  etc.  there  comes  the  interpretation  of  Radcliffe’s 
Award  in  regard  to  some  matters,  not  all;  because,  many  things  have  been 
settled.  Another  commission  is  appointed,  which  is  called  Bagge  Commission 
or  tribunal,  whatever  it  is.  They  come  on  the  scene  and  interpret  the  previous 
tribunal's  award,  Radcliffe’s  Award. 

So,  every  matter  that  has  been  dealt  with  here,  except  one,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Radcliffe ’s  Award  as  interpreted  subsequently  by  Bagge  and  the  dispute 
that  arose  subsequently  as  to  Bagge ’s  interpretation  of  it.  So,  we  go  on  from 
one  to  the  other,  each  time  reducing  the  area  of  disagreement.  What  Justice 
Radcliffe  did  led  to  a  large  measure  of  agreement  about  dispute  points  and 
what  Justice  Bagge  did  led  to  further  agreement.  But  there  were  some  more 
disputed  points.  Unfortunately,  some  were  left  over  and  we  have  been  disputing 
them  and  arguing  about  them  all  this  time,  year  after  year,  having  lived  with 
this  problem  for  the  last  8  or  10  years.  I  have  lived  with  them  because  they 
have  constantly  come  to  me.  I  have  looked  at  them  and  examined  them  numerous 
times,  not  one  but  scores  and  scores  of  maps,  charts  and  other  papers.  It  is  not 
a  new  thing  to  me.  It  has  been  a  frustrating  experience,  all  these  things  going 
on.  Naturally,  we  desire  to  settle  them. 

The  House  will  remember  how  frequent  it  has  been  questions  were  asked 
here,  adjournment  motions  etc.  “Why  it  has  happened  in  this  border?”  “Why 
there  has  been  an  invasion  in  this  border?”  or  a  firing  there.  It  is  a  continuous 
experience  we  have  had  for  these  years  and  we  have  dealt  with  them.  Now,  it 
is  no  small  matter  to  put  an  end  to  this,  if  we  can.  It  was  a  very  desirable 
objective,  a  very  necessary  objective  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  these 
disputes,  because  all  these  troubles  in  the  border  have  occurred  very  largely 
because  it  was  disputed  territory.  So,  we  have  been  aiming  at  the  solution  of 
these  problems  for  all  these  years  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  attitude  of  the 
Pakistan  authorities  in  the  past  years  before  these  particular  agreements  was 
not  a  helpful  one. 

It  was  a  difficult  one.  I  do  not  say  that  everything  that  we  said  was 
necessarily  and  always  justifiable  in  regard  to  the  border  lines.  Countries  take 
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up  legalistic  attitudes  and  we  have  to  abide  by  the  law.  Each  party  digs  in  its 
toes  and  there  is  no  settlement.  That  was  happening  year  after  year.  When  this 
particular  matter,  this  series  of  agreements,  took  place  beginning  from  September, 
1958,  we  found  that  for  various  reasons  this  highly  legalistic  attitude  and 
obstructionist  attitude,  as  I  said,  on  the  part  of  Pakistan  had  changed.  The 
approach  was  different.  Every  party  was  tired  of  these  continuing  disputes 
which  brought  no  benefit  to  any.  Therefore  we  found  it  much  easier  to  discuss 
these  matters  then  than  we  had  previously. 

Again,  as  I  said,  these  questions  have  been  with  us  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years-some  more,  some  less  and  some  came  a  little  later  as  the  situation 
developed.  In  the  course  of  these  years  there  have  been  innumerable  conferences 
on  the  official  level  chiefly  about  these  matters.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there 
have  been.  Innumerable  may  perhaps  be  a  big  word,  but  numerous  conferences 
at  the  Secretaries  level,  this  level  or  that  level  and  sometimes  at  ministerial  level 
had  been  going  on.  Gradually  some  matters  had  been  settled  as  a  result  of  that. 
But  in  the  main  the  border  questions  remained  unsettled.  As  a  rule  those  border 
questions  were  taken  up  one  by  one.  Suppose  we  sat  down  about  some  matter 
on  the  Punjab  border.  We  took  it  up  and,  as  usually  happens,  on  that  particular 
issue  both  took  up  rigid  attitudes.  We  were  not  prepared  to  give  up  and  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  up  and  we  broke.  Now  for  me  to  say  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind  that  we  were  hundred  per  cent  right  and  they  were  hundred  per  cent 
wrong  would  be  manifestly  not  correct.  It  may  be  right  patriotically  that  we 
are  always  right;  right  or  wrong,  we  are  right.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  up 
this  attitude. 

These  were  difficult  questions,  namely,  these  tiny  border  issues  etc.  are 
difficult  in  interpretation.  The  whole  Partition  of  India  was  an  illogical  thing. 
You  proceed  from  a  basis  of  lack  of  logic  and  reason  because  of  things  that 
have  happened.  We  are  forced  into  it.  If  other  illogical  things  happen  as  the 
consequence  of  that  basic  lack  of  logic,  you  have  to  face  them.  So  they  were 
difficult  questions  where  reasonable  arguments  could  be  advanced  often  on 
this  side  and  that  side.  Remember,  it  was  not  a  question  of  legal  interpretation 
of  these  things.  We,  most  hon.  Members  here,  naturally  accept  our  own 
interpretation  and  possibly  do  not  even  go  deeply  into  the  question  as  to  what 
the  other  side  may  have  about  it  in  law.  So  these  are  legal  matters.  Anyhow, 
repeated  conferences  took  place  on  the  highest  official  level  usually  for  single 
things,  for  single  pieces  of  territory,  for  a  very  small  area  perhaps.  It  may  be 
half  a  mile  or  a  few  hundred  square  yards  or  whatever  it  was. 

Then  came  a  new  approach  to  this  problem  of  looking  at  it  as  a  whole  first 
as  a  whole  in  one  area  in  the  Punjab  or  somewhere  else  and  later  still  looking  at 
it  as  a  complete  whole.... 
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M.  Khuda  Buksh:62  Inclusive  of  the  question  of  Kashmir?  The  hon.  Prime 

Minister  said  that  we  looked  at  it  as  a  whole. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  the  hon.  Member  will  restrain  himself  and  allow  me  to 
proceed,  it  will  be  a  little  better  I  think.  We  are  dealing  with  important  matters 
and  I  hope  he  grasps  that  we  are  dealing  with  important  matters.  It  does  not 
appear  very  relevant — what  he  has  said  just  now. 

A  new  atmosphere  developed  of  honestly  trying  to  settle  and  we  came  to 
this  agreement.  Before  this  agreement  there  were  a  series  of  official  meetings, 
that  is,  before  the  agreement  of  September,  1958,  there  were  a  series  of  official 
meetings  in  Karachi.  Our  officials  went.  Our  Commonwealth  Secretary  went. 
I  think  he  also  went  to  Rawalpindi.  They  came  here.  So  for  anyone  to  imagine 
that  any  part  of  this  subject  or  this  agreement  suddenly  came  up  or  was  suddenly 
accepted  or  rejected  is  not  correct.  It  was  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view. 
Whether  the  decisions  were  right  or  wrong  is  another  matter,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  thrashed  out.  Throughout  these  many  years  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  naturally  tried  to  keep  in  the  most  intimate  touch  with  the  State 
Governments  concerned  because  the  State  Governments  sometimes  may  take, 
according  to  us,  rather  a  limited  view.  But  they  were  concerned  and  we  had  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them.  We  did  that.  Almost  always  when  we  had  this  official 
level  conference,  whether  in  Karachi,  Rawalpindi,  Dacca,  Calcutta  also  or  here 
in  Delhi,  the  State  Governments  concerned  were  represented  at  those 
conferences.  It  is  a  normal  practice.  At  the  official  level  conference  they  were 
led  usually  by  the  Commonwealth  Secretary  who  had  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  these  matters  for  these  many  years  that  he  knew  the  history  of 
it,  every  little  bit  of  it  much  more  than  I  can  presume  to  know. 

What  I  am  venturing  to  put  before  the  House  is  this  developing  scene,  this 
succession  of  events  one  after  the  other,  ultimately  the  whole  thing  converging 
to  this  particular  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  in  September  1958.  It  had 
been  prepared  for.  Just  before  that,  a  month  or  two  before  every  subject  had 
been  discussed  at  Karachi  or  Rawalpindi — I  forget  where — on  the  official  level. 
Then  we  met  here  and  again  all  these  things  were  discussed  on  the  official  level 
while  we  were  there. 

Now  a  controversy  has  arisen  about  consultation  of  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  West  Bengal  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  regrettable  and  unfortunate 
controversy.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there  must  have  been  a  misunderstanding 
because  one  thing  is  a  common  factor  that  through  all  these  months  and  years 
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these  matters  have  been  discussed  jointly  and  apparently  some  hiatus  occurred 
in  the  understanding  of  parties.  May  be,  it  is  my  fault.  I  certainly  proceeded  on 
the  fixed  conviction  that  all  the  states  concerned  who  were  represented  here 
by  their  Chief  Secretaries  or  high  officials  had  accepted  this,  namely,  Punjab, 
Assam  and  West  Bengal.  These  were  the  three  States  concerned.  I  proceeded 
on  that  assumption.  I  would  not  have  proceeded — I  could  not  have  — if  I  had 
had  any  doubt  about  that.  It  may  be  that  the  assumption  I  made  was  not  wholly 
justified  and  there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
Secretary  or  mine.  Whatever  it  is,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility. 
But  I  do  wish  to  remove  this  impression  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  can 
ever  function  without  consulting  the  States  concerned.  That  will  be  quite  wrong. 

However,  this  happened  and  we  came  to  the  decision  that  the  proposals 
made,  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  agreement,  were  in  the  balance 
good  proposals.  There  was  in  them  something  which  we  did  not  like,  which 
was  hard  to  swallow,  but  there  were  many  things  in  them  which  we  liked 
indeed.  It  was  something  to  accept  them  as  a  whole  with  all  the  advantages  and 
benefits  that  flowed  from  them  than  to  reject  them  as  a  whole  because  you 
have  to  consider  the  whole  thing  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  all  right  to  say  that  we 
agree  to  75  per  cent  of  the  proposals  and  the  rest  25  per  cent  are  not  agreed  to. 
It  was  a  question  of  100  per  cent  because  it  was  a  give  and  take  offer. 

So  we  came  to  this  conclusion.  This  was  definitely  in  the  balance  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  the  whole  of  India,  of  the  whole  of  the  piece 
of  the  border,  but  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
West  Bengal  and  the  people  of  West  Bengal  also.  This  was  our  approach. 

Now,  the  points  to  remember  are  these.  First  of  all  it  is  an  issue.  It  is  not  an 
isolated  thing.  When  people  talk  about  making  a  gift  of  land  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan,  or  under  pressure  from  Pakistan  agreeing  to  something  which  is 
undesirable  or  take  it  up  as  a  new  issue,  this  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Partition.  You  cannot  isolate  it.  It  is  part  of  the  Partition  which  had  been  dealt 
with  from  time  to  time  reducing  the  area  of  difference,  and  then  we  tried  to 
settle  it  this  way.  So,  it  is  a  Partition  matter.  If  it  is  a  Partition  matter,  the  House 
will  remember  really  however  wrong  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  legal  matter  of 
interpretation  and  all  that.  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  agreeing  or  the  people  of 
the  area  even  agreeing  or  not.  People  of  the  area,  vast  numbers  of  people,  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  Partition  itself  without  their  agreement.  They  suffered 
and  we  suffered  and  all  kinds  of  things  happened.  It  is  not  a  normal  gift  or 
transfer  of  territory.  That  has  to  be  remembered. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  called  it  cession  of  territory,  quite  rightly,  completely 
rightly,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect.  Why?  Because,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  described  in  our  Constitution  where  the  boundaries  are  given  as  part  of 
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India.  Therefore,  you  have  to  change  the  Constitution  to  bring  it  out  of  that 
description.  You  may  call  it  cession.  Cession  means  transfer  of  territory  to 
another.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that,  because  it  is  described  as  a  cession, 
it  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  disputes  of  the  Partition.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  that  is  only  a  description  of  how  to  proceed  with  it, 
cession,  transfer,  call  it  what  you  like,  we  arrived  at  this  agreement. 

May  I  also  just  mention  to  the  House  that  always,  whenever  such  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  I  came  immediately  to  the  House  and  informed  them 
of  it  in  detail?  For  instance,  take  the  first  Agreement  of  September.  The  Agreement 
was  arrived  at — signed —  on  10th  September.63 1  came  to  the  House  and  made 
a  full  statement  on  the  12th  of  September,  within  2  days,  48  hours.64  Take  the 
Agreement  of  23rd  October.  The  House  was  not  meeting  then.  Immediately 
the  House  met,  I  came  to  it  in  the  middle  of  November  and  gave  them  a  report. 
Take  the  Third  Agreement  of  10th  January  of  this  year.  Again,  the  House  was 
not  meeting  in  January.  Immediately  it  met  on  the  9th  of  February,  I  came  and 
reported.65  We  have  been  keeping  the  House — there  is  nothing  hush  hush  about 
it — informed  and  the  country  and  everybody  informed. 

When  the  first  Agreement  was  announced  in  the  House  and  elsewhere  and 
in  the  press,  the  West  Bengal  Government  expressed  their  disappointment, 
disapproval,  particularly  of  this  Berubari  area.  There  was  some  argument  then 
about  that,  their  not  having  been  consulted,  etc.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all 
that.  After  that,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  we  should  implement  this 
Agreement.  Legal  issues  were  involved  as  to  the  method  of  doing  so  and  we 
decided  that  the  President  should  be  pleased  to  refer  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  their  opinion.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibility  in  this  serious 
matter. 

What  did  the  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  mean?  It  meant  that  we  were 
asking  them  as  to  the  method  of  implementing  a  certain  decision  obviously. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  not  asked  by  the  President  to  tell  us  as  to  the  propriety 
of  that  decision,  as  to  the  rightness,  legal  or  other  of  that  decision.  In  fact,  the 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  meant  that  this  has  to  be  carried  out  and  they 
have  to  tell  us  how  to  carry  it  out. 

This  was  with  the  Supreme  Court  for  nearly  one  year — for  two  weeks 
less  than  a  year,  from  1st  April  1959  to  15th  March,  1960.  During  all  this 
period,  in  fact,  right  from  the  very  beginning,  from  an  early  period,  that  this 
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First  Agreement  was  made,  we  were  constantly  in  touch  with  the  West  Bengal 
Government  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  this  Agreement.  We  were  helped  at 
numerous  stages  in  supplying  us  with  facts  and  figures,  information  about  it. 
What  I  am  venturing  to  put  before  the  House  is  this.  It  is  true  that  early  in 
1959,  there  was  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Bengal  Government  and 
the  West  Bengal  Assembly  against  this  part  of  this  particular  decision.  That  is 
perfectly  true.  We  tried  to  explain  to  them.  There  were  discussions.  After  that, 
from  that  time  onwards,  the  whole  procedure  has  been  one  of  acceptance — 
not  binding  down  this  Parliament,  of  course;  I  am  not  saying  that — even  though 
it  was  not  liked,  because  of  the  larger  considerations,  taking  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  and  there  is  bundle  of  correspondence  with  the  West  Bengal  Government 
as  to  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done,  normal  official 
correspondence,  not  going  to  the  basic  questions  I  repeat  that  the  whole 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  could  only  have  one  basis,  that  is  acceptance 
of  this  and  finding  out  the  way  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  why  worry  the  high 
authorities  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  their  opinion  in  the  air  on  something 
which  we  did  not  have  to  do  or  might  not  do?  So,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
pleased  to  give  their  opinion  after  a  considerable  time,  after  very  great  care,  no 
doubt. 

That  opinion  referred  to  three  possible  courses  for  us.  Out  of  these  courses, 
we  thought  one  was  the  most  suitable  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  decision 
that  I  come  up  before  the  House  with  this  Bill — in  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Court’s  advice  in  this  matter. 

Some  little  time  ago,  certain  legal  issues  were  raised  in  this  House  in  regard 
to  these  matters  and  I  ventured  to  deal  with  them  here,  to  point  out  that  the 
course  we  had  adopted  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  into  that  matter  again 
because  I  have  once  dealt  with  it  here. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  as  far  as  I  remember,  West  Bengal  also  was 
represented  by  eminent  counsel.  They  argued  the  case,  I  take  it,  on  the  basis  of 
how  to  do  it,  not  challenging  the  very  basis  of  the  agreement. 

Apart  from  the  deep  feelings  involved  in  it  or  the  passion  involved  in  it,  the 
question  is  a  relatively  simple  one.  Legally,  I  do  submit  that  we  have  to  proceed 
strictly  according  to  the  law.  If  anyone  says,  as  the  hon.  Member  opposite  just 
said  raising  a  point  of  order,  that  this  Parliament  has  no  right  to  cede  territory, 
that,  surely,  is  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  Nobody  wants  to  cede  territory, 
but  to  say  that  our  sovereignty,  the  sovereignty  of  this  Parliament,  is  a  limited 
one  is  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  any  person,  any  lawyer  or  any  person 
acquainted  with  public  affairs  can  accept.  In  fact,  this  argument  was  raised 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  been  dealt  with  adequately  by  the  Supreme 
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Court.  It  is  really  reducing  the  authority  of  this  Parliament  very  greatly,  which 
no  sovereign  country  can  ever  accept.  We  have  the  right,  this  House  has  the 
right.  Make  it  as  difficult  as  you  like,  but  it  has  the  right.  You  can  limit  it  in  this 
way,  in  many  other  ways  too;  it  is  a  question  of  limitation,  you  can  make  it  a 
little  more  difficult. 

When  I  was  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions,  legal  issues,  I  ventured 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  courses  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  suggested — 
they  did  not  recommend  it,  but  they  suggested;  this  is  a  course  which  sight  be 
followed — we  had  not  adopted  deliberately  because  that  would  have  made  it 
easier  in  future  to  transfer  territory,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  make  it  easy,  we 
want  to  make  it,  the  process,  difficult,  so  that  nobody  can  go  it  in  a  hurry, 
nobody  can  do  it  just  by  a  casual  vote,  not  even  this  House.  We  wanted  to 
safeguard  that.  But  the  fact  that  this  Parliament  is  supreme  to  do  it  cannot  be 
challenged,  even  though  the  hon.  Member  opposite  did  seem  to  challenge  it. 

So,  we  have,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Partition,  disputes  left  as  to  the 
exact  boundaries — as  a  consequence  of  the  Partition  and  the  Radclifife  Award. 
Those  disputes  are  referred  to  another  tribunal  which  again  decides  many  things, 
some  are  still  left  over.  All  those  disputes  continue  for  years,  and  we  argue 
about  them,  have  conferences,  meetings,  and  gradually  nibble  away  at  them 
and  succeed  in  solving  some,  but  some  remain.  And  ultimately  we  meet  together 
at  the  Prime  Minister's  level  and  try  to  solve  them,  and  we  succeed  after 
naturally  examining  them  and  give  and  take.  And  I  may  say  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  acquiring  some  territory  and  giving  them  some  other  territory.  It  is 
also  a  question  of  a  number  of  disputes  relating  to  territory  being  withdrawn. 
That  ceasing  to  be  a  dispute  is  also  a  gain  for  us.  And  such  things  happened 
because  there  were  areas  which  were  challenged,  were  disputed,  the  areas  in 
our  possession,  and  it  was  decided  there  was  no  further  dispute  and  they 
withdrew  that.  All  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  together,  not  one  single  fact 
alone.  So  that,  I  should  like  this  House  to  see  this  continuous  scheme  of  things, 
this  continuous  history,  this  bad  legacy  of  the  Partition  which  we  wanted  to 
put  an  end  to.  And  I  have  no  doubt  having  dealt  with  this  matter  all  this  time,  all 
these  years,  that  the  way  we  did  it — it  is  open  to  any  hon.  Member  to  say  that 
there  is  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  it — was,  in  the  balance,  advantageous  to 
the  country  and  to  West  Bengal,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  of  course  I  would 
not  have  done  so.  There  is  no  question  of  rushing,  it  is  a  development  of  years. 
People  seem  to  imagine  that  overnight  one  thought  of  something,  and  we  were 
pushed  into  some  kind  of  an  agreement.  That  is  not  so.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  effort. 

There  is  one  rather  curious  thing  about  these  things  to  which,  no  doubt, 
hon.  Members  will  draw  attention  in  the  course  of  these  speeches  later,  and 
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that  is  this.  Here  is  a  Bill,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  or  the  other  Bill, 
which  changes  the  borders  of  India  to  some  extent,  and  yet,  the  exact  change 
is  not  indicated  in  these  Bills.  It  is  an  odd  thing,  but  this  oddity  has  arisen 
because  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  us,  because  the  thing  has  to  be 
demarcated  first.  Now,  if  you  say,  “Have  it  demarcated  first,  then  come  to  us”, 
that,  too,  is  not  open  to  us,  because,  unless  legal  authority  is  given  for  that,  we 
cannot  go  into  a  disputed  territory  and  demarcate  it.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  was 
a  decision  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  in  regard  to  another  matter  saying  that 
without  legal  sanction  that  cannot  be  done.  So,  we  were  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  We  cannot  go  and  demarcate  and  then  come  here,  because  we  cannot 
do  it  before  the  legal  sanction  comes;  and  if  we  have  legal  sanction,  as  we  seek 
from  this  House  and  Parliament,  then  it  means  the  actual  demarcating  process 
comes  later.  So,  in  our  attempt  to  follow  the  Supreme  Court's  advice,  we  had 
inevitably  to  decide  to  come  here  in  this  form  of  Bills.  Hon.  Members  will  see 
that  only  after  Parliament  approves  of  them,  we  can  start  this  process  of 
demarcation  in  all  these  areas,  whether  it  is  small  or  big,  even  in  the  Punjab. 
There,  there  is  no  dispute  at  all,  in  fact  there  is  no  dispute  anywhere,  no  dispute 
has  been  raised  so  far  as  I  know  except  in  regard  to  the  Berubari  area  of 
Bengal.  The  Punjab  Government  has  been  eager  and  pressing  us;  why  don’t 
you  go  ahead?  why  are  you  delaying?  We  want  to  exchange  these  territories. 
The  Assam  Government  has  been  pressing  us  too.  And  both  these  Governments 
and  their  Assemblies  have  agreed.  Those  questions  hardly  arise,  but  even  there 
some  demarcation  has  to  take  place.  The  area  may  be  a  hundred  yards  this  way 
or  that  way  or  half  a  mile,  whatever  it  is,  because  then  it  has  to  be  followed  by 
boundary  pillars  and  all  that.  Therefore,  there  was  no  course  left  open  to  us 
except  to  come  here  without  that  clear  demarcating  line  and  seek  Parliament’s 
decision  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  may  demarcate  afterwards.  This  means  that 
if  these  Bills  are  passed  by  Parliament,  the  amendment,  then  another  process 
will  start  after  passing  them.  It  does  not  mean  that  transfers  are  suddenly 
made.  The  second  process  of  demarcation  starts,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  take.  It  should  not  take  very  long.  Some  areas  are  quite  small,  like  Tripura. 
The  area,  I  think,  is  a  question  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or  something  like  that, 
very  small  area.  Probably  it  can  be  done  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  two 
Commissioners  who  go  there.  In  the  Punjab  it  should  not  take  long  either.  In 
the  case  of  Berubari  it  may  take  longer,  probably  it  will  take  longer,  how  long  I 
cannot  say.  But  that  process  comes,  and  demarcation  means  agreement, 
obviously.  The  dividing  line  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  two 
parties,  that  is,  the  two  Governments,  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  So,  all  that  is  involved.  If  there  is  delay  in  coming  to 
an  agreement,  there  is  delay  in  giving  effect  to  it.  That  is  the  process.  I  cannot 
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see  how  we  could  have  adopted  any  other  course  in  this  matter,  following  as 
we  wanted  to  and  are  trying  to,  the  Supreme  Court’s  advice. 

Hon.  Member  Shri  Tyagi  wanted  the  exact  lines  and  marks.  I  will  produce 
the  maps,  as  I  said,  but  the  maps  will  not  show,  because  of  this  difficulty,  the 
exact  line  that  might  come,  but  there  is  a  fairly  definite  description  in  the 
schedules  attached  to  these  Bills  of  where  the  lines  should  be.  I  admit  that  it  is 
not  frightfully  easy  to  understand  when  they  say  in  rather  technical  language;  a 
map  is  much  better.  And  I  shall  try  to  produce  some  maps. 

Therefore,  when  the  Bills  talk  about  the  appointed  day,  the  appointed  day 
means  the  day  which  will  be  appointed  after  the  demarcation  has  been  made. 
When  that  is  made,  and  both  countries  are  satisfied,  then  we  appoint  a  day 
called  the  appointed  day,  actually  to  give  or  to  receive. 

[Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee]:66  Is  there  any  dateline  by  which  the  Nehru-Noon 

Agreement  has  got  to  be  implemented? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  in  the  Agreement  itself,  I  think,  in  so  far  as  Punjab  was 
concerned,  there  was  a  date  line  I  think  it  was  October,  1960;  I  am  getting 
rather  mixed  up,  but  there  was  a  date-line.  Then,  there  was  some  correspondence 
between  the  two  countries,  and  for  various  reasons,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  rather  difficult;  and  it  was  extended  to  the  31st  December,  1960.  But  this 
was  really  related  to  the  Punjab  transfers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  precise  date¬ 
line  for  the  other  transfers  in  Bengal  etc.  But,  of  course,  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  one  would  try  to  do  it  as  early  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  took  about  a  year  over  this  naturally  has  extended  these 
periods  greatly. 

As  I  said,  the  Punjab  exchanges  of  territory,  and  the  Assam  boundary  in  so 
far  as  it  is  affected  and  even  the  Bengal  ones  too  except  Berubari  have  been 
fully  accepted  by  all  concerned.  The  question  has  arisen,  as  we  all  know,  about 
Berubari.  The  Berubari  Union  is  one  of  the  Unions  of  West  Bengal.  And  frankly, 
the  decision  about  Berubari  was  an  ad  hoc  decision  at  that  time,  in  September, 
1958,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  disputed  area, — the  whole  of  Berubari,  not  half — 
claimed  by  Pakistan  and  occupied  by  us  and  claimed  by  us.  There  were  only 
two  courses  open  to  us,  apart  from  the  fact  that  if  we  did  not  agree  about  this, 
the  whole  agreement  would  have  been  shaken  up  and  possibly  endangered;  the 
only  other  course  was  to  appoint  a  third  commission  or  third  arbitrator  to 
decide  these  issues.  In  those  circumstances  that  faced  us  we  thought  it  was 


66.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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better  to  have  an  ad  hoc  decision,  if  you  like,  instead  of  going  to  a  third  arbitrator; 
with  all  the  possible  risks  involved  in  that  procedure.  So,  we  decided  to  divide 
this. 

That  again  was  a  reason  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  say  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
cession  or  transfer,  because,  obviously,  the  Partition  did  not  lay  down  Partition 
as  Berubari  going  to  Pakistan  or  remaining  with  India.  Nobody  could  interpret 
it  as  such,  as  half  going  there  and  half  remaining  here.  So,  it  was  an  ad  hoc 
decision  taken,  and,  therefore,  it  could  only  be  given  effect  to  by  the  processes 
mentioned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Then,  again,  there  is  something  in  these  Bills,  which  is  quite  apart  from  the 
Partition,  and  that  is  about  the  Cooch  Behar  enclaves.  Certainly,  as  a  result  of 
Partition,  little  bits  of  territory  belonging  to  the  old  Cooch  Behar  State  fell  in  the 
new  Pakistan  or  the  India  after  Partition.  It  was  a  highly  inconvenient  thing, 
and  there  were — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  number,  but  if  I  remember 
aright — over  one  hundred  such  enclaves  either  in  Pakistan  or  in  India.  We  had 
no  approach  to  the  Indian  territory  which  was  an  enclave  in  Pakistan,  and  we 
could  not  get  there,  due  to  whatever  reason  it  may  be;  likewise,  broadly  speaking, 
they  could  not  get  into  their  territory  which  was  an  enclave  in  India;  though  it 
was  Pakistan  territory,  they  could  not  get  there.  And  it  was  also  a  highly 
inconvenient  thing,  and  very  helpful  to  smugglers,  criminals  and  the  like. 

So,  for  some  years,  there  was  this  question  wWhy  should  we  not  exchange 
these  enclaves?’,  and  ultimately,  that  too,  in  this  wider  agreement,  was  brought 
into  the  picture.  But  that  was  clearly  not  a  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
Partition  Agreement.  This  is  quite  independent.  This  was  indeed  a  transfer  of 
territory  by  us  and  a  transfer  of  territory  by  Pakistan.  So,  that  has  been  included 
in  this  also. 

Now,  about  Berubari,  there  is  an  odd  thing,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  line 
of  division  can  only  be  drawn  up,  after  Parliament  has  sanctioned  it,  by  the 
respective  authorities  of  the  two  countries;  therefore,  I  cannot  say,  except 
broadly,  that  half  Berubari  would  come  to  us  and  half  there;  I  cannot  say  how 
many  people  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  There  is  some  confusion  about  this 
matter. 

The  whole  of  the  Berubari  Union  at  the  last  census  had  a  population  of 
5932. 

Bimal  Ghose:67  The  population  of  the  entire  Berubari  Union  is  about  12,000. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  5932.... 

67.  PSP,  from  Barrackpore,  West  Bengal. 
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C.K.  Bhattacharya:68  The  West  Bengal  Government  have  circulated  a  paper 
in  which  they  state  that  the  population  is  12,000. 1  have  that  paper  with  me 
here. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  telling  you  that  in  the  census  of  ten 
years  ago,  the  population  of  Berubari  Union  was  5932. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:69  Here,  in  the  explanatory  memorandum,  you 
have  said  that  it  is  about  12,000.  I  think  that  is  from  the  census  report. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no.  The  hon.  Member  is  mixing  it  up.  I  am  not  talking 
about  today,  but  I  am  talking  of  the  last  census  report. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  says  in  the  West  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly, 
on  the  29th  November,  1960,  as  follows: 

“The  Berubari  Union  has  a  population  of  about  12,000  to  13,000,  the 
number  of  Muslims  being  about  100.  Of  the  11,900  Hindus  about 
8000  are  displaced  Hindus  from  Pakistan  ...” 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Allow  me  to  explain  this.  I  am  saying  that  the  population, 
according  to  the  last  census,  of  the  entire  Union  was  5932.  That  is  a  fact.  The 
census  report  is  there.  There  is  no  question  of  any  difference  on  that.  The 
point  is  how  much  it  has  gone  up  since  then;  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has 
obviously  gone  up.  The  normal  growth  of  population  in  West  Bengal  has  been 
15  per  cent  in  these  districts.  Obviously,  Berubari  has  had  many  more  people 
as  refugees  from  Pakistan.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  them.  You  can  estimate 
them  as  you  like.  The  West  Bengal  Government  gave  this  figure  of  the  present 
population  of  the  entire  Union  as  12,000,  and  in  that  explanatory  memorandum, 
we  naturally  accepted  that  figure,  but  nobody  exactly  knows.  In  fact,  only 
yesterday,  Dr.  Roy  gave  me  a  note  that  on  further  enquiry,  it  is  likely  to  be 
11,000;  it  may  be  11,000  or  12,000,  I  cannot  say  definitely  what  it  is,  but  all 
this  is  for  the  whole  Union.  As  the  Union  is  going  to  be  divided  into  two  more 
or  less  equal  halves,  we  may  presume  that  about  5,500  or  may  be  6,000 — I 
cannot  say;  if  you  take  half  of  11,000,  the  latest  figure,  it  will  be  5,500 — 
people,  residents,  will  be  affected.  Out  of  those,  there  are  small  pockets  of 
Muslims  inhabitants,  some  Christians,  not  many  but  some.  So,  that  is  the  actual 
figure  in  terms  of  human  population.  Whatever  it  may  be,  a  little  more  or  a  little 

68.  Congress,  from  West  Dmajpur,  West  Bengal. 

69 .  RSP,  from  Behrampore,  West  Bengal . 
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less  will  not  make  too  much  difference;  it  is  about  that. 

As  I  said  at  an  earlier  stage,  to  such  as  choose  to  come  away  from  those 
areas  as  a  result  of  happenings,  the  door  of  India  would  always  be  open;  they 
may  come  at  any  time,  and  we  shall  be  responsible  for  rehabilitating  them, 
helping  them  in  every  way.  That  is  another  thing. 

The  question  of  citizenship  was  raised.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  people 
who  come  in  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  certain  additional  territories.  Section 
7  of  the  Citizenship  Act  of  1955  clearly  says  that  the  Central  Government  may 
specify  the  persons  who  shall  be  citizens  of  India.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
them. 

The  other  point  raised  was  how  can  you  push  out  people  who  are  citizens 
of  India  and  force  them  to  have  some  other  nationality.  As  I  said,  that  really 
was  done  by  the  Partition.  And,  this  is  a  consequence  of  Partition.  [Interruption] 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  You  are  accentuating  the  evils  of  Partition  on  your  own. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  you  will,  you  may  put  it  at  that.  But  it  is  a  consequence  of 
Partition.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  Indian  citizenship  to  any  person  who  is  an 
Indian  citizen  now.  It  is  open  to  that  person  to  retain  Indian  citizenship  and 
remain  where  he  is  as  long  as  he  likes;  or  it  is  open  to  him  to  come  away  from 
that  area.  I  do  not  want  him  to  give  up  Indian  citizenship.  As  I  said,  if  he  comes 
away  we  are  responsible  for  rehabilitation  and  help.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  even  if  he  comes  away — or  a  number — why  this  should  be  a  precipitate 
process,  a  hurried  process.  It  can  only  harm  his  interests  and  others.  If  he 
wants  to  come  let  him  come  deliberately  and  with  proper  preparations  with 
help  by  the  Governments  concerned.  He  has  his  property'  there.  There  is  no 
good  throwing  away  his  property  and  running  away.  He  can  deal  with  it  in 
some  way,  whatever  best  he  may  feel. 

I  have  just  to  add  this  because  this  point  has  also  been  raised.  First  of  all, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  rather  an  odd  argument  that  Parliament  cannot  even  cede 
territory.  That  you  were  pleased  to  rule  out.  Then,  the  treaty-making  power 
under  the  Constitution  rests  with  the  executive  government.  Of  course,  to  give 
effect  to  the  treaty,  one  has  to  come  to  Parliament.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
So,  Parliament  comes  in.  But  a  treaty  is  completed  under  our  present  Constitution 
and  practice  the  moment  the  Government  of  India  signs  it.  The  Government  of 
India,  if  it  does  a  wrong  thing  may  be  punished  for  it.  But  it  is  a  different 
matter.  But  it  has  full  authority  to  do  that  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
governments.  Of  course,  the  practice  varies.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  practice  is  different,  as,  I  think,  the  Senate  has  to  accept  it.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Now,  I  do  not  think  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  for  me  to  go  into 
details  and  the  exact  areas.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  are  printed  and  given  in  the 
explanatory  memorandum.  And  that  could  be  possible  for  me,  of  course,  to  tell 
you  the  exact  area  or  exact  number  of  people  involved  in  each  of  these.  If  any 
such  information  is  required  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  at  a  later  stage. 

But,  for  the  moment  I  might  again  say  that  except  for  the  Berubari  area,  no 
other  area  in  this  agreement,  in  Punjab,  Assam  or  in  West  Bengal  has  been 
really  objected  to  or  disputed.  And  I  ventured  to  put  before  this  House  these 
developments  in  regard  to  Berubari  in  the  context  of  the  larger  whole.  And,  I  do 
submit  that  in  such  circumstances  it  was  not  only  a  right  and  proper  decision 
but  one — in  spite  of  certain  unhappy  features  which  we  all  regret — which  in 
the  balance  is  a  good  one  for  India  and  that  we  should  give  effect  to  it. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  these  Bills  which,  based  on  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision,  are  meant  to  give  effect  to  that  decision,  should  be  accepted  by  this 
House. 


201.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill 
and  Constitution  (Ninth  Amendment)  Bill70 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sir,  I  brought  forw  ard  this  motion  before  this  House  in  no  light  frame 
of  mind.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  motion,  anyhow,  which  could  be  treated  with 
levity.  But,  in  the  particular  circumstances  that  have  accompanied  it  in  Bengal, 
specially,  and  the  rest  of  India,  it  is  obvious  that  it  threw  a  considerable  burden 
on  us. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  hon.  Members  who  have  spoken,  whether  they  have 
criticised  my  action  or  commended  it.  Apart  from  the  views  they  might  have 
expressed  by  their  generous  understanding  of  this  broad  position  that  I  ventured 
to  put  forward,  even  though  they  have  agreed  with  much  that  I  did  or  said,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  I  know  the  deep  feelings  that  are  involved  in  this  matter, 
specially  in  Bengal,  and  I  can,  if  not  fully  appreciate  it,  understand  it. 

Shri  Bhattacharya71  who  has  just  been  speaking,  Sir,  went  back  into  the 
past  history — 1948.  He  said  how  wrong  maps  were  prepared,  faulty  maps 
were  prepared  and  how  with  tremendous  persistence  he  pursued  this  matter. 
That  itself  indicates  the  difficulties  and  confusions  at  that  very  time.  We  had  to 

70.  Motion,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  20  December  1 960,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December  1 960,  cols 
6547-6566  &  6592-6594. 

71 .  C.K.  Bhattacharya,  Congress,  from  West  Dmajpur,  West  Bengal. 
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deal  with  this  tremendous  operation  of  the  cutting  up  of  India  into  two  parts. 
We  had  to  deal  with  this  at  a  moment  of  enormous  upheaval  and  trouble,  more 
specially  in  Northern  India,  the  Punjab,  and  here,  the  doors  of  Delhi,  and 
elsewhere.  Behind  that  external  upheaval  was  the  tearing  apart  of  people  s  minds 
and  souls  all  over  India.  It  was  no  small  matter  that  occurred  to  India  then  and 
no  one  in  India,  I  am  sure,  approved  it  or  liked  it.  They  suffered,  but  sometimes 
it  so  happens  that  the  things  we  describe  intensely  and  gravely  have  to  be  put 
up  with.  We  are  not  always  masters  of  our  destiny  nor  are  even  great  countries 
masters  of  their  destiny.  They  are  conditioned  by  various  ways  and  so  we 
were  tremendously  unhappy  about  the  course  of  events.  This  Partition  came 
about  and  it  came  about  certainly  with  our  agreement  though  not  with  gladness 
or  joy.  After  that  major  thing  was  over,  all  kinds  of  odd  bits  remained  and  we 
went  on  pursuing  them  not  only  in  this  physical  field  of  territory  but  all  kinds 
of  things,  financial,  this,  that  and  the  other,  and  we  go  on  pursuing  them  although 
12  years  have  gone  by. 

Then  there  is  the  cession — cession  or  transfer,  in  whatever  way  you  call 
it,  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  of  course  cession,  but  essentially  it  is  an  outcome  of 
the  Partition  which  has  pursued  us  and  strained  us  for  the  last  ten  years.  Shri 
C.K.  Bhattacharya  said  how  he  went  to  Shri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  who  was 
then  not  exactly  in  charge  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  but  who  was  in 
charge,  at  my  request,  of  all  matters  relating  to  Pakistan  in  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  and  dealt  with  them.  There  were  very  complicated  affairs  coming  up 
continuously  and  he  being,  I  thought,  a  very  able,  wise  and  painstaking  man,  I 
felt  that  he  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  more  effectively  and  more  wisely 
than  perhaps  I  would  in  my  hurry.  So,  he  was  good  enough  to  take  these 
matters  up  and  he  dealt  with  them  so  long  as  he  was  alive.  When  Shri  C.K. 
Bhattacharya  went  before  him  and  pleaded,  as  he  has  just  stated — I  do  not 
know  that,  and  have  no  doubt  he  did  it — Shri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  gave  the 
only  answer  which  could  be  given  at  that  time,  namely,  that  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  arbitrator  was  appointed — it  was  a  kind  of  arbitration,  the  Radcliffe  Award 
was  something  slightly  different  from  arbitration  more  or  less —  and  anyhow 
they  had  decided,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  that  decision  and  we  have  to  take 
it.  If  we  have  to  swallow  the  camel,  we  have  to  swallow  its  tail,  or  whatever  it 
is,  also. 

Take  another  thing  to  which  some  hon.  Members  referred  yesterday,  and 
that  is  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  By  no  process  of  logic  could  I  imagine  then 
or  now  why  the  Chittangong  Hill  Tracts  were  given  over  to  Pakistan  by  Mr. 
Radcliffe.  There  is  no  logic  about  it.  If  the  logic  was  that  of  content  of  population, 
Hindu  or  Muslim  or  other,  I  may  say  that  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  hardly  have 
any  Muslims  or  Hindus  for  the  matter  of  that.  They  are  Buddhists.  There  it 
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was,  but  clearly  and  specifically,  they  gave  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  to  Pakistan: 
Mr.  Radcliffe  gave  those  tracts  to  Pakistan  and  we  are  very  sorry,  about  it.  We 
commented  on  it  but  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  that.  We  could  hardly  ask  them  to  sit  again  in  review  of  their  own  order. 
We  have  to  swallow  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Perhaps  the  House  will  remember  that  after  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  finished  his 
giving  the  award,  in  Pakistan  there  was  a  great  agitation  against  Lord 
Mountbatten  for  having  influenced  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe  to  give  the  award  in 
certain  particulars  in  India’s  favour.  There  was  a  tremendous  agitation,  and  a 
very  exceedingly  unfair  agitation  because  it  meant  that  Lord  Mountbatten  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  secretly  and  furtively  to  influence  the  judge  in  dealing  with 
this  matter — a  very  improper  thing,  if  he  did  it.  I  am  only  pointing  out  how  the 
atmosphere  in  those  days  was;  this  tremendous  agitation  took  place  and  Lord 
Mountbatten  was  not  in  a  position  to  reply  to  it.  It  was  not  proper  for  him  to 
reply,  and  in  fact,  he  was  treated  with  very  considerable  discourtesy  by  the 
then  Pakistan  authorities.  He  was  once  coming  to  India,  and  as  far  as  I  remember, 
they  did  not  even  approve  of  his  passing  over,  flying  over,  Pakistan  territory  to 
come  to  India.  They  had  gone  to  that  extent.  They  told  him — he  said  so.  Because 
you  betrayed  us  and  handed  over  a  part  of  Punjab — part  of  Gurdaspur  district — 
and  you  induced  Mr.  Radcliffe  to  do  that,  after  he  had  decided  not  to  do  that.  It 
was  completely  baseless,  without  foundation.  So,  all  these  things  were 
happening.  We  had  to  accept  anyhow,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  That  was  our 
frame  of  mind  then  except  that  we  disliked  it  intensely,  we  disliked  many  things 
that  were  contained  in  it.  But  we  accepted  the  Radcliffe  Award.  That  was  then 
our  frame  of  mind. 

Shri  C.K.  Bhattacharya  referred  to  the  letters  which  were  from  Under 
Secretaries  or  others  in  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  to  the  effect  that  they 
accepted  the  award.  As  it  was,  it  was  natural  at  that  moment. 

Subsequently,  when  these  matters  were  examined  and  discussed,  difficulties 
arose.  Separate  interpretations  arose.  As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Justice  Bagge 
came  on  the  scene  and  a  number  of  matters  were  referred  to  him.  This  was 
very  soon  after  the  Radcliffe  Award.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  hon.  Members,  that  Berubari  was  not  referred  to  Justice  Bagge.  Obviously 
we  could  not  refer  it.  Pakistan  did  not  refer  it,  although  a  little  time  after,  they 
raised  it,  and  that  too  eight  or  nine  years  ago — not  a  new  thing. 

Shri  A.C.  Guha  2  said  that  right  from  1950  onwards,  the  West  Bengal 
Government  has  been  against  the  transfer  of  Berubari  or  against  recognising 
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any  Pakistan’s  right.  That  is  perfectly  true.  We  have  been  against  it  too;  all  the 
time  we  have  been  fighting  for  it  all  these  years.  The  Government  of  India  have 
been  fighting  since  1952  about  Berubari — fighting  in  the  sense  that  there  was 
correspondence,  etc.  and  rejecting  Pakistan’s  claims,  which  was  the  same 
thing, — and  not  only  about  it  but  about  a  number  of  other  matters.  That  is  a 
continuous  process  going  on  for  the  last  eight  years  specifically  from  1952, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  period,  hardly  any  question  in  dispute  was  decided. 
They  have  all  been  piling  up — on  the  Punjab  side,  on  the  Bengal  side  and  on  the 
Assam  side. 

The  House  will  remember  a  little  incident  which  excited  our  people 
considerably — the  occupation  of  Tukergram  in  Assam.  It  rightly  excited  them, 
because  of  the  manner  it  came  about  Tukergram  was  not  one  of  the  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan  directly;  indirectly, — not  about  Tukergram — there 
was  a  dispute  about  a  wider  area,  some  kind  of  dispute.  But  Tukergrarm  itself 
was  not  in  dispute.  They  suddenly  came  and  occupied  the  area.  It  was  a  small 
area  about  100  acres  or  so,  or  perhaps  it  was  200  acres;  I  forget.  It  was  part  of 
Tukergram  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  difficult  of  access  to  us,  because  it 
was  on  the  Pakistan  side.  Nevertheless,  it  was  highly  irritating  and  exasperating 
that  this  kind  of  deliberate  aggression  took  place.  The  little  area  did  not  count 
much,  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  most  improper,  we  thought.  It  was  not, 
I  repeat,  one  of  the  basic  things.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  interpretation  of  this, 
that  or  the  other.  It  is  clear  aggression,  and  therefore,  naturally  this  House  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  were  much  worked  up  and  excited  about  it,  and  rightly 
so. 

The  other  disputes,  nearly  all  of  them,  were  associated  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Bagge  Award  plus  one  or  two  things  which 
had  not  been  clearly  referred  to  in  the  Bagge  papers  but  which  arose 
subsequently,  and  we  have  been  wrestling  with  this  for  the  last  eight  years. 
This  word  is  often  being  used  that  we  dealt  with  this  matter  “casually.’'  This 
idea  is  certainly  not  correct;  it  is  factually  not  correct.  We  might  have  made  a 
mistake  or  not;  that  is  another  matter.  But  it  has  been  an  exasperating  experience, 
year  after  year,  month  after  month,  dealing  with  these  problems  at  numerous 
conferences,  usually  at  the  official  level,  because  the  matters  were  in  a  sense 
so  complicated  in  detail  that  they  could  only  be  gone  into  by  expert  people, 
looking  into  every  detail.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  principle  where  it  comes  to  the 
interpretation  of  some  document.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  merits;  it  is  not  a  matter, 
if  I  may  say  so,  of  consulting  anybody  locally. 

It  was  a  matter  of  interpreting  what  Mr.  Radcliffe  or  what  Justice  Bagge 
said,  naturally  trying  to  interpret  it  fairly,  but  in  the  best  possible  way  to  our 
advantage.  That  is  the  only  approach  one  could  make.  One  could  not  take  up 
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this  attitude  in  the  circumstances  that  while  Justice  Bagge  has  decided,  if  we 
do  not  agree  or  if  the  people  of  the  place  do  not  agree,  that  would  have  been  a 
legitimate  thing  to  do,  if  we  are  considering  a  question  of  merits.  But  when  the 
sole  question  is  of  interpretation  of  a  document,  my  asking  the  poor  people  to 
interpret  the  award  of  Justice  Bagge  does  not  come  in. 

[N.G.]  Goray:73  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  its  judgment  very  specifically 
that  when  it  went  into  this  matter,  it  found  that  it  was  not  an  interpretation 
of  the  Bagge  Award  or  the  Radcliffe  Award,  but  this  was  done  very  casually 
apart  from  the  interpretation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  Supreme  Court’s  judgment.  It  is 
a  fact,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  their  Judgment,  that  on  these  questions,  we 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  Pakistan  for  eight  years.  There  has  been 
bulky  correspondence  about  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  was  not  a  matter  which  was  referred  by  Pakistan  to  Justice 
Bagge.  That  is  perhaps  the  reference;  that  is  true.  But  immediately  after,  other 
questions  have  been  referred. 

The  hon.  Member  said  the  other  day  that  there  must  be  two  parties  to  an 
agreement.  Perfectly  true.  But  he  added  something  which  was  not  perfectly 
true,  viz.,  that  there  must  be  two  parties  to  a  dispute.  That  is  not  true.  One 
person  can  create  a  dispute.  Two  parties  are  required  for  an  agreement.  It  is  no 
good  my  saying  on  any  dispute  that  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  a  dispute.  It  may 
be  an  important  dispute  or  a  less  important  one;  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Take  all  these  border  problems.  I  must  have  looked  at  them  in  the  course 
of  these  years  dozens  of  times.  I  confess  quite  frankly  that  some  of  them  are 
so  complicated  these  revenue  papers  and  others — that  I  could  not  master  them. 
I  did  not  try  to  master  those  details.  I  had  to  leave  them  to  officials  who  went 
into  them  carefully  and  reported  to  me  the  result  of  their  observations.  I  did  not 
rely  on  myself.  My  colleagues  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
considered  these  matters  again  not  with  that  specific  detail,  but  broadly  I  kept 
the  Cabinet  informed  from  time  to  time.  Again,  I  cannot  make  the  Cabinet 
responsible  for  any  particular  decision,  but  broadly  they  were  kept  informed, 
because  it  was  an  important  matter. 

In  this  background  of  consultations,  this,  that  and  the  other,  an  occasion 
arises  when  one  has  to  take  a  decision  this  way  or  that  and  someone  has  to  take 
the  responsibility  in  dealing  specially  with  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
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and  in  dealing  specially  with  Ministers  and  Prime  Ministers  of  other  countries. 
It  is  very  difficult  at  that  moment,  unless  you  are  given  to  it,  to  say,  “I  cannot 
do  it.”  If  I  do  not  agree,  it  is  a  different  matter;  I  say  “no”.  But  not  to  come  to 
an  agreement  if  you  think  it  is  a  right  agreement — it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  on 
in  international  consultations  on  that  basis.  One  has  to  take  the  responsibility. 
One  may  act  wrongly;  one  may  be  misled;  that  is  a  different  matter. 

In  this  matter,  before  the  Prime  Ministers  had  met,  there  have  been  long 
consultations,  as  far  as  I  remember  twice  at  Karachi  and  Delhi,  between 
Officials,  officials  at  the  highest  level,  who  may  make  a  mistake  or  not,  but 
whom  I  considered  far  more  competent  to  go  into  the  details  than  I  was, 
because  it  was  of  a  complicated  nature.  Certainly  our  Commonwealth  Secretary 
knew  more  about  them  than  I  could  presume  to  know.  I  was  often  guided  by 
his  advice.  In  matters  of  principle,  of  course,  I  come  in.  In  matters  of  detail,  he 
has  mastered  them  completely  and  he  discussed  them  innumerable  times  with 
the  representatives  of  the  States  concerned,  whether  it  was  Assam,  Punjab  or 
West  Bengal.  They  were  constantly  conferring  with  each  other.  So,  even  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  consultation  is  not  correct.  It  is  a  continuous 
process. 

But  I  do  admit  this.  Having  consulted  everybody  repeatedly  all  the  time,  the 
last  actual  decision  is  taken.  It  had  to  be  taken  or  not  taken.  I  am  responsible 
for  that  undoubtedly.  I  consulted  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  at  the 
time,  but  they  too  had  to  take  broadly  the  facts  that  I  placed  before  them.  So, 
I  take  the  full  responsibility.  It  is  correct  that  we  consulted  everybody  repeatedly. 
It  may  be  said  that  that  last  particular  decision  was  not  referred  formally  to,  let 
us  say,  the  West  Bengal  Government,  because  we  thought  that  with  the  past 
series  of  consultations  with  some  of  their  high  officials  here,  we  could  go 
ahead.  I  am  not  defending  that;  I  am  merely  explaining  the  background  of  all 
this. 

So,  we  come  to  an  agreement.  Taken  by  itself,  one  could  hold  a  variety  of 
opinions  about  Berubari.  It  was  not  a  clear  matter  in  terms  of  the  interpretation 
of  those  papers.  It  was  not  a  clear  matter  at  all.  Having  had  some  experience  of 
international  arbitration,  etc.,  it  became  still  less  clear  to  me  what  the  result  of 
another  arbitration  might  be.  That  is  just  looking  at  it  by  itself.  Looking  at  it  in 
the  larger  context,  there  were  many  gains.  There  were  several  areas  in  dispute, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made — the  Hill  area,  which  was  in  dispute.  There 
was  another  area  in  Assam  where  12  villages  were  involved  and  where  we  had 
to  face  a  pretty  big  obstacle.  The  obstacle  was  the  opinion  of  our  own  Judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Chandrasekhara  Aiyar,  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  who  may  be 
casually — I  think  it  was  casual —  had  given  his  opinion  against  our  own  case. 
But  imagine  when  our  own  Supreme  Court  Judge  says  so,  even  though  casually — 
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as  I  said  I  think  it  was  casual — it  was  a  heavy  obstacle  to  surmount.  So,  in  that 
matter  we  fought  for  this  and  we  got  an  agreement  in  our  favour  about  the 
twelve  villages. 

After  all  this  constant  fighting — by  fighting  I  mean  arguments  and  pressures 
which  were  repeated  before  and  which  had  broken  down — at  last,  we  come  to 
a  stage  when  in  the  balance,  we  think  something  is  good  for  us,  and  something 
definite.  Apart  from  the  goodness  of  settling  and  putting  an  end  to  these  border 
troubles,  it  was  a  thing  that  in  the  balance  was  advantageous  to  India  and  to  the 
people  of  India  living  in  those  areas.  So,  thinking  so,  we  had  done  something. 
It  is  no  good  telling  them,  “You  go  home,  we  will  refer  it  to  Parliament.”  This 
could  not  be  done  in  those  circumstances.  Well,  we  took  the  risk,  if  you  like. 
We  took  the  decision.  The  analogy  is  not  a  good  one,  but  surely,  you  cannot 
ask  a  Military  Commander  in  the  field  to  refrain  from  taking  a  decision  and  to 
refer  it  to  somebody  in  Parliament;  you  cannot  do  that.  You  have  to  decide  then 
and  there  what  to  do,  this  way  or  that  way.  If  you  are  wrong,  you  suffer;  you 
should  suffer  and  the  head  should  be  off.  So,  this  background  should  be  realised 
and  it  should  not  be  thought  that  there  was  any  casualness  about  it.  We  repeatedly 
thought  over  it.  That  is  one  point  which  I  should  like  the  House  to  remember. 

Then  again.  Professor  Hiren  Mukerjee  4  said  one  thing  and  I  think  it  is 
really  unkind  of  him  to  say  this.  He  says  or  asks:  why  the  Law  Minister75  is  not 
dealing  with  this  matter?  Why  should  the  Law  Minister  deal  with  this  matter 
when  it  is  essentially  of  my  Ministry,  I  do  not  understand. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  I  did  not  ask  that  question.  What  I  said  was  that  the  Congress 
press  in  Calcutta  is  trying  to  justify  the  indefensible  by  saying  that  the  Law 
Minister  disapproves  of  this  and  he  is  shoving  the  job  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  which  I  said  was  fantastic. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  may  say  first  of  all  that  it  was  completely  my  job.  I  have 
dealt  with  it  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  my  Ministry.  It  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  keep  it  on  somebody  else's  shoulders.  So  far  as  the  Law  Minister  is  concerned, 
whatever  his  views  may  be,  all  of  us  emotionally  feel  one  way,  but  apart  from 
the  emotional  aspect,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  I  have  not  taken  a  single 
step  without  his  consent  and  without  his  approval  in  these  consultations.  Here 
I  am  talking  about  the  legal  part. 

Another  thing  is  Professor  Mukerjee  seems  to  think  that  I  am  afraid  of 
using  the  word  “cession”  as  if  cession  would  mean  something  else.  I  really  do 
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not  understand  the  difference  in  phraseology.  It  is  a  cession.  Also,  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  intimately,  absolutely  hundred  per  cent,  tied  up  with  the  Partition  and 
what  has  flowed  from  it.  It  is  cession  and  rightly,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  because  when  the  Constitution  has  defined  Indian  borders 
it  has  included  it.  Therefore,  we  have  to  take  it,  it  is  cession. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  Could  you  explain  how,  in  that  case,  you  advised  the 

Attorney- General  6  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  that  it 

was  not  cession? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Because,  the  point  was  not  the  word  “cession/'  The  point 
there  was  that  procedure  we  should  adopt  here,  and  it  was  felt,  we  felt,  certainly 
it  is  an  arguable  point  whether  we  should  adopt  that  procedure  or  the  other,  and 
we  told  him  to  do  so,  because  there  was  some  doubt  in  our  minds  we  sent  it  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  about  the  procedure.  You  may  call  it  “cession  ’, 
you  may  call  it  “transfer”,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  essential 
quality  of  the  case.  This  is  the  background. 

In  these  matters  with  Pakistan  I  have  associated  always,  because  the  matters 
are  very  complicated,  one  of  my  colleagues.  Usually,  one  senior  colleague  has 
been  associated  repeatedly  in  our  dealings  with  Pakistan.  Lately,  one  or  two 
others  have  been  associated  for  a  couple  of  years.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  has 
been  associated  with  it.  In  fact,  he  was  present  at  one  of  these  agreements  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  it  was  due  to  him  very  largely  that  an  agreement  took  place, 
and  took  place  to  our  advantage.  These  matters  have  been  pursued  not  in  a 
single-handed  way  largely  all  the  time.  The  Home  Minister  has  been  most 
intimately  connected  with  every  conference  and  everything  is  referred  to  him. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  on  External  Affairs  is  there.  Sometimes  people  imagine 
it  is  not  meeting.  It  meets,  sometimes  very  frequently,  sometimes  not  so 
frequently.  We  always  confer  with  all  members  or  some  of  them  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  There  are  many  telegrams  received  and  many  of  them  come  to 
me  every  morning,  a  bunch  of  them.  So,  we  have  proceeded  in  this  way.  What 
am  I  to  do?  Shri  Bhattacharyya  thinks  that  some  document  was  a  forgery.  It 
might  have  been  a  forgery.  When  Mr.  Radcliffe  called  for  those  maps  it  was 
considered  good  at  that  time.  That  is  perfectly  true.  Many  of  these  are  subsequent 
facts.  All  these  charges  have  come  out  in  subsequent  talks,  years  afterwards 
during  Shri  Bhattacharya’s  investigations  and  all  that.  We  did  not  know  at  that 
time  about  this.  It  is  true. 
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I  think  it  was  Shri  Vajpayee  who77  said  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  been  big 
enough  to  admit  that  I  have  made  a  mistake;  I  forget  what  his  words  were,  but 
anyhow  what  he  said  was  something  about  my  not  telling  what  I  have  been 
telling — it  is  rather  confusing.  Anyhow  the  point  was  that  I  realised  subsequently 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake  and  that  I  should  be  big  enough  to  admit  that.  Well, 
I  hope  now  or  hereafter  I  shall  admit  mistake. 

Now  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  this  thing.  At  that  time  I  was  clear 
in  my  mind  that  the  whole  agreement,  including  Berubari,  in  spite  of  certain 
aspects  of  it  which  were  not  agreeable  to  us,  was  profitable  and  advantageous 
to  us.  That  is  why  I  took  that  step  and  I  remained  with  that  opinion  for  a 
considerable  time;  and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  But  there  is  a  “but.’'  I  did  not 
realise  then  that  there  is  a  certain  human  aspect  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  true.  My 
mind  was  not  applied  to  it,  nor  did  anybody  tell  me  what  the  population  was 
how  many  people  will  be  affected.  Somehow  it  happened.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not 
come  before  me  and  it  was  not  put  before  me.  And  subsequently  when  this 
aspect  has  come  before  me  I  have  felt  troubled  in  my  mind.  This  fact  has 
troubled  me,  not  in  other  ways,  not  about  the  goodness  of  the  agreement — I 
think  it  is  a  good  one;  we  have  lost  something,  but  we  have  gained  a  good  deal 
too,  and  we  have  to  take  it  in  the  balance — but  when  this  fact  came  before  me, 
that  so  many  people  would  be  affected  and  so  many  were  refugees  from  Pakistan 
and  they  will  be  again  uprooted,  ever  since  this  picture  came  before  my  mind, 
I  have  been  troubled  about  it.  But  I  could  do  nothing  about  it,  except  what  I 
said  yesterday;  that  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  them  in  the  best  way  possible.  But, 
still,  I  hold  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  this  agreement  far  out  weight  the 
disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  of  India,  of  our  border  and 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  Bengal. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  Could  I  ask  how  did  it  escape  the  Prime  Minister  that  a 

contiguous  piece  of  Indian  territory  with  an  overwhelmingly  non-Muslim 

population  could  be  given  over  to  Pakistan?  How  could  it  escape  his  attention? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  now  said  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  content  of 
the  population  was.  I  did  not  then  know  it  was  overwhelmingly  non-Muslim  or 
what  the  population  was.  Even  part  of  Berubari  is  very  thinly  populated  though 
another  part  is  thickly  populated.  Anyhow  that  is  a  fact  that  we  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  maps,  in  terms  of  other  things  but  not  in  terms  of  human  beings;  I 
confess  it;  that  should  have  been  investigated,  but  there  it  was.  Now  this  is  the 
position. 

77.  Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee,  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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Here  I  would  like  the  House  to  remember  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  some 
hon.  Members  to  talk  about  Dhan  and  gift.  But  I  would  say  respectfully  that 
that  has  no  relation  to  facts.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  casual  discussion.  For  years 
and  months  we  discussed  it  in  detail  with  large  maps,  small  maps  and  so  on. 
Secondly,  here  is  something  which  was  not  a  question  of  giving  away.  You 
may  as  well  say  that  Pakistan  gained  also  as  compared  to  us.  It  was  as  good  as 
good  agreements  and  good  treaties  are,  something  which  was  advantageous  to 
both  in  the  balance.  Only  such  agreements  are  good  which  bring  good  results 
to  both  in  the  balance.  Because,  if  you  give  away  something  for  nothing  you 
lose.  But  if  you  receive  something  for  giving  away  something  you  do  not  lose 
anything.  Otherwise,  if  you  only  receive  something,  the  other  party  is  aggrieved 
and  the  canker  goes  on.  And  it  was  because  of  this  feeling  that  so  many  times 
here  in  this  House  complaints  have  been  made  about  Pakistani  aggression  on 
the  border.  The  complaint  is  justified,  but  not  always,  because  the  area  occupied 
by  us,  according  to  Pakistan,  was  theirs.  Those  were  small  areas  and,  what  is 
more,  subsequently  went  to  them  too. 

So  if  you  have  these  disputed  areas,  it  is  a  matter  of  continuous  trouble  and 
dispute  and  that  was  a  very  big  thing,  namely,  to  put  an  end  to  this  dispute. 

An  hon.  Member  has  pointed  out  something  about  the  Feni  River  dispute 
that  Pakistan  has  refused  our  river  craft  to  work  on  it.  When  I  say  that  we  have 
settled  all  the  border  disputes,  I  do  not  guarantee  what  other  questions  may 
arise  between  Pakistan  and  India  but  they  should  not  be  in  the  nature  of  frontier 
disputes,  or  rather  they  should  not  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  Partition. 
If  a  fresh  dispute  arises  about  some  other  matter,  it  is  a  different  thing.  So  far 
as  the  Feni  River  fishing  rights  and  other  things  are  concerned,  there  has  been 
a  temporary  agreement  about  the  rights  of  both  parties  to  use  the  Feni  River 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  such  thing.  That  is  a  thing  apart,  depending  upon 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  other  things. 

So  it  has  been  a  great  gain  to  us.  Some  hon.  Members  from  the  Punjab 
spoke  and,  I  believe,  said  what  a  great  gain  it  had  been  to  them.  Then  I  refer  to 
Tukergram  which,  by  itself,  is  relatively  unimportant  but  it  came  back  to  Assam. 
So  this  whole  picture  is  placed  before  this  House. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  no  such  agreements  being  made  without 
reference  to  Parliament.  In  theory  that  might  appear  a  good  thing.  In  practice  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  There  are  almost  daily  agreements  between  us  and 
foreign  countries — not  so  important,  of  course,  and  nothing  to  do  with  territory; 
but  daily  there  are  agreements  on  trade  and  commerce,  cultural,  this,  that  and 
other  constantly  coming.  It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  every  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  to  come  here. 

Then  one  might  say:  All  right,  let  those  go,  but  any  agreement  which  is 
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vital  should  come.  Where  to  draw  the  line?  It  will  be  very  difficult.  But,  apart 
from  that,  in  vital  agreements  there  are  two  types  of  approaches — the  American 
type  and  the  British  type.  That  approach  refers  not  only  to  that  matter  but  to 
constitutional  matters  and  almost  everything  that  we  do.  The  American  type  is 
a  diffusion  of  authority  of  Congress,  the  President,  the  judiciary  and  the  Supreme 
Court — of  them  all.  It  was  all  built  up  to  hold  the  other  and  to  check  the  other. 
That  may  be  one  outlook  it  may  be  good  or  bad.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
very  good.  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  the  United  States  it  is  a  colonial 
type.  It  is  a  development  of  the  old  colonial  type  of  Constitution.  Of  course, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  able.  They  are  dynamic  and  progressive.  So 
they  have  slightly  adapted  it  and  they  go  on  with  it.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
Constitution  which  is  rather  of  an  old  type.  The  British  type  is  different. 

[S  ]  Mahanty:78  They  have  no  Constitution. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  British  type  is  different,  as  you  know.  In  the  British  type 
the  Parliament  is  supreme.  It  can  do  anything  it  likes — absolutely  anything. 
Perhaps  those  who  are  young  lawyers  might  remember,  as  Dicey79  wrote, 
except  turning  a  man  into  a  woman  and  a  woman  into  a  man  Parliament  can  do 
anything.  We  have  deliberately  adopted  the  British  pattern  here  in  our  Parliament 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  are  a  federal  country  and  the  U.K.  is  unitary.  Of 
course,  the  federal  type,  we  took  from  the  United  States  to  some  extent.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  the  British  type  and  Parliament  is  of  the  British  type.  The  Parliament 
has,  broadly  speaking,  complete  power.  A  little  less  because  here  it  is  a  written 
Constitution  and  there  it  is  not  written.  To  that  extent  it  is  limited.  But,  only  to 
that  extent,  because  it  can  change  the  Constitution  ultimately.  Only  there  are 
obstructions,  there  are  delays  in  that.  We  cannot  immediately  do  things  as  the 
British  Parliament  can  do. 

In  the  British  type,  they  have  deliberately  concentrated  on  a  strong 
Government  without  checks,  except  the  major  check  of  kicking  out — that 
always  is  there — and  some  other  checks.  They  have  concentrated  on  that, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  any  personal  reference,  have  given  tremendous 
authority  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  British  type.  He  is  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  governmental  structure  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Everything  else  revolves 
round  his  in  theory.  In  practice,  of  course,  it  depends  on  individuals.  A  Winston 
Churchill,  whether  you  give  him  authority  or  not,  assumes  authority  because 


78.  Ganatantra  Panshad,  from  Dhenkanal,  Orissa. 

79.  A.V.  Dicey. 
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he  is  a  big  man.  People  respect  him.  That  is  a  different  matter.  The  personal 
element  comes  in.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the  British  type  gives  complete  power, 
one  hundred  per  cent  sovereignty  to  Parliament  which  the  Congress  has  not 
got  in  the  United  States.  It  is  all  hedged  in.  The  Government  coming  out  with  a 
majority  in  Parliament  holds  very  great  authority  and  all  treaty  making  is  done 
by  the  Government  in  England.  Of  course,  they  are  in  constant  touch  with 
Parliament.  This  kind  of  a  thing  cannot  succeed  in  law.  It  depends  on  all  kinds 
of  conventions.  The  British  Government  is  in  constant  touch  with  Parliament, 
telling  them  what  happens,  generally  keeping  them  informed,  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  disapprove  or  stop  them  from  doing  that,  all  the  same  not  coming 
to  them  for  sanction  to  begin  with  for  treaties,  etc. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:80  May  I  point  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  in  the 
British  Parliament,  since  1810,  so  far  as  treaties  involving  cession  are 
concerned,  a  firm  convention  has  grown  up  of  placing  all  treaties  before 
the  House  and  getting  them  ratified  by  the  House. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  cession.  We  have  had  one  real 
cession  or  two,  if  you  like.  The  real  cession  you  have  had  is  cession  of  some 
territory  to  Bhutan  some  years  back.  We  came  up  to  this  House  and  this  House 
agreed.  We  are  mixing  up  things.  That  is  one  thing.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  if 
any  question  of  what  we  may  call  real  cession  arises,  it  would  be  a  highly 
important  and  vital  matter:  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  or 
anybody.  That  is  a  different  thing.  In  this  Bhutan  case,  which  was  not  a  very 
important  matter,  it  was  real  cession  of  territory.  It  is  only  2-1/2  or  may  be  5  or 
10  square  miles,  I  forget.81 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  Thirty-two  square  miles. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  came  to  this  House,  we  discussed  and  we  passed.  If  any 
such  thing  occurs,  it  is  inevitable.  No  Government  that  I  can  conceive  of  can 
by-pass  the  House  in  such  a  matter.  There  was  a  case  of  acquisition  of  territory. 
There  was  Chandemagore.  We  came  to  the  House  and  asked.  There  may  be 
other  cases  of  acquisition.  I  cannot  personally  conceive  of  any  kind  of  cession 
of  territory  of  India  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  just  do  not  see  it.  If  any  such 
contingency  arises,  no  Government,  no  Prime  Minister  can  take  it  upon  their 


80 .  RSP,  from  Berhampore,  West  Bengal . 

81 .  By  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation,  signed  on  8  August  1949. 
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own  shoulders  to  do  anything  without  the  fullest  discussion  and  approval  of 
Parliament.  But,  as  I  said,  in  the  history  of  these  matters,  you  may  call  it 
cession,  it  is  different.  It  is  this  unfortunate  tale  of  the  Partition  going  on  and 
creating  all  this  trouble.  There  is  another  thing,  and  this  I  need  not  go  into,  but 
the  Radcliffe  Award  did  create  a  certain  grave  doubt  about  Berubari,  and  it  was 
a  case  which  could  be  well  argued  on  both  sides.  If  you  have  any  recollection, 
the  written  description  of  the  boundary  in  the  Radcliffe  Award  was  very  defective 
in  regard  to  this  area.  Two  points  were  specified,  one,  the  extremity  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Thanas  of  Pachagar  and  Jalpaiguri,  that  is  to  say,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Berubari  Union,  and  the  other,  the  northern  comer  of 
the  Thana  Debiganj  where  it  meets  Cooch  Behar  State,  that  is  to  say,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Berubari  Union.  This  was  the  description,  but  there  was  no 
indication  as  to  how  they  were  to  be  linked.  There  was  left  a  gap.  Therefore, 
you  had  go  to  the  map.  Now,  the  normal  rule  is  that  where  the  map  and  the 
description  differ,  the  written  description  should  prevail.  That  is  perfectly  true, 
provided  the  written  description  is  clear.  Here,  the  written  description  was  not 
clear  it  had  left  a  gap,  and  the  map  was  clear  and  was  against  us.  These  are  the 
basic  facts.  About  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  Berubari,  if  we  accepted  the 
map — it  may  be  a  forged  map,  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  we  accepted 
that — went  to  Pakistan,  about  one-fifths  remaining  with  us.  If  the  written 
description  had  been  dead  clear  then  we  could  have  thrown  away  the  map,  but 
the  written  description  was  not  clear.  I  am  not  arguing  the  case.  I  am  pointing 
out  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing,  and  about  which  you  could  not  be  sure  what 
the  result  would  be,  if  it  was  referred  again  to  arbitration. 

Taking  this  whole  picture,  we  said  that  in  Hilli,  this,  that  and  other  places, 
there  were  definite  advantages  and  here,  we  thought  it  better  to  definitely  take 
half  the  Berubari  Union  rather  than  break  the  whole  thing  on  that  issue  and 
later,  perhaps,  be  confronted  with  not  having  Berubari  Union  at  all.  This  is  the 
position  put  in  a  nutshell.  Now,  there  can  be  two  opinions  about  it,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  a  casual  way  of  doing  it,  it  certainly  was  not  a  gift  to  anybody. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  mention  in  this  connection.  May  I 
point  out  to  you  that  the  various  disputes  which  were  settled, — which  are  not 
referred  to  because  they  were  settled  in  our  favour, — in  West  Bengal,  the  Hilli 
area  comprising  about  34.86  square  miles,  two  chitlands  of  Cooch  Behar 
comprising  2  square  miles,  and  on  the  Assam  border,  Bholaganj  comprising 
about  75  square  miles  and  the  Kushiyara  villages  comprising  about  9  square 
miles,  were  all  settled  in  our  favour? 

There  is  just  one  more  matter  and  I  have  done,  and  that  is  that,  when,  as  I 
said,  this  human  aspect  of  the  situation  came  before  me,  that  this  involved  a 
population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  about  six  thousand,  let  us  say,  and  that  the 
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great  majority  of  them  were  Flindus,  about  three-quarters  of  these  Hindus  were 
people  who  had  come  from  Pakistan  as  refugees,  I  was  distressed  at  the  idea 
of  uprooting  people  who  had  once  been  uprooted;  it  was  bad  enough  to  do  it 
once,  but  to  do  it  twice  was  a  very  painful  thought.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  could  not,  I  felt,  obviously,  go  back  on  the  agreement  formally 
signed  etc.  Revolving  this  question  in  my  mind,  I  thought  that  while  we  have  to 
go  through  this,  I  might  at  least  try  by  agreement  with  Pakistan  to  find  some 
way  out  of  this  difficulty.  Now,  the  only  possible  way  could  be  to  offer  to 
exchange  an  equal  or  about  an  equal  quantum  of  territory  with  them  for  this 
Berubari  area,  about  four  or  five  miles.  We  had,  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  months 
previously  been  making  various  suggestions  to  this  end  officially,  that  is,  through 
official  sources,  and  they  had  not  been  generally  accepted.  1  had  not  taken  it 
up  at  my  level,  but  at  the  official  level.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  official  level 
does  not  take  one  far.  It  is  very  rigid.  Nevertheless,  for  many  months  we  had 
been  doing  that,  without  much  success. 

Then  lately,  meaning  some  weeks  ago — about  six  weeks  ago  or  a  little 
more  or  less  than  that — I  decided  to  make  some  approach  to  President  Ayub 
Khan  himself.  But  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  an  informal  approach  first  before 
I  could  proceed  further,  that  is,  an  informal  approach  as  to  whether  he  was 
agreeable  to  consider  such  a  proposition.  I  did  not  put  forward  the  precise 
proposition.  And  I  did  it  by  mentioning  it  to  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner 
here.  I  said  to  him:  “You  know  what  the  position  is  here  about  this.  It  is  because 
it  involves  this  human  element,  human  suffering,  that  I  would  very  much  like, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  it.  Do  not  imagine'' — told  him —  “that  we  are  backing  out 
of  that  agreement,  not  at  all.  We  shall  honour  it,  of  course,  fully.  But  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  not  only  for  India  but  for  Pakistan,  if  by  agreement,  they  took 
some  other  land.  They  would  get  what  they  wanted  more  or  less  and  they 
would  avoid  this  trouble  for  us  and  trouble  for  them  in  the  shape  of  bitterness 
and  the  rest.” 

This  was  what  I  put  to  him  orally.  I  did  not  put  anything  in  writing.  He  said 
that  he  would  go  immediately  to  Karachi  and  put  this  to  his  President — obviously 
he  could  not  give  any  answer  himself.  He  did  go  to  Karachi  and  three  or  four 
days  after,  I  got  a  letter  from  President  Ayub  Khan,82  which  was  a  relatively 
brief  letter,  but  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  letter 
contained  because  it  was  in  somewhat  different  language.  He  has  said  so  publicly 
elsewhere — it  was  in  some  of  the  speeches  he  recently  made. 


82.  See  Appendix  14. 
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After  that,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to  make  a  further  request  to  him 
in  this  matter,  when  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such 
requests,  and  that  it  was  our  business  and  our  duty  to  put  through  the  agreement 
that  we  had  made.  There  the  matter  stood.  Then  there  was  no  way  out  left  for 
me,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  in  consonance  with  the  dignity  of  our 
Government  or  of  Parliament  for  me  repeatedly  to  go  to  him  and  beg  him  to 
make  some  changes.  That  is  the  position. 

So  we  have  come  up  to  this  Parliament  with  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  our 
mind  and  hearts  about  this  matter,  but  nevertheless  being  convinced  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  go  through  this.  I  beg  of  the  House  to  accept  this. 

Aurobindo  Ghosal:83  My  amendment  relates  to  Part  III  of  the  First  Schedule. 
Part  III  of  the  First  Schedule  relates  to  item  (3)  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
Second  Schedule.  That  is  in  relation  to  the  agreement  regarding  Berubari 
Union  No.  12.  My  point  is  whether  by  this  agreement  it  will  be  feasible  at 
all  to  partition  Berubari  half  and  half.  In  the  Second  Schedule,  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  will  be  three  steps  for  effecting  this  division.  Firstly, 
Berubari  will  be  partitioned  equally,  half  and  half.  Secondly,  the  partition 
line  will  be  horizontal,  starting  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Debiganj 
thana.  Thirdly,  the  partition  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Cooch  Behar  enclaves  between  Pachagar  thana  and  Berubari  Union  will 
remain,  or  is  included,  in  India. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of  Berubari,  you  will  find  that  the  first  two 
terms  are  contradictory. 

Speaker:  There  is  too  much  noise  in  the  House.  The  proceedings  cannot  be 
recorded  by  the  official  reporters.  The  speech  is  not  heard.  Nobody  is  able 
to  hear.  If  some  hon.  Members  do  not  want  to  participate  in  the  debate,  let 
them  keep  quiet. 

Aurobindo  Ghosal:  If  a  line  is  drawn  horizontally  from  the  north-east  comer 
of  Debiganj  thana  to  the  Berubari  police  station,  Berubari  can  never  be 
divided  half  and  half.  If  Bembari  is  to  be  divided  half  and  half  the  line 
cannot  mn  horizontally.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  also. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  today  that  there  is  already 
trouble  regarding  interpretation.  The  seed  of  dispute  is  already  sown  there. 
From  the  Indian  side,  the  interpretation  is  that  the  horizontal  line  means 


83 .  Forward  Bloc  (Marxist),  from  Ulubena.  West  Bengal. 
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parallel  line  to  the  axis.  But  according  to  the  Pakistan  interpretation,  horizontal 
line  means  that  at  first  the  geometrical  axis  is  to  be  determined  for  the 
Berubari  Union  and  then  a  perpendicular  line  has  to  be  drawn  which  will  be 
called  the  horizontal  line  of  Berubari.  In  this  interpretation  is  to  be  followed, 
then,  about  three-fourths  of  Berubari  will  go  to  Pakistan.  If  the  subject- 
matter  of  any  agreement  is  in  dispute,  and  even  in  the  beginning,  if  such  a 
streak  of  dispute  about  the  division  is  there,  I  do  not  think  that  this  agreement 
will  serve  any  purpose.  No  real  purpose  will  be  served  by  this  agreement 
which  is  meant  to  achieve  peace  and  friendship  with  Pakistan. 

I  want  a  clarification  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  to  whether, 
according  to  the  agreement  which  has  been  concluded,  half  of  Berubari 
could  be  divided — that  is,  whether  Berubari  could  be  divided  exactly  half 
and  half  horizontally. 

Next,  while  voting  for  this  measure  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  House 
that  they  should  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  West  Bengal.  The  workers  of 
Calcutta  have  stopped  work,  and  the  whole  area  is  like  a  dead  state  or  city. 
All  work  has  stopped.  Naturally,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  this  aspect  and  I  would  like  the  House  to  appreciate  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  the  people  of  West  Bengal  in  this  matter  for  successful  strike. 

Speaker:  Has  the  Prime  Minister  anything  to  say?  The  hon.  Member  says 
that  as  demarcated  now,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  divide  Berubari  into 
two  halves.  Pakistan  people  are  already  saying  it  must  be  a  vertical  line 
with  the  centre  at  Berubari  and  so  on.  He  argues,  if  it  is  impracticable, 
what  is  the  use? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  was  carefully  considered.  When  one  says  it  should  be 
horizontal,  it  does  not  mean  a  mathematically  horizontal  line  absolutely;  it  merely 
means  that  it  should  not  be  vertical,  because  if  it  was  vertical,  that  part  of 
Berubari  which  comes  to  us  is  cut  off  and  there  is  some  difficulty.  Therefore, 
it  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  line  may  not  be  exactly  horizontal, 
but  broadly  speaking  horizontal.  It  may  be  a  curved  line  or  straight  line. 

Speaker:  I  will  now  put  Shri  Aurobindo  GhosaFs  amendment  No.  9  to  the 
House. 
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202.  To  B.C.  Roy:  “Appointed  Day”  for  Berubari 
Transfer84 


December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

The  two  Bills  relating  to  our  agreements  with  Pakistan  are  likely  to  be  passed 
finally  by  Parliament  tomorrow.85  We  have,  therefore,  to  think  what  we  should 
do  afterwards.  The  next  step  is  obviously  the  delimitation  of  boundaries.  This 
applies  to  all  the  areas  which  come  to  us  or  go  to  Pakistan.  Most  of  these, 
however,  are  fairly  simple  and  will  not  take  much  time  or  give  trouble.  The 
Berubari  area  will  probably  take  more  time. 

The  position  is  that  after  this  delimitation  is  agreed  to  by  both  the  parties, 
we  shall  have  to  fix  the  “Appointed  Day’"  for  transfer.  Although  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  hustle,  I  think  that  we  should  proceed  with  this  matter  as  early  as 
possible  and  not  delay  it.  Delaying  it  will  merely  mean  keeping  up  certain  ferment. 

It  may  be  that  the  other  areas  in  Bengal,  Punjab  and  Assam,  which  are 
simple,  might  be  finalised  fairly  early  and  the  “Appointed  Day'?  so  far  as  these 
areas  are  concerned  may  be  fixed  at  a  relatively  early  date  when  the  transfers 
can  take  place.  Berubari,  taking  some  more  time,  can  be  dealt  with  later.  In 
dealing  with  the  delimitation  of  Berubari  we  have  to  make  the  line  more  or  less 
horizontal  as  laid  down  in  the  Bills.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  perfectly  horizontal  or  that  it  should  be  perfectly  straight.  All  that  it 
means  is  that  it  should  not  be  vertical,  which  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  us. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  by  our  people  to  make  this  line  of  division  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include,  wherever  possible,  any  inhabited  villages.  Naturally  the 
division  will  have  to  be  fifty-fifty. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  us  here  and  perhaps  also  to 
you,  if  we  could  send  one  of  our  young  officers  from  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  (who  should  be  a  Bengali  because  of  the  language),  to  Berubari.  This 
will  not  be  for  the  delimitation  purposes,  but  generally  to  go  round  there  and 
find  out  particulars  about  the  distribution  of  population  etc.  and  broadly  what 
will  be  a  suitable  line  of  division.  This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  position. 
When  he  goes  there,  he  will  first  proceed  to  Calcutta  and  meet  your  officials.  If 
you  so  choose,  you  can  send  one  of  your  young  officials  with  him.  They  can 
both  meet  the  District  Magistrate  and  other  people  at  Berubari  and  have  a  talk 
with  them  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  proceed. 


84.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

85.  See  item  204. 
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Our  official  need  not  take  any  part  in  the  actual  delimiting  process.  That 
will  be  for  Bengal  officials  and  Pakistan  officials.  All  this  can  be  done  quietly 
without  way  fuss  or  advertisement. 

I  liked  your  idea  that  you  should  start  soon  having  some  small  houses  for 
the  displaced  persons  built  in  that  part  of  Berubari  which  will  remain  with  us. 
This  will  facilitate  future  work  and  rehabilitation.  Anyway  these  houses  will  be 
useful. 

I  do  not  know  if  all  the  displaced  persons  will  find  room  there.  Let  us 
presume  that  there  will  be  100  families  or  so.  Perhaps  they  can  find  room 
there.  If  so,  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  us. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


203.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  Constitution  (Ninth 

Amendment)  Bill,  1960  and  the  Acquired  Territories 
(Merger)  Bill,  I96086 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  Mr. 
Deputy  Chairman,8  I  seek  your  guidance.  I  have  as  the  Order  Paper  shows, 
two  Bills  that  stand  in  my  name.  Both  the  Bills  deal  with  the  same  matter  and 
with  your  permission  I  should  like  to  propose  both  of  them,  one  after  the  other 
for  consideration  so  that  the  two  Bills  may  be  considered  together. 

Deputy  Chairman:  Yes,  we  will  have  one  discussion. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  One  discussion.  Thank  you.  Sir. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:88  What  about  my  request?  Something  should  be  said  about 
it.  Have  I  made  such  an  unreasonable  request? 

Deputy  Chairman:  He  has  heard  it. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  am  sure  he  has  heard  it,  but  . . . 


86.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  22  December  1 960,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  3 1 95-3222. 

87.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

88.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  shall  say  something  about  it.  Sir,  at  the  proper  time.  Sir,  I 
beg  to  move: 

“that  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  India  to  give  effect  to  the 
transfer  of  certain  territories  to  Pakistan  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan,  as  passed  by 
the  Lok  Sabha,  be  taken  into  consideration." 

Sir,  I  also  move: 

“That  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the  merger  into  the  states  of  Assam,  Punjab 
and  West  Bengal  of  certain  territories  acquired  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  for  matters 
connected  therewith,  as  passed  by  the  Lok  Sabha,  be  taken  into 
consideration/' 

Sir,  these  two  Bills,  or  rather  the  subject  matters  of  these  two  Bills,  had 
been  discussed  not  only  in  the  other  House  but  in  the  public  press  and  otherwise 
for  many  days  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  they  ha\e  excited  a 
good  deal  of  concern  and  even  passion,  occasionally.  There  has  been  strong 
feeling.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  any  Member  of  this  House  here  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  broad  facts  and  the  reactions  that  have  taken  place  to 
them.  I  can  understand  the  strong  feelings  aroused  by  this  matter.  But 
unfortunately,  when  such  a  thing  is  considered  in  that  spirit  and  w  ith  passion 
behind  it,  it  rather  clouds  facts  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  full  grasp  of  what  it  is. 
Therefore,  I  shall  in  a  few  words  put  before  the  House  the  background  of  all 

this. 

The  story,  of  course,  starts  with  the  Partition  of  India  and  with  Pakistan 
becoming  a  separate  country.  That  unhappy  episode,  I  must  admit,  was  ultimately 
brought  about  with  our  consent.  I  am  not  criticising  it.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  from  that  Partition  flowed  all  kinds  of  consequences,  maybe  some 
good,  but  certainly  many  evil  consequences.  Very  soon  after  that,  in  northern 
India,  in  Punjab,  in  Pakistan  and  even  in  Delhi  city,  there  were  occurrences 
which  were  of  the  most  horrible  character  and  which  resulted  in  vast  numbers 
of  people  marching  from  one  country  to  the  other.  That  was  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Partition,  but  other  things  followed  and  we  have  been  living  in 
many  ways  with  this  Partition  with  us,  all  these  thirteen  years  or  more.  We 
have  not  got  rid  not  only  of  the  memory  of  it  which,  of  course,  would  be 
difficult,  but  even  of  the  actual  consequences.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  for 
that.  It  was  one  of  those  things  which  may  be  called  a  natural  calamity,  which 
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comes  like  an  earthquake  or  a  flood.  It  came  and  both  sides  suffered 
tremendously,  the  people  in  India  and  people  in  Pakistan.  Passions  have  now 
cooled  down  and  we  are  more  or  less  normal  now,  we  meaning  the  people  of 
India  and  the  people  of  Pakistan.  But  unfortunately  the  bitter  trail  continues. 

Slowly  we  settle  one  question  after  another  and  as  part  of  these  questions 
that  arose  from  the  Partition,  these  border  disputes  came  into  being.  Immediately 
after  the  Independence  of  India,  or  in  fact  as  a  part  of  that.  Justice  Radcliffe 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  exact  demarcation  line  between  the  two,  the 
new  country  and  the  old.  He  was  supported  by  a  judge  from  Pakistan  and  a 
judge  from  India  and  he  presented  his  report  soon  after.  The  report  dealt  with 
this  question  in  a  relatively  brief  way.  It  certainly  settled  many  problems,  many 
not  to  our  liking,  some  to  our  liking.  But  soon  we  discovered  that  there  was  a 
controversy  as  to  the  interpretation  of  what  Justice  Radcliffe  did,  controversy 
between  Pakistan  and  India.  Thereafter  another  tribunal  was  appointed — the 
Bagge  Tribunal — and  they  went  into  certain  matters  referred  to  them.  They 
also  gave  their  advice  in  the  nature  of  arbitration  and  again  that  settled  some  of 
the  remaining  points.  But  unfortunately,  even  after  that,  disputes  continued  and 
most  of  them  were  connected  with  an  interpretation  not  only  of  the  old  Radcliffe 
Award,  but  of  the  new  Bagge  Award.  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe  gave  his  award 
soon  after  and  I  think  Mr.  Justice  Bagge  gave  it  in  1950 — January,  1950. 
Unfortunately,  even  that  did  not  settle  these  border  disputes,  and  ever  since 
then — it  is  now  nearly  getting  on  to  eleven  years — we  have  argued  about  these 
disputes  with  Pakistan.  We  have  discussed  them  at  many  conferences  on  various 
levels  and  trouble  has  continued  in  many  of  these  border  areas,  whether  in  the 
Punjab  or  Assam  or  West  Bengal  and  East  Pakistan.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  House  and  the  other  for  questions  to  be  asked  about  border 
incidents,  border  aggressions,  border  troubles  firings  on  the  border  and  all 
that.  Apart  from  the  great  irritation  and  annoyance  caused  by  these  instances, 
they  have  kept  up  a  state  of  ferment  all  along  the  border  and  they  have  kept  up 
a  sense  of  ferment  as  between  India  and  Pakistan.  We  could  not  settle  down 
easily.  We  had  not  with  joy  accepted  the  Partition  but  having  accepted  it,  we 
wanted  to  settle  down  and  not  to  come  in  the  way  of  it.  We  wish  them  well. 
They  could  develop  their  country  and  we  were  concentrating  our  attention  on 
the  development  of  our  own  country  with  our  Five  Year  Plans,  etc.  But  these 
border  incidents  continued  to  harass  us  and  to  trouble  us  more  so  the  poor 
people  who  live  on  the  border.  They  could  not  easily  settle  down.  It  was  our 
wish,  therefore,  that  the  sooner  they  were  settled  the  better,  we  tried  many 
times  but  did  not  succeed  and  we  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  really  to  settle 
each  individual  question  separately  because  each  party  dug  in  its  toes,  each 
party  believed  in  its  own  case  and  would  not  budge  from  it.  I  shall  not  go  over 
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all  this  history  but  there  came  gradually  the  desire  to  settle  these  problems — it 
became  a  little  more  evident  even  on  the  Pakistan  side.  We  took  advantage  of 
this  and  we  met — first  of  all  the  officers  who  had  been  meeting  previously. 
There  were  conferences  on  the  official  level  and  in  these  conferences  it  did 
appear  that  an  earnest  effort  was  being  made  by  both  sides  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems  and  somehow  settle  them.  Now,  when  you  deal  with  a 
number  of  these  problems,  it  is  not  much  good  both  parties  saying  that  “we 
will  not  budge  from  our  position  ’,  of  the  stalemate.  One  has  to  balance  things 
and  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  without  doing  any  harm  to  any  vital  interest, 
in  the  larger  interest  of  the  people  and  the  country.  Thus,  some  of  official-level 
conferences  took  place  in  1958.  That  was  the  last  of  the  series.  They  made 
some  recommendations  to  both  Governments,  some  more  or  less  agreed 
recommendations,  some  not  quite  agreed  formally  but  nevertheless  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  an  agreement  over  the  whole  set  of  problems.  The  then 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  came  here  and  we  met.  May 
I  add  that  whenever  these  questions  were  considered,  it  was  our  practice  to 
have  the  representatives  of  the  states  there  also,  whether  it  was  in  Karachi  or 
Rawalpindi  or  here  in  Delhi  or  in  Dacca,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  representatives 
of  West  Bengal,  of  Punjab,  of  Assam,  sometimes  of  Bombay  too  because  they 
were  concerned — the  previous  Bombay,  not  the  present  Bombay.  It  does  not 
exist — and  they  had  a  portion  of  the  border,  were  always  called  and  that  was 
the  proper  procedure  to  adopt.  They  were  called  at  all  official-level  conferences 
and  when  there  was  the  Prime  Ministers’  Conference,  they  were  also  invited, 
although  necessarily  they  remained  in  the  background  and  did  not  appear  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  So,  when  Mr.  Firoz  Khan  Noon  came,  we 
had  before  us  no  definite  proposals  for  agreement  but  nevertheless  something 
that  had  been  broadly  accepted  by  the  two  parties  and  some  matters  which  had 
not  been  finalised  although  they  were  mentioned  there.  Well,  this  was  considered 
afresh  here  in  Delhi  at  the  official  level  and  later  on,  reports  were  made  to  us 
and  it  was  considered  not  only  separately  but  as  a  whole.  These  were  some 
things  there  which  were  not  very  much  liked  by  us  but  we  decided  that  as  a 
whole  it  was  advantageous  to  us.  It  was  a  good  agreement  which  was  in  a 
sense  advantageous  to  both,  primarily  because  it  settled  a  number  of  outstanding 
problems  that  had  given  trouble  to  both;  and  settled  them  in  a  definite  spirit  of 
settlement.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  while  we  have  had  plenty  of 
trouble  with  Pakistan  in  dealing  with  the  various  problems,  and  sometimes  that 
trouble  continues  in  regard  to  other  matters  that  are  still  subsisting,  on  those 
occasions  I  did  not  blame  Pakistan  at  all  for  bringing  any  undue  pressure  or 
anything.  That  is,  we  accepted  the  thing  and  they  accepted  it  because  in  the 
final  analysis  we  thought  it  was  worthwhile  to  do  so.  Having  done  so,  may  I 
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add  that  immediately  after — I  think  it  was  two  days  afterwards — I  informed 
Parliament  of  it?  Here,  we  are  dealing  with  three  agreements,  one  of  10th 
September,  1958,  which  is  the  main  one,  subsequently  on  23rd  October  1959 
and  one  on  the  11th  January,  1960,  this  year.  Every  time  I  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  inform  Parliament  and,  of  course,  it  became  public  property. 
Now,  Sir,  so  far  as  these  agreements  were  concerned,  especially  the  first  one 
which  includes  the  question  of  Berubari,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  even  at 
this  stage,  to  prevent  any  person  from  imagining  that  it  was  done  in  a  hurry  or 
casually,  that  we  had  discussed  Berubari  repeatedly  even  previous  to  this.  We 
had  discussed  every  aspect  of  this  problem  as  of  others  too,  and 

H.N.  Kunzru:89  With  whom? 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Amongst  ourselves.  I  am  saying  that  we  discussed  it 
amongst  ourselves,  with  the  State  Governments,  etc.,  for  months,  in  fact, 
years  previously.  The  question  of  Berubari  was  naturally  one  in  which  both  the 
Bengal  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  took  up  a  certain  position 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  Pakistan.  We  have  had  correspondence  about 
Berubari  from  1950  onwards  and  certainly  from  1952  onwards  a  good  deal  of 
it.  There  is  no  dispute  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  because  in  this  and  many 
other  matters  we  hold  certain  opinions  on  behalf  of  India  which  were  opposed 
to  those  of  Pakistan.  So,  we  considered  these  matters  many  a  time  and,  as 
always  happens,  there  were  shades  of  opinion.  On  some  we  thought  we  could 
not  possibly  vary  or  give  in;  on  some  we  thought  that  if  we  could  have  something 
proper  in  exchange,  we  may  think  of  exchanging  it.  These  types  of  opinions 
were  held  by  us.  Now,  ultimately  the  whole  thing  was  considered  by  us,  not 
separately  but  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  called,  by  that  rather  colloquial  phrase,  a 
package  deal,  there  are  many  things  in  it  in  which  Pakistan,  after  fighting  for 
long,  gave  in  to  us,  two  or  three  very  important  things.  There  was  a  hilly  area, 
a  very  important  area  in  Bengal;  there  were  other  areas  like  this  in  Bengal;  some 
other  areas  in  the  Assam  border  and  we  considered  these  as  a  whole  and  we 
decided,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  favour  of  accepting  this  and  we  did  accept  it, 
and  I  signed  that  agreement.  Subsequently  this  Agreement  was  criticised  very 
strongly  in  Bengal — I  am  talking  about  nearly  two  years  ago — and  in  the 
legislature  there  too  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  West  Bengal 
Government  had  not  been  consulted. 

Now,  Sir,  I  dislike  going  into  this  controversy  because  it  is  not  a  question 
of  people  telling  an  untruth  either  on  this  side  or  that  side  but  there  does  appear 

89.  Independent,  from  UP. 
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to  me  to  have  been  at  some  stage  a  serious  misunderstanding.  Consultation,  of 
course,  there  was  constantly.  When  Mr.  Firoz  Khan  Noon  was  here  all  these 
people  were  sitting  here;  the  representatives  of  West  Bengal,  representatives  of 
Assam  and  Punjab,  they  were  all  sitting  here  day  after  day.  We  did  not  send  for 
them  merely  to  sit  here  obviously.  We  sent  for  them  to  have  them  up  here  for 
consultation  and  there  were  many  consultations  but  it  does  appear  to  me,  thinking 
about  it  subsequently,  that  when  this  package  deal  came  there  was  .some  slight 
misunderstanding  or  confusion  in  the  minds  of  people,  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  who  attended  and  it  may  be  that  this  led  to  a  wrong  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bengal  representatives  here  or  in  the  minds  of  our  people  because 
we  were  dealing  with  it  as  a  whole.  So  far  as  the  Punjab  representatives  were 
concerned,  they  of  course,  wholeheartedly  agreed  with  it;  so  far  as  the  Assam 
ones  were  concerned,  they  agreed  with  it  completely.  So  far  as  the  Bengal  ones 
were  concerned,  it  appears  from  what  they  say  now  that  they  felt  that  as  it  was 
a  package  deal,  they  could  not  reject  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  all 
agreed  but  that  was  the  impression.  The  impression  I  got,  the  officers  got,  was 
that  this  was  agreeable  to  all  the  representatives  of  the  various  states  because  I 
was  not  prepared  to  go  ahead  without  that  assurance  to  me.  But  it  may  be — 
and  I  think  it  probably  was  that  there  was  not  that  clarity  of  agreement  on  their 
part.  The  West  Bengal  representatives  may  have  thought,  “It  is  a  package  thing; 
how  can  we  upset  it?  We  have  already  set  forth  our  ideas.’'  I  signed  it  ultimately 
and  when  there  was  this  criticism  in  Bengal,  we  tried  to  explain  to  them  this 
position  and  discussed  it  with  them.  At  that  time  there  was  no  question  of 
going  back  on  the  Agreement  in  my  mind. 

Among  the  criticisms  made  or  suggestions  made  was  the  method  of  putting 
through  this  Agreement.  Now,  right  from  the  beginning  without  almost  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  Agreement  had  been  signed,  we  were  naturally  in  touch 
with  the  Bengal  Government  about  the  procedures  to  be  employed  and  they 
were  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  facts,  figures,  etc. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  just  interrupt  on  that  point?  Here  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  a  cutting  from  the  Calcutta  papers  dated  the  9th  January  1959.  It  is  said 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  told  the  pressmen,  “I  was  in  the  downstairs  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  house.  At  no  point...  I  am  not  supporting  him...  was  I 
called  up  to  express  an  opinion.’' 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  When  two  Prime  Ministers  meet,  they  do  not  meet  with  a 
crowd.  They  are  not  called  up  there.  These  things  are  done  previously  at  the 
Secretaries’  level  or  at  other  levels.  Of  course  I  might  have  met  them  separately. 
There  were  about  twenty  of  them — representatives  of  various  States — from 
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Assam,  Punjab,  Bengal,  etc.  They  were  fifteen  to  twenty.  Maybe  my  fault  was 
that  I  did  not  call  them  and  consult  each  of  them  separately.  I  dealt  with  them 
through  the  Government  of  India  officers  who  had  studied  these  matters  with 
thoroughness  and  who  knew  much  more  about  them  than  I  did.  Anyhow,  after 
a  few  months  we  considered  this  question  carefully  as  to  what  was  the  best 
method  of  carrying  out  this  agreement.  There  were  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  our  own  people,  lawyers,  etc.,  and  we  decided  to  refer  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  their  advice.  Now,  what  did  we  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court?  The 
reference  was  as  to  how  we  could  carry  out,  give  effect  to,  implement  the 
Agreement  arrived  at  between  India  and  Pakistan.  That  is  to  say,  the  reference 
itself  meant  that  the  Agreement  had  to  be  carried  out.  That  was  taken  for 
granted;  otherwise  we  would  not  have  referred  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  we 
had  not  been  previously  clear  in  our  mind  that  it  had  to  be  carried  out.  The 
Supreme  Court  took  nearly  a  year  over  this  matter  from  the  1st  April  1959  to 
the  15th  March  1960.  During  all  this  period  arguments  proceeded  there  and  I 
think  our  Attorney- General  was  there  and  I  think  the  Advocate- General  of 
Bengal90  was  there  too  and  there  were  lengthy  arguments,  all  related  to  the 
method  of  implementing  this.  The  West  Bengal  Government  and  other 
Governments  cooperated  with  us  in  this  reference.  I  am  referring  to  this.  Sir, 
merely  to  show  that  the  basic  facts  of  the  Agreement  had  apparently  in  our 
mind  been  disposed  of.  The  only  thing  that  remained  and  that  was  being  pursued 
was  how  it  could  be  implemented.  Then  came  the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  naturally  we  accepted  it  completely.  They  had  suggested  three  methods, 
three  possible  procedures  for  giving  effect  to  this,  and  we  chose  one  of  the 
three  recommended  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  is  as  a  result  of  our  choosing 
that  one  that  we  have  framed  these  Bills  and  placed  them  before  Parliament. 

Now,  a  number  of  legal  objections  have  been  raised  not  here — but  they 
were  about  these  procedures  and  I  have  answered  them  at  some  length.  All  I 
would  say  is  this  that  we  have  followed  precisely  and  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  recommended  to  us,  or  one  of  the  courses  recommended  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  the  legality  of  that,  there  is  no  doubt.  Some  people  have  objected  to 
two  bills.  Well,  two  Bills  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  because  two  separate  procedures  had  to  be  adopted.  The 
procedure  for  adding  to  our  territory  was  one  and  the  procedure  for  cession  or 
transfer  of  territory  to  the  other  party  was  another.  Inevitably  we  had  to  do  it 
and  we  have  done  it.  Of  course,  if  one  takes  up  one  Bill  only  without  any 
reference  to  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  it  because  the  whole  transaction 
was  one.  Now,  the  position  is  this  that  all  this  relates  back  certainly  to  the 

90.  S.M.  Bose. 
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Agreements,  but  much  further,  ultimately  to  Partition  and  the  consequences 
and  the  disputes  arising  from  Partition  and  secondly  that  we  are  proceeding 
according  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  of  these  Agreements  that  every  part  of  them  has  been 
accepted  by  the  parties  concerned.  The  only  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
are  in  regard  to  the  Berubari  part.  Therefore  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  other  parts 
but  say  a  few  words  about  Berubari.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Berubari,  in  the 
first  year  or  two,  was  not  mentioned.  Many  things  were  not  mentioned  in 
those  days.  First  of  all,  the  house  will  remember  after  Partition  for  some 
considerable  period  there  was  a  state  of  great  trouble  all  over,  more  especially 
in  the  North,  by  those  migrations,  by  those  killing,  and  all  that  went  on.  Then, 
Justice  Bagge  came  and  all  that.  Then,  there  were  other  troubles  in  Bengal 
which  led  to  another  series  of  migrations  from  East  Pakistan  to  West  Bengal 
and  all  that.  It  was  a  very  troubled  period.  This  Berubari  matter,  although  it 
was  there,  was  not  brought  before  Justice  Bagge  by  us  for  obvious  reasons, 
because  we  did  not  quite  know  what  the  decision  might  be.  We  were  in 
possession  of  this  area  and  Pakistan  did  not  bring  it  up  then  either  for  whatever 
reasons  they  may  have  had.  Soon  after  the  Bagge  Award,  this  matter  was 
raised.  It  had  been  raised  previously,  but  rather  vaguely.  It  was  raised  definitely 
eight  years  ago,  in  1952.  Since  then  we  have  been  arguing  about  this  with 
Pakistan  for  eight  years  and  contesting  the  claim  of  Pakistan  as  we  contested 
many  other  claims.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter 
in  law.  We  could  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  this  or  any  other.  The  only 
merit  we  had  to  consider  was  what  Mr.  Radcliffe’s  Award  said,  the  interpretation 
of  it.  And  there  are  many  things  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  done  which  were  wholly 
disliked  by  us.  To  mention  one,  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  There  seemed  to  us 
then  and  there  seems  to  us  now  absolutely  no  reason,  no  logic  in  the  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts  being  handed  over  to  East  Pakistan.  There  are  hardly  any  Muslims 
there  for  that  matter.  For  that  matter,  there  are  hardly  any  Hindus.  They  are  all 
Buddhists.  The  people  did  not  desire  it  certainly.  However,  they  were  handed 
over  and  we  had  to  swallow  that  rather  bitter  pill.  In  many  other  places  two 
things  happened.  We  had  to  accept  decisions  which  were  not  liked  by  us  at  all. 
In  the  same  way,  Pakistan  made  a  tremendous  fuss  about  many  decisions 
which  they  bitterly  disliked,  on  either  side  but  we  had  to  base  ourselves  on 
those  Awards.  We  could  not  merely  give  some  other  reason  and  say  we  did  not 
like  it.  We  could  not  even  say  that  people  did  not  like  it,  because  this  was  a  kind 
of  Judgment  or  an  award  of  a  tribunal.  Curious  things  happened. 

Another  instance  I  may  give  of  a  very  much  bigger  area  than  Berubari 
Union,  adjoining  Assam  near  Bengal  there,  I  think  about  quite  a  number  of 
thanas  there,  the  question  being  the  interpretation  of  awards,  Mr.  Justice 
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Radcliffe  had  in  writing,  in  the  Award,  given  two  points  of  reference,  northern 
and  southern,  and  had  not  indicated  how  to  join  them.  If  you  join  them  as  in  a 
straight  line,  it  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  join  them  in  a  straight 
line.  In  the  map  which  he  had — this  is  about  Berubari  I  am  saying — the  line  he 
had  drawn  gave  nearly  the  whole  of  Berubari  Union  to  Pakistan.  What  he  had 
written  about  it  was  not  quite  clear.  It  was  indeterminate.  How,  the  rule  of 
interpretation  has  been  that  where  the  writing  is  clear,  the  writing  prevails  over 
the  map.  But  the  writing  here  was  not  clear  and  the  map  was  clearly  against  us. 
So,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  us,  not  on  the  merits  I  say,  but  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe  had  written  in  his  map.  Take,  for 
instance,  Assam,  as  I  was  just  mentioning.  There  we  had  a  good  case  and  we 
have  a  good  case.  And  yet  oddly  enough,  the  Indian  Judge,  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Chandrasekhara  Aiyar,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion 
had  given  that  opinion  against  us.  I  now  believe  that  he  had  done  so  because  all 
the  facts  had  not  been  placed  before  him  or  why  I  do  not  know — it  is  an  old 
story — because  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  have  done  it.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  given  his  clear  opinion  against  us,  for  a  broad  area,  much 
bigger  than  this,  we  remained  in  possession  of  it  and  we  are  in  possession  of  it. 
But  there  is  always  the  claim  of  Pakistan  to  that  area.  We  denied  it.  The  dispute 
continued  and  Pakistan  had  an  arguable  case  based  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Justice 
Radcliffe  himself  and  a  vague  description.  I  am  mentioning  two  such  cases. 
One  is  Berubari,  which  was  as  a  matter  of  interpretation  not  a  clear  case.  The 
other  one  relates  to  some  thanas  not  at  all  clear.  There  were  other  cases  too 
about  Hilli  and  other  places.  Now,  we  could  come  to  an  agreement  with  Pakistan 
on  these  various  issues.  If  not  what  was  to  be  done?  The  only  course  open 
was  to  refer  the  matter  afresh,  those  matters  on  which  there  was  no  agreement, 
to  another  tribunal,  two  having  failed  wholly  to  solve  the  question,  because 
there  is  no  chance  at  all  of  our  imposing  our  will  on  Pakistan  or  Pakistan 
imposing  its  will  on  us.  Either  somehow  or  other  we  come  to  an  agreement  or 
we  agree  to  refer  it  to  a  third  Tribunal.  That  was  always  a  possibility.  Whether 
we  referred  any  single  matter  or  not,  it  is  a  matter  for  our  judgment  or  Pakistan’s 
judgment.  But  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  we  referred  some  of  these  matters,  the 
result  of  the  reference  was  by  no  means  certain  or  clear,  and  there  was  a 
possibility,  so  far  as  Berubari  was  concerned,  if  the  onset  of  the  reference  was 
against  us,  of  our  losing  the  whole  of  Berubari  Union,  not  half.  Look  at  this  in 
another  way.  As  a  result  of  this  package  deal,  we  agreed  to  half  Berubari  going 
and  half  remaining  with  us  and  we  settled  those  very  indeterminant  problems — 
in  West  Bengal,  Hilli  which  was  34.86  square  miles,  very  much  bigger  than  this 
area;  two  chitlands  of  Cooch  Behar  two  square  miles,  and  on  the  Assam  border 
the  Kushiyara  villages,  9  square  miles;  Bolaganj  75  mile,  a  total  of  46.61  square 
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miles.  So,  all  these  matters  were  settled  and  a  very  doubtful  matter  in  our 
opinion  as  to  the  future  about  Berubari  was  settled  by  sharing  it  in  halves.  Now, 
there  may  be  two  opinions,  of  course,  about  it,  or  more.  What  I  am  venturing 
to  point  out  is  that  we  have  to  see  all  these  matters  together,  not  singly,  and 
come  to  a  decision.  For  eight  years  we  had  not  finalised  it.  We  had  met  and 
broken  up.  And  we  decided  that  on  the  whole  this  was  advantageous  to  India 
and  to  Bengal  and  we  should  accept  it,  and  not  only  settle  them  in  a  way  which 
we  thought  was  broadly  advantageous  to  our  interests,  but  also  have  a  peaceful 
frontier,  which  was  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  all  those  many 
people  living  near  the  frontier.  Even  here,  Berubari  or  elsewhere,  wherever  the 
frontier  was,  it  was  a  constantly  troubled  frontier. 

So  we  did  this  and  I  still  think  that  it  was  a  good  and  advantageous  agreement 
between  the  two  governments.  As  I  said  in  the  other  House,  I  should  like  to 
repeat  here  that  we  went  into  this  matter  carefully  about  the  map,  about  the 
size  of  it  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  other  aspects  connected  with  it.  But  I 
confess  that  many  of  us  and  certainly  I  got  rather  lost  in  these  maps  and  did 
not  have  before  us  as  clearly  as  I  have  now  certain  human  consequences  of 
these  transfers.  Of  course  I  knew  that  there  were  human  consequences.  If 
you  transfer  territory,  something  happens  to  the  people,  they  are  affected.  That 
is  true.  At  the  back  of  our  mind  we  had  it.  But  I  confess  I  did  not  have  it  so 
clearly  as  subsequently  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  many  people.  I  do 
not  know  if  at  that  time  we  thought  of  this  in  this  form  as  to  what  possible 
change  we  might  be  able  to  get  from  Pakistan,  maybe  some  other  territory, 
maybe  something  instead  of  this  I  cannot  say  but  certainly  we  thought  we  had 
better  try  to  do  something  about  it.  Whether  we  would  have  taken  the  risk  of 
breaking  up  that  agreement  completely,  which  was  good  to  us  as  a  whole, 
because  of  Berubari  agitation  tomorrow — it  is  difficult  to  think  of  these,  to 
throw  ourselves  back  on  the  past  and  imagine  things  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  I  still  think.  Sir,  that  this  agreement  was  a  good  agreement  from  every 
point  of  view. 

There  is  one  point.  Hon.  Members  and  people  say  that  we  did  not  consult 
the  people  of  Berubari  or  others.  This  whole  matter  was  looked  upon  by  us,  as 
it  was  indeed,  as  something  flowing  from  Partition,  not  as  a  matter  which  was 
a  giving-up  of  territory  which  is  undoubtedly  and  permanently  ours.  There 
was  a  slight  difference  legally,  it  might  be  the  same,  but  there  was  this  approach. 
Many  of  these  disputed  points — small  ones,  some  square  miles  or  hundreds  of 
square  yards,  this  was  4.5  square  miles — these  were  all  looked  upon  as  border 
disputes,  and  indeed  they  were  border  disputes  in  relation  to  the  interpretation 
of  two  Awards.  Therefore  the  question  of  consulting  the  people  of  the  area 
concerned  did  not  directly  arise,  as  undoubtedly  it  should  and  would  if  we  dealt 
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with  any  other  territory  of  ours,  however  small.  The  only  thing  was,  if  we  did 
not  agree  it  goes  to  another  Tribunal.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  had  at  first 
thought  that  this  matter  was  not  a  real  cession;  cession  it  was  but  not  a  real 
cession  as  thought  of  in  terms  of  our  Constitution.  It  was  an  area  over  which 
there  had  been  a  dispute  for  some  time  as  to  whom  it  belonged.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  third  Tribunal  was  formed  and  they  said  that  this  area  which  is  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Pakistan  should  have  gone  to  India  and  that  area  which  was 
in  the  occupation  of  India  should  go  to  Pakistan.  That  meant  that  that  area  was 
with  India  or  Pakistan  in  theory,  in  law,  right  from  the  date  of  Partition;  not  that 
we  are  giving  in,  but  one  of  the  parties  has  been  in  adverse  and  in  illegal 
possession  of  it,  it  meant  that.  Therefore,  we  thought  that  it  was  not  a  regular, 
proper  cession  as  such.  Cession  of  course  it  was,  because  the  area  had  been 
functioning  as  a  part  of  India,  it  is  included  in  the  Schedules  of  our  Constitution, 
in  the  description  of  India  which  is  there.  Therefore,  it  is  an  act  of  cession. 
However,  it  is  not  an  act  of  cession  of  the  normal  type  like,  for  instance,  take 
a  small  area,  I  forget  now,  six  or  seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  ceded  some  30 
square  miles  or  so  to  Bhutan,  forest  area,  and  we  had  to  amend  our  Constitution 
and  all  that.  That  was  an  act  of  cession.  Clearly  the  area  was  ours,  nobody 
disputed  it.  In  this  case  there  was  a  dispute  coming  out  of  the  Partition.  We 
thought  that  this  could  be  tried  differently,  and  that  is  why  we  took  it  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  decided  that  the  right  way  to  treat  it  was  as  an  act 
of  cession.  They  were  undoubtedly  right.  Apart  from  other  reasons,  the  fact 
that  we  agreed  to  retain  half  and  give  half  of  the  Berubari  Union  itself  took  it 
out  of  the  domain  of  interpretation  of  the  Awards.  No  Award  had  said  “Keep 
half  and  give  half.  Either  it  was  ours  or  it  was  Pakistan’s.  The  Award  had  said 
“Divide  it  between  you  two  ’.  Therefore,  it  came  out  of  that,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  justly  pointed  out. 

Take  the  Cooch  Behar  enclaves.  Everybody  has  agreed  all  the  time  that 
these  enclaves  should  be  exchanged  because  they  were  a  nuisance — Pakistan 
enclaves  in  the  heart  of  Bengal  and  Indian  enclaves  in  the  heart  of  Pakistan.  We 
could  not  deal  with  our  territory  in  Pakistan,  we  could  not  reach  it.  They  could 
not  do  anything  to  theirs.  So  they  were  enclaves  which  brought  no  benefit  to 
anybody  and  which  became  often  nests  mostly  of  smugglers  and  others. 
Practically  no  law  prevailed  there.  That  had  to  be  done.  Everybody  agreed  to 
do  it.  But  again,  technically  speaking,  it  was  a  transfer  of  territory.  If  we 
transferred  our  enclaves  in  the  heart  of  Pakistan,  we  are  transferring  something 
which  was  admitted  to  be  Indian  territory  although  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
Pakistan — small  enclaves,  some  square  miles  or  300  or  500  square  yards, 
whatever  it  was.  There  were  much  more  than  100  enclaves.  But  technically  it 
was  a  cession,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  these  Acts.  So,  this  is  how  we  arrived  at 
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this  stage  and  brought  these  Bills,  prepared  these  Bills  to  implement  these 
agreements. 

Another  fact  I  should  like  to  mention,  as  to  how  we  have  been  dealing  with 
these  matters.  Our  disputes  and  controversies  with  Pakistan  which  had  been 
continuing  since  the  Partition  had  been  many  and  various  and  very  difficult.  As 
these  dealings  are  with  a  foreign  country,  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  has 
dealt  with  them,  as  it  has  special  departments  and  all  that.  I  did  not  think 
myself  competent  to  deal  with  these  matters  all  by  myself.  In  the  early  days, 
therefore,  right  in  the  beginning,  I  requested  one  of  our  Ministers,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  a  senior  Minister  in  our  Government,  Shri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar, 
to  deal  with  all  Pakistan-India  matters.  Therefore,  although  I  was  responsible 
certainly  and  they  came  to  me  too,  but  in  effect  Shri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar 
dealt  with  them  fully  and  referred  them  to  me  sometimes.  Sometimes  we 
discussed  them  as  we  discuss  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  the  Cabinet — 
that  is  a  different  matter.  Frequently  these  were  taken  before  the  Cabinet,  but 
he  was  the  Minister  in  charge  and  I  thought  that  he  was  the  best  man  to  deal 
with  them,  and  he  dealt  with  them  till  his  very  unfortunate  death.  After  that,  not 
immediately  after,  again  I  searched  for  an  able  Minister  who  could  deal  with 
these  things,  and  I  requested  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  to  deal  with  them.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  Berubari  matter.  I  am  merely  saying  generally  that  things  came 
from  Pakistan,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  agree  and  he  had  lightened  my 
burden  very  greatly,  and  in  the  case  of  agreements,  more  especially  the  last- 
named,  in  that  he  represented  us  completely,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  wise 
approach  that  we  came  to  satisfactory  settlements.  Now  Sir,  some  people  say, 
“You  have  settled  your  border.  Where  is  the  agreement?'"  We  recently  had 
some  trouble  over  the  Feni  River.  There  will  not  be  any  guarantee  that  there 
will  not  be  any  trouble  in  the  future.  Obviously,  I  can  guarantee  nothing.  I 
cannot  guarantee  about  any  country — much  less  I  can  guarantee  about 
Pakistan — as  to  what  they  might  or  might  not  do.  But  so  far  as  the  normal  type 
of  border  troubles  as  a  result  of  disputes  arising  between  parties  over  these 
awards  are  concerned,  those  points  are  settled.  They  cannot  arise  again.  There 
are  one  or  two  minor  issues,  for  instance,  that  of  the  use  of  a  river  how  far  the 
use  goes  to  this  party  or  that  party,  not  involving  any  territory.  Thus,  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  Faini  River  came  up  and  finally,  Pakistan  had  stopped  officially 
using  it.  And  then  after  a  local  conference  there,  it  was  decided  that  both 
parties  could  use  it.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  Feni  River 
has  been  finally  decided.  This  is  the  temporary  decision  and  there  may  be 
minor  points  like  that  arising  in  future.  But,  broadly  speaking,  all  these  border 
problems  have  been  disposed  of  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ever  since  the 
agreement,  the  border  has  been,  by  and  large,  a  peaceful  border.  The  type  of 
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trouble  we  get  now  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  dacoity.  Some  people  come  over, 
commit  highway  robbery,  you  might  say,  or  steel  or  commit  a  little  violence. 
The  other  day — a  gang  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men  came  with  guns  to  a 
post  office  of  ours  and  tried  to  take  away  something  from  there  and  when 
some  kind  of  a  noise  was  raised,  they  shot  and  the  poor  daughter  of  the  post 
master  was  wounded  and  subsequently  she  died.  Such  information  as  we  have 
is  that  there  are  some  dacoits  in  Pakistan  and  there  are  some  in  India  and  they 
club  together  to  do  this.  This  is  only  at  a  different  level.  It  is  there  unfortunately. 
But  it  is  not  at  the  same  level  or  of  the  type  of  trouble  we  had  previously.  That 
is  the  position.  I  do  submit  that  the  agreement  was  made,  of  course,  not  in  a 
perfectly  bona  fide  way,  but  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  that  it  was  a 
right  agreement  which  of  course,  has  brought  results  and  which  could  have 
brought  even  better  results  but  for  other  factors.  It  is  true  that  it  is  an  unhappy 
fact  that  it  may  mean  the  displacement  of  a  number  of  people  living  there,  that 
is  displacement  by  their  own  choice,  and  as  I  said,  this  fact  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  me  previously  in  that  pointed  way,  which  I  felt  lately.  Now,  so 
far  as  those  people  are  concerned,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  stay  there 
and  become  a  Pakistani  citizen.  It  is  open,  I  imagine,  to  anyone  to  stay  there  as 
an  Indian  citizen,  and  it  is  open  to  them  to  come  away  to  India.  If  they  come 
away,  I  have  told  them,  that  the  doors  of  entry  to  India  will  always  be  open  to 
them.  They  can  come  when  they  like,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  rehabilitate  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  the  number  involved.  The 
population  figures  we  have  from  the  last  census  are  about  5,900  odd  for  the 
whole  of  the  Berubari  Union,  not  half,  for  the  whole.  For  half  of  it,  presumably 
it  will  be  about  half  of  that  figure.  But  since  then,  obviously,  population  has 
risen.  There  is  no  precise  figure  about  it:  one  can  guess  about  it.  Some  people 
think  that  the  population  has  gone  up  almost  one  hundred  per  cent.  That  is  the 
total  population  of  the  Berubari  Union,  the  whole  Union,  is  sometimes  estimated 
at  11,000  or  a  little  more.  Half  of  that,  about  5,500 — if  you  like  6,000  or  a  little 
less  than  6,000 — will  be  the  population  of  half  of  the  Union.  It  may  be  a  big 
jump  from  the  last  census;  one  hundred  per  cent,  means. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Many  refugees  came  there! 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  coming  to  it.  But  that  jump  can  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  displaced  persons  and  refugees  from  Pakistan.  My  point  is  we  do  not  exactly 
know  it.  At  the  most  it  may  be  6,000;  it  may  be  somewhat  less.  But  it  would  be 
half  of  that  population.  A  few,  not  many,  are  Muslims;  a  few,  not  many,  are 
Christians,  but  the  great  majority  is  Hindus.  In  regard  to  people  that  want  to 
come  over,  it  will  be  our  responsibility;  if  I  may  venture  to  advise  them  and 
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others,  it  is  this  that,  as  I  said,  it  is  open  to  them  to  come  when  they  like.  There 
will  be  no  obstruction  and  our  responsibility  will  be  there  to  look  after  them. 
But  I  advise  them  not  to  come  away  in  a  panic  and  rush  away  because  something 
happens  there.  That  will  simply  mean  losing  their  property  rights  and  probably 
everything.  There  is  no  point  in  doing  that.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done 
coolly,  deliberately  and  with  opportunities  of  bringing  such  property  as  they 
possess  with  them  or  disposing  of  it  if  they  want,  and  it  may  be  that  the  two 
Governments  may  take  up  this  matter  about  the  disposal  of  their  properties, 
etc.  also. 

There  is  another  thing.  What  follows  the  passage  of  these  Bills,  the  enactment 
of  these  Bills,  in  Parliament  here?  Nothing  happens  immediately  after  that.  I 
mean,  no  transfer  of  territory  takes  place  after  that  because  here  is  an  odd 
fact — it  has  not  been  demarcated  yet.  I  say  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  I  should  come 
up  before  this  House  and  this  Parliament  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  our  borders  without  accurately  defining  those  borders.  But  I  could 
not  help  it.  The  line  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  suggested  to  us  left  us  with  no 
choice,  because  if,  before  getting  Parliamentary  decision  in  our  favour,  we 
want  to  demarcate  it,  we  demarcate  something  whose  fate  has  not  been  decided 
by  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  done.  Apart  from  physical  difficulties,  the  decision 
of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  came  in  the  way,  not  about  this  matter,  but  about  a 
like  matter,  that  you  cannot,  without  Parliamentary  sanction,  go  about 
demarcating  things.  So,  we  were  in  this  quandary,  in  this  dilemma,  that  either 
we  should  demarcate  without  deciding  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  transfer  or  we 
should  first  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  transfer  it  and  leave  the 
demarcation  to  a  later  stage.  Well,  we  took  up  the  second  course  which  was 
the  only  course  we  could  take  in  the  circumstances.  Therefore,  by  enacting 
this  amendment,  we  are  not  precisely  demarcating  it.  In  this  Bill  itself,  as  you 
would  have  read  it,  it  is  indicated  broadly  how  the  demarcation  should  take 
place.  So,  the  first  step  will  be,  after  this  is  passed,  for  drawing  this  line  of 
demarcation,  say,  in  all  these  areas,  Punjab,  Assam  and  Bengal.  Some  of  them 
are  quite  simple.  It  is  more  or  less  settled  or  can  be  settled  in  a  few  days.  The 
biggest,  or  the  relatively  biggest,  is  Berubari,  which  is  an  area  of  4.5  square 
miles.  No  doubt  it  will  take  some  time.  Revenue  officials  of  India  and  Pakistan 
will  be  going  into  the  matter.  Now,  somewhere  in  the  Agreement  it  is  stated  that 
this  line  of  demarcation  should  not  be  vertical  but  should  be  horizontal.  Why  is 
it  said  there?  Well,  it  is  because  if  a  vertical  line  was  made,  this  would  create  a 
difficulty  for  us  in  India,  that  is  one  part  of  India  would  not  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  other  part.  Therefore  to  avoid  that,  it  is  said  like  that.  When  it  is  said 
that  it  should  be  horizontal,  it  does  not  mean  a  mathematically  horizontal  line.  It 
means  broadly  that  it  should  not  be  vertical  and  keeping  in  view  that  50  per 
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cent  of  that  area  is  to  go  to  Pakistan,  a  suitable  line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the 
two  parties  and  till  the  two  parties  representing  India  and  Pakistan  agree  on 
that  line,  well,  there  is  no  demarcation.  That  is  the  next  stage,  which  is, 
demarcating  this  by  mutual  agreement.  Obviously  in  the  process  of  demarcation 
they  will  have  to  keep  some  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Agreement 
itself,  in  view,  that  is,  the  continuation  of  certain  lines  of  communication,  etc. 
between  the  two  parts  of  India  as  they  will  remain  after  demarcation.  Secondly, 
the  fact  which  they  will  also  keep  in  view  is  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
some  of  the  populous  areas  on  our  side — where  it  is  possible — subject  always 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  land  going  to  Pakistan.  The  line  might  be  so  drawn  by 
which  the  more  populous  area  might  come  on  this  side.  I  cannot  say  definitely 
but  that  is  something  they  should  certainly  bear  in  mind.  So  at  the  present 
moment  I  cannot  say  precisely  what  specific  area  or  what  village  will  go  to 
Pakistan  or  remain  in  India.  That  is  not  clear  either.  Of  course  about  some  you 
may  say  about  some  village  in  the  interior — but  you  may  not  be  able  to  say  that 
with  certainty  near  the  borderline.  Now  that  will  be  the  next  step,  of  demarcation, 
and  if  it  is  agreed  by  both  parties,  the  demarcation  line  will  be  drawn.  When 
that  is  done,  then  comes  the  third  stage,  for  the  two  Governments  to  agree  to 
fix — what  is  called — the  appointed  day  for  transfer,  and  a  suitable  day.  Suppose 
the  demarcation,  etc.  takes  two  months;  maybe  three  months,  I  do  not  know; 
maybe  less;  suppose  that  is  completed  in  two  or  three  months,  then  we  sit 
down  and  fix  the  appointed  day  for  transfer,  and  on  that  appointed  day,  which 
may  be  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  later,  the  actual  transfer  takes  place.  That  is,  it 
is  a  process  that  may  take  anything  between,  say,  three  months  or  four  months 
altogether.  During  this  period  it  will  be  for  us  to  consider,  and  for  the  people  of 
Berubari  to  consider  how  they  will  face  the  situation,  and  for  us,  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  make  arrangements  for  those  who  wish  to  come  over.  It  has  been 
suggested — I  cannot  say  that  because  I  do  not  know  the  topography  of  the 
area — that  it  might  be  possible  to  give  these  people  land  quite  near  where  they 
are,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  people  who  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  area  which 
would  go  to  Pakistan,  that  many  of  them  can  be  provided  for  in  the  other  part 
of  Berubari  itself  which,  it  so  happens,  is  rather  sparsely  populated.  So  I  am 
told.  But  we  shall  have  this  in  view  of  course.  How  many  can  be  occupied 
there,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  told  that  the  West  Bengal  Government  also 
thinks  that  a  fair  number  can  be  rehabilitated  there.  If  that  can  be  done,  that  of 
course  will  be  much  more  convenient  and  advantageous  for  the  people 
concerned.  They  do  not  have  to  go  far;  they  do  not  have  to  go  into  camps;  they 
simply  almost  walk  across  to  their  new  patch  of  land.  I  have  ventured  to  place 
all  these  facts  before  you. 

One  question — I  am  sorry  I  forgot  to  mention  it.  I  come  back  to  Mr. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta’s  question.  As  I  have  said,  the  human  aspect  of  the  situation 
had  not  come  powerfully  to  my  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Agreement.  A  little  later, 
gradually  it  did  seep  in.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  that  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am 
informing  the  House.  After  that  we  thought  about  it.  One  thing  I  was  quite 
clear  about,  that  we  had  to  proceed  with  this  Agreement;  we  could  not  possibly 
back  out  of  it,  not  because  the  prestige  of  an  individual  like  myself  was 
concerned;  because  I  happen  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  that  prestige  counts,  but 
even  so,  where  vital  national  interests  are  concerned,  surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  who  should  suffer.  The  prestige  of  the  individual  should  suffer  and 
not  national  interests.  Now,  Sir,  that  was  so.  So  it  was  clear  to  me  that  this 
agreement  had  to  go  through.  The  only  way  it  could  not  be  implemented  was 
to  vary  it  by  agreement  with  Pakistan;  there  was  no  other  way;  we  could  not 
refuse  to  carry  out  our  word.  And  for  some  months  we  have  been  turning  and 
twisting  this  problem  in  our  minds,  and  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  had 
discussed  it  with  our  High  Commissioner  in  Pakistan91  some  months  ago,  and 
asked  him  to  discuss  it  with  our  opposite  numbers  in  Pakistan — the  senior 
officials  there.  We  made  various  proposals.  But  they  never  got  through:  we  had 
no  encouragement  from  the  other  side.  This  was  at  the  official  level.  When  I 
met  President  Ayub  Khan  recently,92  when  I  went  there,  to  Murree,  we  had  a 
talk  about  other  matters.  I  did  not  put  this  proposal  to  him  as  such,  but  I  did 
point  out  to  him  that  this  Berubari  matter  was  a  human  problem  and  it  was 
rather  giving  us  many  headaches.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  do  anything;  I  did  not 
venture.  So  I  came  back.  A  little  later,  I  forget  the  time,  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago  I  decided  to — because  the  official  level  talks  had  not  brought  us  any 
helpful  results — and  I  spoke  to  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner  here.  I  first 
asked  the  Commonwealth  Secretary93  to  do  so,  and  the  Pakistan  High 
Commissioner  said  that  if  it  was  my  desire  that  he  should  take  any  message  to 
the  President,  he  could  gladly  do  so.  So  I  sent  for  him  and  talked  to  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  and  told  him,  “So  far  as  our  agreement  is  concerned  we 
shall  carry  it  out,”  although  I  said  “you  must  know  the  reactions  this  has 
produced  in  India  and  more  particularly  in  Bengal,  and  the  human  aspect  of  this 
problem,  where  some  thousands  of  persons  will  be  uprooted,  some  of  them 
uprooted  twice  over,  that  this  is  painful  for  us  to  contemplate;  nevertheless  we 
shall  carry  the  Agreement  out,  but,  if  in  a  friendly  way  or  by  agreement  some 
variation  could  be  made,  that  is,  instead  of  this  particular  area  some  other 
equally  big  area  could  be  accepted  by  Pakistan  we  would  be  very  happy,  but 

9 1 .  Raj eshwar  Dayal . 

92.  On  20  September  1 960,  see  SWJN/SS/63/item  244. 

93.  Y.D.  Gundevia. 
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before  I  make  such  a  proposal  formally  I  should  like  to  know  the  reaction  of 
President  Ayub  Khan.’'  This  was  an  oral  message,  not  in  writing.  And  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  immediately  go  to 
Karachi  and  put  this  suggestion  to  the  Pakistan  President,  because  he,  obviously, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer.  He  did  go  there  and  soon  after,  about 
three  or  four  days  after,  I  received  a  brief  letter  from  President  Ayub  Khan — 
this  was  even  before  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner  came  back — saying  that 
he  had  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  message  that  his  High  Commissioner  had 
conveyed  to  him  from  me,  and  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  did  not  think 
this  feasible  or  desirable.  Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta  wants  me  to  produce  that  letter. 
I  prefer  not  to  produce  that  letter,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  he  has  said  in 
that  letter,  more  or  less  on  those  lines  he  has  stated  it  in  public  at  various  places 
during  his  tour  and  from  that. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Did  he  say  in  that  letter  that  if  Assam  and  Bengal  would 
not  listen  to  the  Centre,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  help?  And  did  he  say 
also  that  if  there  was  another  Agreement,  what  was  the  guarantee  that  that 
would  be  implemented? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  Mr.  Bhupesh  has  said  about  the  guarantee,  he  has  not 
said  in  the  letter,  but  he  has  said  it  in  public — I  forget  where — perhaps  at 
Rangoon  or  Jakarta  or  somewhere,  in  Indonesia  he  said:  “If  one  thing  is  not 
done,  what  is  the  guarantee  of  a  varied  Agreement,  being  carried  out?''  He  said 
it  there;  he  did  hint  at  it — well, — in  not  very  agreeable  language — about  the 
possibility  of  the  Government  of  India  not  being  able  to  carry  out  its  promises 
and  its  agreements. 

Practically  this  is  the  whole  letter.  I  have  almost  repeated  it,  but  I  prefer. 
Sir,  not  to  place  the  exact  letter.  So,  when  I  got  this  reply  from  him,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  proceed  further  in  pressing  him  to 
agree  to  something  which  he  said  he  would  not  agree  to,  and  we  proceeded 
with  this  Bill,  Sir,  and  here  we  are. 

Sir,  I  am  grateful  for  the  consideration  that  the  House  has  given  me  in 
putting  forward  this  matter,  which  is  a  painful  matter,  considering  the  feelings 
of  the  public  and  the  possible  human  consequences  in  Berubari  itself,  but  in  all 
circumstances  it  has  to  be  gone  through  and  gone  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Jaswant  Singh:94  Sir,  can  we  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  population  to  be 
exchanged?  The  Prime  Minister  was  good  enough  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 

94 .  Independent,  from  Raj  asthan . 
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extent  of  area,  but  could  he  kindly  give  the  figures  of  the  extent  of  the 
population  to  be  affected? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said  that  in  the  last  census,  that  is,  ten  years  ago,  the 
population  of  the  whole  Union  was  something  like  5,900. 

Jaswant  Singh:  My  question  is,  what  is  the  population  of  the  areas  proposed 
to  be  exchanged? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  area  I  can  give,  not  the  population  of  each  part.  Let  us 
begin  with  Assam  and  East  Pakistan  border.  There  is  the  Patharia  Forest  Reserve 
area,  almost  uninhabited,  going  to  Pakistan.  It  is  17  sq.  miles.  Then,  Plyain 
river  area  is  .29  sq.  miles  and  Surma  river  area  is  .12  sq.  miles.  In  Assam  the 
area  coming  over  to  India  is  2Vz  sq.  miles,  two  or  three  areas. 

I  have  not  mentioned  one  thing  because  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  border 
dispute,  but  you  will  all  remember  that  a  part  of  Tukergram,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  seized  of  and  held  by  Pakistan.  It  was  not  a  border  dispute.  It 
was  admittedly  our  territory  and  they  gave  that  up.  It  is  not  mentioned  here.  It 
is  a  separate  thing.  They  are  giving  it  up. 

Now,  on  the  West  Pakistan  border,  Theh  Sarja  Marja  etc.  going  to  Pakistan, 
.37  sq.  miles.  Suleimanke  Headworks,  area  10.37  sq.  miles,  also  going  to 
Pakistan.  Then  Chak  Ladheke,  .23  sq.  miles.  Ferozepur  Headworks,  area  8.24 
sq.  miles,  coming  to  India  from  Pakistan. 

Bengal,  East  Pakistan  border:  Berubari  Union  area  4.375  sq.  miles,  enclaves 
to  be  retained. 

Tripura,  East  Pakistan  border:  There  are  a  very,  very  few  acres  near  the 
Railway  Station  which  are  being  given  to  them.  This  is  just  to  facilitate  the 
traffic.  There  was  a  gap  of  a  few  acres,  and  it  might  be  .006  sq.  miles,  or 
whatever  that  might  be. 

Now,  apart  from  this,  there  is  the  disputed  area,  Hilli.  The  suit  was 
decided  in  India’s  favour.  The  area  is  30.47  sq.  miles.  Then,  2  Chitlands  of 
Cooch  Behar  State  adjacent  to  Radcliffe  line,  2  sq.  miles. 

Assam,  East  Pakistan  border:  Bholaganj,  .75  sq.  miles  and  Kushiyara  villages, 
9  sq.  miles. 

Jaswant  Singh:  May  I  know,  Sir,  if  there  is  no  population  in  these  areas? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  this  that  the  Kushiyara  villages  are  well-populated, 
these  small  Chitlands  and  Hilli  are  well  populated.  But  the  Patharia  Forest  Reserve 
area  is  almost  entirely  unpopulated,  maybe  some  huts  here  and  there. 

T.S.  Avinashilingam  Chettiar:9~  May  I  know,  Sir,  the  total  area  coming  and 
going? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  some  areas  which  we  have  to  abandon  and  give 
them  over.  There  are  some  which  Pakistan  has  to  abandon  and  transfer  them 
to  us.  Then,  there  are  those  areas  which  are  in  our  possession  but  had  been 
challenged.  But,  now  it  has  been  definitely  decided  that  they  will  continue  in 
our  possession.  So,  these  are  two  types  of  area.  If  you  include  all  these  areas 
in  this  way,  then  it  would  be  that  altogether  Pakistan  gets  61:9  sq.  miles  in 
Bengal,  Punjab,  Assam  and  India  gets  77  or  78  sq.  miles. 

Sudhir  Ghosh:96  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  who  will  come  over  to 
India  from  Pakistan  from  Berubari  will  be  given  compensation  for  the 
property  left  behind  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  refugees  from  West 
Pakistan  are  given  compensation  by  the  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  question  of  compensation  arises  because  the  property  is 
there.  They  can  bring  all  their  property.  If  they  want,  we  will  help  them. 

Sudhir  Ghosh:  What  about  landed  property? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  landed  property  has  not  changed  hands.  That  is  why  I 
said,  Sir,  that  they  should  not  rush  away  in  a  hurry  leaving  their  property  but 
dispose  it  of  properly  so  that  they  can  get  the  best  value  for  it.  It  is  our  job  to 
rehabilitate  them.  But  the  question  of  compensation  as  such  should  not  arise 
because  they  can  get  it  there  if  they  move  properly  in  the  matter. 

Avinashlingam  Chettiar:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  they  could 
continue  to  be  Indian  citizens  still  be  in  Berubari.  That  is  one  thing  which  I 
cannot  understand. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  merely  suggested  the  possibility  that  it  may  be,  but  if 
Pakistan  does  not  agree  well  they  would  not  remain. 

95.  Congress,  from  Madras. 

96.  Independent,  from  West  Bengal. 
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204.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  Constitution 

(Ninth  Amendment)  Bill,  1960  and  The  Acquired 
Territories  (Merger)  I96097 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  Mr. 
Deputy  Chairman,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Member98  who  has  just  given  a 
personal  explanation  need  trouble  himself  about  explaining  what  he  says.  It 
does  not  really  matter  very  much  what  he  said  or  did  not  say  because  he 
brought  into  this  matter  which  we  are  discussing  a  much  wider  issue  and  that 
is  the  question  of  rehabilitation  in  Bengal.  It  is  a  very  big  issue  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  conditions  there  have  been  bad,  continue  to  be  bad,  in 
many  ways.  Who  is  responsible  for  this,  how  many  people  or  Governments 
share  this  responsibility,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  in  a  few  words.  It 
will  require  a  long  analysis.  It  is  not  a  question  of  money,  may  I  say  straightway, 
except  in  the  sense  that  everything  ultimately  depends  on  money  to  some  extent? 
It  is  a  question  of  the  people  themselves  being  helped  to  do  some  things.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  efforts  the  Bengal  Government  or  the  Government 
of  India  have  made  have  been  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  big  agitations  raised 
against  them.  Here  is  this  very  great  project  in  Dandakaranya;  a  vast  tract  of 
territory  is  being  built  up  and  agitations  have  been  made  so  that  people  may  not 
go  there. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Never. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  says  “never5'  and  it  would  be  unbecoming 
of  me  to  describe  that  “never5'  as  I  should  like  to  but  the  fact  is  that  certain 
groups  have  encouraged  them  to  stay  on  in  Calcutta  and  continue  to  draw 
doles  and  allowances  instead  of  going  and  getting  rehabilitated.  And  when  some 
action  was  taken  to  see  that  either  they  go  there  or  their  doles  are  stopped, 
there  were  agitations  against  that.  Why  should  any  person  go  anywhere  if  he 
continues  to  get  a  free  allowance?  I  am  not  blaming  the  refugees  at  all;  maybe, 
I  might  have  done  the  same  if  I  were  in  the  Opposition. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Here  again  is  another  matter  on  which  the  Prime  Minister 
is  wrongly  advised. 


97.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  23  December  1960,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  3329-  3345  and  3374-3382. 

98.  Bhupesh  Gupta,  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  this  matter  I  was  not  speaking  from  advice  but  from 
personal  knowledge.  However,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to  deal  with  here. 

We  are  dealing  with  this  Amendment  Bill  and  the  Merger  Bill,  two  bills 
which  are  parts  of  the  same  transaction,  and  I  should  imagine  that  after  the 
debate  we  have  had  here  and  also  of  course  elsewhere,  the  facts  lying  behind 
this  transaction  and  what  happened  subsequently  are  fairly  clear.  There  can  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  of  course,  about  some  matters  but  the  facts  are  clear, 
the  law  is  clear,  though  I  regret  that  some  people,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  of 
ours,  have  not  perhaps  been  convinced.  So  I  do  not  think  any  new  words  that 
I  can  say  can  convince  them.  References  are  made  to  the  law,  references  are 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  s  advice  in  the  matter  and  rather  extraordinary 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  them.  I  have  just  again,  to  refresh  my  mind, 
looked  at  the  Supreme  Court’s  advice  and  I  can  see  nothing  to  justify  the  kind 
of  comments  that  have  been  made  by  some  hon.  Members  opposite  in  regard 
to  that,  as  if  we  are  doing  something  against  that  advice.  About  this  question  of 
cession,  much  is  made  of  the  use  of  that  word.  Of  course,  it  is  cession;  anything 
that  goes  is  cession;  you  can  call  it  transfer  or  you  can  call  it  cession.  But  what 
lies  behind  it?  Surely,  the  whole  question  of  these  agreements,  the  matters 
contained  in  these  three  agreements  and  the  whole  question  of  Berubari  have 
not  descended  from  the  heavens.  They  arose  out  of  certain  backgrounds,  certain 
conditions.  They  arose  out  of  Partition.  Let  us  put  aside  the  question  of  whether 
our  agreeing  to  these  agreements  was  right  or  wrong;  I  shall  deal  with  that 
later.  But  the  fact  is  obvious,  unchallenged,  that  they  flow  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  Partition,  the  whole  Partition,  more  particularly  the  Partition  as  affecting 
the  eastern  area  of  West  Bengal,  Pakistan,  Assam,  Tripura  and  those  area. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  They  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  no 
Partition.  Secondly,  they  arise  from  Justice  Radclifife’s  Award.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  does  not  matter  whether  each  individual  thing  is  mentioned  in 
Justice  Radclifife’s  Award  or  not.  They  come  out  of  it.  All  the  time,  first  Justice 
Radcliffe  and  then  Justice  Bagge  have  been  dealing  with  these  many  problems 
on  the  border — there  was  a  vast  number  of  problems  to  begin  with — solving 
many,  some  to  our  advantage,  some  to  our  disadvantage.  So  this  question  of 
Berubari,  as  I  said  before  it  is  perfectly  true,  is  not  referred  to  in  Justice  Bagge ’s 
Award.  It  was  not  referred  to  because  at  that  time  a  larger  area  was  vaguely 
referred  to;  not  this  and  the  Pakistan  Government  did  not  bring  this  forward  as 
a  specific  item  before  Justice  Bagge.  We  could  not  bring  it  forward  of  course; 
why  should  we?  But  very  soon  after  the  Bagge  Award  this  matter  was  brought 
up  eight  years  ago  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  continuously  pending  question, 
being  argued,  being  disputed  and  all  that.  So  it  was  obviously  a  dispute  connected 
with,  and  flowing  from,  Partition,  and  we  had  either  to  solve  it  or  to  allow  it  to 
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remain  unsolved  or  to  refer  it  to  some  tribunal  or  other.  This  was  the  choice.  If 
that  was  the  choice  then  we  could  consider  it  by  itself  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
understanding  dealing  with  all  these  issues.  We  have  tried  for  eight  long  years 
to  come  to  an  agreement  about  several  things.  The  second  approach  was  taken 
up  of  having  a  complete  understanding  of  all  those  issues  which  were  in  dispute 
in  the  Punjab,  in  Assam  and  in  the  Bengal  border.  In  doing  this  one  has  to  take 
it  as  an  integrated  whole  and  see  in  the  balance  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  and  if 
it  was  doubtful  one  could  even  reject  it.  The  other  possibility  was  to  refuse  to 
settle  these  things,  to  have  these  borders  always  giving  trouble  to  the  people 
who  live  on  either  side,  constant  trouble,  constant  conflict,  poisoning  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  doing  great  harm  to  the  country  more  especially 
on  the  border.  West  Bengal  was  intimately  interested  of  course.  They  wanted  a 
peaceful  border.  So  also  Punjab.  So  we  took  up  that  attitude.  That  does  not 
mean  of  course  that  in  taking  it  as  a  whole  we  should  do  something  that  is 
wrong  or  unjust  in  regard  to  a  part  of  it.  Obviously,  when  you  take  up  these 
things,  there  is  a  measure  of  give  and  take.  It  cannot  be  all  taking,  nor  can  it  be 
all  giving.  Otherwise,  you  do  not  arrive  at  a  settlement.  After  all,  as  I  said,  we 
have  had  this  argument  going  on  for  the  last  twelve  years  or  in  this  particular 
matter  eight  years.  It  had  profited  none,  certainly  not  the  people  living  on  the 
border,  who  could  neither  properly  trade  nor  properly  live  because  of  these 
difficulties.  So,  it  was  taken  up.  And  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  taken  as  a 
whole  it  was  definitely  a  good  agreement,  advantageous  to  India,  and  if  I  may 
say  so,  advantageous  to  West  Bengal  and  Punjab.  There  is  the  question  of 
some  population  going  over.  If  some  territory  goes  or  is  exchanged,  these 
population  problems  inevitably  do  arise.  Nobody  was  ignorant  of  them  at  the 
time  we  did  it.  Nobody  has  mentioned  it  here,  the  fact  that  in  Punjab,  in  one  of 
the  settlements  relating  to  Punjab  border,  somewhat  over  two  thousand  people 
go  over  from  India  to  Pakistan,  and  some  other  thousands  come  over  to  India. 
Obviously,  people  live  there,  except  in  a  completely  forest  area.  Maybe,  people 
do  not  live  in  the  Patharia  forest  or  very  few  people  live  there.  Take  the  Cooch 
Behar  enclaves.  I  forget  it  now,  but  over  ten  thousand  people  come  to  this  side, 
to  India.  In  the  Suleimanke  Headworks  area,  in  Punjab,  2100  of  our  citizens  go 
over.  They  may  not  actually  go  over.  They  may  come  over.  That  is  a  different 
matter.  But  at  present  they  reside  in  the  area  which  is  going  over  there.  So,  it 
inevitably  happens.  One  cannot  escape  that.  We  have  to  balance  it  with  various 
considerations.  I  would  submit  that  balancing  it  with  all  the  various  considerations 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  advantage  of  this  agreement  far  outweighs 
the  disadvantages.  There  are  disadvantages.  There  is  unhappiness.  We  can  try 
to  reduce  that  unhappiness,  lessen  it  and  help  in  that.  But  in  the  broad  analysis 
much  more  happiness  is  caused  by  the  mere,  fact  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
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troubles  on  the  border.  I  may  submit  that  I  may  be  partial  to  this  in  the  sense 
that  I  had  been  connected  with  it.  May  be  my  mind  is  somewhat  coloured  by 
too  much  looking  at  it  and  maybe  it  has  got  into  a  rut.  But  I  have  looked  at  this 
problem  in  various  ways  for  the  last  twelve  years.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday  I 
took  the  burden  of  these  Indo-Pakistan  disputes  a  little  bit  too  heavy  for  me.  So 
first  of  all,  I  transferred  the  formal  looking  into  them — of  course,  I  was 
connected  with  it — to  my  dear  colleague,  respected  colleague,  Shri  Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar,  who  brought  no  passion  or  prejudice  to  this  question.  He  brought  to 
it  his  cool,  objective  intellect.  He  dealt  with  these  problems  for  several  years  till 
unfortunately  he  died.  Of  course,  we,  the  other  colleagues  of  mine,  always 
work  together.  The  Cabinet  works  together.  So,  it  may  be  that  for  these  many 
years  looking  at  these  maps  and  this  and  that  I  might  get  confused,  I  might  get 
into  a  rut  of  thought.  That  may  be  so.  But  I  was  glad  to  see  that  a  person  who 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  having  got  into  this  rut  of  thought  or  of  any 
partiality  in  this  matter,  the  hon.  Dr.  Kunzru,  after  closely  examining  all  these 
matters  came  to  a  certain  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  arrangement  when  he 
said:  ‘  Broadly  speaking,  this  is  a  desirable  one  and  it  should  be  supported.5'  I 
value  that  opinion  not  only  because  I  value  his  opinions,  but  more  especially  he 
brings  a  fresh  mind,  an  objective  mind,  with  no  trace  of  partiality  this  way  or 
that  way.  So,  as  he  said,  on  a  consideration  of  all  facts,  India  is  not  a  loser  even 
from  the  narrowest  point  of  view.  From  a  broad  point  of  view  he  is  against  it 
certainly,  but  even  from  the  narrowest  point  of  view,  India  is  not  a  loser  as  Dr. 
Kunzru  said. 

All  kinds  of  arguments  have  been  raised  about  maps.  Hon.  Member,  Shri 
Bhupesh  Gupta,  talked  about  maps.  There  are  maps  and  maps,  many  maps. 
There  are  maps  printed  in  the  newspapers  in  West  Bengal.  There  is  a  blueprint, 
to  which  he  referred,  of  a  map  published  by  the  Bengal  Government  Drawing 
Office  in  1923.  There  are  later  maps  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Some  people  said 
that  the  then  West  Bengal  Government  forged  the  map.  Maybe.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  decide  at  to  what  is  a  forgery.  What  we  have  to  decide  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  interpret  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe.  We  cannot  go  behind  his  decision 
in  this  matter.  And  it  appears,  as  was,  I  think,  stated  in  the  other  House  and 
referred  to  here,  that  even  Mr.  Radcliffe ’s  attention  was  specifically  drawn  to 
all  these  maps,  forged  maps  and  whatever  it  is.  This  argument  was  raised 
before  him  and  he  sent  a  reply  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  consider  these 
things  again  or  afresh.  The  West  Bengal  Government  at  that  time  appeared 
before  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe.  They  were  our  judges  there.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  proposals  were  there  at  their  disposal,  unless  some  fresh  discovery 
is  made.  Even  so,  the  major  event  in  India  is  the  Partition  of  India,  followed  by 
Justice  Radcliffe  drawing  that  boundary.  One  cannot  go  behind  that,  not  in  law 
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or  fact.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  some  of  their  decisions  are  beyond  my 
understanding.  I  can  criticise  them  as  they  do.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  one 
of  them  is  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tract.  I  cannot  conceive  of  that  large  area, 
though  with  a  small  population,  being  handed  over  to  Pakistan.  Some  of  our 
friends  from  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tract  and  others  complained  to  me  bitterly.  I 
said:  “What  am  I  to  do  about  it?  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  Having  accepted  Mr. 
Justice  Radcliffe  as  the  person  who  will  decide  this,  I  have  to  accept  his 
decision.’'  And  so  I  had  to  accept  it.  You  can  criticise  it,  but  I  cannot  go  back 
to  maps  and  charts  now,  except  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  We  can  look 
at  them.  Nevertheless,  having  looked  at  these  maps  and  charts,  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  change  my  mind  in  regard  to  these  matters.  I  think  Dr.  Kunzru 
already  mentioned  the  border  of  this  Thana,  the  border  of  Debiganj,  and  all 
that.  We  did  not  go  into  that.  All  that  comes  out  of  it  is  a  certain  measure  of 
confusion.  There  it  is.  Further,  whether  it  is  confusion  or  even  lack  of  confusion, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  Justice  Radcliffe,  in  a  sense  ended  that  argument  by 
taking  up  a  certain  position.  Now,  we  can  only  interpret  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe. 
We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Radcliffe  was  misled  by  a  wrong  map  or  a 
forged  map.  We  cannot  go  into  that.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go 
into  it. 

Then,  there  is  this  argument  about  the  Supreme  Court's  advice.  As  I  said — 
I  have  read  it  again  and  just  before  I  came  here  I  again  looked  into  it — it  is  not 
for  me  anyhow  to  criticise  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I  have  found  no  difficulty. 
I  see  no  conflict  between  broadly  what  our  approach  had  been  and  what  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  pleased  to  say.  They  pointed  out  that  this  area  of 
Berubari  had  been  a  part  of  Bengal  in  the  records  of  Bengal,  etc.  it  cannot  be 
handed  over  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  as  one  might  treat  perhaps  some  small  adjustment  of  the  border.  Now, 
on  that  there  was  long  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  that  might  be  tried. 
They  have  decided  that  we  cannot.  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  they  have 
rightly  decided.  But  take  another  thing;  take  the  Cooch  Behar  enclaves.  There 
was  dispute  about  them.  But  if  that  exchange  takes  place,  it  means  cession, 
transfer  of  enclaves  in  our  possession  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Pakistan,  and 
cession  by  Pakistan  of  the  enclaves  in  their  possession.  It  is  cession.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Cooch  Behar  enclaves  are  not  covered  by  Justice  Radcliffe 
or  Bagge  or  anybody.  It  is  an  independent  act  of  two  Governments  for  their 
own  convenience  to  exchange  territories  which  they  can  deal  with  much  better 
in  that  way.  Anyway  that  involved  a  proper  cession. 

So  far  as  Berubari  is  concerned,  I  would  beg  hon.  Members  to  remember 
that  all  these  areas  including  Berubari  are  after  all  small  areas.  The  whole  of 
Berubari  Union  is  8.75  square  miles.  Half  of  it  is  4.37  square  miles  or  whatever 
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it  is.  It  is  a  tiny  chip.  Maps,  apart  from  very  very  large  scale  maps,  do  not 
show  these  areas,  a  tiny  area  in  a  border  in  a  big  state  or  a  big  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  included  in  Bengal  all  this  time,  all  these  areas  have 
been.  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  if 
this  matter  had  come  up,  let  us  say,  a  year  after  Partition.  It  might  have  been 
different,  but  after  all  these  years  I  think  we  should  always  err  on  the  side  of 
protecting  our  territory  and  not  allowing  it  by  some  extension  or  some  argument 
to  be  transferred  without  the  full  process  of  law  as  contained  in  our  amendment. 
Indeed  one  of  the  proposals  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  pleased  to 
make  as  to  the  method  of  doing  this — which  is  quite  correct  of  course,  but  we 
thought  that  that  would  make  easy  in  the  future  for  such  transfers  to  take 
place — was  by  the  majority  in  Parliament.  We  thought  that  we  should  make  it 
more  difficult  and  not  easy  at  all.  Therefore,  we  did  not  accept  that  particular 
proposal  but  accepted  the  second  one  or  the  third  one  which  they  had  suggested, 
therefore,  I  do  venture  to  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court  s 
advice  which  comes  in  the  way  at  all,  legally  or  factually,  of  what  we  are 
putting  forward  here. 

Now,  Sir,  in  judging  these  things  in  the  balance,  one  may  do  so  in  many 
ways.  Of  course,  there  is  territory,  there  is  population,  there  are  other  factors, 
and  these  are  factors  which  you  can  weigh  and  measure.  There  are  other 
factors  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  weigh  and  measure — psychological  factors, 
a  whole  situation  may  change,  a  peaceful  frontier  may  be  disturbed  and  become 
a  warlike  frontier,  those  you  cannot  measure,  although  you  know,  you  feel, 
look  at  this  problem  from  either  the  strictly  narrow  point  of  view  of  area, 
population  etc.,  or  the  broader  point  of  view  of  a  peaceful  frontier  which  is 
after  all  a  very  important  one,  a  peaceful  frontier,  that  is,  arrived  at  by  more  or 
less  friendly  agreement,  not  a  frontier  imposed  upon  us  by  force  of  arms,  that 
is  not  a  peaceful  frontier. 

It  is  a  big  thing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  everyone  on  either  side 
of  the  frontier  gains  very  greatly  by  a  peaceful  frontier.  But  leave  that  out  for 
the  moment  and  measure  this  by  these  more  solid  tests  if  you  like,  about 
population,  about  territory,  this  kind  of  thing.  If  you  measure  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  again,  we  are  not  losers.  We  are  broadly  gainers  both  in  regard  to 
population  and — I  am  not  quite  clear  about  territory,  but  I  think  we  are,  broadly. 
For  the  moment  I  was  talking  about  the  whole  agreement  on  all  these  areas, 
because,  naturally,  in  these  matters  one  thinks  of  an  integrated  approach  of 
India  as  a  whole,  of  the  Punjab,  of  Assam,  of  Tripura,  of  Bengal,  and  all  that, 
avoiding  injury  to  any  particular  state  or  any  particular  area.  Naturally,  if  you 
take  up  just  one  little  bit  and  forget  the  rest,  it  may  appear  to  you  that  there  is 
some  disadvantage  to  us  there.  But  if  you  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  we  are  gainers  apart  from  that  broad  perspective  of  a  peaceful 
frontier. 

Hon.  Members  who  opposed  this  have  spoken,  some  of  them,  with  great 
vehemence  about  my  own  competence  and  all  that.  Whether  I  am  competent 
or  incompetent  I  am  no  judge  obviously,  but  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  little  more  cool-headedness  is  necessary.  It  does  not  help 
in  the  slightest  if  we  lose  our  heads  because  we  are  emotionally  worked  up.  It 
does  not  matter  always  to  be  swept  away  in  one  s  thinking  or  emotions,  but  it 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  allow  that  to  happen  when  we  are  dealing  with 
foreign  countries.  My  getting  excited  may  affect  my  people,  I  may  affect  my 
people,  but  my  getting  excited  will  not  affect  the  foreigner  or  the  foreign  country 
in  the  slightest.  It  is  only  I  who  will  lose  by  it,  by  losing  my  balance,  and  the 
other  party  will  take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  dealing  in  this  case,  as  we  often 
have  to  do,  with  international  matters,  international  boundaries,  with  other 
countries,  other  countries  with  whom  we  want  to  have  friendly  relations  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  inevitable  that  countries  so  closely  allied  but  gain. 
However  much  we  want  those  friendly  relations,  those  relations  have  not  been 
there.  I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  person  but  to  the  consequences  of 
history,  to  what  has  happened.  We  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it  because  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  think  that  we  live  in  eternal  conflict.  Conflict  is  bad  anywhere.  Conflict 
in  such  a  case  comes  in  the  way  of  our  development,  every  thing.  We  want  to 
concentrate  on  development,  economic,  social  and  other.  It  comes  in  the  way 
our  minds  are  turned  away,  and  our  passions  are  directed  to  other  ends  when 
one  tries  to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  because  there  is  no  ending  of  trouble  if  one  is 
afraid  and  if  one  does  something  under  compulsion  or  coercion.  This  was  the 
approach,  and  I  submit  that  after  all  these  debates  and  every  thing,  if  this  matter 
came  up  before  me  again,  I  had  thought  what  I  would  do.  What  I  would  do  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  say,  but  I  think  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  what  has 
been  done,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my  opinion  about  it,  with  one  saving 
clause.  I  would  say  that  the  saving  clause  is  this.  I  said  here  and  in  the  other 
House  that  I  was  not  at  that  time  particularly  acquainted,  that  my  mind  was  not 
drawn  to  the  human  aspect  of  this  problem,  just  as  I  have  said  nobody  told  me 
at  that  time  and  I  did  not  think  that  that  part  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Suleimanke  in  the  Punjab  has  affected  two  thousand  of  our  citizens.  I  knew 
that  it  affected  people,  because  people  usually  live  on  land.  Punjab  is  not  a 
desert  country  or  wasteland,  they  live  there,  but  nobody  directed  till  I  fished  it 
out  myself.  Everybody  has  accepted  this  agreement  in  the  Punjab,  and  they  say 
they  are  going  to  celebrate  it  by  illuminations.  That  is  one  reaction  to  it,  although 
they  are  losing  2,100  citizens  and  not  getting  many  back  from  any  other  area, 
some  of  them,  very  few.  Of  course  those  2,100  people  may  remain  our  citizens; 
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they  may  come  into  India.  That  is  a  different  matter.  So  I  knew  that  if  an  area 
went,  persons  would  be  affected.  That  is  obvious.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time 
the  composition  of  the  population,  whether  Hindus  or  Muslims.  I  did  not  know 
at  that  time  how  many  were  refugees  from  East  Pakistan.  That  made  a  difference 
to  my  thinking  later  and  a  certain  tragic  aspect  of  this  question  came  before 
me,  apart  from  the  normal  aspect,  that  people  would  be  affected.  If  I  knew 
that,  what  would  have  happened  at  that  time?  As  I  said,  I  did  not  know  it.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  I  would  have  tried  to  do  was  to  get  this  agreement 
through  as  it  was  more  or  less  but  perhaps,  in  that  atmosphere  which  was  a 
good  atmosphere  for  a  settlement  I  would  have  tried  to  exchange  this  for  some 
other  part — that  would  have  depended  upon  the  agreement  with  Pakistan,  these 
matters  depend  on  agreement — if  I  had  thought  then  that  there  was  a 
considerable  possibility  of  the  whole  of  the  Berubari  Union  going  away  from 
us — there  was  a  possibility  and  that  has  no  relation  to  what  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  Government  of  West  Bengal  or  the  people  of  Berubari  did,  because 
this  was  an  approach  flowing  from  the  Partition  and  arbitration  and  judicial 
procedures.  If  I  get  a  decree  against  me,  what  am  I  to  do?  Either  I  break  the 
law,  take  it  in  my  hands — national  or  international — or  I  submit  to  it  whatever 
the  consequences  are.  In  effect,  some  people  have  used  this  expression: 
“Obviously,  this  was  some  kind  of  a  free  gift  being  made  to  appease  Pakistan/' 
The  word  “appease’"  is  particularly  popular  with  some  people  in  this  country. 
And  personally,  I  rather  fancy  the  word  “appease.”  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  have  peace,  if  by  peace  you  get  good  consequences.  There  is  no  meaning 
in  this  kind  of  appeasement.  If  it  is  meant  normally  that  steps  are  taken  in  fear 
of  something,  then  I  deny  it  absolutely.  I  hope  that  whatever  the  consequences 
may  be,  India  will  not  react  to  any  situation  in  fear.  But  if  it  means  that  we  are 
always  trying  to  gain  the  friendship  of  others,  to  undermine  their  hostility  and 
thereby  strengthen  ourselves  and  not  to  do  anything  wrong,  then  it  is  the  right 
step  to  take.  These  words  have  no  meaning.  It  is  a  broad  mental  and  physical 
approach  that  has  any  meaning.  Surely,  the  strength  of  a  nation  does  not  consist 
in  loud  slogans  and  long  processions  and  generally  shouting  a  lot.  Maybe 
sometimes  some  people  believe  that  they  may  do  it.  But  again  I  would  repeat 
that  this  kind  of  a  thing  done  by  a  people  of  a  country  does  not  impress  another 
country.  If  we  function  in  this  way,  let  us  say,  against  China  with  whom  we 
have  a  very  serious  dispute  and  trouble,  if  we  have  processions  here  against 
China,  as  the  Chinese  or  some  other  people  have  against  some  other  countries 
sometimes,  well,  the  other  countries  are  not  affected.  Our  procession  will  not 
affect  the  Chinese  just  as  theirs  will  not  affect  us.  So,  let  us  look  at  these 
problems — international  problems — in  some  perspective  and  understand  them. 
We  are  not  going  to  shout  down  others  by  our  slogans  here.  We  are  not  going 
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to  affect  anybody  else  except  ourselves  in  that  process.  Here  are  serious  grave 
problems  and  they  have  to  be  considered  as  much  as  possible  objectively  and 
with  determination.  If  any  of  us  is  guilty  of  being  casual  or  careless  about  the 
interests  of  India  or  as  the  expression  has  been  used  “betraying  the  interests  of 
India  ’,  hang  him;  the  slogan  is  not  enough.  Let  this  be  understood  that  the  first 
thing  for  any  government  or  any  Member  of  Parliament  is  to  protect  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  India.  That  is  the  first  thing  but  do  not  imagine  that  either 
freedom  or  integrity  is  going  to  be  protected  by  hysterical  outbursts  which 
have  no  relation  to  facts.  The  world  is  not  of  our  making.  Here  we  stand  today 
in  this  world  with  at  least  two  areas — maybe  more — where  there  is  extreme 
peril,  extreme  danger — Laos  on  the  one  side  and  the  Congo  on  the  other.  Both 
are  in  a  highly  perilous  state.  I  cannot  control  them.  I  can  occasionally  express 
my  opinion.  I  try  to  do  so  in  moderate  language.  I  cannot  control  it.  No.  Any 
resolutions  that  we  pass,  even  a  statute  of  Parliament  here  will  not  control 
those  matters,  what  happens  there.  So,  I  would  beg  of  this  House  to  look  at 
this  problem,  as  other  problems,  in  this  perspective.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Congo  or  Laos  has  any  relation  to  Berubari.  None  whatever,  of  course.  But 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  we  live  in  a  world  where  we  have  to  function  with  firm 
determination  and  if  you  like,  with  clenched  teeth  but  with  cool  heads  and  not 
a  kind  of  super-heated  atmosphere  where  emotions  seize  us  and  draw  us  hither 
and  thither  and  where  we  cannot  judge  a  particular  position  or  situation  correctly. 
I  do  submit  therefore  that  the  agreement  that  was  arrived  at  in  1958  and  the 
two  subsequent  agreements  which  are  not  in  dispute,  all  these  three  agreements, 
were  the  right  approaches  to  solve  an  important  problem,  and  right  even  from 
the  narrow  point  of  view.  If  at  that  time  possibly  my  mind  had  been  brought  to 
that  fully,  I  would  have  tried  to  get  something  in  exchange  for  Berubari.  That  is 
a  different  matter.  That  too  I  tried  later  without  success.  There  it  is. 

May  I  say  that  when  we  talk  about  peace  on  the  border,  etc.  I  have  been 
asked,  “Can  you  guarantee  peace  there  all  the  time?”  How  can  I  guarantee 
anything?  I  cannot  guarantee  the  behaviour  of  any  other  country.  I  cannot  give 
any  guarantee  about  the  behaviour  of  my  own  country  and  who  am  I  to  guarantee 
the  behaviour  of  other  people?  Others  will  be  in  charge  of  this  country, 
generations  come  and  go.  Things  happen.  But  I  hope  this  will  last.  All  of  us 
love  our  country  dearly,  we  love  it  not  only  because  of  many  factors  but  because 
we  think  that  it  has  tried  to  keep  up  a  certain  moral  and  ethical  outlook  in  the 
world.  That  it  has  followed.  Individuals  may  err.  But  the  broad  attitude  of  our 
policy — certainly,  I  am  not  talking  about  historical  ages,  but  certainly  since 
Mahatma  Gandhiji’s  time — has  been  not  to  do  the  wrong  thing  even  though  it 
might  appear  to  be  advantageous  to  us,  because  fundamentally  it  cannot  be 
advantageous  to  us  if  it  is  a  wrong  thing.  And  may  I  remind  this  House  of  what 
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happened  in  the  early  days  of  independence?  And  those  were  the  last  days  of 
Mahatma  Gandhiji.  When  discussing  about  our  financial  affairs  with  Pakistan, 
there  was  a  long  list  of  matters  to  be  discussed  and  decided.  One  item  on  the 
list  was  about  certain  balances  to  be  divided.  At  one  of  the  conferences  held,  it 
was  in  regard  to  this  first  item  that  a  temporary,  provisional  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  under  which  we  had  to  give  Rs  50  crores  to  Pakistan,  but  under 
some  other  head,  they  had  to  give  us  much,  a  great  deal.  But  the  discussions 
did  not  continue  then;  they  were  postponed  to  a  later  day.  Our  whole  approach 
to  this  matter  was  that  we  would  go  through  all  this  and  in  the  balance,  whoever 
owed  money  to  the  other  party  would  pay  up.  While  this  was  happening,  about 
that  time,  there  was  the  invasion  of  Kashmir  by  the  raiders  who  were  supplied 
with  arms  and  buses  and  all  that  by  Pakistan.  And  that  created  a  tremendous 
reaction  in  India,  an  angry  reaction.  That  was  the  background.  Pakistan  claimed 
those  Rs  50  crores,  which  we  had  agreed  to,  but  agreed  only  in  the  sense  that 
one  item  of  the  agreement  had  been  decided  on  and  many  still  remained,  tied  up 
with  it,  to  be  disposed  of.  None  of  us  was  in  a  position  to  agree  that  that 
amount  should  be  paid  outright  when  there  were  other  items  in  respect  of 
which  they  were  to  pay.  None  of  us,  when  we  discussed  this  issue  in  the 
Cabinet  ever  thought  that  there  could  be  another  answer  to  the  issue  of  our 
paying  them  Rs  50  crores.  We  said  that  that  was  only  part  of  the  agenda  and 
that  when  the  whole  was  finished,  we  would  pay  the  sum.  No  doubt  in  our 
mind  there  was  this  other  factor  that  Pakistan  through  the  raiders  and  others 
was  waging  war  against  us.  Are  we  going  to  present  them  that  money  to  fight 
us?  Rs.  50  crores — a  tidy  sum.  Well,  that  is  how  we  felt  being  ordinary  fallible 
mortals.  But  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  heard  of  it,  he  was  much  upset  and  said: 
“You  have  given  your  word;  do  not  find  excuses  to  break  it;  pay  them  the  Rs 
50  crores  even  if  they  use  them  against  you  in  Kashmir  or  anywhere;  your 
word  given  on  behalf  of  India  is  more  important  than  anything  else.  ''  Natur  ally, 
under  his  advice  we  paid  the  Rs  50  crores,  and  I  should  imagine  that  that  was 
perhaps  almost  a  unique  example  in  history  anywhere,  that  we  paid  this  money 
to  a  country  that  was  fighting  us  in  the  battlefield  at  that  time,  that  we  supplied 
the  sinews  of  war  to  them  to  do  the  fighting,  when  really  it  was  a  very  much 
arguable  case  that  a  settlement  had  not  been  arrived  at.  Only  item  No.  1  on  the 
agenda  had  been  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  There  were  ten  more  items  in 
which  they  owed  us  money  and  which  were  not  taken  up  till  then.  A  few  of  us 
were  capable  of  living  up  to  that  high  standard  but  certainly  something  of  it,  I 
hope,  still  clings  to  our  minds  and  hearts.  Even  so,  presumably  we  are  more  or 
less  practical  politicians  and  we  have  to  consider  all  these  matters  from  the 
strictly  practical  point  of  view  and  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  we  have  done 
so,  we  have  tried  to  do  so  and  I  believe  we  did  the  right  thing.  I  have  ventured 
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to  place  all  these  matters  in  the  hope  that  the  House  will  also  agree. 

Thank  you. 

Shah  Mohamad  Umair:99  Sir,  admittedly  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  historical 
greatness  of  India  that  her  words  are  going  to  be  kept  up;  they  are  not  only 
going  to  be  kept  up  but  are  going  to  be  given  concrete  shape  by  amending 
our  Constitution  for  that  purpose. 

Deputy  Chairman  :  No  speech,  Mr.  Umair. 

Shah  Mohamad  Umair  :  No  speech.  Sir,  but  I  seek  a  clarification.  Now  no 
Government  of  India  will  be  able  to  undo  this  agreement  which  is  going  to 
be  covered  by  an  Act  today.  Now  may  I  ask  one  word?  Because  Pakistan 
has  got  no  Constitution  and  the  agreement  is  now  going  to  be  made  with 
the  President  of  Pakistan . 

Deputy  Chairman  :  Order,  order. 

Shah  Mohamad  Umair  : . . . .  When  their  any  future  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  be  able  to  keep  alive  this  Agreement  for  all  time  to  come  and  honour  it, 
which  India  will  have  to  under  her  Constitution  which  is  being  amended 
today? 


[After  this  voting  took  place.] 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Mr.  Deputy  Chairman,  this  morning  there  was  the  debate 
in  this  House  and  also  in  the  afternoon.  Yesterday  we  spoke  from  this  side 
of  the  House,  not  because  we  had  a  complaint  against  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  that  there  should  be  good  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  We  have  never  said  that  there  should  not  be  good  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  In  fact,  we  have  always  advocated  that  our  relations 
should  improve,  that  every  constructive  step  should  be  taken  in  that  direction. 
Therefore,  that  is  not  at  all  a  point  the  Prime  Minister  needs  answer  very 
much.  It  is  common  ground  between  all  progressive  forces  in  this  country. 
But  the  question  before  us  and  the  country  is  whether  even  in  the  context 
of  that  broad  agreement  called  the  Nehru-Noon  Pact,  that  particular 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  regard  to  Berubari  was  done  in  a  responsible 
manner  of  whether  it  did  not  contain  a  very  serious  blunder  and  mistake. 
We  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  our  speeches  and  in  the  debates  in  both  the 
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Houses  that  a  serious  mistake  which  had  arisen  out  of  gross  and  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  some  people  had  crept  into  that  Agreement  and  to 
that  extent  it  vitiated  it.  We  demanded  that  the  Government,  first  of  all, 
should  have  set  about  dealing  with  this  matter  with  more  circumspection 
and  proper  understanding  of  the  situation,  with  clear  knowledge  of  the 
human  and  other  elements  in  this  matter.  We  pointed  out  in  this  House 
these  things.  But  nothing  was  done.  It  was  an  act  of  gross  negligence.  We 
do  not  know  even  today  who  was  responsible  for  it.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
tell  us  that  it  was  due  to  the  Radcliffe  Award  or  some  such  thing.  We  know 
the  Partition  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  bad  things.  But  the  question  was 
whether  those  people  who  were  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating  with  the  Pakistan  authorities  acted  as  reasonable  men,  whether 
they  acted  as  persons  with  commonsense,  acted  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
case,  or  whether  they  acted  in  clear  defiance  of  realities  in  arrogance  and 
insolence.  That  is  the  question.  No  answer  has  been  forthcoming  even 
from  the  Prime  Minister. 

Another  point  is,  when  the  mistake  was  committed  we  in  this  House 
and  the  other  House  took  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  beginning  of  1959, 
to  point  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Government,  “Here  in  your 
Agreement,  you  have  committed  an  error.  You  should  take  steps  to  rectify 
it.  You  should  take  this  up  with  the  Pakistan  authorities  so  that  things  could 
be  re-discussed  and  the  matter  could  be  rearranged.  After  all,  this  is  not 
something  strange  in  international  relations.  When  such  things  happen,  it 
does  happen  that  one  of  the  two  parties  takes  it  up  with  the  other  party  in 
all  honour  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  modification.’'  But  nothing  was 
done.  Nothing  was  done  for  one  year  and  a  half.  That  is  my  complaint 
here.  And  then,  instead  of  doing  that,  the  Government  stuck  to  their  position. 
How  many  times  did  we  raise  this  here?  How  many  times  did  we  do  it?  But 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Government  said,  “We 
shall  implement  this  thing”,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nobody  was 
questioning  the  right  of  the  Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  Nobody  was 
asking  the  Government  to  dishonour  the  country’s  agreement.  In  all  humility 
we  pointed  out  that  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  containing  an  element 
of  material  mistake  and  Government  should  have  paid  heed  to  that 
submission.  The  Pakistan  authorities  would  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
mistake.  Whether  they  would  have  accepted  our  suggestion  or  contention 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  But  then  there  is  the  world  opinion.  There  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  not  only  of  this  country,  but  also  of  Pakistan.  For 
instance,  you  could  have  made  the  world  see  that  here  was  an  agreement 
entered  into  in  all  good  faith  with  a  view  to  improving  the  relations  between 
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two  countries  which  contained  certain — due  to  inadvertence  or  somehow — 
element  of  material  and  serious  mistake  and,  therefore,  this  Government 
was  approaching  the  other  contracting  party  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  mistake  remedied.  Would  the  world  have  blamed  you?  Would  the 
world  have  called  you  unreasonable?  No  reasonable  man  behaves  in  an 
unreasonable  manner.  This  is  the  reasonable  thing  that  any  country  would 
have  done  in  such  a  situation.  But  that  was  not  done.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Attorney- General  was  briefed  by  the  mighty  Government  of  India  in  order 
to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  plead  the  same  mistaken  case 
again  and  again,  telling  Pakistan  and  others  that  everything  was  all  right, 
that  what  had  happened  was  all  right.  We  stuck  to  it  and  we  weakened  our 
position.  We  gave  up  the  position  that  we  could  have  taken  at  least  during 
this  year,  1959  and  1960,  in  the  earliest  part.  That  was  not  done.  Are  we 
not  entitled  to  ask  the  Government  this  question?  The  Prime  Minister  says 
he  did  not  know  the  human  element  of  it.  When  did  he  know  about  it?  And 
if  he  knew  about  it  earlier,  why  did  he  not  take  it  up  much  earlier,  not  in 
November  this  year,  but  much  earlier,  with  the  Pakistan  authorities?  Are 
we  not  entitled  to  ask  the  great  Government  of  India  how  this  mistake 
came  about?  What  did  you  do  after  the  mistake  was  detected?  That  is  not 
challenging  the  Prime  Minister’s  right  or  prestige.  That  is  not  challenging 
the  country  or  the  State’s  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  a  treaty  with 
other  countries.  This  is  only  pointing  out  a  mistake  to  a  party  which  had 
been  a  party  to  the  mistake  also.  Pakistan  did  nothing.  That  is  how  things 
are  happening. 

And  now,  we  made  so  many  points  here,  but  nothing  has  been  said. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  constitutional  and  political  responsibility  we  know. 
But  what  about  the  officers?  What  about  the  officers  of  the  Government 
of  India,  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  West  Bengal?  I  do  not  speak 
for  Bengal  or  any  other  state  here.  I  speak  for  India  in  this  forum.  What 
has  happened?  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  properly  guide  the  Government  in 
this  matter?  They  did  not  do  so.  And  what  did  the  Prime  Minister  do?  As  he 
always  does,  he  relied  on  his  steel  frame,  the  civil  service,  the  infallible 
creatures.  They  can  commit  no  mistake  whatsoever,  like  the  King  of 
England.  Just  as  the  King  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  also  our  civil 
servants  can  do  no  wrong.  He  proceeded  on  that  assumption.  And  we 
have  been  landed  into  this  today.  We  should  have  some  explanation.  At 
least  for  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  some 
explanation  should  be  given.  Who  committed  the  mistake?  Nothing  is  said, 
and  they  have  completely  by-passed  our  suggestion.  Sir,  is  this  right?  Today 
the  Congress  Party  has  a  huge  majority,  a  formidable  majority,  I  know  and 
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I  know  that  they  can  get  this  passed.  But  tomorrow  you  may  not  have 
such  a  stalwart  as  the  present  Prime  Minister.  There  may  be  some  lesser 
person  occupying  that  position.  Then  what  would  happen?  What  would 
have  happened?  Your  own  Government  would  have  been  tottering.  That  is 
why  I  say,  take  care  of  yourself  before  it  is  too  late.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is 
not  going  to  live  for  centuries.  Understand  the  position.  You  have  voted 
today  and  you  have  defeated  us.  You  should  be  satisfied  and  have  a  little 
patience  to  listen. 

Our  complaint  is  not  on  general  things.  We  have  never  criticised  the 
Government  as  far  as  the  broad  approach  is  concerned  because  a  non- 
communal  approach  towards  Pakistan  has  been  good.  It  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  no  matter  what  provocations  come  in  the  way.  You  should 
have  a  settlement  with  that  country,  and  that  is  agreed  but  here  gross 
negligence  has  taken  place  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  given  any 
explanation  as  to  how  it  happened.  Somebody  said  that  West  Bengal  should 
have  been  consulted.  Well,  it  is  good;  it  is  your  own  constituent  state  but  I 
need  not  go  into  all  that  here.  The  constituent  states  of  the  Indian  Republic 
and  the  Central  Government  are  here  directly  concerned  and  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  every  step  you  take  is  in  consonance  with  facts,  is  in  consonance 
with  the  reality.  Even  that  was  not  done  and  ex  cathedra  from  the  South 
Block  of  the  Secretariat  it  was  laid  down,  “Well,  Berubari  must  go.  We 
have  decided.  Let  it  goT  That  is  the  position.  Is  it  right?  It  is  a  thing  which 
spells  not  well  for  the  country.  That  is  why  we  have  opposed  this  Bill,  Sir. 
Yesterday,  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  about  the  refugees.  He  said  that 
he  sympathised  with  them  a  lot.  Human  compassion  is  roused  when  we 
speak  of  these  people  who  are  about  to  be  uprooted  for  the  second  time 
but  what  he  said  again  is  not  based  on  clear  understanding  of  the  position. 
He  said  that  when  the  territories  go  over  to  Pakistan,  they,  the  people, 
should  remain  there.  They  can  sell  their  property  and  they  can  come  from 
there.  The  Prime  Minister  of  India  should  know  better  than  anybody  else 
that  from  Pakistan  people  cannot  come  away  selling  properties  in  this 
manner.  It  is  Pakistan  property — they  would  be  property  of  the  private 
parties,  of  course,  but  subject  to  Pakistani  laws  regarding  wealth,  export 
and  so  on.  Why  then  such  things  are  said  which  are  unreal  even  at  this  late 
hour?  I  understand  the  whole  thing  being  done  before  transfer  takes  place. 
He  advises  them  to  go  to  Pakistan,  sell  their  property,  collect  the  money, 
take  a  permit  and  then  he  says  that  we  shall  give  them  visas  for  coming  to 
India.  Sir,  what  are  we  talking  about?  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  a  picnic?  We 
know  that  people  who  have  got  ample  properties  in  Pakistan  cannot  bring 
more  than  Rs  50.  The  Pakistan  Government  does  not  allow  it.  What  the 
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Prime  Minister  should  have  told  us  is  the  plan  of  rehabilitation  of  the  six 
thousand  people.  Doors  are  wide  open.  Many  of  them  come  through  the 
doors  only  to  walk  out  through  another  door  into  poverty  and  sorrow. 
Many  have  come  from  East  Bengal  that  way.  Even  today  the  Prime  Minister 
did  not  tell  us  anything  about  this.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed  many 
good  sentiments  about  things  in  Congo  and  all  that.  We  share  those  with 
him.  We  are  alive  in  this  world  and  there  is  no  dispute,  no  issue  to  quarrel 
about  on  this.  Why  do  you  join  issue  where  there  is  no  difference?  Why 
bring  in  the  other  things,  things  which  are  not  an  issue  today?  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  support  good  relations  with  Pakistan.  Anyway,  Sir,  I  do 
not  know  how  things  would  proceed  but  might  I  make  a  suggestion  at  the 
last  hour?  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  relates  to  the  sphere  of  diplomacy 
or  statesmanship  but  certainly  it  relates  to  the  sphere  of  human  compassion 
and  consideration  and  on  that  basis  we  could  discuss  it.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  the  Government  of  India  to  see  whether  any  reconsideration  is  not 
possible  over  this  matter?  I  am  not  saying  change  it  unilaterally,  but  is  it  not 
possible  for  the  Government,  on  the  ground  of  human  compassion — I  am 
not  talking  about  this  4 !4  square  miles  but  on  human  considerations — to 
approach  the  Pakistan  authorities  and  ask  them  to  reconsider  this  matter? 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  by  what  diplomatic  channel,  by  writing 
what  sort  of  notes  but  the  appeal  of  humanity  is  something  which 
transgresses  all  diplomacy.  Even  after  the  Bill  is  passed,  I  want  the 
Government  to  make  a  dignified  effort  in  order  to  see  that  the  wrong  is 
remedied  and  the  poor  people,  the  six  thousand  of  them,  men,  woman  and 
children,  are  not  uprooted  from  the  soil  and  not  made  to  become  again 
refugees. 

Thank  you,  Sir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  reply  but  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  having  done  less  than  justice  to  himself  in  what  he  has 
just  said,  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  to  clear  up  a  certain  confusion  he  might 
have  created  in  some  peoples’  minds. 

First  of  all,  he  grew  eloquent  about  the  one  and  a  half  years  that  we  sat  in 
the  South  Block.  Well,  this  one  and  half  years  has  to  be  reduced  by  one  year 
when  this  matter  was  with  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  a  big  period  taken  off 
from  that  long  period.  While  it  was  being  considered,  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  for  us  to  do  anything  about  it  or  to  address  Pakistan  on  this  subject. 
After  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  opinion  on  the  15th  March  of  this  year,  it 
took  us  a  month,  six  weeks  or  two  months  not  only  to  read  it  but  to  consult  our 
legal  advisers  and  others  in  regard  to  it.  It  was  after  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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that  we  did  on  an  official  level  broach  this  question  to  Pakistan,  about  the 
possibility  of  some  variation  in  this  agreement  so  that  instead  of  Berubari  some 
other  equally  big  tract  of  territory  could  be  taken  by  them.  This  kind  of  thing 
takes  time.  It  was  an  informal  official  approach  but  it  did  not  yield  results. 
Finally,  as  I  think  I  said  in  the  House  yesterday,  I  myself  saw  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Pakistan  and  requested  him  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
President  of  Pakistan  which  he  did.  The  response  was  not  only  not  favourable 
but  rigidly  unfavourable,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  In  those  circumstances,  I  felt 
there  was  little  more  to  be  done  by  us  and  about  what  Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta  has 
said  about  our  approaching  them  again  after  all  that  has  happened  seems  to  be 
something  that  would  not  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta  sort  of  hinted  that  people  in  the  South  Block,  meaning 
the  External  Affairs  Ministry  apparently,  during  this  period  of  a  year  and  half  or 
more  had  sat  in  their  offices  chanting  “Berubari  must  goV  Well,  I  do  not  know; 
that  may  be  the  habit  of  hon.  Member’s  friends.  We  do  a  little  more  solid  work. 
Then  he  talked  about  my  ignorance  of  the  refugee  problem  in  Bengal,  that  is  to 
say,  about  my  expecting  the  refugees  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
etc.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  it;  I  know  very  well  the  great  difficulties 
that  the  refugees  have  had  in  this  matter  coming  from  East  Bengal.  And  I 
cannot  guarantee  what  will  happen  in  Berubari  but  the  two  are  different;  that  is, 
in  East  Bengal  people  lived  under  pressures,  under  difficult  conditions  and 
often  left  in  a  hurry.  All  I  say  is,  we  should  not  do  anything  in  a  hurry.  Nobody 
would  be  injured  by  not  acting  in  any  panic  but  we  should,  by  acting  deliberately, 
with  determination  and  at  every  attempt  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  try 
to  get  the  best  terms  possible.  I  do  not  guarantee  what  they  will  get;  they  will 
certainly  get  something.  For  instance,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  their 
movables  they  can  easily  bring  over. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  No;  not  allowed  these  days. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  referring  at  the  moment  to  what  probably  the  hon. 
Member  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  referring  to  that,  I  am  saying  that  this  may  very 
well  be  a  matter  for  us  to  deal  with  Pakistan  to  see  that  this  is  done  in  this  way; 
that  is,  it  should  be  done  in  an  orderly  way,  in  a  determined  way,  in  a  decided 
way.  After  all,  we  may  have  to  deal  here  at  the  most  with  1,000  families.  Now, 
this  Bill  is  being  passed  by  Parliament.  The  next  step  for  us  is  to  demarcate  not 
only  Berubari  but  wherever  these  changes  are  taking  place.  The  others  are 
relatively  simple  but  even  so  it  takes  time,  even  in  the  other  places.  In  Punjab  it 
is  almost  ready  but  even  so  it  will  take  two  weeks  or  whatever  that  may  be. 
Maybe,  in  Berubari  it  may  take — I  do  not  know — two  months  or  three  months 
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more  or  less.  It  will  take  some  time.  It  is  only  after  that  is  done,  by  consent  of 
the  two  Governments  concerned  that  the  appointed  day  is  fixed.  There  is  no 
appointed  day  which  is  mentioned  here.  It  is  only  fixed  after  the  demarcation  is 
over.  During  all  these  processes,  when  demarcation  takes  place  and  later  when 
we  have  to  fix  the  appointed  day,  these  matters  can  be  considered  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  how  those  people  who 
wish  to  leave  Berubari  should  leave,  what  facilities  should  be  given  to  them, 
etc.  I  do  not  guarantee  anything;  I  promise  nothing,  but  I  say  it  is  a  different 
case  and  it  does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  about  in  an  orderly  way 
and  with  as  little  as  possible  loss  to  those  concerned. 


205.  To  Daniel  Gomes:  People  in  Berubari100 

December  29,  1960 

Dear  Mr  Gomes, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  28th  December  which  I  have  received  today 
and  which  I  have  read  with  interest. 

So  far  as  Berubari  is  concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  now,  as  I  had 
none  previously,  that  the  agreement  we  made  with  Pakistan,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  a  good  one  for  India.  From  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  Berubari  itself, 
it  was  a  fair  deal  because  of  the  chance  of  our  losing  the  whole  of  Berubari 
otherwise.  From  the  point  of  view  of  West  Bengal,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  we  have  gained  in  regard  to  a  very  important  area,  namely,  Hilli. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  transfer  of  some  territories  in  the  Punjab,  over 
two  thousand  persons,  Indian  nationals,  are  in  the  territory  which  is  being 
transferred  to  Pakistan.  Nevertheless,  the  Punjab  Government  agreed  willingly 
to  this  transfer  together  with  others  somewhat  in  their  favour  and  are  actually 
proposing  to  celebrate  this  agreement  in  some  way  or  other. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  families  in  Berubari,  which  might  go  up  to  one 
thousand  or  may  be  considerably  less,  would  be  affected  by  this  transfer.  Even 
so,  I  hope  arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  come  over  to 
India  to  bring  their  assets.  We  shall,  of  course,  help  them  if  they  come  over. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


100.  Letter  a  resident  of  44  A,  Syed  Amir  All  Avenue,  P.O.  Bark  Circus,  Calcutta-17. 
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206.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Exchange  of  Territories  in 
Punjab101 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  this  matter102  and  consulted  not  only  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,103  but  also  the  Home  Minister.  We  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
not  be  desirable  to  make  too  much  of  a  fuss  about  this  transfer  in  the  Punjab. 
The  State  Government  can,  of  course,  do  what  they  wish  in  this  matter.  But, 
for  a  Central  Minister  to  go  there  especially  and,  later,  to  proceed  for  some 
celebrations  or  functions  to  Lahore,  would  be  drawing  too  much  attention  to 
this  business. 

2.  In  view  of  the  Berubari  agitation  and  other  aspects  of  these  questions, 
we  feel  that  we  should  not  do  anything  which  might  be  criticised. 

3.  You  might,  therefore,  write  to  the  Punjab  Government  that  they  are 
welcome  to  organise  this  transfer  or  any  celebration  as  they  like,  but  we  feel  it 
will  not  be  desirable  for  a  Central  Minister  to  go  especially  to  participate  in 
these  celebrations. 

4.  You  might  also  explain  (orally)  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  Pakistan 
that  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  this  function.  You 
may  tell  him  that  he  appreciates  the  wish  of  the  Pakistan  Government  to  invite 
him  but,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  go. 


207.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Exchange  of  Territories104 


December  30,  1960 


My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

On  giving  further  thought  to  the  question  of  your  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  to  go  to  the  Wagah  border  on  the  occasion  of  the  exchange 
of  territories,  I  thought  this  would  not  be  proper.  We  have  told  the  Pakistan 
High  Commissioner  accordingly. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[  Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


101 .  Note  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  29  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  4(5)-Pak-EH/ 
60,  pp.  39-40/Note. 

102.  See  Appendix  59. 

103.  The  Umon  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel. 

104.  Letter  to  the  Munster  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel. 
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(b)  Pakistan  General 

208.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Reported  Pakistani  Raid105 

Speaker:106  I  have  received  notice  of  an  adjournment  motion,  and  also  a 
calling-attention-notice  relating  to  the  same  matter  from  Shri  S.  M. 
Banerjee,107  which  reads  thus: 

“Reported  raid  by  armed  Pakistanis  into  the  Indian  village  Bhairabnagar108 
near  Silchar  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  girl  and  injuries  to  three  others.” 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  statement  to  make?  I  have  taken  it  up  with  the 
calling- attention  notice.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  in  possession  of  facts,  let 
him  state  them;  otherwise,  let  him  do  so  tomorrow. 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  (G.B.  Pant):  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  detailed 
information  is  not  available,  and  I  think  that  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable 
to  give  time  for  ascertaining  the  facts,  and  if  necessary,  a  statement  can  be 
made  in  the  House  after  receipt  of  full  facts. 

So  far  as  the  notice  for  adjournment  goes  it  is  hardly  a  question  for  an 
adjournment  motion. 

Speaker:  I  have  treated  it  as  a  calling- attention  notice.  The  hon.  Member 
has  also  tabled  a  calling-attention  notice,  and  I  have  allowed  the  calling- 
attention  notice  now. 

G.  B.  Pant:  If  that  is  admitted  by  you,  then  the  necessary  statement  will  be 
made. 

S.M.  Banerjee:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  come  now. 

Speaker:  There  is  an  adjournment  motion  relating  to  the  incident  near  Silchar. 
There  is  also  a  calling-attention  notice  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  allowed 
the  calling- attention  notice,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  in  possession 
of  facts,  he  may  state  them,  or  he  may  take  time  till  tomorrow. 


105.  Calling  Attention,  7  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVHI,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4331-4333. 

106.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

107.  Independent,  from  Kanpur,  UP. 

108.  However,  it  appears  as  Bhairabpur  in  newspaper  accounts.  See  also  item  54. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  We 
are  not  in  full  possession  of  facts,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  be  in 
full  possession  of  facts  tomorrow.  Such  information  as  we  have  got  is  that  this 
is  a  case  of  armed  dacoity  across  the  border.  Some  armed  dacoits  came  and 
did  this,  but  we  are  enquiring  further  into  the  matter,  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
any  fuller  account,  I  shall  place  it  before  the  House. 

Hem  Barua:109  Since  the  adjournment  motion  is  in  my  name,  may  I  make  a 
submission?  We  would  like  to  know  from  the  Prime  Minister  what  steps 
he  has  taken  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  people  of  those  areas  in  the 
border,  especially  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  border,  the 
areas  which  are  populated.  Whenever  President  Ayub  Khan  makes  a 
statement — he  made  a  statement  in  Dacca  recently  where  he  accused  in  a 
very  mild  way.  India's  intentions  and  all  that — there  is  some  sort  of  raid 
somewhere  and  these  things  are  all  connected.  That  is  why  we  would 
request  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  a  fuller  statement  about  all  the 
implications  of  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  security  of  life  and 
property  in  the  border  now  for  some  time  past,  but  of  course,  I  cannot  give  a 
guarantee  when  a  robber  or  thief  functions.  Even  internally,  in  India,  in  areas 
of  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan,  one  reads  in  the  newspapers  about  gangs  of 
armed  dacoits.  That  is  a  thing,  of  course,  which  should  be  stopped,  naturally. 
But  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  hon.  Member  wants.  I  say,  that  conditions  in 
the  border  have  been  fairly  secure  in  regard  to  life  and  property. 

Speaker:  I  am  not  giving  my  consent  to  the  adjournment  motion.  I  am 
adjourning  the  calling- attention  notice,  and  it  will  stand  over  till  Friday. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  soon  as  I  receive  any  news,  I  shall  come  and  inform  the 
House. 

Speaker:  Then,  it  will  provisionally  stand  over  till  Monday  next. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:110  You  have  not  mentioned  my  calling-attention  notice. 
There  have  been  massacres  of  Muslims,  in  Firozabad,  and  Muslims  have 
been  suffering  there. 


109.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

110.  Independent,  from  Mathura,  UP. 
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Speaker:  I  have  not  given  my  consent.  I  shall  look  into  it. 


209.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Arrival  of  Hindus  from  East 
Pakistan111 

WT  ^T  :112 
3RT  :lls 

qqT  qRFR#  m  qRFT  qft  sgqT  q^*t  1%  : 

(q?)  1  FT#,  1960  %  1  1960  qR  1jff  UlRbWIH  FT  fF?  RTF! 

«KO  %  fvFf  3TFT, 

(n)  %  ft  snqqq  qtqqt  %  M  rr  hm  w  seft  rr  #  %; 

(it)  Fft  Rqfsr  #  ft* ft  mft>RH  #q  qft? 

qRRqft  FTSTT  %%f^T3F-^FFT  qft  %R)  : 

(qi)  RTF  F3TK,  RR  #,  ?5RTR%  I 

(r)  ft£  ft  qFjt :  q^n  ft  m  %  ftr  qqR-qq  (rtf^r  qRftftdq)  ^rrft 
q  ftft  Rft,  faqR  FT^  ft)  RR  ftft  RFp  ftft  (qqftftfc)  RSIR  ftqjq 

ft  I  qft  3R  ftRT  RTF  1 3RWT  qftf  qqRT  ftq  >311%  ?ftft  I  ^F1  q? ft)  4lft)RH 
TlFTiR  q^  Kiq  <iftl  ft>9l  Rift  ft)  q?  ftft  6Mlft  ftqT  qft  fftqft  ft  ft  qft  R<ci 
sift  qft  fr  ft  q  ft  i  ft  mlftwn  hm  qq  sir  wi  ft  qftRiFii’  qft  ftft  fen 
#  t  fftt  ijq  qrfftRR  ft  qT?f  3RFRqq>  Ft#  %  #4  RJRT  qqft  t,  fftftqqq 

FqFffa  Rfftqqfftft  qft  ft#  #  qqfqft  qft  ftft  Fiqq  RR  fftqRT  RRT  ft  fftqft  FT 
fqqq  qr  RR-mfft>wn  qqftf  qq  frr  fTrt  %  i 
(q)  qft  4  q^f  i 

[Translation  begins: 

Padam  Dev:114 


111.  Written  answers,  21  December  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-  23  December 
1960,  cols  6729-30. 

112.  Congress,  from  Chamba,  Himachal  Pradesh. 

113.  Diwan  Chand  Sharma,  Congress,  from  Gurdaspur,  Punjab. 

114.  See  fn  1 12  m  this  section. 
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D  C  Sharma:115 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  kindly  inform  us: 

(a)  How  many  Hindus  have  come  from  East  Pakistan  to  India  to  settle 
down  between  1  January  1960  to  1  December  1960? 

(b)  What  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to  stop  this 
influx? 

(c)  How  many  Hindus  have  gone  back  to  Pakistan  during  this  period? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  : 

(a)  8791. 

(b)  There  are  two  aspects  to  this.  First  of  all,  no  migration  certificates 
may  be  issued  except  when  there  is  some  compassionate  ground  present.  That 
is  what  is  being  done  now.  Two,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  may  be  persuaded 
to  create  conditions  such  that  people  may  not  want  to  migrate  to  India.  We  are 
constantly  drawing  the  attention  of  Pakistan  Government  to  those  difficulties 
that  the  minority  communities  are  facing  in  East  Pakistan,  especially  that  of  the 
local  officials  to  their  actions  whereby  the  agreements  between  India  and  Pakistan 
are  broken. 

(c)  None. 

Translation  ends] 


(c)  China 


210.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Chou  En-lai’s  Charges116 

Maheswar  Naik: 117  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  credited  to  the 
Chinese  Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  a  television  interview  in  Britain 
wherein  accusations  have  been  made  that  India  is  working  not  only  “to 
hold  on  to  a  big  piece  of  territory  which  belonged  to  China"  but  also  “to 
have  brought  up  new  territorial  demands  against  China"; 

(b)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  Premier  has  accused  India,  as 
reported  by  the  same  source,  of  provoking  armed  clashes  on  the  border; 
and 


115.  See  fn  1 1 3  in  this  section. 

1 16.  Oral  answers,  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  547-549. 

117.  Congress,  from  Onssa. 
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(c)  what  action  Government  propose  to  take  to  counteract  such 
mischievous  propaganda  by  China  in  foreign  countries?118 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Government  are  aware  of  the  Chinese  Premier’s  statement,  as  reported  in 
the  Press. 

(c)  Government  have  made  and  continue  to  make  use  of  all  available  media 
of  information  to  emphasise  the  Indian  point  of  view  and  the  strength  of 
the  Indian  case. 

Maheswar  Naik:  May  I  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  similar  report  published  in  yesterday’s  papers  that  one 
British  journalist  recently  returned  from  Peking  has  also  accused  India  of 
precipitating  a  cold  war  between  the  two  countries?  Is  this  a  fact? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  did  not  see  that  brief  report  but  this  gentleman  saw  me 
about  two  weeks  ago,  or  thereabouts,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
China  and  his  talks  with  various  leaders  there.  I  listened  to  it.  That  is  all  that 
happened.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  with  a  journalist  about  what  he 
writes  or  says. 

Maheswar  Naik:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  mischievous  propaganda 
from  the  Chinese  sources  is  likely  to  tell  upon  the  good  name,  the  fair 
name,  of  India,  what  is  the  Government  doing  to  counteract  or  repudiate 
such  statements  abroad? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  has  just  been  answered,  Sir.  The  Chinese  Government 
presumably  gives  expression  to  its  own  view  of  this  matter  from  time  to  time. 
We  cannot  prevent  that  from  happening.  We  give  expression,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  our  view  and  explain  that  to  other  countries. 

Jaswant  Singh:119  In  such  matters  do  we  lodge  protests  also  or  do  we  just 
keep  quite? 


118.  See  press  reports  of  Chou  En-lai’s  BBC  interview  telecast  of  3  November  1960,  The 
Hindustan  Times ,  5  November  1960,  p.  12,  cols  4-5;  The  Times  of  India,  5  November 
1960,  pp.  1  and  7. 

119.  Independent,  from  Rajasthan. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  To  whom? 

Jaswant  Singh:  To  the  Chinese  Government.  When  some  Chinese  sources 
make  accusations  against  our  country,  then  do  we  lodge  protests  or  do  we 
just  keep  quiet? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  do  we  protest  about,  may  I  ask? 

Jaswant  Singh:  We  protest  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Premier  having  said 
these  things,  whether  it  is  a  fact  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  means  our  protesting  about  the  Chinese  Premier  stating 
what  his  case  is.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  we  should  protest  to  him  about  it. 
If  he  accepts  our  view,  then  the  matter  ends;  there  is  no  difficulty. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy: 120  Today’s  papers  report  that  the  Chinese  have  evacuated 
Longju.  Is  there  any  truth  in  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  do  not  know,  Sir.121 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:122  May  I  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  some  important  members  of  political 
parties  are  actually  doing  propaganda  supporting  the  view  of  the  Chinese 
Premier? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir.  That  has  been  referred  to  many  times  even  in  this 
House. 


120.  Congress,  from  Mysore. 

121.  The  National  Herald  of  4  December  1960  confirmed  that  the  Chinese  had  evacuated 
Longju  on  3  December  owing  to  an  epidemic.  See  also  Appendix  5. 

122.  PSP,  from  UP. 
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211.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Russian  Maps123 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:124 
B.C.  Mullick:125 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to  Starred 
Question  No.  624  on  the  22nd  August,  1960  and  state: 

(a)  whether  any  reply  has  since  been  received  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
Government  regarding  the  question  of  showing  in  Russian  maps  large 
parts  of  Indian  territory  in  China;  and 

(b)  if  not,  whether  any  reminder  has  been  sent  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Government? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  No,  Sir. 

(b)  Yes,  Sir. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  May  I  know  whether  we  have  requested  the  Russian 
Government  to  show  these  areas  at  least  as  disputed  areas  till  the  question 
is  finally  solved  with  the  Chinese  Authorities? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  We 
have  pointed  out  all  this  matter  to  them  and  we  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
them.  And  they  have  said  they  will  consider  it.  We  cannot  go  on  bringing 
pressure  on  a  foreign  Government  as  to  how  they  should  issue  their  publications. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  wants  to  know  whether  in  this  form  it  has 
been  brought  to  their  notice — that  the  map  may  be  shown  as  disputed 
territory. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  precisely  say  in  what  form  the  discussion  took 
place.  But  obviously  this  aspect  must  have  been  also  considered. 


123.  Oral  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVHI,  28  November  -  9 
December  1960,  cols  3747-3749. 

124.  Congress,  from  Baloda  Bazar,  MP. 

125.  PSP,  from  Kendrapara,  Onssa. 
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Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  May  I  know  what  reasons  the  Government  attribute 
to  this  Russian  silence  in  not  replying  to  our  specific  questions,  in  our 
correspondence  about  it? 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  replied;  we  cannot  go  on  writing  to  the 
foreign  Government. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  many  countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  which 
have  their  atlases  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  ours  in  regards  to  India’s 
frontiers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  issue  instruction  from  here.  We  can  point  this 
out  to  them  and  we  hope  they  will  follow.  Sometimes  they  say  they  will  look 
into  the  matter  and  so  on,  and  we  go  on  drawing  their  attention  again.  But  we 
have  to  realise  that  in  independent  countries,  sometimes  the  atlases  printed  are 
by  private  firms  there;  sometimes  by  Governmental  agencies.  The  reply  from 
the  Russian  authorities  has  been  always  that  they  will  look  into  this  matter. 

A.M.  Tariq:126  May  I  request  you  to  take  up  Question  No.  698  along  with 
this? 

Speaker:  Let  me  see.  I  will  find  out.  Shri  Hem  Barua. 

Hem  Barua:12  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  has  prepared  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  map  in  preference  to  the  Indian  version,  may  I 
know  whether  the  Government  have  tried  to  ascertain  from  Soviet  Russia 
if  this  is  an  indication  of  their  tacit  approval  of  the  Chinese  cartographic 
claim  on  Indian  territory? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  a  kind  of  question  which  would  be  rather  extraordinary 
to  put  to  a  country  and  most  unwise.  This  question  of  the  Soviet  atlas  began 
before  the  present,  recent  trouble — began  in  1954,  six  years  ago.  When  the 
first  atlas  came  to  us,  we  pointed  this  out  and  since  then  we  have  been  pointing 
this  out.  It  is  obvious — at  least  I  presume  so — that  when  they  did  in  1954,  they 
copied  all  this  from  the  Chinese  atlases  without  giving  much  thought  to  it.  The 
question  was  not  one  before  them,  as  one  of  issue  between  them  at  that  time, 
and  they  have  continued  that  with  minor  variations,  because,  a  change  in  that, 
presumably  they  thought,  would  not  be  from  their  point  of  view  desirable,  or 


126.  Congress,  from  Srinagar,  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

127.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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will  bring  them  into  any  controversy,  whatever  the  reason  might  be;  I  cannot 
say.  Anyhow,  my  point  was  this  started  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  Question  No.  698  was  referred  to  by  Shri  A.M.  Tariq. 
It  deals  with  the  ban  on  publications  questioning  Indian  frontiers.  That  is  a 
different  matter. 


212.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Ban  on  Publications  Questioning 
Indian  Frontiers128 

A.M.  Tariq:129  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given 
to  Starred  Question  No.  918  on  the  15th  December,  1959  and  state: 

(a)  whether  the  entry  of  any  book,  periodical,  pamphlet  or  other  document 
which  contains  any  words,  signs  or  visible  representations  questioning  the 
frontiers  of  India  has  been  stopped  under  the  notification  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  on  the  26th  November,  1959; 

(b)  if  so,  the  names  of  such  publications;  and 

(c)  the  action  taken  in  the  matter? 

[The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  A  list  is  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  publications  were  either  seized  by  the  State  Governments  or  detained 
by  the  Customs  authorities.  In  some  cases  the  Customs  authorities  were 
alerted  to  prevent  the  import  of  the  publications  into  India. 

A.M.  Tariq:  May  I  know  in  what  year  these  booklets  or  pamphlets  were 
stopped  and  whether  their  entry  was  stopped  or  circulation  was  stopped? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Action  is  taken  under  the  Sea  Customs  Act.  There  is  a 
general  ban  under  the  Sea  Customs  Act  of  1878  and  this  particular 
notification  was  issued  on  26th  November,  1959. 

A.M.  Tariq:  May  I  know,  if  it  is  in  1959,  how  the  59th  edition  of  Pears 
Cyclopaedia  which  was  only  published  in  early  1960  got  entry  into 
India?  Also  may  I  know  how  this  Political  Biography  of  Nehru,  written  by 

128.  Oral  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVm,  28  November  -  9 
December  1960,  cols  3767-3770. 

129.  Congress,  from  Srinagar,  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
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Michael  Brecher,  which  was  published  in  1959,130  and  then,  very  lately,  the 
History  of  Gen.  Thimayya131  got  entry  into  this  country? 

Speaker:  These  are  details.  How  does  he  expect  the  hon.  Minister  to  say? 

A.M.  Tariq:  These  are  important  questions.  According  to  this  order,  no 
such  book  can  enter  India.  How  is  this  Pears  Cyclopaedia ,  latest  59th 
edition,  circulated? 

Speaker:  There  are  hundreds  of  publications.  These  are  individual  cases. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  It  is 
obviously — I  feel  so — not  desirable  to  take  steps  because  there  is  some  minor 
divergence  in  a  map  anywhere.  There  are  all  kinds  of  books  coming  from  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  pounce  upon  every  book  and  look  into  everything,  there 
is  some  deviation  or  divergence.  It  is  neither  becoming  nor  helpful.  The  main 
aim  is,  if  these  are  used  for  propagandist  activities,  we  try  to  stop  them. 

A.M.  Tariq:  May  I  draw  the  hon.  Prime  Minister’s  attention  to  the  very 
important  book,  that  is,  Political  Biography  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  written 
by  the  world-famous  writer,  Michael  Brecher.  This  book  was  edited  after 
he  consulted  leaders  of  India  and  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  In  that 
book  he  has  shown  Kashmir  as  disputed  territory.  May  I  know  what  action 
Government  of  India  have  taken? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  None.  We  do  not  intend  to.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  book  like 
that,  we  may  not  like  what  he  has  written  or  what  he  may  depict  in  a  map.  I 
think  that  in  all  normal  practice,  it  will  be  highly  improper  for  us  to  stop  books 
or  papers  coming  that  way  because  it  does  not  agree  with  our  outlook. 

Speaker:  I  thought  the  hon.  Member  said  that  they  were  distributed  by  the 
External  Affairs  Ministry. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  so. 


130.  The  reference  is  to  Nehru  A  Political  Biography  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1959). 

131.  The  reference,  most  likely,  is  to  Humphrey  Evans,  Thimayya  of  India:  A  Soldier  s  Life 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1960).  See  also  The  Hindu ,  30  November  1960  and  The 
Times  of  India,  23  December  1960. 
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A  M.  Tariq:  I  never  said  that.  I  said  it  was  edited  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
External  Affairs  Ministry. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:132  The  statement  laid  on  the  Table  of  House  lists  a 
periodical  China  Reconstructs  which  has  been  banned  twice.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  this  periodical  is  freely  circulated  in  India  and  only  after  it  has 
reached  all  people,  the  Government  notices  that  this  is  something 
objectionable  and  then  action  is  taken.  Will  action  be  taken  to  prohibit  the 
entry  of  this  periodical  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Speaker:  How  can  this  be  done?  Shri  Thirumala  Rao.133 

Thirumala  Rao:  In  view  of  the  incorrect  map  put  in  the  Biography  of  Nehru, 
will  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  draw  his  attention  and  see  that  the  mistake 
is  corrected  when  the  second  edition  is  brought? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  shows  a  certain  part  of  India, 
namely,  Kashmir  State  or  a  part  of  it  in  a  particular  way,  as  disputed  or  what 
not.  Our  view  is  different.  He  deals  with  that  matter  in  his  book.  How  can  you 
force  him  to  do  anything  by  going  on  drawing  his  attention?  He  knows  that 
very  well. 


213.  To  S.N.  Sinha:  Raghu  Vira  on  Chinese  Aggression134 

December  8,  1960 

My  dear  Satya  Narayan, 

I  am  returning  to  you  Raghu  Vira’s  letter.135  You  might  point  out  to  him  that  the 
whole  debate  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  is  likely  to  last  about  five  or  six  hours.  It  is  for 
the  Chairman  to  decide  how  to  allot  time  to  individual  Members.  This  is  entirely 
beyond  your  domain. 

I  have  just  found  that  Raghu  Vira  has  sent  me  also  a  letter  similar  to  the  one 
he  sent  you.  Your  answer  to  him,  therefore,  will  cover  his  letter  to  me,  and  you 
might  tell  him  so.  It  is  entirely  for  the  Chairman  to  decide.  We  all  realise  the 


132.  Congress,  from  Baloda  Bazar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

133.  Congress,  from  Kakmada,  Andhra  Pradesh. 

134.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Parliamentary  Affairs. 

135.  Congress,  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  Bombay. 
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great  importance  of  Chinese  aggression.  But  that  importance  cannot  be  judged 
by  a  five  or  six  hours  speech. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


214.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Indian  Pilgrims  to  Kailash  and 
Mansarovar136 

RFT  :137  FRT  RREEEft  RF  RET%  R^f  ^§RT  RJ^t  %  : 

Of)  w  re  ferr  eteM  %  Iiere  3  ftEE  reefer  r?T  rtet  r?T? 

fa)  Erfa  #RT  RT  f^ET  R^F  Rt  3  %  FlRE  fFE%-fFE%  #ERTfa  R%? 
fa)  Efa  IfaRE  %  ERIE  3  jRE  RFR  fa  fRWI^41'  R  E^ffanfa  RE  REFIT  FEE 
RfT?  far 

(e)  EE  EfaETFRl  R  ET^ffanfa  fa  <£[  Rjfa  #  f%rr  RRT  RR  R5t%  R^  RT  3ffa 

EFfaET  fat? 


[Translation  begins: 

Question:138  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  How  many  Indians  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Kailash  and  Mansarovar  in 
Tibet  this  year  ? 

(b)  How  many  of  them  went  through  the  passes  on  the  northern  borders? 

(c)  What  kind  of  difficulties  and  discomforts  they  had  to  face  during  their 
journey  to  Tibet  ? 

(d)  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove  those  difficulties  ? 

Translation  ends] 


136.  Oral  answers,  8  December  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIH,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4500-4504. 

1 37.  By  Congress  MPs  Bhakt  Darshan,  Ram  Subhag  Singh  and  J.B.S.  Bisht. 

138.  See  fn  137  in  this  section. 
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The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  to  (d).  A  statement  is  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Statement 


Owing  to  the  advice  of  the  local  authorities  that  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
of  their  lives  Indian  pilgrims  should  not  visit  Western  Tibet,  only  36  pilgrims 
(15  from  Lipulekh,  17,  from  Kungri  Bingri  Pass  and  4  from  Mana  Pass)  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  Kailash  and  Mansarover.  The  pilgrims  continue  to  face  various 
difficulties  e.g.  absence  of  proper  Rest  Houses,  lack  of  transport  at  reasonable 
rates,  restriction  on  “Parikrama''  of  Kailash,  etc.  As  will  be  seen  from  Notes 
included  in  the  White  Papers  on  Indo-Chinese  relations,  various  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  Government 
but  these  have  not  yielded  any  result  so  far. 

rrtt r#r  :13!l  ftt  rrhst # rtfr  tst## 

FTTTTHHTfRi  rtt#r  #sfaTf#f  #  3tr%  ut#  M  1#rtt 

rtrt  r#t  hr#  HrfFR  1 1  w  rifht  f  %  #  is#tt  m#  r#  ^  hht  1##  # 

HTH  #ti FTCTTT  §3TT,  f##  #t  HTR  #?  3RTT  #TT  R#  §3TT  #  HHT  ##  3#tH##r 

#  sift  #  hf  httt  t#  h##  f#  hf  hr  3nRr#R  m,  #t#tt  sit, 

3#  %  ftt#  #  hM  <x*icid  r#  ##  ^T%tT  3#  %  3#ihi  #r 

fRH#td  f#HT  HTRT  HTfFR? 


WH  R#  HHI  ##THrH#  R#  (^HIFTdld  #FF)  :  HFT  HHT  gt  TTT^TT  %  FTHTTT 
R#  §3TT,  #1#R  FTT  W  HR  SIR  FR  f#HH  #  3#|<*|R#'  HTT  f#T#  #T  FRR  3TKfH4l' 
Hi  TTTST  H^  F1HTTT  R#  §3TT,  RHI  -sriftw  HTH  TTT^T  Ft#  %  I  3TSHH  #  FRlR  ^IT^TT  ## 
%  HF#  HR#  R1IJH  #  H1HT  I  3m  FIFTH  #  H#  I  3TRT  FR  H#  1#  3T#  HHT 

FIFTH  R#  §311  FT##  3RFFT  g#  3HHT#  #  H#  ##  #  H#  HI#  H#,  #  HF  3F#H 
HTH  t  #  TTR5T  #  R#  3TI#  %  I 


HR'  TfPT  fRF  :H0  %T  HH#H  HHH  F#R  #  #  RIFT,  FT#  f#HT  HHT 1 f#T  HTT#H 
#?###  H#  3TR#  HP#  H#  THT  Ht  ft#  #  R%#f  f#HH  H#  HTHT  R#  HTT# 
H#R  |  cRTT  1#HH  #  3#|chlR4f  %  HF  HHTHT  FR  3#IH>lR#'  R#  3#  %  HR# 
HF#  H#  TfHH  SR  HT  fHI#  §TTTf  H#  3#  %  3#T  H#  §TT#  #t  3#  ^  SIT  #  #  RF 


139.  Congress,  from  Garhwal,  UP. 

140.  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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yft  eft  fe  3few  few  #F  WEFT 

WFT  FRRH  WW  ten? 

'Jims^TKl  %5FT  :  tJIhI  gc^Hd  %  W?T  W  fer  WWFFT  fFT  WW  %  TRfe  eft  eidd 

M  %  f%  %  |d4lHH  i#  feTT  FTWFl  fej  1JF  #ftf  ift  TOT  WT  Flftt  3TR  3FR  ft 
ft^Flfeli)  wftft  IMF  ft  ft  %  %  R  Tift  ft  3TR5T 1 1  ¥*ft  WTft  IMF  ftt  lift  §TTW 
WF  few  Ffffft  #T  WR  Wlft  ftft  WFETT  Rft  wfef  fft  Wt  R  W%  ft  ftftr  FTFITF 
ft  ft  |  WT  cfft  ftf  W5#  %  %  cfft  TF  WET  I  ft  Fltft  Wf  B1FJR  ftw  wfeft  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhakt  Darshan:141  At  the  beginning  of  this  statement  it  is  mentioned  that 
owing  to  the  advice  of  the  local  authorities  that  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of 
their  lives  Indian  pilgrims  should  not  visit  Western  Tibet.  I  want  to  know  if 
of  the  36  pilgrims  who  went  on  the  pilgrimage,  was  there  any  accident,  did 
anyone  lose  their  life?  If  no  such  thing  happened,  is  it  going  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  authorities  that  since  this  fear  was  baseless,  no 
obstacles  should  be  placed  and  the  maximum  number  of  pilgrims  should 
be  invited? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  accident.  But  it  seems  strange  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Tibetan  authorities  that  there  has  been  no  untoward  incident  with  our 
pilgrims.  First  of  all.  If  there  was  an  accident,  they  would  come  to  know 
before  us.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  since  there  has  been  no  accident, 
our  pilgrims  should  be  given  complete  freedom  to  go  there. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:142  As  the  Honourable  Bhakt  Darshanji  has  said,  it  is 
stated  that  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  their  lives,  Indian  pilgrims  should 
not  visit  Western  Tibet.  Have  the  Tibetan  authorities  stated  if  the  danger  to 
their  lives  was  from  them  or  from  someone  else?  Or,  why,  of  the  36 
pilgrims  who  went  there,  one  Brahmachari  was  arrested  and  his  luggage 
confiscated? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Chinese  Government  had  told  us  that  the  condition  of 
the  roads  there  is  such  that  they  could  not  give  any  assurance  that  they  could 

141.  See  In  139  in  this  section. 

142.  See  In  140  in  this  section. 
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protect  the  lives  of  the  pilgrims.  There  could  be  accidents  and  hence  they 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  pilgrims  do  not  go  there.  We  publicised 
their  advice  here  so  that  people  may  be  aware.  We  have  not  prevented  anyone 
from  going  there  but  merely  advised  them.  If  the  Government  there  feels  there 
could  be  danger,  people  should  know  about  it. 


Translation  ends] 

Hem  Barua:143  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Indian  pilgrims  are  denied  the 
rights  of  fulfilment  of  their  religious  obligations,  may  I  know  the  reasons 
adduced  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  this?  Is  it  due  to  the  abnormal 
situation  in  Tibet  or  is  it  some  sort  of  a  mild  reprisal  against  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  about  the  right  of  people  to  travel  in 
other  countries. 

Hem  Barua:  Under  the  agreement  of  1954. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  absolute  right.  There  may  be  disease  which 
prevents  it.  Hundred  and  one  things  may  occur.  There  may  be  troubled 
conditions  in  the  country  in  question.  When  the  Chinese  authorities  say  that 
there  are  troubles  there  and  they  are  unable  to  guarantee  protection,  one  has  to 
accept  that  they  cannot  guarantee  protection.  There  the  matter  ends. 

Hem  Barua  :  May  I  know  whether  the  normal  facilities  that  were  provided 
to  Indian  pilgrims  on  previous  occasions,  namely,  facilities  of  rest  houses, 
transport  and  all  that,  are  provided  or  not? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  rest  houses  are  there,  they  are  there — they  are  not  removed 
for  six  months — or,  they  are  not  there.  Mostly  they  are  not  there. 

ftftro  tot  :144  itt  TOrft  ft  tt^  wm  tosto  I,  ftt  3ft  ftr  'jsr  sit  ftk 

fftnror  Rftf  fftm  1%  jrrft  ft  TOpr  'HumlcR  #r 

^TT§T  TO  ftftf  TORT  %  TOR  ft  #T  TOT  TOT  ft?  3ft  #T  TOTTft  #TO  TOT  TTTOTO 
TOT  § 3TT  %,  TORT  TOR  ITT  TOT  3ft  ftft  TOftff  TORTTTfaT  ftftTOT  3ft  TORT 
TORT  3ft  #TO  ft  TOftRT  TOT  fTOTT  TOlft? 


143.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

144.  Congress,  from  Jabalpur,  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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TH  TRFl  ^  3FT  ^  t  ^  ^  #1  S3T  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Govind  Das:145  In  this  context  yet  another  problem  arises,  about  which  I 
had  asked  earlier  also  but  got  no  satisfactory  answer.  Kailash  and 
Mansarovar  have  been  part  of  India  as  recorded  in  our  ancient  literature, 
and  now  that  there  is  a  border  dispute  between  India  and  China,  will  the 
Government  demand  that  Kailash  and  Mansarovar  should  revert  to  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Hon  member  is  talking  of  the  times  when  there  was 
Jambu  Dweepa. 


Translation  ends] 

Jaipal  Singh:146  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  a  position  to  enlighten  us 
whether  there  is  any  credence  behind  reports  that  gain  currency  that  this 
area  is  now  under  strong  Chinese  occupation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  was  under  the  impression  that  not  only  this  area,  but  a 
much  wider  area  in  Tibet  was  under  strong  Chinese  occupation. 

Jaipal  Singh:  Stronger  occupation  than  before. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Strong  or  stronger.  I  do  not  know  to  distinguish  between 
them. 

Speaker:  What  the  hon.  Member  wants  to  know  is  whether  they  have 
established  their  military  camps? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  venturing  to  say  that  these  camps  have  been  there  all 
over  Tibet  or  a  great  part  of  Tibet,  not  in  that  pilgrim  route. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  have  contacted 
any  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  returned  from  Mansarovar  or  Kailash  and 
why  the  Chinese  authorities  raised  objection  that  they  should  not  do 
parikrama  around  the  Kailash  Mountain? 


145.  See  fn  144  in  this  section. 

146.  Jharkhand  Party,  from  Ranchi,  Bihar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  afraid  I  am  wholly  unable  to  understand  how  it  is  the 
right  of  anybody  to  travel  in  another  country  in  spite  of  troubles,  revolutions, 
revolts,  etc.  I  cannot  understand  it.  We  have  not  directly,  contacted  those 
pilgrims  who  went.  But,  indirectly,  people  who  have  contacted  them  have  told 
us  that  they  had  some  difficulties,  but,  nevertheless,  they  went  and  came  back. 


215.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Evacuation  of  Barahoti147 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:148  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  inhabitants  of  Barahoti  (U.R)  evacuated  that 
place  due  to  Chinese  pressure;  and 

(b)  If  so,  whether  they  have  been  resettled  somewhere? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  and  (b).  No,  Barahoti,  which  is  situated  at  a  height  of  15,000 
feet,  is  just  a  camping  ground  in  District  Chamoli  of  the  new  Uttarakhand 
Division  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  There  is  no  village  as  such  at  this  place  nor  any 
residents.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  used  as  a  camping  ground  by  our 
revenue  party  and  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  traders  coming  and  going  to 
Tibet. 

There  is  a  subsisting  agreement  with  the  Chinese  that  neither  India  nor 
China  will  send  armed  personnel  to  Barahoti  pending  a  settlement  between 
the  two  parties  in  regard  to  this  area.  We  have,  however,  been  sending 
revenue  parties  every  year.  In  winter  months  the  revenue  parties  also 
withdraw  due  to  severe  climatic  conditions. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Assuming  that  Barahoti  is  just  a  camping  ground,  may 
I  know  whether  the  Indians  who  used  to  camp  there  previously  camped 
there  also  during  the  last  summer  season  and  previous  to  that. 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Yes  they  did  last  summer. 

W  :H9  #R%  ftrs#  W  ^  gir  qrc  I  W  3TT9WT  fedWm 
%  STTff  3  ^  ^  W  WW  %  W  IW 

147.  Oral  answers,  8  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVUI,  28  November  -  9 
December  1960,  cols  4514-4517. 

148.  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 

149.  Congress,  from  Garhwal,  UP. 
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3RFT  fell  RRT%#TRRTRFRIRt%3EftRRI^  FR^  RFT  RtRJR  t? 

RSJTR  Rift  RRT  t^TRFRIFf  R^  (RTRIFIFTM  %F)  :  g5l  RTF  R#  %  fe  RF  RRRTRR 
R^aflT^felTRRTSITI^jgfr  TI?  R^f  RFJR  I#  f%  RF  RFT  f%RR  RtRTFft 
RTR-¥:-RTR  RT  RTF  rM  <|ftRT  %  RRR  T§  3?tl RFT  RI  RRRt  M  TRTR  FRRTR 
RRRT  R%  I  lff%R  RF  RIFT  ^  RT  f%  %  IRR  RFT^  Rn3  #T  RR  RRTCI  tl  RRI R#  R?  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhakt  Darshan:150  Sir,  as  far  as  I  recall,  we  had  been  assured  that  our  men 
would  continue  to  be  posted  there  even  during  the  winter  months.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  there  has  been  an  effort  to  do  this.  Is  it  true 
that  our  men  are  still  present  there? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  I  do 
not  remember  when  and  why  such  an  assurance  was  given.  I  see  no  reason  to 
keep  them  there  in  the  winter  months  when  they  spend  five-six-seven  or  eight 
months  bearing  extraordinary  hardships  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Also, 
special  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made.  However,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  go  there  earlier  and  stay  for  longer. 


Translation  ends] 

[S.]  Mahanty:151  May  I  know  whether  Barahoti  is  at  the  moment  under 
Indian  occupation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Barahoti  is  a  small  area  which  has  been  in  dispute  as  such 
before  this  larger  dispute  with  China  came  up,  that  is,  for  many  years,  right 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  and  talks  have  gone  on  about  it. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  was  decided  that  this  particular  pasture  area  should 
not  be  occupied  by  any  armed  troops  either  of  China  or  of  India.  Unarmed 
people  can  go  there,  and  we  have  been  sending  our  revenue  officials  during  the 
summer  months. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  the  cattle-herdsmen  who  used 
to  go  there  took  their  cattle  there  during  last  summer? 


150.  See  fn  149  in  this  section. 

151.  Ganatantra  Parishad,  from  Dhenkanal,  Orissa. 
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FKIJII£  %  wf  ’TT  wr  F^fsTFf  F6t  FTT%  Ff  ffp,  ^f-dcbRiif  FTf  FTFf  FT  Rp 

ff  fP  fft  ft  to#  fft  3  f%  §  1%  f#? 

FFIfUFM  %F  :  fcP  Jp?ft  #T FTfF  F%  «r,  P  F1TT  W  %HIF  F$T I,  TfftTF  FH1F 
F%  ^  I  FFTff  FTFT  %  FFp  PpFTp  FFT  FF  <3?lT  FF  WT  FTTFH  T#  I  HUT  TT1F-FTF 
H#f  FTTFF  #  I  FF  Fp  FT  FTFTF,  f€  FT  pFF  FT  FTFTF  F§F  TfFF  ft  FTTf  t  FF 
FFfffFfeFT^|FTtfpF#TFTI 

TFT  TJFF  fFF  :  ^p  TT3F  FF  t  fFT  P  FtFtft  Fp  Fp  $  #T  Ft  FTTTpTff  *RTF 

Fft  fpP  ffif  f  fP  sf,  ff  Trofr  ftT  ff  41 4l  ft?TT  P  ftp  fP  tf4  fP  fen 

FT  TFT  %  I  FFT  FF  FTF  Tiff  %  Pt  Fp  Fp,  Ft  FF  PP  Fit  FRlF  ^FFTFT  P  ftp 
TTTFTTT  FFT  FTpFlP  Fpff,  cITIFT  %  FFT  Tp  FT  pt  FFF  FTff  FTF  FTTF  FTp 

FFTFTFTF  %F  :  TF%  FT  P  FTTf  TTF1F  Fp  1 1  Fp  Ff-FFpFT  %  Fp  FF  TTFTF  FT  I 
f  FFTTFFT  Ft  FTTFT  FFTF  Fp  %  TTFTFT,  pFTF  FF  PTF  FT  fFT  4  pff  FFF  %  Fit 
4,  FFT  FFT  ft  Fp  I 

[Translation  begins: 

[Ram  Subhag  Singh  continues]  If  there  are  pastures  there  did  they  take 
cattle,  goats,  sheep  there  during  last  summer  last? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  have  any  statistics  for  how  many  herdsmen  and 
cattle  went  there.  But  people  did  go  there.  Our  revenue  party  went  there  and 
stayed  for  about  seven-eight  months.  When  the  weather  worsened  and  winter 
set  in,  they  returned  to  the  plains.  Nobody  was  left  there. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  The  fundamental  question  is  whether  the  people  who 
went  there  and  used  the  Barahoti  camping  ground  and  the  pasture  land  are 
now  not  being  allowed  to  stay  there  due  to  Chinese  pressure.  Is  this  true? 
If  not,  what  action  the  Government  is  going  to  take  to  make  proper 
arrangements  for  them  so  that  they  can  continue  there  or  move  to  another 
place. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  staying  on.  As  to  the  question  of 
taking  goats  and  sheep  there,  I  cannot  give  the  answer  off  hand.  But  I  think 
they  go  there  from  another  location,  not  from  here. 


Translation  ends] 
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Vidya  Charan  Shukla:152  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  our  agreement,  the 
Chinese  have  been  posting  their  armed  personnel  on  the  plateau  of  Barahoti 
even  during  the  winter?  Have  the  Government  any  information  as  to  whether 
their  armed  personnel  are  still  there  during  this  winter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  this  is  not  a  fact. 

Hem  Barua:153  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Barahoti  dispute  started  before 
the  present  India-China  dispute,  may  I  know  whether  this  matter  relating 
to  Barahoti  was  discussed  with  Chinese  officers  here  in  Delhi,  and  those 
officers  refused  to  be  convinced,  rolled  up  their  maps  and  went  away? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  the  hon.  Member  would  refer  to  the  various  White  Papers 
issued,  he  will  find  plenty  of  information  about  Barahoti.  We  have  had  separate 
visits  here  of  Chinese  officers  to  discuss  this  matter  three  years  ago — I  think  it 
was  about  2 !4  to  3  years  ago.  They  discussed  this  at  length.  It  did  not  yield  any 
profitable  result.  So  those  discussions  were  postponed,  to  take  place  again.  In 
the  course  of  the  recent  discussions,  Barahoti  was  not  discussed  specifically, 
but  presumably  it  came  as  part  of  the  larger  picture. 

FFTT  F3TF  :  Wfi  itfT  vHHcblfl  %,  dUlfM  TFFT  >3?RT  F#  I,  ftRRT 

1%  FFr  FgFFT  #T  FFr  %  FgFFT  #T  FFT  %  3TW  3JRT,  Wm 

Ffe  Fft  FTg  FF  RF  Flf  FR  FRFT  FFFT  %  |  FT#R  FgF  fiRt  %  fFFR 

FR  T#  %  RFJ  #  f^Fft-fFRft  RF?  R5F?  sRTg  FRF  FFr 

FldlFId  ?|RT  R?  I  ^  RFRT  RRRT  g FFT  FR  Fft  ^  F^f  hrrsjt  F?f  RT  # 
%  dTft  FFRT  FFF  FFT  FFT  TF  RFT? 

RFTFR'TRT  %FR  :  FFFFFT  $dF>l  'ddid  FT?!’  ^  TOf  I  ^dt  FT  FFTft  F  FgF  FFF 
TR%  FFT  #  #  t 1  TFRT  FTF  F@  t  fc  FFTff  FT  RR-FR  t  FTt?  TRdT 

«M|i|  v?TT%  F?T  dv>i41'd  %  I  gfT  F>»  3TFT  $ldl  %  ddFol  'FRRT  %  FT  F^T  3TR  FR  FT 
Ft  TfF  FtFT,  FF  F>KIFd  FtFT  FT  F^T  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhakt  Darshan:  As  far  as  my  information  goes,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  live 
in  Barahoti  as  it  is  to  reach  there  and  come  back.  The  access  is  very 

152.  Congress,  from  Baloda  Bazar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

153.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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difficult  because  they  have  to  cross  a  river  at  a  height  of  about  19,000  ft. 
Therefore  the  Government  has  been  considering  for  a  very  long  time  that 
a  road  should  be  built  along  the  river  so  that  it  stays  open  to  traffic  all 
twelve  months.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  action  is  being  taken  in  this 
regard  so  that  our  camp  can  stay  open  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  give  an  off  the  cuff  answer  to  this  now.  We  are 
constructing  roads  at  many  places  in  the  mountain  areas.  I  cannot  recall  if 
there  is  any  specific  proposal  to  build  a  road  across  a  mountain  pass.  I  am  a 
little  doubtful  if  it  is  even  necessary  or  whether  the  expenditure  it  would  involve 
would  be  justified. 


Translation  ends] 


216.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Vacation  of  Longju154 

Hem  Barua: 1  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that  the  Chinese  have 
recently  vacated  Longju,156  the  Indian  outpost  in  NEFA  which  they  occupied 
in  August,  1959  after  a  violent  push  through;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  actual  position  of  Longju  at  present? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Exterenal  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  Reports  have  reached  us  that  the  Chinese  have  abandoned  the  post 
they  held  at  Longju  and  have  withdrawn  about  three  miles  to  the  north.  It  is 
further  reported  that  this  withdrawal  was  necessitated  by  an  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  in  the  area.  The  withdrawal  may  therefore,  be  considered  one  of 
convenience. 

Hem  Barua:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Longju  was  forcibly  occupied  by 
Chinese  troops  in  contravention  of  international  laws  and  ethics,  may  I 
know  whether  our  Government  proposes  to  reoccupy  that  position  after 
the  Chinese  troops  have  vacated  Longju  in  NEFA? 


1 54.  Short  notice  question,  9  December  1 960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII,  28  November 
-  9  December  1960,  cols  4766-4770. 

155.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

1 56.  See  Appendix  5 . 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  regard  to  Longju  hon.  Members  might  remember,  because 
it  occurs  in  the  White  Papers,  that  we  had  suggested  that  as  we  were  discussing 
these  matters  neither  side  should  occupy  it  and  there  the  matter  rested.  It  is 
true  that  the  Chinese  Government  did  not  accept  this  proposal  and  they  continued 
to  occupy  it  and  took  that  stand.  But  considering  that  they  have  vacated  it 
because  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  not  a  very  attractive  proposition  to  us  to  march 
into  the  epidemic. 

Hem  Barua:  The  Chinese  who  conquered  Mount  Everest  at  the  first 
onslaught.  To  believe  that  they  were  overpowered  by  a  mere  epidemic  is 
something  very  strange.  In  view  of  that  would  Government  try  to  ascertain 
from  Peking  whether  this  is  friendly  gesture  on  the  part  of  China? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  First  of  all,  the  distance  is  so  little — so  far  as  our  information 
goes  it  is  about  three  miles — that  it  is  rather  difficult  where  Longju  ends  and 
where  the  next  village  begins.  For  us  to  ask  them  the  question  that  the  hon. 
Member  suggested  seems  to  be  hardly  desirable  in  this  form.  I  might,  with 
your  permission,  say  something.  Some  hon.  Member  had  sent  a  short  notice 
question  about  Indo-Chinese,  or  rather  the  India-China  official  level  talks  in 
Rangoon.  I  gather  that  they  have  concluded  and  that  in  the  course  of  two, 
three  or  four  days — I  am  not  quite  sure — our  delegation  will  be  coming  back 
with  whatever  reports  they  may  have  signed.157 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  Government  are  aware  of  the  actual  date 
or  the  approximate  date  on  which  Longju  was  vacated  by  the  Chinese 
troops  and  the  date  when  the  Government  got  this  information?  Is  there  a 
time  lag  between  the  two,  that  is,  the  date  of  vacation  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  date  on  which  the  Government  got  the  information  about  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  a  considerable  time  lag.  I  cannot  say  how.  In  fact, 
even  now  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  because  we  have  naturally  had  to 
rely  on  odd  people  who  normally  come  across  the  frontier.  We  do  not  send  our 
people  there.  We  do  not  send  our  aircraft  to  fly  over  there  because  of  this 
broad  agreement  that  we  will  not  cross  each  other’s  territory.  As  hon.  Members 
would  remember,  Longju  is  just  inside  the  border.  According  to  us  too  the 

157.  The  leaders  of  the  Indian  delegation,  Jagat  S.  Mehta,  Director,  China  Division,  MEA,  and 
Sarvepalli  Gopal,  Director,  Historical  Division,  MEA,  and  those  of  the  Chinese  delegation, 
signed  the  report  on  12  December  1960  m  Rangoon.  See  Volume  66  Supplement  for  full 
Report. 
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border  was  just  beyond  Longju.  It  is  a  question  of  tw  o  or  three  miles  and  if  you 
fly  over  it,  it  is  inevitable  that  you  cannot  fly  a  mile  here  and  a  mile  there  but 
you  can  fly  over  a  much  broader  stretch  of  territory.  The  point  is  therefore  that 
neither  by  flight  have  we  tried  to  ascertain  this  nor  in  any  other  way  ensured 
this  with  certainty.  As  reports  have  come  to  us  through  various  other  means, 
we  cannot  give  dates  etc.  about  this  matter. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:158  May  I  know  if  the  Government  are  taking  any 
steps  to  prevent  the  reoccupation  of  our  outpost  that  has  been  vacated  just 
now  by  the  Chinese  on  the  pretext  of  an  epidemic  outbreak? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  explain  the  geography 
of  the  place.  But  if  we  merely  tried  to  occupy  Longju  first  of  all  it  will  be  taking 
a  step  which  under  the  present  understanding  we  are  not  supposed  to  take  just 
as  the  Chinese  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  such  step.  Secondly,  it  would 
involve  it  seems — I  talk  in  terms  of  two  or  three  miles — a  fairly  major 
undertaking. 

[J.]  Mohammed  Imam:159  It  is  said  that  an  epidemic  in  a  severe  form  is 
prevailing  there.  Has  our  Government  taken  any  steps  to  afford  medical 
facilities  to  the  people  living  in  that  area? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Living  at  Longju?  No  Sir. 

[J.]  Mohammed  Imam:  Is  that  no  man’s  land? 

Speaker:  He  wants  to  know  whether  Longju  has  been  abandoned  both  by 
the  Chinese  and  by  our  Government. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Longju,  if  I  may  repeat,  is  according  to  us  exactly  near  the 
border.  It  is  on  our  side  of  the  border.  The  line  goes  there.  This  was  occupied 
forcibly  by  the  Chinese  as  the  House  knows.  Our  post  is  a  few  miles  on  this 
side.  The  Chinese  were  in  occupation.  The  Chinese  have  departed  from  there. 
In  fact,  our  information  is  that  in  order  to  build  three  miles  away  their  barracks 
or  whatever  they  are,  they  have  destroyed  the  hutments  at  Longju  and  taken 
the  bricks  and  other  materials  to  build  the  other  place.  Longju  is  practically  a 
place  without  any  residential  area. 

158.  Congress,  from  Baloda  Bazar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

159.  Elected  PSP  MP  from  Chitradurga,  Mysore;  moved  to  Swatantra  Part}’. 
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Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  According  to  our  proposal  which  the  Chinese  did  not 
accept,  we  said  that  Longju  should  not  be  occupied  by  either  our  forces  or 
theirs.  I  want  to  know  what  steps  we  have  taken  to  see  that  they  do  not 
again  intrude  into  our  territory  three  miles. 

Speaker:  He  has  already  answered  that. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:160  Has  the  Government  been  able  to  ascertain  as  to  what 
type  of  epidemic  it  is,  whether  it  is  a  natural  epidemic  or  they  have  created 
artificiality  by  gas,  etc.  some  epidemic  to  prevent  our  reaching  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  I  do  not  know. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  What  is  the  epidemic?  Is  it  cholera?  What  is  the  disease? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  received  a  doctor's  report.  These  are  travellers' 
tales  which  when  confirmed  by  repeated  travellers,  one  accepts  more  or  less. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  What  is  the  epidemic? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say. 


217.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Collecting  Insects  in  NEFA161 

The  Acting  Director  of  UNESCO  here,  Dr.  Rudolf  H.  Fritsch,  came  to  see  me 
today  and  brought  with  him  Dr.  Schmid  of  the  University  of  Lausanne  in 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Schmid  is  a  zoologist  collecting  insects  and  the  like  from 
various  parts  of  India  for  the  last  three  years.  He  now  wants  to  go  to  the  NFFA 
and  especially  to  Kameng  Frontier  Division  from  February  to  September  1951, 
to  carry  on  his  research  in  insects.  Apparently  this  area  abounds  in  them.  He 
has  had  some  correspondence  with  our  Ministry.  Evidently  he  was  not 
encouraged. 

2.  I  told  him  that  this  is  a  very  delicate  area,  and  we  do  not  allow  people 
to  go  there.  However,  I  said  I  would  look  into  these  papers. 


160.  Congress,  from  Dehra  Dun,  UP. 

161.  Note  to  FS,  9  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  65  (2)-EAD/60,  p.  23/notes. 
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3.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  allow  him  to  go  there  accompanied  by 
an  Indian  zoologist  or  entomologist?  This  will  be  good  training  for  one  of  our 
men.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  great  objection  to  his  going  there  (he  travels  alone 
except  for  porters)  accompanied  by  one  of  our  men. 

4.  I  enclose  some  papers  which  were  given  to  me  about  him.162 

218.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Collecting  Insects  in  NEFA163 

I  think  we  should  permit  Dr.  Schmid  to  go  to  NEFA.  I  agree  that  this  should  be 
subject  to  what  is  said  in  4  (b)  of  Deputy  Secretary’s  note.164  Further  that  some 
Indian  zoologist  should  accompany  him. 


219.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Chinese  Rocket  Bases 
on  UP-Tibet  Border165 

Maheswar  Naik:166  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  press  report  to  the  effect 
that  China  has  been  building  rocket  bases  in  Tibet  along  the  Uttar  Pradesh 
border  areas;  and 

(b)  if  so,  whether  Government  have  examined  its  possible  effects  on  the 
security  of  Indian  territory?167 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  our 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  press  report.  We,  however,  have  no  information 
on  the  subject. 

(b)  Measures  have  been  taken  and  will  continue  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
security  of  India  from  external  aggression. 


162.  See  Appendices  7  (a),  7  (b)  and  7  (c). 

163.  Note,  12  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  65  (2)-EAD,  p.  24/notes. 

164.  See  Appendix  7  (a). 

165.  Written  answers,  14  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  1913. 

166.  Congress,  from  Orissa. 

167.  Possibly,  former  president  of  the  India  League  of  America  J.  J.  Singh's  statement  in  New 
Delhi  on  3  December  that  “the  Chinese  had  a  ‘long-range’  plan  to  infiltrate  into  India.” 
See  The  Times  of  India,  4  December  1960. 
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220.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  India-China  Officials’  Talks168 

Question  : 169  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  talks  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  official  teams  in 
regard  to  border  records  have  concluded; 

(b)  whether  Government  have  considered  the  report  of  the  Indian  official 
team;  and 

(c)  what  other  steps  Government  propose  to  take  in  the  light  of  this  report 
in  regard  to  border  problem? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  to 
(c).  The  talks  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  official  teams  at  Rangoon  ended 
some  days  ago.  Their  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  two  Governments  and 
we  have  recently  received  it.  It  is  a  long  report  of  about  570  pages.  Together 
with  it  is  a  full  record  of  the  talks  which  takes  up  nearly  3,000  pages.  We  have 
yet  to  examine  this  report  thoroughly  before  it  can  be  decided  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

[P.R.]  Assar:  May  I  know  if  a  copy  of  the  report  will  be  placed  on  the  Table 
of  the  House;  if  not,  the  reasons  therefore? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  said  that  we  are  considering  the  report.  Before 
we  have  considered  it  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  these  details.  Some  time 
or  other,  of  course,  I  take  it,  it  will  come  before  Parliament,  but  when  this 
should  be  done  I  cannot  say. 

[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee: 170  On  a  point  of  order.  It  has  not  been  claimed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  report  is  a  confidential  document,  nor  has  it  been 
stated  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  place  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  May  I  know7  why  there  should  be  any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  place  a  copy? 

Speaker:  Hon.  Members  read  too  much  into  the  answer.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that  he  is  considering  this.  Certainly  it  will  be  placed  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  when  the  occasion  arises. 

168.  Oral  answers,  23  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  7243-7248. 

169  By  Jan  Sangh  MP  PR.  Assar,  Congress  MP  Ram  Subhag  Singh,  PSP  MP  Khushwaqt 
Rai. 

170.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said  clearly  that  some  time  or  other  it  will  be  placed. 
Surely,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  that  the  moment  I  receive  4,000  pages  of  a 
document  I  throw  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee:  There  is  no  question  of  throwing  it  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  The  Prime  Minister  may  be  pleased  to  place  it  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  glad  the  distinction  is  made  by  the  hon.  Member.  First 
of  all,  as  I  said,  a  thing  of  this  kind,  anyhow,  has  to  be  considered.  I  have  not 
read  it.  I  have  not  read  ten  lines  of  it  yet.  I  just  cannot  face  a  document  like 
this.  It  is  being  read  in  our  Ministry,  and  I  should  read  it,  but  apart  from  that, 
the  question  arises — it  does  not  bind  us — when  they  are  supposed  to  be  joint 
reports,  whether  there  should  be  simultaneous  publication  or  unilateral.  May  be 
it  may  be  unilateral,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  must  be,  but  all  these  questions  have 
to  be  considered.  There  is  a  certain  decorum  in  such  matters,  apart  from  the 
political  aspects. 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:171  May  I  know  whether  it  will  be  published  before  we  get 
information  from  Peking,  or  it  will  be  published  afterwards,  because  it  is 
of  great  significance  that  many  times  things  concerning  China  and  India 
have  been  talked  of  by  the  Peking  papers  and  read,  and  we  are  put  in  an 
awkward  position? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  answer  the  hon.  Member  as  to  what  the  Chinese 
Government  might  do  without  our  permission,  or  without  reference  to  us? 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:  You  can  publish  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Suppose  suddenly  they  issue  it  or  parts  of  it  without  reference 
to  us, — but  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  happen,  that  is  a  different  matter — if 
by  any  chance,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  some  leakage  takes  place  at  the  other 
end,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  happen. 

Speaker:  All  that  the  hon.  Member,  I  think,  wants  is  that  steps  may  be 
taken  from  this  end  to  inform  them  that  if  they  want  to  publish  it,  it  may  be 
published  simultaneously. 


171.  PSP,  from  Sitamarhi,  Bihar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whatever  we  may  do,  we  have  to  read  it  first. 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:  I  would  want  it  to  be  done  quickly. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Why  should  it  be  done  quickly,  may  I  ask? 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:  Because  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  getting  information 
from  Peking,  and  it  may  be  coloured  information,  and  the  world  may  get  a 
wrong  idea. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  by  any  chance  something  comes  out  from  Peking,  surely 
it  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the  thing  being  placed  here.  That  cannot 
affect  it. 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:  A  lie  that  goes  in  advance  has  always  an  advantage. 

Speaker:  Is  it  the  suggestion  that  we  must  publish  it  in  advance  now? 

[J.B.]  Kripalani:  We  will  give  our  point  of  view. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  quite  clear. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not,  obviously,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  report  as  to 
what  should  be  done  or  what  should  not  be  done.  The  officials  were  not 
competent.  It  is  an  examination  in  a  very  lengthy  way  of  the  evidence  produced 
by  us  and  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Chinese  side.  In  fact,  you  cannot  take 
a  bit  of  it  out.  Either  you  consider  the  whole  evidence,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  pages,  or  you  don’t,  and  considering  the  two,  you  may  come  to  your  opinion. 
Broadly,  anybody  who  reads  it  will  get  the  total  effect  of  the  case  of  India  and 
the  evidence  on  behalf  of  India  and  the  case  for  China  and  the  evidence  on 
behalf  of  China.  It  cannot  easily  be  extracted  in  bits  here  and  there  and  a 
conclusion  reported. 

Nath  Pai:172  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  report  runs  into  3,000  pages. 

An  Hon.  Member:  Not  the  report. 

Nath  Pai:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  report,  including  the  evidence,  runs 
into  3,000  pages,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  summary  has  been  placed  before 


172.  PSP,  from  Rajapur,  Bombay. 
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the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Indian  expert  team.  Is  it  a  fair  assumption  as 
reported  in  certain  sections  of  the  press  that  the  evidence  is  so  mutually 
contradictory  that  there  is  no  point  of  agreement  on  the  main  issues;  if  so, 
may  I  know  how  Government  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  further? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  has  started  putting  me  the  same  question 
that  was  put  to  me  originally  which  I  answered.  How  can  I  possibly  tell  the 
House  in  regard  to  any  matter  which  has  not  been  fully  considered,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  an  important  international  matter,  as  to  what  steps  we 
are  going  to  take  and  when? 

Nath  Pai:  May  I  clarify?  I  do  know  it  had  that  appearance,  but  a  summary 
must  have  been  supplied. 

Speaker:  If  the  newspapers  get  some  information,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
may  have  some  information.  These  are  all  arguments. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Quite  apart  from  the  report,  it  is  obvious  that  I  have  to  keep 
in  touch,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch,  with  what  was  happening.  After  the 
first  time  our  officials  came  back  from  the  Peking  talks,  after  the  second  time 
in  Delhi,  and  now  after  the  third  time  I  have  met  those  officials,  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  them,  but  the  whole  business  of  the  officials  was,  apart  from  difficulties, 
minor  difficulties,  to  place  the  evidence  in  a  proper  form,  and  explain  it  to  the 
other  people.  I  know  the  evidence,  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  last 
year  or  two  repeatedly.  There  is  nothing  very  new  for  me  except  that  it  is  put 
in  an  ordered  form,  and  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  than  isolated  bits  of 
evidence.  So,  there  was  nothing  new.  They  informed  me  of  all  this  and  they 
informed  me  broadly  of  what  the  other  party  had  placed  or  said. 

Hem  Barua:173  Does  it  mean  that  the  original  difference  still  persists?  The 
Prime  Minister  says  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  report.  Does  it  mean  that 
the  original  difference  still  persists? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  report  consists  of  the  evidence — 1,  2,  3,  4,  135,  346. 
There  are  some  new  items  added  on  as  and  when  they  have  come  to  our  view, 
and  the  difference,  that  is,  the  different  approach  to  the  different  cases  not 
only  persists,  but  was  bound  to  persist  because  the  officials  on  either  side  are 
not  going  to  accept  the  evidence — minor  things  they  may  accept — as  a  whole, 

173.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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they  cannot  change  the  Government’s  case.  That  is  not  expected  of  officials 
on  either  side. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  Government  has  received  any 
documentary  proof  from  China  of  the  fact  that  Tibet  had  no  right  of  its 
own  to  conclude  treaties  at  the  Simla  Convention  and  any  other  document 
repudiating  the  papers  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  days  regarding  the  western  sector? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  reply  to  the  hon.  Members  question?  There  are 
all  kinds  of  documents.  Some  are  accepted;  some  are  not.  How  can  there  be 
documentary  proof  of  that  as  if  there  is  a  clean,  clear  document  saying  that 
they  have  this  right?  They  have  not.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such  document,  but 
there  are  circumstances,  circumstantial  cases  built  up  in  that  way.  It  has  been 
the  Chinese  Government’s  case  that  the  Tibetan  Government  had  no  right  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  but  it  is  really  a  very  minor  matter.  The  whole  agreement 
is  a  minor  matter,  in  our  case;  it  is  one  matter  to  be  mentioned  here.  Our  case 
is  based  on  much  stronger  grounds  than  that  agreement  of  1911. 

Nath  Pai:  Is  it  a  fact  that  whereas  our  team  was  in  a  position  to  produce 
substantial  evidence  to  establish  the  Indian  position  vis-a-vis  Aksai  Chin, 
the  Chinese  team  had  not  been  able  to  produce  any  iota  of  evidence?  May 
the  Prime  Minister  enlighten  us  on  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  the  hon.  Member  will  have  to  exercise  some  patience 
in  such  matters. 


(d)  Tibet 


221.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Tax  on  Indian 
Businessmen174 

Niranjan  Singh : 1  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  an  extraordinary  tax  has  been  imposed  on 
Indians  carrying  on  business  in  Tibet;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tax,  whether  it  is  levied  on  goods  sold, 
imported,  exported  or  goods  remaining  unsold  during  the  previous 
year? 


174.  Oral  answers,  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  523-525. 

175.  PSP,  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon)  :  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  The  Chinese  authorities  in  Tibet  announced  on  August  30,  1960, 
the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax  and  export  duty  at  3%  with  retrospective 
effect  from  1st  January,  1960.  Import  duty  and  income  tax  have  also  been 
levied  at  the  same  rates.  These  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the  Toll  Tax  which 
is  being  collected  on  the  basis  of  loads  exported  to  India  from  July,  1959. 

Niranjan  Singh:  May  I  know.  Sir,  whether  the  Government  is  aware  that 
the  property  which  the  businessmen  had  got  at  that  time  has  been  seized 
by  the  Government  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  taxes? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Certainly,  if  the  taxes  are  not  paid,  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  seize  the  property. 

Niranjan  Singh:  Is  it  a  fact  that  tax  has  been  imposed  on  unsold  articles 
which  are  not  to  be  taxed? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  All  these  hardships  suffered  by  these  merchants  and  traders 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  and  the  Government 
have  taken  necessary  steps. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:1  5  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  due  to  this 
arbitrary  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  many  traders  have  to  leave  Tibet? 
Lakshmi  Menon:  Yes,  Sir.  It  is  true. 

Maheswar  Naik:1  In  view  of  the  fact  that  China  has  been  persistently 
violating  the  pacts  and  regulations  and  forcing  our  Indian  traders  in  Tibet 
to  close  down  their  business  in  Tibet,  why  is  it  that  the  Government  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  abrogate  the  Indo-Tibetan  Trade  Pact? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  question  of  abrogation  of  the  Pact  may  or  may  not  be 
considered  necessary  at  some  future  time  but  it  has  no  particular  relation  to 
this  matter.  Obviously,  we  may  have  to  balance  the  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
If  we  abrogate  it,  many  consequences  flow  and  certainly  it  does  not  help  these 
traders.  They  are  being  helped  by  this  Pact.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
people — Kashmiri  Muslims  and  others — because  of  the  efforts  of  our 
representatives,  have  been  able  to  come  back  and  are  still  coming  back.  They 


176.  PSP,  from  UP. 

177.  Congress,  from  Orissa. 
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are  there  to  protect  all  those  people.  All  this  may  be,  in  a  sense,  perhaps  a 
gesture  which  exhibits  our  disapproval.  That  is  all  happening.  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  said,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  our  people.  I  cannot  say  what  the  future 
might  bring,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  will  be  advantageous  for  us  to  do 
that. 


Akbar  Ali  Khan:178  Are  we  adopting  counter-moves  against  the  traders  of 
China  in  this  country? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  I  would  hold  the  structure  of  our  Government,  its 
economics  and  standard  on  a  different  basis,  as  the  House  no  doubt  knows. 

H.N.  Kunzru:1  9  What  is  the  object  of  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Chinese 
Government?  Is  it  really  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  between  India  and 
Tibet? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  has  not  been  definitely  said.  It  might  well  be  partly  that 
and  partly  to  realise  money  or  may  be  both. 


222.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Kashmiri  Muslims  from  Tibet180 

Question:181  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  recently  there  has  been  renewed  migration  of  Kashmiri 
Muslims  from  Lhasa; 

(b)  if  so,  whether  Government  have  ascertained  the  causes  of  sudden 
influx  and  recent  migration;  and 

(c)  the  number  of  Kashmiri  Muslims  who  have  since  come  to  India? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  All 
Khan):  (a)  A  number  of  Kashmiri  Muslims  have  come  from  Tibet  to  India 
recently. 


178.  Congress,  from  Andhra  Pradesh. 

179.  Independent,  from  UP. 

180.  Oral  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVUI,  28  November  -  9 
December  1960,  cols  3754-3759. 

181.  By  Forward  Bloc  (Marxist)  MP  Subiman  Ghose;  Congress  MPs  Ram  Krishan  Gupta, 
K.G.  Wodeyar,  Raghunath  Singh,  Mafida  Ahmed,  D.C.  Sharma  and  PSP  MP  Hem  Barua. 
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(a)  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  these  Kashmiri  Muslims  have  been  trying  to 
return  to  India.  The  Chinese  authorities  raised  some  difficulties  in  regard 
to  their  return  claiming  that  they  were  Chinese  nationals.  In  the  White 
Papers  I  to  IV  on  Sino-Indian  relations,  a  number  of  Notes  have  been 
published  in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  September,  1960  these  Kashmiri 
Muslims  were  permitted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  leave  Tibet. 

(c)  Approximately  675. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  May  I  know  if  the  Ladakhi  Muslims  who  were  arrested 
there  some  time  ago,  not  exactly  recently,  have  been  kept  in  Lhasa  Jail  or 
somewhere  else  and  whether  our  Consulate  people  or  anybody  else  have 
succeeded  in  contacting  them? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  A 
large  number  of  these  Muslims  from  Ladakh  have  now  been  allowed  to  come 
to  India.  They  are  in  India  in  fact.  I  cannot  say  where  they  were  kept.  They 
were  there  in  some  kind  of  detention.  It  was  obviously  detention.  Some  were 
not  in  detention  at  all.  But  they  had  to  report  themselves.  Some,  I  believe,  are 
still  there.  I  do  not  know  what  further  information  the  hon.  Member  requires. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  It  is  mentioned  in  the  White  Paper  that  some  persons 
were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 5  imprisonment.  Has 
any  of  our  officials  contacted  them  in  Jail  or  at  least  approached  the  Chinese 
Government  to  contact  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  any  of  our  officials  were  permitted  to  pay 
visits  to  the  prison.  The  Chinese  case  was  that  these  people  were  Chinese 
nationals.  They  denied  the  fact  that  they  were  Indian  nationals.  But  ultimately 
owing  to  our  pursuing  this  matter  for  months  and  months,  they  have  allowed  a 
large  number  of  them — the  number  is  given  there — to  come  to  India.  They  are 
now  in  India.  How  many  are  left  behind,  I  do  not  know. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  That  is  precisely  my  point.  Previously  when  the  Chinese 
did  not  admit  them  to  be  Indian  nationals,  they  arrested  their  leaders  and 
sentenced  them  to  ten  to  fifteen  years  rigorous  imprisonment.  Now  are 
they  going  to  consider  the  cases  of  those  sentenced  persons  de  novo  or 
not  because  now  they  have  taken  up  the  stand  that  they  can  return  to 
India? 

Speaker:  Are  they  kept  in  jail? 
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Sadath  Ali  Khan:  The  Indian  Consul  General  at  Lhasa  had  been  repeatedly 
requesting  the  Foreign  Bureau  for  the  release  of  Kashmiris  still  under 
detention  and  also  to  facilitate  their  return  to  India.  The  Foreign  Bureau 
has,  however,  refused  to  entertain  the  Consul  General’s  representations 
stating  that  the  arrested  persons  were  not  Indian  nationals.  The  Consul 
General  will,  however,  continue  to  press  for  their  release.  They  are  still 
there. 

[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee:182  What  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  detained  in 
Tibet?  Are  we  not  in  a  position  even  to  ascertain  their  number? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  There  are  about  eleven  Kashmiris  arrested  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  Tibet.  Recently  there  have  been  no  arrests.  But  at  present 
three  persons  are  undergoing  imprisonment,  four  are  in  detention  camp 
and  the  remaining  four  were  released  on  different  dates. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  Kashmiri 
Muslims  in  Tibet  were  subject  to  a  vigorous  syllabus  of  political  education 
on  the  line  that  India  is  an  expansionist  country  who  grabs  other  peoples’ 
territory  and  it  is  India  who  instigated  the  revolt  in  Tibet?  If  so,  what  steps 
have  Government  taken  to  rewash  the  brains  of  those  who  have  come 
back? 

Speaker:  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh. 

Hem  Barua:  Sir,  is  it  not  important? 

Speaker:  I  am  sorry. 

Hem  Barua:  Some  of  the  Kashmiri  Muslims  who  have  come  back... 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  asks  some  questions  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  them  here.  What  answer  does  he  expect?  We  do  not  know  what 
brainwashing  is.  Does  he  want  this  hon.  House  and  the  Government  also 
to  take  to  brainwashing  of  hon.  Members? 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  submit  that  some  of  the  Kashmiri  Muslims  who  have 
come  back... 

182.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 
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Speaker:  It  is  meaningless. 

Hem  Barua:  They  have  made  statements  in  the  press.... 

Speaker:  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  brainwashed  here.  We  do  not 
take  to  brainwashing  here. 

Hem  Barua:  They  have  admitted  that  they  were  subjected  to  political 
education. 

Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:183  About  the  eleven  persons  who  are  either  detained  or 
sentenced  and  are  in  jails  in  Tibet,  has  it  been  given  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
that  they  are  not  Indian  nationals?  If  so,  have  the  Government  of  India 
approached  them  saying  that  they  happen  to  be  Indian  nationals  just  like 
the  other  persons  who  have  returned  to  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  the  argument  that  has  gone  on  for  some  months. 
Many  of  these  people  have  been  in  Tibet  for  a  large  number  of  years.  Some 
have  married  Tibetan  ladies.  This  argument  has  gone  on  as  to  whether  they  are 
Indian  nationals  or  Tibetan  or  Chinese  nationals.  Under  great  pressure  from 
these  people  themselves,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  allowed  to 
come  back.  In  regard  to  the  eleven,  the  Chinese  authorities  have  not  agreed 
that  they  are  Indian  nationals.  That  is  the  stand  on  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on  the  argument. 

Raghunath  Singh:  What  is  the  charge  against  them  and  will  these  600 
Kashmiris  who  came  from  Tibet  be  treated  as  Indian  citizens  or  not? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  question  is  whether  they  are  Indian  nationals  or  Chinese 
nationals.  The  charge  is,  presuming  them  to  be  Chinese  nationals,  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  State  and  are  agitating  and  whatever  else  they 
may  be  doing.  I  cannot  answer  what  the  exact  charge  is.  I  have  not  seen  it.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  behaving  in  ways  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  I  take  it,  has  led  to  their  being  arrested. 


183.  Socialist,  from  Firozabad,  UP. 
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Kalika  Singh:184  May  I  know  whether  the  Chinese  action  is  directed  against 
the  people  in  general  in  Lhasa  or  against  the  Kashmiri  Muslims  only? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  only  against  people  whose  nationality  are  not  known; 
not  against  the  people  in  general.  Some  people  have  been  living  there  for  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  and,  as  I  said,  some  of  them  have  married  there.  The 
Chinese  claim  that  they  are  Chinese  or  Tibetan  nationals,  while  they  say  “No, 
we  are  Indian  nationals’"  and  we  support  them. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:18:>  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  stayed  there  and  got 
married  to  those  ladies  there  and  they  still  continue  to  be  Indians,  is  any 
effort  made  by  the  Indian  Government  to  ascertain  how  many  Indians 
there  are,  where  they  are  and  what  their  occupations  are?  Is  there  no 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  use  their  good  offices  to  help  those  people 
to  come  back  here  if  they  so  desire? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  the  hon.  Member  reads  the  White  Paper  he  will  get  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  reply. 

t 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  said  these  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the  communications  in 
the  White  Paper  that  has  been  issued.  So,  the  hon.  Member  can  get  that 
information  from  that.  That  is  to  say,  we  know  precisely  those  who  claim  to  be 
Indian  nationals.  In  regard  to  some  there  is  no  dispute;  so  they  have  come 
back.  In  regard  to  some  there  has  been  some  dispute  whether  they  are  Kashmiri 
Muslims  or  Ladakh  Buddhists  and  about  their  nationality.  This  dispute  arose — 
previously  there  was  no  dispute — when  the  disturbances  in  Tibet  took  place  in 
a  rather  big  way  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Then  the  matter  came  up.  Previously, 
the  question  did  not  come  up.  After  that,  they  wanted  to  leave  Tibet  and  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  Indian  nationality.  So,  they  approached  our  Consulate  General 
and  now  some  hundreds  of  people  have  been  allowed  to  move.  But  some 
others  are  still  there  and  this  argument  it  still  there  as  to  what  their  nationalities 
are. 


184.  Congress,  fromAzamgarh,  UP. 

185.  Elected  Congress  MP  from  Tenali,  Andhra  Pradesh;  moved  to  the  Swantantra  Party 
which  was  formed  m  June  1959. 
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Hem  Barua:  May  I  put  a  question?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  admitted  that  some  of  the  Kashmiri  Muslims  have  married  Tibetan 
women,  may  I  know  whether  the  Kashmiri  Muslims  who  want  to  come 
back  are  also  permitted  to  take  their  Tibetan  wives  with  them? 

Speaker:  Shrimati  Mafida  Ahmed. 

Mafida  Ahmed:  May  I  know  whether  any  effective  measures  are  being 
taken  to  check  infiltration  of  undesirable  elements  among  the  Kashmiri 
Muslims? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Some  measures  are  taken.  I  cannot  guarantee  the 
effectiveness  of  them.  I  cannot  guarantee  they  are  always  effective.  We  try 
our  best. 


223.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  U.S.  Scholarships  to 
Lama  Refugees186 

P.K.  Deo:ls  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  U.S.  scholarships  have  been  granted  to  certain  Lama  refugees 
of  Tibet  now  at  Darjeeling  to  prosecute  studies  in  U.S. A.; 

(b)  the  studies  they  are  supposed  to  make  in  U.S. A.; 

(c)  the  reason  for  selecting  these  Lamas;  and 

(d)  whether  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of  India  was  sought  in 
this  regard? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  to 
(c).  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided  a  grant  for  the  encouragement  of 
Tibetan  studies  at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  a  programme  was  drawn 
up  by  that  University  to  carry  out  a  linguistic  analysis  of  the  Tibetan  language 
and  to  do  research  in  Tibetan  religious  and  social  subjects.  For  that  purpose  the 
University  needed  the  services  of  qualified  Tibetan  Lamas,  and  a  Professor  of 
the  said  University  visited  India  and  selected  three  Tibetan  Refugee  Lamas  who 
were  staying  at  Darjeeling  and  Kalimpong.  In  order  not  to  disrupt  their  family 


186.  Written  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIH,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  3822-3823. 

187.  Gantantra  Panshad,  from  Kalahandi,  Onssa. 
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life,  the  University  decided  to  invite  their  families  as  well  i.e.  10  persons  in  all. 
Their  visit  to  the  Washington  University  will  last  for  three  years  in  the  first 
instance.  They  will  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  scholars  and  teachers  of 
Tibetan  in  the  University  and  they  are  required  to  provide  accurate  and  detailed 
information  about  Tibetan  religious  doctrine,  way  of  life,  thought,  etc. 

(d)  Yes,  Sir. 


224.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Settling  of  Tibetan 
in  Mysore  and  Ladakh188 

Niranjan  Singh: 189  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  Government  have  finalised  any  scheme  for  settling  about  3,000 
Tibetan  agriculturists  in  the  State  of  Mysore. 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  details  of  the  scheme  and  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
implemented;  and 

(c)  whether  there  is  any  proposal  under  Government  s  consideration  to 
secure  land  in  Ladakh  also  where  other  refugees  could  be  settled  and  could 
take  to  agriculture? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  Forest  land  measuring  about  3500  acres  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft. 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Mysore  Government  in  Periyapatna  Taluk 
bordering  the  Coorg  District  for  the  settlement  of  Tibetan  refugees.  About  600 
farming  families  will  be  settled  there.  The  land  is  in  six  plots  and  there  will  be 
about  500  refugees  to  a  plot.  A  transit  camp  at  Jyotinagar  near  Mysore  has 
been  set  up.  The  Government  of  Mysore  will  implement  the  scheme  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  India  who  will  bear  its  cost.  The  first  batch  of  refugees 
is  expected  to  reach  Mysore  in  the  middle  of  December  1960. 

(c)  A  proposal  to  settle  about  1200  refugees  on  land  in  Ladakh  is  under 
consideration. 


188.  Written  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1 127-1 128. 

189.  PSP,  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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225.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Tibetan  Refugees190 

Jayaprakash  Narayan  came  to  see  me  today.  He  told  me  that  he  had  recently 
been  to  see  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Dharamsala.  The  Dalai  Lama  now  realised  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  change  in  Tibet  or  in  regard  to  the  Tibetan 
refugees.  He  was,  therefore,  chiefly  interested  in  settling  them  in  India.  He  did 
not  want  them  to  get  lost  in  the  sea  of  humanity.  The  Mysore  scheme  was 
good,  but  that  would  absorb  only  3,000  persons.  He  was  even  prepared  to 
have  them  settled  in  the  plains  somewhere  and  to  hope  that  they  would  condition 
themselves  to  the  warm  climate. 

2.  I  told  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  sent  to 
Mysore,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  of  this.  Thus  this  figure  might  go  up  later  to 
5,000  or  so.  Also  that  some  arrangements  for  their  settling  were  being  made  in 
NEFA,  Sikkim  and  Ladakh.  Perhaps  all  these  together  might  amount  to  even 
ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Of  course,  it  will  take  some  little  time. 

3 .  I  also  told  him  that  we  were  not  at  all  happy  at  the  behaviour  of  Gyalo 
Thondup.191 1  mentioned  to  him  the  recent  article  in  some  foreign  newspaper  (I 
think  it  was  the  London  Times ,  but  I  am  not  sure)  in  which  some  reference 
was  made  to  the  wealthy  aristocrats  surrounding  the  Dalai  Lama  and  throwing 
money  about.  Also  about  Sirdar  Sen,192  the  Dalai  Lama’s  adviser  who  was 
described  graphically  in  that  article. 


226.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Afro-Asian  Tibet 
in  UN193 

Question  :194  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state? 

(a)  whether  Government  have  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Afro- 
Asian  Convention  on  Tibet  recently  held  in  New  Delhi195  requesting  the 
Government  of  India  to  make  a  move  to  place  the  Tibetan  issue  on  the 
agenda  of  the  current  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly; 


190.  Note  to  FS,  10  December  1960. 

191.  Brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

192.  Sirdar  D.K.  Sen.  SWJN/SS/59/p.  347. 

193.  Oral  answers,  13  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  5169-5175. 

194.  By  PSP  MP  N.G.  Goray,  GNP  MP  P.K.  Deo  and  Congress  MPs  Rameshwar  Tantia,  Ajit 
Singh  Sarhadi,  Hem  Barua  and  A  M.  Tanq. 

195.  8-11  April  1960. 
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(b)  if  so.  Government’s  reaction  thereto;  and 

(c)  the  stand  taken  by  India  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of  Tibet? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b).  No 
note  or  memorandum  was  received  from  the  Afro- Asian  Council,  but  a 
letter  was  received  from  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  Government  of 
India  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  support  the  proposal 
made  therein. 

(c)  This  question  has  not  yet  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

(N.G.]  Goray:  I  would  like  to  know,  when  this  question  comes  up  in  the 
United  Nations  what  will  be  our  directive  to  our  representatives  there. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  It  will  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the  draft  resolution.  If 
we  think  we  could  support  it,  we  will  support  it.  Otherwise  we  will  have  to 
take  whatever  action  is  appropriate;  the  delegation  is  asked  to  consult  the 
Government  of  India  regarding  the  final  decision. 

RK.  Deo:  May  I  know  if  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  submitted 
a  report  saying  that  there  has  been  a  clear  case  of  genocide  and  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Tibet;  and,  if  so,  what  action  Government  propose  to  take 
on  that  report,  and  how  do  they  propose  to  utilise  that  report  in  the  United 
Nations? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  The  international  organisation  of  jurists  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  referring  to  is  not  a  governmental  body. 

P.K.  Deo:  It  is  not. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Therefore,  what  action  could  Government  take  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  non-governmental  organisation? 

Braj  Raj  Singh:196  What  are  the  reactions  of  the  Government? 

Speaker:  Dr.  Ram  Subhag  Singh.197 


196.  Socialist  Party,  from  Firozabad,  UP. 

197.  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar 
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Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Is  it  true  that  the  Tibetan  people  in  Tibet  are  being 
eliminated  as  a  race  by  the  authorities  who  are  at  present  controlling  the 
destiny  of  Tibet;  if  so,  what  do  Government  consider  about  that? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  That  is  what  the  memorandum  of  the  jurists’  reports. 
After  considering  the  evidence  they  have  collected  they  say  that  there  is  a 
clear  case  of  genocide  in  Tibet. 

Hem  Barua:198  May  I  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  Government  has 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  since  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
there  has  happened  much  to  establish  conclusively  that  in  terms  of  the 
UN.  there  has  been  violation  of  human  rights  and  genocide  against  Tibetans 
in  the  Tibet  region  of  China;  and,  if  so,  whether  Government  propose  to 
revise  the  decision  during  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  question  of  our  policy  in  regard  to  Tibet  has  been 
discussed  here  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  policy  we  adopt  is  clear; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  that  policy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  approving  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Tibet.  We  do  not  approve,  we  have  not  approved  of  a 
great  deal  that  has  happened  there.  But  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  should  do 
about  this  matter.  Even  last  year,  when  this  question  arose  we  discussed  it  at 
some  length,  and  when  that  went  to  the  U.N.  a  very  large  number  of  countries 
abstained  on  this  issue,  because  of  various  considerations.  So  far  as  this  report 
is  concerned  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  it  is  correct  or  not,  and  it  is  difficult 
even  for  them,  that  is  those  who  drafted  the  report,  to  say,  because  it  is  all 
based  on  accounts  of  refugees  who  have  come  here.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  such  accounts  are  often,  it  is  known,  limited  and  somewhat  exaggerated. 
But  apart  from  that,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  much  has  happened  in 
Tibet  which  has  caused  very  considerable  unhappiness  to  many  people  there. 

But  as  to  what  we  should  do,  I  mean  the  U.N.  should  do,  about  it  depends, 
first  of  all,  as  my  colleague  said,  on  what  kind  of  resolution  is  brought  up 
there.  But  apart  from  that,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  affect  the  situation  at  all  it 
doesn’t. 

[N.G.]  Goray:  I  would  like  to  know,  why  is  it  when  our  representatives  in 
U.N.,  while  talking  on  colonialism  in  such  grandiloquent  manner  and 
condemning  it,  keep  quiet  about  this  when  every  crime  under  the  sun  has 

198.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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been  committed  by  the  Chinese  in  Tibet. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Obviously  for  this  reason  that  it  is  not  colonialism  of  the 
type  we  have  always  mentioned.  It  may  be  worse  than  colonialism,  if  you  like; 
but  it  is  not  colonialism  of  that  type.  Here  is  a  long  history,  going  back  to 
centuries,  and  with  all  kinds  of  conflicts  and  authorities  functioning  there.  You 
may  consider  it  and  condemn  it  or  not,  that  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  is  a 
different  type  of  thing. 

RC.  Borooah:199  What  are  the  sources  of  finance  for  this  association,  the 
Convention  on  Tibet? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  How  do  I  know? 

3T.  3.  Rffe200  1  w  1 1%  frt 

'3r^cTFr-3-gfrrfkr  #  %  r^wn  ^  ^ 

fejgr  few  rMt  wmpfr 

miIMi  %  35#  #1  ^  ^tfrt  f  #nf 

feHT  feT  W  I 

'jRlFWM  :  fef  feff  m  fen  fen  % 

[Translation  begins: 

A.M.  Tariq:201  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Government  knows  that 
this  time  some  Indian  citizens  had  gone  to  the  United  Nations  where  they 
kept  criticizing  the  Tibet  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  They  have  also 
been  doing  propaganda  against  India’s  policy.  I  would  also  like  to  be  informed 
how  much  foreign  exchange  was  given  to  these  people? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Who  is  being  talked  about  and  where? 


Translation  ends] 


A.M.  Tariq:  Mr.  J.J.  Singh202  and  his  colleagues. 


199.  Congress,  from  Sibsagar,  Assam. 

200.  Congress,  from  Srinagar,  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

201 .  See  fh  200  m  tins  section. 

202.  Former  president,  India  League  of  America. 
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%E  :  ^IFT  cRE  gt  t,  TTTFRf  *fit  3TTF  FFR  ET%  m  wRt  ttert^T 

frn  W  I 

Ti'S'ft  iRET  :  3ft  %.  fTIF  #T  «ft  5ERRERW  #tERRT  Rft  I 

3T.g.  eRRe :  *ft  trim  %  TFft  %#  ^  ^rpt  ferr  w  i  trt  f#3et 
I^Tur^TfRrwfRt#  gg^-^-fiRgMM  ^1  HEErft  ftrftRft  tt  gcwi^ftft 
^et%  #  #r  ggft  g^rf  ^  FRrft  qfi%#  $  %ttre  ueSfe  tm!  ift?  sett  ^if 
gEM  %  ftT  ftt  «nft  ft  g^RT  %  w  tiff  ffrit  I? 

^RTIFMM  %E  :  ft  FTRET  ^JRIEI  %1  gRpTH  t  RE  3ftftftM  ft^H  yft  RTft  <EFft  t,  % 
<§S  E#  Ff  I  ft  ME-RidM  Riff  RE  TREE!  %  F=Ffft  Eft  %  fttft  EET-EET  fftEIT  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  were  both  given  foreign 
exchange  worth  Rs  12,000. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Shri  J.J.  Singh  and  Shri  Purshottamdas  Tricumdas. 

A.M.  Tariq:  No  answer  has  been  given  to  the  first  part  of  my  question.  Is 
it  true  that  when  these  people  went  there  they  kept  criticising  the  official 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  and  have  been  lobbying  against  our 
policy  in  other  countries?  If  this  is  correct,  what  steps  has  the  Government 
taken  in  this  regard? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Shall  I  answer  this  question.  It  is  possible  that  what  the  Hon 
Member  is  saying  is  correct.  I  cannot  investigate  what  goes  on  behind  closed 
doors. 


Translation  ends] 

Ram  Krishan  Gupta:203  The  hon.  the  Prime  Minister  just  now  said  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this  case.  May  I  know  whether  Government 
has  received  any  such  complaints  from  our  headquarters  there? 


203.  Congress,  fr om Mohmdergarh,  Punjab. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  normally  the  type  of  complaints  that  have  come  in  there. 
The  kind  of  information  we  get  is  obviously  limited  in  the  circumstances  to 
what  is  seen  in  the  locality  there.  There  is  no  information  about  so-called 
genocide,  etc. 

Ansar  Harvani:204  Is  Government  aware  that  certain  foreign  missions  in 
Delhi  have  been  helping  and  organising  these  conventions  and  have  actually 
been  financing  them;  if  so,  may  I  know  what  steps  Government  proposes 
to  take  in  the  future  to  prevent  these  activities? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:20’  May  I  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  hon.  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  drawn  to  a  letter  published  in  Blitz  regarding  Shri 
J.  J.  Singh’s  letter  to  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan  that  if  the  Indian  delegation 
does  not  support  their  stand  in  U.N.  they  will  expose  our  Prime  Minister; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  same? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  seen  any  such  letter;  I  do  not  know  what  it 
contains. 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:  It  has  come  in  other  papers  also. 

Some  Hon.  Members  rose — 

Speaker:  I  cannot  allow  every  hon.  Member  to  put  supplementary  on  every 
question. 


227.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  On  Gyalwa  Karamapa206 

Gyalwa  Karamapa,  the  head  of  the  Red  Hat  Sect  of  Tibet,  came  to  see  me 
a  little  while  ago.  He  had  a  Sikkimese  with  him  to  act  as  his  interpreter.  I 
had  a  fairly  long  talk  with  him  about  the  group  with  him. 


204.  Congress,  from  Fatehpur,  UP. 

205.  Congress,  from  Puri,  Orissa. 

206.  Note  to  FS,  15  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  3  (1)  BST/60,  p.  16/Note.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 
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2.  He  told  me  that  he  had  come  over  from  Tibet  six  months  or  so  before 
the  Dalai  Lama  crossed  over.  He  had  a  sense  of  a  foreboding  of  what 
might  happen.  With  him  had  come  about  200  persons,  including  a 
considerable  number  of  the  so  called  incarnate  Lamas,  monks  and  lay 
devotees.  Apparently  there  are  about  70  little  boys  with  him  who  are  incarnate 
Lama. 

3.  From  Gangtok  he  had  gone  first  to  Dharamsala  via  Calcutta.  He  has 
now  come  back  here  after  seeing  the  Dalai  Lama. 

4.  Evidently,  he  wants  help  to  carry  on  himself  and  for  his  group.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  proper  education  of  the  boys 
with  him,  whether  they  were  incarnate  Lamas  or  not. 

5 .  He  mentioned  to  me  that  there  are  others  of  his  sect  floating  about 
Darjeeling,  Kalimpong,  etc. 

6.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  see  you  and  discuss  these  matters. 

7.  He  gave  me  a  letter  which  I  enclose.207 

[Nehru  added  in  his  own  hand  as  follows:] 

There  are,  I  was  told,  some  good  handicraftsmen  with  him.  I  have  been 
given  a  beautifully  made  small  bell  with  a  lovely  sound. 


JN 


228.  To  J.J.  Singh:  Tibet208 

16  December  1960 

My  dear  J.  J., 

I  have  your  letter  of  today’s  date.209 

Tariq's  question  was  not  drafted  by  me.  Anyhow  it  asked  me  whether 
some  persons  (meaning  you  and  another)  were  carrying  on  propaganda  against 
the  Government  of  India  on  the  Tibetan  issue.  My  answer  was  strictly  correct. 
I  said  that  this  might  have  been  done,  that  is,  on  that  issue.  You  had,  in  fact, 
gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  Tibetan  issue  and  pleading  for  a  policy 


207.  See  Appendix  39. 

208.  Letter  to  the  former  President  of  India  League  of  America;  address:  101  Friends  Colony, 
New  Delhi.  NMML,  J.  J.  Smgh  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

209.  See  Appendix  40. 
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which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  my  answer.  It  had  to  do  with  the  Tibetan  issue  and  no  other  matter. 

Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


229.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Foreign  Agencies 
and  Tibetan  Refugees210 

Harihar  Patel:211  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  the  names  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  private  relief  agencies 

engaged  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  of  the  Tibetan  refugees  in 

India;  and 

(b)  the  number  and  names  of  camps  run  by  them  in  India,  Sikkim  and 

Bhutan? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
The  Governments  of  Australia,  United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand 
have  placed  Rs.  10  lakhs,  Rs.  4,75,000  and  Rs.  2,63,920  respectively  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Tibetan 
refugees.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  donated  1,300  tons  of 
rice. 

The  following  private  organisations  (foreign  and  Indian)  have  been  providing 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.: 

1 .  Co-operative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere; 

2.  American  Emergency  Committee  for  Tibetan  Refugees; 

3 .  Rational  Christian  Council  of  India; 

4.  Catholic  Relief  Services  in  India; 

5 .  World  Veterans ’  Federation; 

6.  Indian  Red  Cross  Society; 

7.  Junior  Chamber  International; 

8.  The  Buddhist  Society  of  Thailand. 

(b)  No  camps  are  run  by  any  foreign  Government  or  private  agency  in 
India. 


210.  Written  answers,  1 9  December  1 960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  2459-2460. 

211.  Ganatantra  Parishad,  from  Onssa. 
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230.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Settling  Tibetan  Refugees 
in  NEFA212 

D.C.  Sharma:213  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  reply  given 
to  Unstarred  Question  No.  1709  on  the  30th  August,  1960  and  state: 

(a)  the  further  progress  in  the  work  of  settlement  of  the  Tibetan  refugees 
in  Bhaluckung  in  North-East  Frontier  Agency ; 

(b)  the  amount  spent  so  far  for  general  development  of  that  area;  and 

(c)  when  the  work  is  likely  to  be  completed? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  The 
approach  road  to  the  land  settlement  area  has  been  reconditioned,  and 
construction  of  accommodation  for  the  refugees  has  been  completed.  A  hospital 
for  60  patients  is  being  built.  Cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits  has  begun  and 
jungle  clearance  is  proceeding.  Teaching  of  Tibetan  and  Hindi  to  the  refugees 
has  commenced  and  a  school  for  700  students  is  being  set  up.  A  cooperative 
shop  has  been  established  at  the  Transit  Camp. 

(b)  Rs.  5,43,000  upto  the  end  of  November,  1960. 

(c)  Progress  of  work  has  been  hampered  by  the  heavy  monsoon  this  year, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  completed  as  originally  planned  during  1962-63. 


231.  ToMEA214 


I  have  read  the  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  Shri  Soni’s215  report  and 
Joint  Secretary’s  note.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  much  about  the  syllabus 
suggested  by  Shri  Soni.  I  do  not  understand  why  each  school  should  have  an 
agricultural  farm  attached  to  it.  All  the  boys  there  are  not  likely  to  become 
agriculturists.  Indeed  probably  very  few  of  them  will.  Possibly  one  such  school 
may  have  a  small  farm  attached  to  it.  Some  kind  of  a  vegetable  garden  might  be 
attached. 

Generally  speaking,  teaching  should  be  of  the  basic  type,  that  is,  through 
crafts. 


212.  Written  answers,  21  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  col.  6694. 

213.  Congress,  from  Gurdaspur,  Punjab. 

214.  Note  to  FS  and  JS  (E),  22  December  1960. 

215  .  R.  C.  Soni,  Inspector  General  of  Forests,  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  GOL 
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I  see  that  the  present  intention  is  to  have  two  schools;  later,  if  need  arises, 
to  have  a  third.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  schools  should  be  located  at  Mussoorie. 
I  am  slightly  prejudiced  against  Kalimpong,  but  probably  it  will  be  convenient 
from  some  points  of  view  to  have  the  school  at  Kalimpong.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Dharamsala  would  be  a  good  place,  chiefly  because  the  Dalai 
Lama  would  be  nearby.  Gangtok  also  may  be  suitable  because  of  some  facilities 
there. 

I  agree  that  Simla  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  variety  of  reasons  into  which  I 
need  not  go. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  we  should  make  arrangements  to 
start  a  school  of  the  type  intended  at  Mussoorie  and  the  second  school  at 
Kalimpong.  If,  however,  the  Dalai  Lama  does  not  approve  of  Kalimpong  at  all, 
perhaps  Dharamsala  might  be  preferred. 

In  any  event,  some  schooling  will  be  done  at  Gangtok  and  in  Mysore. 

The  Dalai  Lama  might  be  informed  accordingly. 

You  may,  if  you  like,  show  your  preference  for  Kalimpong  in  writing  to  the 
Dalai  Lama. 


(e)  Nepal 


232.  K.D.  Malaviya:  Crisis216 


16th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Keshava, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date  about  the  developments  in  Nepal. 

Although  we  did  not  expect  this  exact  development  which  took  place,217 
the  fact  is  that  for  the  last  six  months  or  more  it  has  been  pretty  obvious  that 
the  King  has  been  thinking  of  some  such  step.  He  has  repeatedly  mentioned  to 
me  about  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministry.  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  again 
and  again  that  the  only  hope  for  Nepal  was  for  the  Ministry  and  the  King  to  pull 
together  and  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  democratic  structure, 
which  was  being  built  up  there,  to  be  interfered  with.  Possibly,  it  was  partly 
due  to  what  I  have  said  to  him  repeatedly  that  he  delayed  action.  Anyhow,  it  has 
come  now.  We  cannot,  as  a  government,  do  much  except  to  express  our  regret. 


216.  Letter  to  the  Union  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil. 

217.  On  15  December  1960,  the  King  suspended  the  constitution,  dismissed  the  Government 
and  dissolved  parliament. 
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Please  treat  what  I  have  written  in  this  letter  as  strictly  confidential. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


233.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Dismissal  of  Nepal  Government218 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  received  notice  of  an  adjournment  motion  by  Shri 
Indrajit  Gupta219  and  a  call  attention  notice  by  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh,220  regarding 
the  dismissal  of  the  Nepalese  Cabinet  by  the  King  of  Nepal  and  the 
repercussions  of  it  in  India,  Nepal  being  our  next  door  neighbour. 
Incidentally,  it  is  said.  General  Thimayya  happened  to  be  in  Kathmandu221 
when  the  suspension  of  constitutional  government  in  the  neighbouring  State 
of  Nepal  happened. 

I  would  not  have  brought  it  up  except  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
neighbouring  State  and  whatever  happens  there — any  kind  of  coup  and 
others,  if  they  should  be  there — might  have  repercussions  here  because  it 
is  on  our  borders  particularly  where  we  have  got  some  trouble  with  China. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say  about  it. 

Indrajit  Gupta:  Sir,  may  I  just  put  a  question?  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
our  Government  has  been  taken  completely  by  surprise  by  this  development 
or  whether  they  had  any  previous  communication  or  report  through  our 
Embassy  at  Kathmandu  that  some  such  political  crisis  was  developing. 
May  I  also  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  just  at  this  moment  our 
Ambassador222  instead  of  being  at  Kathmandu  is  away  on  a  shikar  party 
somewhere? 

Jaipal  Singh:223  Sir,  may  I  just  submit  one  thing.  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
see  that  you  have  admitted  it,  but  with  due  respect  to  you.  Sir,  I  venture  to 


218.  Motion,  16  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December  1960,  cols 
5973-5978. 

219.  CPI,  from  Calcutta-South  West,  West  Bengal. 

220.  Socialist  Party,  from  Firozabad,  UP. 

22 1 .  On  an  official  visit  to  Nepal  from  8  December  1 960.  See  The  Times  of  India,  9  December 
1960. 

222.  Harishwar  Dayal. 

223.  Jharkhand  Party,  from  Ranchi  West,  Bihar. 
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point  out  that  this  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  shape  of  an  adjournment 
motion. 

Speaker:  I  have  not  given  my  consent.  Why  is  the  hon.  Member  in  a  hurry  ? 
Just  before  giving  my  consent  I  wanted  to  know  the  facts.  Sometimes  I 
dispose  of  adjournment  motions  in  my  chamber  itself  and  sometimes  I 
reject  them  here  without  asking  the  hon.  Members  concerned  to  give  any 
further  explanation.  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  it  concerns  a  State 
which  is  just  on  our  borders,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  border  we  have 
got  a  big  country  which  has  encroached  upon  12,000  square  miles  of  our 
territory.  Therefore,  we  are  interested  in  what  happens  in  this  state.  I  have 
not  given  my  consent  to  this  adjournment  motion.  Before  taking  a  decision 
on  it  I  am  only  trying  to  understand  what  exactly  has  happened  there. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  Sir,  I  would  like  to  submit  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  anybody  in  this  country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of 
that  country.  But,  situated  as  we  are,  we  have  been  so  close  to  each  other 
geographically  that  whatever  happens  in  one  country  has  got  its 
repercussions  on  the  other.  That  is  the  reason,  Sir,  why  we  submitted  this 
matter  for  your  consideration. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:224  Let  us  congratulate  the  King  of  Nepal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  I  may  say  so.  Sir,  this  subject  is,  with  all  respect  to  you, 
hardly  one  for  a  motion  for  adjournment  in  this  House. 

Speaker:  I  am  not  going  to  allow  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  merely  stating  the  manner  of  putting  it.  If  hon.  Members 
had  asked  me  a  Short  Notice  Question  I  would  have  said  what  I  had  to  say.  I 
would  submit,  Sir,  that  to  such  questions,  where  they  want  some  kind  of 
information,  I  would  gladly  give  it  at  a  day’s  notice,  if  necessary,  if  I  possess 
it,  instead  of  bringing  it  in  this  way. 

Now,  Sir,  obviously,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  the  actions  taken  there  but, 
obviously,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  for  all  of  us  that  a  democratic  experiment 
or  practice  that  was  going  on  has  suffered  a  set-back.  That  is  all  I  can  say 
about  it. 


224.  Independent,  from  Mathura,  UP. 
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The  hon.  Member  asked  if  we  had  any  previous  intimation  of  this  through 
our  Embassy  or  otherwise.  About  this  exact  event  happening  yesterday  we  had 
no  previous  intimation,  and  the  very  fact,  as  some  hon.  Member  mentioned, 
that  our  Ambassador  was  not  in  the  city  at  that  time,  shows  that  we  had  no 
intimation.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  for  some  months  past  we  had 
repeated  intimation  that  the  King  of  Nepal  was  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they 
were  and  that  he  might  take  some  action.  What  action  he  was  going  to  take  and 
when,  we  did  not  know,  but  this  we  certainly  had  been  feeling  for  months  past 
that  something  might  happen  there  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  King 
with  the  Ministry. 

Now,  mention  was  made  about  General  Thimayya. 

Of  course,  General  Thimayya  did  not  have  any  previous  intimation  either 
that  this  was  going  to  happen.  Some  little  time  ago — a  week  or  ten  days  ago — 
we  were  informed  by  the  Nepal  Government — I  think  the  desire  was  that  of 
the  King — that  they  wanted  to  honour  General  Thimayya  by  a  decoration  as 
well  as  by  appointing  him  an  Honorary  General  in  the  Nepalese  Army.  In 
accordance  with  our  usual  practice  we  told  them  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
decorations  being  given  but  that  we  had  no  objection  to  General  Thimayya 
being  made  an  Honorary  General  of  the  Nepalese  Army  as  one  of  his  predecessors 
General  Cariappa  was  also  there.  That  was  the  answer  we  gave. 

So  General  Thimayya  went  to  get  this  Honorary  Generalship.  He  was  present 
on  the  occasion  and  I  believe  yesterday  or  two  days  ago  this  short  ceremony 
took  place  and  the  King  invested  him  with  the  Honorary  Generalship.  He  stayed 
a  day  or  two  behind  and  he  was  caught  rather  unawares  in  these  developments. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  That  raises  a  very  important  question.  As  General  Thimayya 
has  now  been  made  an  Honorary  General  in  Nepal  and  this  experiment  of 
a  democratic  set-up  has  been  shelved  there,  shall  it  not  be  proper  now  for 
our  Government  to  ask  General  Thimayya  not  to  accept  that  honour 
(Interruptions)? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  over.  The  investiture  took  place  two  or  three  days  ago. 
Braj  Raj  Singh:  Since  the  democratic  set  up. 

Speaker:  We  will  assume  that  six  months  later  this  happens.  Shall  we  then 
ask  General  Thimayya  to  surrender  it?  Are  we  in  charge  or  in  control  of 
what  happens  there?  I  would  not  have,  as  I  said,  brought  it  up,  I  brought 
it  up  because  it  is  an  important  matter.  In  future,  as  I  said,  yesterday  or  a 
few  days  ago,  using  the  adjournment  motion  as  a  method  for  eliciting 
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information  ought  to  be  given  up  (Interruption).  I  understand  the  hon. 
Member’s  point.  He  could  have  easily  tabled  a  Calling  Attention  Notice. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  I  have  already  tabled  a  Calling  Attention  Notice.  We  do  not 
wait  to  censure  the  Government  on  this. 

Hem  Barua:225  And  we  do  not  deserve  your  admonition  either. 

Speaker:  I  shall  admit  it  as  a  Calling  Attention  Notice.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  explained  to  us  the  position.  We  are  watching  the  repercussions 
that  it  will  have  in  our  country.  But  we  have  no  control  over  it.  So  far  as 
the  adjournment  motion  is  concerned,  wherever  any  information  is  called 
for  I  would  advise  hon.  Members  not  to  table  an  adjournment  motion. 

Joachim  Alva:226  There  is  one  observation.  Sir,  arising  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister’s  statement.  I  thought  I  heard  him  saying  that  our  Ambassador 
was  absent  from  Kathmandu.  I  do  not  hold  the  Prime  Minister  responsible 
for  any  one  of  his  actions,  nor  would  I  like  him  to  find  fault  with  our 
Ambassador  there.  But  there  is.  Sir,  a  striking  similarity  when  the  coup 
d’etat  happened  in  Ankara22  and  now  again  in  Kathmandu  where  our 
Ambassadors  were  not  in  their  capitals. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  refers  to  instances  which  have  not  much 
basis  in  fact.  When  the  coup  d’etat  happened  in  Ankara  the  Ambassador228  was 
just  a  day  before  with  me  in  Constantinople — rightly  with  me.229  He  did  not  go 
away.  It  was  a  continuing  process  there.  As  regards  this  matter,  he  is  not  far 
away  from  the  country.  It  only  shows  that  he  did  not  know  as,  indeed,  the 
Ministers  concerned  did  not  know. 

[N.G.]  Goray:230  Coup  d’etat  never  happens  with  prior  intimation;  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  a  coup  d’etat. 


225.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

226.  Congress,  from  Kanara,  Mysore. 

227.  On  27  May  1960. 

228.  Jai  Kumar  Atal. 

229.  During  Nehru’s  tour  of  Middle  East;  see  SWJN/SS/60/items  157-160. 

230.  PSP,  from  Poona,  Bombay. 
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234.  To  Rajendra  Prasad231 


December  18,  1960 

My  dear  Mr.  President, 

A  special  messenger  from  Kathmandu  has  brought  a  letter  for  me  from  the 
King  of  Nepal.  The  letter  is  dated  16th  December.232  This  has  been  delivered  to 
me  late  on  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  December. 

As  desired  by  the  King  of  Nepal,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  his  letter. 
With  the  letter  came  a  copy  of  his  Proclamation.  As  this  has  already  appeared 
in  full  in  the  newspapers,  I  am  not  sending  this  to  you.  But,  should  you  so 
desire,  I  shall  have  a  copy  sent. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


235.  To  Joachim  Alva:  Absent  Ambassadors233 

December  19,  1960 

My  dear  Alva, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  December. 

As  for  our  Ambassadors,  some  of  them  may  be  slow,  but  the  three  incidents 
that  have  been  mentioned  cannot  be  held  up  to  their  disadvantage.  Our 
Ambassador  in  Kathmandu234  went  at  the  invitation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Nepal,  together  with  General  Thimayya,  in  a  shikar  party  in  the  valley  in 
Nepal,  just  a  day  before  the  upset  occurred  there.233  Our  Ambassador  to  Iraq 
had  not  arrived  in  Baghdad  when  the  revolution  occurred.236  The  Ambassador 
in  Ankara  had  gone  with  me  to  Istanbul.  He  stayed  there  a  day  after  I  left,  and 
the  change  at  Ankara  took  place  then. 


231.  Letter  to  the  President  of  India. 

232.  See  Appendix  42. 

233.  Letter  to  Joachim  Alva,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Canara,  Mysore. 

234.  Hanshwar  Dayal 

235.  K.S.  Thimayya  was  on  a  ten-day  visit  to  Nepal  beginning  8  December  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nepalese  Army.  See  The  Times  of  India ,  2  December 
1960. 

236.  The  reference  seem  to  be  to  I  S.  Chopra  who  went  to  Iraq  as  ambassador  soon  after  the 
coup  of  14  July  1958;  See  SWJN/SS/43/p.  511,  item  34. 
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You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Gould  bringing  in  some  dollars.  This 
was  a  fairly  bad  infringement  of  our  rules  about  bringing  in  any  foreign  currency. 
These  rules  are  enforced  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  I  can  hardly  tell  our 
Customs  people  to  relax  well  known  rules. 

I  am  returning  your  original  letters. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


236.  To  Devendra  Prasad  Singh:  Mahendra  acted  on  his 
own237 


December  23,  1960 

My  dear  Devendra  Prasadji, 

Your  letter  of  December  23  which  I  have  read  with  interest. 

I  cannot  say  what  pressures  must  have  been  brought  upon  the  King  of 
Nepal.  We  have  no  evidence  of  external  pressures.  My  own  impression  is  that 
he  himself  was  inclined  in  a  particular  direction  and  required  no  pressure.  Of 
course,  he  might  have  been  encouraged  by  others. 

I  shall  gladly  meet  you,  but  I  do  not  quite  know  what  date  and  time  to 
suggest.  I  am  leaving  for  Allahabad  on  the  26th,  coming  back  on  the  29th  to 
meet  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.  Then  I  am  going  to  Bombay  and  later  to 
Bhavnagar  for  the  Congress  Session.  After  that  if  you  are  in  Delhi,  I  shall 
gladly  meet  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


237.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  PSP  MP  from  Bihar. 
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(f)  Burma 

237.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Burmese  Pensioners  in  India238 

[K.G.]  Wodeyar  : 239 
S.A.  Mehdi: 240 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  Government  of  Burma  have  put  restrictions  on  pensioners 

who  were  getting  their  pensions  from  the  Government  of  Burma,  but  are 

living  in  India  as  Indian  citizens;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  action  taken  in  the  matter? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  and 
(b).  It  is  not  clear  to  what  restrictions  the  Hon.  Members  are  referring.  Some 
difficulties  had  arisen  about  the  Burma  Government’s  income  tax  in  respect  of 
pensions  paid  to  their  pensioners  residing  in  India.  The  exemption  which  they 
had  enjoyed  since  1940  was  withdrawn  by  a  Burma  Government  notification 
from  the  1st  October,  1954,  a  notification  which  reached  Indian  Treasuries 
concerned  with  the  payments  in  1957  and  later.  The  question,  therefore,  arose 
of  retrospective  deductions  of  the  Burma  income  tax.  This  matter  has,  however, 
been  temporarily  solved  by  the  Burma  Government’s  agreement  in  principle  to 
authorise  payments  of  current  pensions,  assessing  income  tax  at  scheduled 
rates,  leaving  the  question  of  arrears  of  income  tax  for  adjustment  between  the 
two  Governments. 


238.  Written  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVm,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  3821-3822. 

239.  Congress,  from  Shimoga,  Mysore. 

240.  Congress,  from  Rampur,  UP. 
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(g)  Ceylon 

238.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  illegal  Immigrants  Drown241 

N.M.  Lingam:242  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  boat  carrying  42  persons,  all  alleged  to  be 
illicit  emigrants  from  India,  was  pushed  out  into  the  deep  sea  by  the  Ceylon 
coastal  patrol  policemen  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1960  when  the  boat  had 
anchored  off  Vanakalai,  Mannar  District,  and  that  16  dead  bodies  were 
found  washed  ashore  the  next  morning;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  details  of  the  incident? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Reports  received  by  Government  indicate  that  when  the  boat  carrying  42 
persons  of  whom  36  were  allegedly  illicit  emigrants  came  to  within  a  mile 
of  the  Ceylonese  coast,  the  passengers  were  ordered  by  the  crew  to  get 
down.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  passengers  who  were  forced  to 
get  into  the  water  by  the  crew  were  drowned.  In  all  16  dead  bodies  were 
washed  ashore  at  Mannar  on  23rd  August  1960.  Of  the  others,  6  were 
arrested  and  deported  by  the  Ceylon  Government,  7  are  awaiting  deportation 
and  the  rest  presumably  returned  to  India  on  the  same  boat.  The  Ceylon 
Government  have  conducted  a  magisterial  enquiry  on  the  incident;  a  copy 
of  their  report  is  awaited.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
passengers  were  pushed  into  the  sea  by  the  Ceylon  Coastal  Patrol. 

N.M.  Lingam:  May  I  know  if  in  spite  of  tightening  up  of  the  border  patrols 
on  the  Ceylon  coast,  this  kind  of  illicit  emigration  is  in  the  increase  and,  if 
so,  what  steps  Government  on  our  side  have  taken  to  prevent  such 
emigration  and  the  tragedies  following  them? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  We  notify  to  the  areas  from  which  these  emigrants  go 
that  they  should  not  fall  victims  to  touts.  And  we  have  also  strengthened 
patrols  etc.  And  we  bring  the  offenders  to  book  by  cancelling  their  licenses. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Sir,  the  Government  of  Ceylon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  recently  said  that  the  whole  question  of  the  Stateless 


241.  Oral  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1097-1099. 

242.  Congress,  from  Madras. 
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persons  there  would  be  taken  up  for  consideration  with  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  near  future  and,  if  so,  may  I  know  whether  our  Government 
have  received  any  communication  from  that  Government? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Sir,  the  question  was  about  illicit  emigrants  and  we  are 
now  talking  about  Stateless  persons. 

N.M.  Ling  am:  Sir,  from  the  number  of  illicit  emigrants  it  is  clear  that  people 
on  this  side  are  going  to  Ceylon  in  desperation.  So,  it  is  connected  with  the 
larger  question  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  Ceylon.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  Government  has  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  final 
settlement  with  that  Government  on  this  larger  question? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  two  questions  are  not  connected.  Even  if  we  come  to  a 
full  settlement  with  them,  nevertheless  there  is  the  possibility  of  illegal  immigrants 
going  there  or  trying  to  go  there.  Apart  from  this,  the  hon.  Member  asked  as  to 
whether  we  had  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  settlement.  We  have  thought 
it  very  desirable  all  these  years.  Sir,  but  nevertheless  no  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at  about  that  matter. 

N.M.  Ling  am:  Are  Government  giving  deterrent  punishment  to  those  who 
are  sent  back  to  India  so  that  such  illicit  immigration  may  not  take  place? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what,  if  any,  punishment  is  given  to  those 
who  try  to  go  there  illegally.  Of  course,  they  are  punished  on  the  other  side. 


239.  In  Honour  of  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike243 

Madam  Prime  Minister,  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentleman,  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  many  distinguished  guests  here  but  I  can  say  with 
perfect  honesty  and  truth  that  you.  Madam,  are  particularly  welcome  and  your 
visit  here  has  given  us  very  special  pleasure  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Any 
person  in  your  distinguished  position  coming  from  Sri  Lanka  would  have  been 
very  welcome.  You  particularly  are  welcome  because  of  yourself,  Madam,  and 
also  because  of  your  distinguished  husband  whom  we  knew  so  well  here.  You 


243 .  Speech  at  banquet  m  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  30  December 
1960.  PMS  (P.I.B.),  Shastn  Bhavan. 
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are  also  welcome  because  you  have  not  come  here  for  any  complicated  political 
discussions.  We  have  so  many  problems  facing  us  in  the  world  that  sometimes 
some  little  relief  from  them  is  very  welcome.  You  have  come  here,  as  you 
yourself  said,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  where  the  great  Buddha  was  born  and 
lived  and  gave  his  message  and  that,  apart  from  numerous  other  bonds,  still 
unites  us. 

When  we  talk  of  Sri  Lanka,  immediately  our  minds  go  back  to  our  own 
mythology,  to  our  old  stories.  Indeed,  if  I  speak  about  your  country  anywhere 
in  India  in  my  own  language,  the  only  way  they  can  understand  me  is  to  say  I 
am  referring  to  Lanka.  Ceylon  probably  will  not  be  understood  except  by  a 
relative  few.  The  word  Ceylon  here  is  adopted  recently  as  the  official  designation 
of  Ceylon.  So  our  bonds  go  back  to  remote  ages  past  and  they  have  their 
foundations  so  deep  that  even  when  we  argue  about  matters,  even  when  we 
have  some  small  problems  of  our  own,  nothing  really  takes  away  from  that 
close  association  based  on  past  history,  a  great  similarity  of  culture,  tradition, 
the  message  of  the  Buddha  and  geography. 

We  have  had  some  problems  of  our  own  which  we  have  discussed  and 
which  we  will  no  doubt  discuss  and  solve  but  the  nature  of  the  problems  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  other  and  more  difficult  controversies  that 
rage  in  the  world,  and  behind  it  all,  is  something  which  is  really  very  great  so 
that  whatever  petty  controversies  we  may  have  from  time  to  time  they  can 
never  lead  us  astray.  So  you  are  welcome  here  as  a  pilgrim,  as  also  as  a  Prime 
Minister.  In  a  sense  all  of  us,  at  any  rate,  I  do  feel  more  and  more  like  pilgrims 
in  this  world  having  to  cross  occasionally  very  difficult  terrain  which  test  our 
endurance  and  such  capacities  as  we  may  have  to  the  utmost.  In  doing  so  it  is 
heartening  to  think  of  friends  who  in  some  ways  broadly  think  alike,  broadly 
act  alike,  and  anyhow  who  are  friends.  With  so  much  controversy  and  language 
of  bitterness  and  hatred  and  violence  thrown  about  in  the  world,  the  fact  that 
there  are  friends  in  the  world,  and  many  friends,  rather  lightens  the  burden  one 
has  to  cany  .  You  have  come  here  at  a  time  when  both  your  country  and  ours, 
as  indeed  most  other  countries,  are  facing  these  very  difficult  problems,  apart 
from  our  own  local  national  problems,  world  problems.  Now  all  of  us,  your 
country  and  mine  are  tremendously  occupied  in  trying  to  build  up  our  countries 
in  various  ways,  their  economies,  raising  their  standards  of  living.  We  are 
planning  and  we  have  no  desire  to  get  entangled  in  other  countries’  problems. 
We  have  enough  of  our  own  and  yet  we  cannot  escape  them.  They  surround 
us  and  try  to  overwhelm  us  because  the  world  becomes  so  restricted,  in  spite 
of  these  controversies,  grows  so  much  as  one  world,  that  whether  we  have 
the  virtues  of  one  world  or  not,  we  have  to  suffer  the  disadvantages  of  it  all  the 
time  as  they  also  pursue  us  apart  from  our  own.  So  we  face  these  world 
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problems  because  we  cannot  escape  them.  Even  so,  it  is  something  even  when 
we  differ — not  that  we  differ.  Madam,  with  your  country  very  much  or  at  all  in 
these  world  problems — it  is  an  advantage  that  we  do  so  without  rancour  or  ill 
will  and  to  be  able  to  discuss  matters  and  understand  the  other’s  viewpoint, 
even  though  we  may  not  agree  with  it.  I  suppose  that  that  has  been  a  virtue  of 
the  Commonwealth.  There  are  very  considerable  differences  in  our  approach 
sometimes  but  the  basic  fact  of  our  discussing  them  in  a  friendly  spirit  and 
trying  to  understand  each  other’s  viewpoint  carries  us  far  and  I  have  often 
wished  that  that  particular  type  of  approach  might  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
the  world  also.  I  do  not  know  when  that  will  happen,  but  if  we  duplicate  that 
approach  we  will  not  solve  all  the  problems;  perhaps  not,  but  anyhow  we 
should  live  in  a  more  gracious  world,  not  in  a  world  full  of  the  spirit  of  bitterness 
and  always  on  the  verge  of  violence,  always  suspecting  each  other  and  always 
preparing  for  something  that  we  all  say  must  not  happen.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs.  Anyhow,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  world — I  hope  nothing 
very  bad  will  happen — I  am  sure  that  your  country  and  ours.  Madam,  will  live 
in  friendship  and  cooperation  and  when  any  relatively  petty  problems  arise 
between  us  or  have  arisen,  we  shall  solve  them  in  friendship  and  cooperation 
and  in  the  larger  world  also  we  shall  cooperate  for,  I  hope,  not  only  our  particular 
advantage  but  for  the  good  of  the  big  causes  that  we  have  at  heart,  the  cause  of 
peace,  freedom  of  other  countries,  and  the  world  developing  through  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  into  a  really  one  world,  as  it  must  be  unless  it  destroys  itself. 
Men’s  minds  lag  behind  scientific  and  technological  growth  of  humanity  and 
till  we  catch  up  to  them  probably  we  shall  have  to  face  all  these  difficulties. 

You  have  come  here,  Madam,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  which  have 
been  sanctified  in  the  past  by  Buddha’s  presence  and  his  teaching.  Perhaps  if 
people  paid  a  little  more  heed  to  that  teaching,  we  might  find  the  true  path  more 
easily,  the  path  of  peace,  tolerance  and  friendly  cooperation.  I  hope  that  when 
you  go  back  from  this  country  your  visit  to  these  sacred  places  in  India,  sacred 
to  you,  sacred  to  us  and  sacred  to  many,  will  give  you  strength  and  courage  to 
bear  the  heavy  burden  you  carry  and  I  am  sure  your  visit  here  in  this  particular 
way  for  this  purpose  will  give  us  a  little  more  courage  too. 

May  I  wish  you,  Madam,  give  you  all  our  good  wishes  to  you  and  to  your 
people  and  hope  that  your  people  will  advance  and  help  not  only  in  solving  the 
problems  that  they  have  but  in  other  problems  too? 

Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  good 
health  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sri  Lanka. 
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(h)  Laos 


240.  To  A. A.  Gromyko244 

Excellency, 

I  have  viewed  with  great  concern  recent  developments  in  Laos  which  have 
resulted  in  the  beginnings  of  a  civil  war.  If  these  internal  conflicts  continue,  the 
civil  war  may  well  spread  and  endanger  the  peace  of  Indo- China  as  a  whole.  It 
also  appears  that  there  has  been  delivery  of  arms  and  war  material  from  external 
sources  to  both  sides  in  this  conflict.  This  is  a  dangerous  development  which 
can  only  lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  received  a  series  of  reports 
suggesting  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  had 
been  attempting  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  various  parties  in  the  country. 
In  the  last  few  days  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  failed  in  this  effort.  On  December 
10th,  information  was  received  that,  faced  with  an  imminent  armed  conflict, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  some  other  Ministers  of  his  Cabinet  had  left  Laos  for 
Phnom  Penh  in  Cambodia.  General  Sounthone245  has  since  declared  that  civil, 
military  and  administrative  authority  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  before  his  departure.  Some  members  of  the  Laotian  National 
Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reported  to  have  set  up  a  Government  headed 
by  Prince  Boun  Oum,  with  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  as  the  Minister  for 
Defence. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Pham  Van 
Dong,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  alleging 
interference  by  way  of  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  one  of  the  sides  in 
the  present  conflict  in  Laos  and  appealing  to  the  Government  of  India,  presumably 
in  our  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Laos  Commission,  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  safeguard  peace  under  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

Reports  have  reached  us  also  that  arms  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  be 
delivered  by  aircraft  in  Vientiane.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  arms  have  been 
delivered  from  external  sources  to  both  the  parties  in  the  conflict.  Press  reports 
also  state  that  fighting  is  going  on  in  the  city  of  Vientiane. 


244.  Telegram  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR,  14  December  1960,  sent  through  K.P.S. 
Menon,  Ambassador  to  the  USSR. 

245.  General  Sounthone  Pathammavong  became  the  head  of  a  supreme  national  committee 
after  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Munster,  and  his  six  ministers  left  Vientienne  for 
Cambodia  on  9  December  1960.  See  The  Hindu,  1 1  December  1960. 
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In  your  Excellency’s  capacity  as  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  I  am  drawing  your  urgent  attention  to  this  grave  situation;  in  Laos, 
which  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  or  deteriorate,  will  nullify  all  that  was  achieved 
as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and  may  have  far  reaching  repercussions 
even  in  the  other  States  of  Indo-China.  As  you  are  aware,  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos,  of  which  India  is  Chairman, 
was  adjourned  some  considerable  time  ago.246  Ever  since  then,  there  has  been 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Laos.  It  has  become  urgently 
necessary  to  take  some  effective  steps  to  control  this  situation  and  stop  the 
fighting,  and  I  trust  that  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference247 
will  advise  what  steps  can  be  taken  now  for  this  purpose.  One  such  step  that 
might  help  in  resolving  this  danger  of  a  major  conflict  in  Laos  would  be  to  re¬ 
convene  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos.  I 
feel  that  such  a  step  would  exercise  a  stabilising  influence  and  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  the  tensions  that  prevail  in  Laos.  An  attempt  by  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to 
seek  a  military  solution  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India, 
ensure  any  durable  peace  either  within  Laos  or  in  Indo-China  as  a  whole,  and 
external  help  in  the  shape  of  arms  can  only  aggravate  this  conflict. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


241.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon248 

2.  Your  telegram  451  16th  December.249  You  should  certainly  meet  Dean 
Rusk,250  Chester  Bowles2"1  and  Stevenson252  informally.  In  speaking  to  Bowles 
you  should  be  fairly  frank,  but  of  course  exercising  your  judgment. 

3.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  Pakistan  or  SEATO  are  going  to  enter  into 
Laos  scene.  We  need  not  attach  much  importance  to  what  Ayub  Khan  says.  He 
indulges  in  loose  talk.  You  can  certainly  point  out  to  Bowles  far-reaching 


246.  On  19  July  1958,  see  SWJN/SS/46/item  300  hi  108. 

247.  The  UK  and  USSR. 

248.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Munster,  17  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  26. 

249.  See  Appendix  41. 

250.  US  Secretary  of  State. 

25 1 .  Former  US  Ambassador  to  India,  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

252.  Adlai  Stevenson,  US  Ambassador  to  the  UN. 
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consequences  of  SEATO  coming  into  the  picture. 

4.  Although  I  do  not  expect  Pakistan  coming  in,  you  should  point  out  to 
Bowles  what  all  this  implies. 

242.  To  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference253 

Excellency, 

I  have  viewed  with  great  concern  recent  developments  in  Laos  which  have 
resulted  in  the  beginnings  of  a  civil  war.  If  these  internal  conflicts  continue,  the 
civil  war  may  well  spread  and  endanger  the  peace  of  Indo-China  as  a  whole.  It 
also  appears  that  there  has  been  delivery  of  arms  and  war  material  from  external 
sources,  to  both  sides  in  this  conflict.  This  is  a  dangerous  development  which 
can  only  lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  received  a  series  of  reports 
suggesting  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  had 
been  attempting  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  various  parties  in  the  country. 
In  the  last  few  days  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  failed  in  this  effort.  On  December 
10th,  information  was  received  that,  faced  with  an  imminent  armed  conflict, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  some  other  Ministers  of  his  Cabinet  had  left  Laos  for 
Phnom  Penh  in  Cambodia.  General  Sounthone  has  since  declared  that  civil, 
military  and  administrative  authority  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  before  his  departure.  Some  members  of  the  Laotian  National 
Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reported  to  have  set  up  a  Government  headed 
by  Prince  Boun  Oum,  with  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  as  the  Minister  for 
Defence. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Pham  Van 
Dong,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  alleging 
interference  by  way  of  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  one  of  the  sides  in 
the  present  conflict  in  Laos  and  appealing  to  the  Government  of  India,  presumably 
in  our  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Laos  Commission,  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  safeguard  peace  under  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

Reports  have  reached  us  also  that  arms  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  be 
delivered  by  aircraft  in  Vientiane.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  arms  have  been 


253.  Message,  undated  [probably  17  December  I960].  On  17  December  1960,  Y.D.  Gundevia 
forwarded  it  to  Chester  A.  Ronnrng,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  with  the  following 
note:  “I  am  enclosmg  herewith  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  message  to  the  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  I  promised  to  send  you  this  morning.”  MEA, 
File  No.  1701  (5)-SD/60,  Vol-IV,  pp.  72-74/corr. 
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delivered  from  external  sources  to  both  the  parties  in  the  conflict.  Press  reports 
also  state  that  fighting  is  going  on  in  the  city  of  Vientiane. 

In  Your  Excellency's  capacity  as  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  I  am  drawing  your  urgent  attention  to  this  grave  situation  in  Laos, 
which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  or  deteriorate,  will  nullify  all  that  was  achieved 
as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and  may  have  far  reaching  repercussions 
even  in  the  other  states  of  Indo-China.  As  you  are  aware,  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos,  of  which  India  is  Chairman, 
was  adjourned  some  considerable  time  ago.  Ever  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Laos.  It  has  become  urgently 
necessary  to  take  some  effective  steps  to  control  this  situation  and  stop  the 
fighting,  and  I  trust  that  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  will 
advise  what  steps  can  be  taken  now  for  this  purpose.  One  such  step  that  might 
help  in  resolving  this  danger  of  a  major  conflict  in  Laos,  would  be  to  re-convene 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos.  I  feel  that 
such  a  step  would  exercise  a  stabilising  influence  and  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tensions  that  prevail  in  Laos.  Any  attempt  by  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  seek 
a  military  solution  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India,  ensure 
any  durable  peace  either  within  Laos  or  in  Indo-China  as  a  whole,  and  external 
help  in  the  shape  of  arms  can  only  aggravate  this  conflict. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


243.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Situation  in  Laos254 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:25' 

Hem  Barua:2"6 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  North  Vietnam  Government  have  urged  the  Government 
of  India  to  take  urgent  action  to  stop  foreign  intervention  in  Laos;  and 

(b)  the  action,  if  any,  taken  in  the  matter? 


254.  Oral  answers,  19  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  cols  6159-6162. 

255.  Congress,  from  Baloda  Bazar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

256.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon)  :  (a)  and  (b). 
Yes,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  dangerous  situation  in  Laos.2'  The  Government 
of  India  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  namely,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
to  this  message  and  to  this  dangerous  situation  in  Laos.  The  Government 
have  suggested  that  the  International  Commission  for  Laos,  which  had 
been  adjourned  sine  die,  should  meet,  as  this  might  help  somewhat  in 
normalising  the  situation. 

Vidya  Char  an  Shukla:  There  are  three  Governments  claiming  to  be  the  legal 
Governments  in  Laos.  May  I  know  which  of  these  Governments  we 
recognise? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  The  Souvanna  Phouma  Government  which  was  a  sort  of 
a  middle  of  the  way  Government. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  the  Laotian 
Government  before  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control  can  be  activated  in  Laos? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Will  the  hon.  Member  kindly  repeat  the  question? 
(interruptions). 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  permission  of  the  Laotian 
Government  before  the  Commission  is  reactivated? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  It  is 
not  easy  for  any  Commission  to  function  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
functioning  Government  there.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theoretical  permission  or 
not;  it  is  a  practical  question.  It  will  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Commission  does 
not  function  under  the  authority  of  the  Laotian  Government;  it  functions  on  the 
authority  of  the  Geneva  Conference  held  five  years  ago.  It  will  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  the  Laotian  Government  can  order  it  about  but  practically  speaking, 
if  it  puts  obstruction  in  the  way,  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  function.  For  sometime 


257.  The  North  Vietnam  Prime  Ministers  appeal  to  Nehru  to  help  bring  about  peace  and 
neutrality  was  released  to  the  press  by  Ngugen  Duy  Tinh,  North  Vietnam’s  Consul 
General  m  New  Delhi,  on  20  December  1960.  The  Times  of  India,  21  December  1960. 
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past,  the  Commission  has  not  functioned  because  the  then  Laotian  Government 
wanted  it  to  be  wound  up  and  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
withdrew  from  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Laotian  Government  did  not  want  it. 
Ultimately,  there  was  a  sort  of  a  suspension  but  it  still  exists  and  it  can  be  called 
back.  But  at  the  same  time  it  exists  rather  in  the  air.  One  member — our  member 
is  there;  he  is  appointed,  although  he  is  not  there.  The  Polish  member  is  also 
available.  The  Canadian  Government  would  have  to  appoint  a  member  to  it 
now. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  May  I  know  if  any  reply  has  been  received  from  the 
British  Prime  Minister  to  whom  this  matter  has  been  referred? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir;  not  yet. 

[Atal  Bihari]  Vajpayee:2"8  May  I  know  if  the  Government  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Laotian  Government  that  there  is  foreign  intervention  in  Laos  and 
if  so  which  are  the  countries  that  are  intervening  in  Laos  against  the 
International  Agreement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Which  Laotian  Government  is  the  hon.  Member  referring 
to? 


[Atal  Biharij  Vajpayee:  The  Laotian  Government  which  has  written  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  has  been  foreign 
intervention  for  sometime  past. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:259  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  big  powers  of  the 
world  are  taking  active  interest  in  determining  the  fate  of  Laos,  may  I 
know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  the  International  Supervisory 
Commission  to  change  the  course  of  events  there,  even  if  it  so  desires? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Changing  the  course  of  things  is  rather  a  big  thing.  But  they 
are  not  there  even  to  observe  the  course  of  events  at  the  present  moment. 


258.  Jan  Sangh,  from  Balrampur,  UP. 

259.  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar. 
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Joachim  Alva:260  Have  we  again  pointedly  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  Agreement  that  the  main  spirit  has  been  violated 
in  the  sense  that  free  elections  have  not  taken  place  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  has  brought  in  the  question  of  election; 
that  is  another  issue;  it  does  not  arise  now  though  it  might  have  arisen  sometime 
ago. 


Sadhan  Gupta:261  May  I  know  whether  Poland  one  of  the  other  two  members 
has  been  consulted  in  this  matter  and  whether  Poland  has  also  written  to 
the  Co-Chairmen  to  reactivise  the  work  of  this  Commission? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Poland  is 
opposed  to  this.  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  addressed  the  Co-Chairmen. 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:262  May  I  know  whether  any  intimation  has  been 
received  from  the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  if  so  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  International  Commission  meeting  soon? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say  if  there  is  a  possibility  or  not.  The  first  thing  is 
for  the  two  Co-Chairmen  to  express  their  opinions  on  that  subject  and  secondly, 
they  may  well  say  that  the  Laotian  Government  should  agree.  In  fact  the 
Canadian  Government  has  more  or  less  indicated  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  participate  again  in  this  Commission  provided  the  Government  there  in  Laos 
agrees.  At  the  present  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  what  Government 
is  there  and  what  will  continue. 

Vidya  Charan  Shukla:  Do  the  Government  propose  to  raise  this  question  in 
the  current  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  if  the  present  efforts  of 
settlement  do  not  succeed? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  matter  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  at  any  stage.  This  flows  from  the  Geneva  Conference.  It  has  never 
come  up  before  the  UN  General  Assembly;  although  the  UN  General  Assembly 
is  apprised  of  it,  it  has  never  interfered  in  it. 


260.  Congress,  from  Canara,  Mysore. 

261 .  CPI,  from  Calcutta  East,  West  Bengal. 

262.  Congress,  from  Pun,  Orissa. 
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(i)  Congo 


244.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Assault  on 
Diplomat’s  Wife263 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:26  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  Press  Trust  of  India  news 
item  published  in  the  Statesman  (Delhi  edition)  of  the  13th  November, 
1960,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Attaur  Rahman,  wife  of  the  Indian  Charge 
d’Affaires  in  Leopoldville,  was  assaulted  by  Colonel  Mobutu’s  soldiers  on 
the  11th  November,  I960;265 

(b)  if  so,  whether  the  news  is  correct  and  whether  Mrs.  Attaur  Rahman 
received  any  injury;  and 

(c)  what  arrangements  have  been  made  by  Government  in  Congo  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our  diplomatic  mission  there? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Yes,  Sir.  As  reported  by  the  Indian  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Leopoldville,  Mrs. 
Rahman  was  stopped  by  some  Congolese  troops  while  she  was  driving  in 
the  city  and  turned  back.  There  was  no  physical  violence. 

(c)  The  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
diplomatic  missions  is  primarily  that  of  the  host  Government.  The  question 
of  any  special  arrangements  by  the  Indian  Government  does  not,  therefore, 
arise. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  and  order  condition  in 
Congo  is  very  bad  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  military  personnel  of 
the  U.N.O.  have  been  assaulted,  may  I  know  what  the  Government  of 
India  propose  to  do  to  protect  their  diplomatic  mission  in  that  country? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  All  this  was  stated  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  yesterday. 

Jaswant  Singh:266  1  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Government  is  satisfied 
that  there  are  adequate  arrangements  in  that  country  for  the  protection  of 

263.  Oral  answers,  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  555-556. 

264.  PSP,  from  UP. 

265.  Also  see  item  246. 

266.  Independent,  from  Rajasthan. 
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our  diplomatic  mission. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  satisfaction  about  it.  I  do  not  know; 
I  cannot  guarantee  what  might  happen  in  the  future.  The  protection  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  normally  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  which  it  is  sent. 
The  present  Government  there  would  be  the  Congolese  Government.  It  appears 
that  the  situation  is  not  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  Congolese  Government.  Then 
there  is  the  U.N.  mission  there — not  mission,  but  U.N.O.  people — and  they 
naturally  help.  It  is  a  difficult  position,  a  changing  position;  no  one  can  guarantee 
what  might  happen  in  such  a  situation. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  In  view  of  the  existing  condition,  may  I  know  whether 
the  Government  propose  to  instruct  our  mission  in  Congo  not  to  take 
women  and  children  with  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  catch  him. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  I  want  to  know  whether  in  view  of  this  disturbed 
condition  is  it  not  advisable  for  the  Government  to  advise  our  members  of 
the  diplomatic  mission  there  not  to  take  ladies  and  children  with  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  is  wrong  with  ladies  and  children?  Why  should  not 
they  face  risks  as  much  as  their  husbands  or  fathers? 


245.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Congo  Situation267 

Azim  Husain268  has  informed  us  of  your  meeting  with  Sabrf  at  Cairo  airport 
and  his  reference  to  President  Nasser's  message  to  me  about  Congo.  This 
message  expresses  grave  and  rather  angry  concern  at  recent  developments 
and  suggests  that  Asian- African  countries  must  jointly  take  action  and  support 
“legitimate  government”.2  0  He  does  not  himself  suggest  any  particular  methodical 
action. 


267.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  3  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  22.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

268.  Ambassador  to  the  UAR  and  Libya. 

269.  All  Sabn,  Mimster  for  Presidential  Affairs,  UAR. 

270.  India’s  stand  on  the  situation  in  Congo  was  explamed  by  C.S.  Jha,  India’s  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  UN,  during  the  fourth  emergency  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  For  text  of  his  statement,  see  Appendix  2. 
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2.  I  spoke  to  U.A.R.  Ambassador271  about  this  message  and  told  him  that 
we  are  ever  greatly  concerned  about  these  developments  which  might  well 
lead  to  grave  consequences.  But  it  was  not  clear  to  us  what  effective  steps  we 
could  take.  Unfortunately  even  the  African  countries  were  divided  on  this  issue. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  President  Nasser  had  in  mind.  Any  steps  which 
might  aggravate  difficulties  would  be  unwise. 

3.  The  Ambassador  has  communicated  our  views  to  Cairo.  I  have  not 
yet  sent  a  direct  answer  to  Nasser.  I  hope  to  do  so  in  three  or  four  days'  time. 

4.  We  have  taken  charge  of  U.A.R.  interests  in  Congo. 

5.  Lumumba’s  capture  may  well  lead  to  rapid  development. 

246.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Attack  on  Indian 
Diplomat’s  Wife272 

Question  :273  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wife  of  the  Indian  Diplomat  in  Congo274 
was  roughly  handled  on  11th  November,  1960,  by  Col.  Mobutu’s  soldiers; 
and 

(b)  if  so,  the  details  thereof? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  and  (b).  She  was  not  roughly  handled.  While  driving,  her  car 
was  stopped  by  some  Congolese  soldiers  who  shouted  and  turned  her  car 
back.  There  was  no  physical  violence. 

Mafida  Ahmed:  It  seems  a  dangerous  situation  is  prevailing  in  the  Congo. 
The  law  and  order  condition  is  not  normal.  Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  be 
pleased  to  enlighten  us  regarding  who  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  Indian  embassy  personnel  and  their  families? 


271 .  Ahmad  Hassan  El-Feki. 

272.  Oral  answers,  5  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVDI,  28  November  -  9 
December  1960,  cols  3770-3773. 

273.  By  Congress  MPs  Mafida  Ahmed,  Raghunath  Singh,  Ram  Subhag  Singh,  Da  Palchoudhuri; 
CPI  MPs  H.N.  Mukerji,  K.T.K.  Tangamam,  Prabhat  Kar;  and  Independent  MP  S.M. 
Baneijee. 

274.  See  item  244. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Normally, 
Sir,  one  would  presume  that  the  Government  of  the  country  is  primarily 
responsible.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  Congo,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
United  Nations  forces  had  also  certain  responsibility.  I  confess  I  cannot  say  at 
the  present  moment  who  is  responsible,  or  who  is  effectively  so,  because  the 
Congolese  Government  is  an  unusual  type  of  Government,  and  the  Congolese 
army  is  also  a  very  unusual  type  of  army  which  does  what  it  likes  as  individuals 
and  the  United  Nations  forces  there  for  the  moment  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
effective.  I  could  say  no  more. 

In  this  morning's  papers  one  reads  that  apart  from  other  minor  things,  one 
or  more  fingers  of  Mr.  Lumumba  were  chewed.2 75  It  is  rather  difficult  to  deal 
with  a  situation  like  this  in  normal  language. 

Raghunath  Singh:  Today  we  have  read  in  the  papers  that  some  goods  of 
this  lady  were  taken  away  by  the  troops  of  Col.  Mobutu. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir.  A  number  of  packages,  crates,  containing  some 
personal  belongings  of  our  Ambassador  as  well  as  some  business  papers 
apparently,  from  the  news  received,  have  been  stopped  or  held  by  some  people 
representing  the  Congolese  authorities  at  the  present  moment.  Naturally,  protests 
have  been  made,  and  our  Embassy  is  trying  to  get  them. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  Since  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  so-called  Western  Powers 
have  brought  about  a  situation  where  this  kind  of  thing  happens,  may  I 
know  if  Government  is  trying  to  cooperate  with  our  Afro-Asian  friends 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  exactly  we  should  do  in  this  kind  of  situation 
in  the  Congo? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir.  This  matter  is  more  particularly  being  considered 
from  day  to  day  in  New  York  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Afro-Asian  group 
there,  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo  situation  and  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  seriousness.  Naturally,  one  does  not  quite 
know  how  it  may  develop;  it  may  very  well  develop  in  a  very  dangerous  way. 
We  are  in  touch  with  them,  and  we  have  expressed  our  very  grave  anxiety  over 
all  this. 


275.  The  Times  of  India  of  5  December  1960. 
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[K.T.K.]  Tangamani:  We  were  told  that  although  Mrs.  Rahman's  car  was 
stopped,  she  was  not  manhandled.  I  would  like  to  know  what  steps 
Government  propose  to  take  to  recover  the  articles  addressed  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rahman  which  have  been  seized  by  Col.  Mobutu’s  soldiers. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  trying  to  recover  them.  News  has  come  this  morning. 
But,  as  I  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  answers  in  regard  to  anything  happening 
in  the  Congo  because  conditions  there  are  not  only  very  far  from  normal,  but 
to  some  extent,  they  are  fantastic,  they  are  Gilbertian,  whatever  word  you 
might  like  to  use. 

Hem  Rarua:2  6  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
UNO  about  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Indian  army  personnel  as  also  to 
other  Indians,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Defence  Minister  has  recently 
seen  the  UN  authorities  there  over  these  issues,  may  I  know  what  the 
reaction  of  the  UN  authorities  is  about  these  incidents,  and  whether  they 
have  been  communicated  to  our  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  will  remember  that  the  other  day,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  I  gave  a  list  of  assaults  and  the  like  by  the  Congolese  soldiery, 
which  were  in  respect  of  not  only  five  or  six  Indians,  but  seven,  eight  or  nine 
nationalities  all  over  the  place.  They  do  not  distinguish,  they  hit  out  whenever 
they  dislike  a  person  apparently.  As  I  said,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  situation, 
and  those  people,  not  only  the  local  people,  those  people  who  sponsor  this  kind 
of  thing  there,  have  a  grave  responsibility. 


247.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Situation  in  Congo277 

News  from  and  about  Congo  is  causing  us  as  you  may  well  imagine  great 
concern  and  anxiety.  In  Leopoldville  not  only  do  Congolese  forces  threaten 
Indians  but  even  civilian  Congolese  raising  anti-Indian  cries.  On  3rd  December 
evening  PTI  Correspondent  Lazarus2  8  was  twice  set  upon  by  civilians  and 
received  blows  accompanied  by  anti-Indian  cries.  Local  gendarmerie  went  twice 


276.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

277.  Telegram,  5  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No. 
22.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

278.  On  8  December  1960,  the  Congolese  authorities  had  ordered  the  expulsion  of  Wilfred 
Lazarus  because  of  India’s  support  to  Lumumba’s  Government,  but  revoked  the  order  on 
9  December.  The  Times  of  India,  9-10  December  1960. 
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to  his  hotel  during  absence.  Thereafter  Lazarus  spent  night  with  Rahman.  UNOC 
informed  but  they  can  do  little  to  protect  him  on  their  own  premises.  Foreign 
Office  informed.  Evidently  UNOC  hardly  functioning. 

2.  In  UAR  anger  against  Congolese  development  mounting.  Soviet  Union 
also  thinking  of  some  new  steps.  All  this  apparently  leading  to  grave  crisis. 
Would  like  to  have  your  appraisal  as  we  might  have  to  face  difficult  situations. 


248.  For  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser:  Situation  in  Congo279 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  two  messages,  one  of  which  reached  me  on 
December  1st  and  the  other  today.  I  apologise  for  the  delay  in  answering  your 
first  message.  I  indicated  then  our  broad  reactions  to  the  situation  in  the  Congo 
to  your  Ambassador.  As  events  were  moving  fast,  I  wanted  to  await  some 
developments  before  I  sent  you  my  own  reply. 

The  situation  in  the  Congo  has  progressively  deteriorated,  more  especially 
since  Kasavubu280  was  given  a  place  in  the  U.N.  Assembly.  The  second  report 
of  the  U.N.  Representative  Dayal281  was  on  the  whole  a  good  report.  But, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  not  even  being  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
has  been  bypassed.  Dayal’s  report  made  it  clear  that  the  Belgians  were  helping 
both  Thsombe282  and  Mobutu283  in  many  ways  and  were  going  back  to  the 
Congo  in  large  numbers.  It  became  important,  therefore,  that  this  inflow  of 
Belgians  should  be  stopped  and  their  internal  activities  should  also  be  put  an 
end  to.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  building  up  a  new  Belgian  empire  there 
and,  most  unfortunately,  some  Great  Powers  are  encouraging  them  to  do  so. 

The  situation  is,  indeed,  most  serious  and  UNOC  appears  to  be  helpless. 
Meanwhile,  Mobutu’s  soldiery  has  been  behaving  freely  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
culminating  in  the  disgraceful  attack  on  Lumumba. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  these  developments  and  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  our  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation 
must  be  tackled  at  the  U.  N.  and  an  attempt  made  to  reverse  this  process.  To 
tackle  it  independently  may  not  yield  any  adequate  results  and  might  mean  a 


279.  Telegram  to  the  UAR  President,  8  December  1 960,  sent  through  Azim  Husain,  Ambassador 
to  the  UAR  and  Libya. 

280.  Joseph  Kasavubu,  the  first  President  of  the  Congo. 

281.  Raj  ash  war  Dayal. 

282.  President  of  Katanga  provmce  in  Congo. 

283.  Joseph  Mobutu,  Secretary  of  State  for  national  defence. 
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break  with  the  U.  N.,  which  would  weaken  the  forces  working  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Congo.  It  might  also  directly  lead  to  a  vacuum  in  the  Congo  which 
would  invite  external  intervention  by  the  Big  Powers  and  all  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  it. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  in  this  situation  joint  action  is  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  many  Asian  and  African  countries  are  either  standing  aside  or 
actively  supporting  this  policy  of  some  Great  Powers. 

While  I  completely  understand  your  great  irritation  at  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  Congo  and  the  steps  your  country  has  taken,  I  felt  that  if  we 
also  withdrew  from  the  Congo  at  this  stage,  there  might  be  no  chance  left  for 
any  possibility  of  changing  the  U.N.  policy,  and  there  would  be  an  inevitable 
drift  towards  disaster.  We  have  pointed  out  all  this  to  the  U.N.  and  to  countries 
concerned.  If  no  improvement  takes  place,  then  we  may  be  compelled  to  consider 
what  individual  action  we  can  take.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  are  trying 
our  utmost  to  bring  about  some  change  at  the  U.K.  end.  If  this  does  not  take 
place  and  the  U.N.  remains  completely  ineffective,  then  there  is  no  particular 
point  in  UNOC  functioning  in  the  Congo.  The  immediate  result  would  be 
widespread  and  intensive  civil  war,  followed  by  foreign  interventions. 

In  this  matter  it  is  essential  that  we  should  cooperate  to  the  largest  extent. 

I  have  no  clear  ideas  at  present  of  any  other  course  that  we  might  adopt. 
If,  however,  anything  suggests  itself  to  me,  I  shall  communicate  with  you. 

With  warm  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


249.  To  Josip  Broz  Tito284 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  message  which  reached  me  yesterday  afternoon.285 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  is  exceedingly  serious 
and  is  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  possibly  on  a  big  scale.  UNOC  appears  to  have 
little  authority  left  and  has  become  largely  ineffective.  The  principal  authority 
there  appears  to  be  Mobutu  and  his  rebel  forces  backed  and  supported  by  the 
Belgians,  who,  in  turn,  appear  to  be  helped  by  some  of  the  big  Western  Powers. 

2.  Recent  developments  have  shocked  us  in  India  and  we  have  been  in 
constant  touch  with  our  representative  in  the  UN.  We  have  felt  that  in  the 

284.  Telegram  to  the  President  of  Yugoslavia,  sent  through  All  Yavar  Jung,  Ambassador, 
8  December  1960.  Also  copied  to  SG,  FS  and  CS. 

285.  See  Appendix  28. 
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present  context  possibly  the  only  effective  method  of  getting  present  policies 
changed  is  through  the  UN.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  inevitably  the  Congo  will 
go  to  pieces  and  civil  war  will  rage  in  a  big  way.  At  that  stage  foreign  intervention 
may  also  take  place  openly. 

3 .  The  Second  Report  of  the  UN  Representative  Dayal  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  satisfactory  document.  It  laid  stress  on  the  mischievous  activities  of  the 
Belgians  there  who  were  returning  to  Congo  in  large  numbers.  This  report  has 
not  even  been  considered  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and 
France  have  tried  to  shield  Belgium.  Meanwhile  Mobutu's  rebel  forces  have 
been  let  loose  and  have  behaved  disgracefully.  Our  repeated  suggestions  that 
the  Congolese  Parliament  should  meet  and  deal  with  the  situation  have  been 
ignored.  It  appears  that  Belgium,  supported  by  some  great  Powers,  is  trying  to 
establish  now  a  second  Belgian  Empire  in  the  Congo.  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
succeed,  but  all  this  will  result  in  disastrous  consequences  for  the  Congo. 

4.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with  our  representatives  in  New  York  and 
through  them  we  have  expressed  our  views  in  strong  language  to  the  UN 
authorities  as  well  as  to  representatives  of  other  countries. 

5.  The  outlook  is  dark.  At  the  same  time  to  give  up  the  UN  completely 
would  lead,  I  think,  to  foreign  intervention.  There  may  yet  be  a  chance  to  get 
the  UN  policy  changed  and  UNOC  can  function  effectively  and  impartially  and 
not  be  under  the  thumb  of  Mobutu's  forces.  We  are  trying  our  utmost  to  this 
end.  If  this  also  fails,  then  we  shall  have  to  act  as  we  think  best. 

6.  I  quite  share  your  indignation  at  many  of  these  recent  developments, 
in  the  Congo,  and  I  can  understand  the  move  you  have  taken  to  withdraw  your 
diplomatic  mission  and  other  personnel. 

7.  The  barbarous  attack  on  Lumumba  was  disgraceful  and  reflects  the 
helplessness  of  UNOC.  I  think  it  is  highly  necessary  for  close  contact  to  be 
maintained  between  Yugoslavia  and  India  so  that  we  can  coordinate  our  activities. 

With  deep  regards. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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250.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon286 

Your  telegram  to  Foreign  Secretary  No.  421  December  7.  Credentials  you  have 
asked  for  are  being  telegraphed  separately. 

2.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  Congo  situation  and 
our  strong  feelings  in  this  matter.  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  US  Ambassador28 
and  the  position  has  been  explained  also  to  the  UK  High  Commissioner288  and 
others  pointing  out  the  grave  dangers  ahead.  It  seems  to  me  quite  extraordinary 
how  the  UN  has  dealt  recently  with  this  matter,  no  doubt  under  pressure  from 
US,  UK  and  France.  They  have  ignored  completely  Dayal’s  report  which  should 
have  been  the  basis  of  any  consideration  of  problem.  I  realise  the  difficulties 
before  UN  and  Hammarskjold.  But  unless  something  is  done,  the  situation  will 
go  completely  to  pieces.  As  it  is,  it  is  very  near  it. 

3.  I  have  been  shocked  at  the  smug  way  in  which  US,  UK  and  some 
others  have  looked  on  while  Mobutu  and  his  forces  have  continued  to  behave 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Not  even  any  expression  of  regret  has  come.  It  is  this 
blind  support  that  has  made  UN  ineffective  and  given  Mobutu  a  free  hand  to  do 
anything  he  likes. 

4.  I  had  a  long  message  from  Marshal  Tito,  yesterday  parts  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Press.  I  have  just  received  a  second  message  from  Nasser.  All 
these  people  are  very  angry  and  want  to  do  something  effective.  The  Soviet 
Union’s  last  message  was  also  a  stiff  one  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
steps. 

5 .  What  then  are  we  to  do?  I  told  the  American  Ambassador  that  policies 
being  pursued  now  are  leading  to  the  building  up  of  a  new  Belgian  Empire  in  a 
somewhat  different  garb.  We  want  to  be  no  parties  to  this.  My  first  reaction  is 
to  get  out  of  the  Congo  and  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  these  disgraceful 
happenings  there.  But  this  is  no  solution  or  helpful  step.  So  we  shall  for  the 
present  stay  on  and  watch  and  try  to  help.  But  if  this  involves  continued  indignity 
to  us,  then  we  shall  have  to  think  again. 

6.  It  is  amazing  that  the  UN  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  level  that  they 
cannot  even  send  international  Red  Cross  people  to  see  Lumumba  who,  it  is 
reported,  may  well  be  dying.  If  Lumumba  dies,  the  reactions  and  bitterness 
will  be  far-reaching.  But  individuals  apart,  what  exactly  is  UNOC’s  function  in 


286.  Telegram,  8  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No. 
22.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

287.  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

288.  Malcolm  MacDonald. 
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the  Congo  now?  It  cannot  withdraw  but  it  cannot  stay  on  either  unless  it  is 
performing  some  useful  function.  It  appears  that  the  mandate  or  authority 
given  to  it  is  very  limited  at  if  it  has  to  function,  it  will  have  to  be  given  more 
specific  authority. 

7.  The  core  of  the  problem  appears  to  us  the  Belgian  staying  on  in  the 
Congo  and  returning  to  it  in  large  numbers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  very 
short-sighted  view  even  for  Belgium.  Bunker  completely  agrees  with  me.  I 
think  that  this  question  should  be  taken  up  in  the  context  of  DayaTs  report  as 
the  only  result  of  this  is  going  to  be  full-scale  and  continuing  civil  war. 

8 .  Tito's  suggestion  that  troops  at  disposal  of  UK  in  Congo  should  establish 
direct  contact  with  their  own  countries  and  not  accept  command  from  the  UN 
under  certain  circumstances  appears  to  me  wholly  impracticable  and  unwise. 
This  will  simply  mean  the  UN  forces  there  splitting  up  and  joining  rival  Congolese 
groups. 

9.  In  addition  to  UN,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  asked  us  to  take  charge 
of  their  interests  in  the  Congo. 

10.  I  spoke  to  Bunker  also  about  disarmament. 


251.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Indian  Contingent289 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  as  it  has  developed  in  the  Congo  is  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  dangerous  situation.  I  would  venture  to  indicate  that  I  shall  make  a 
statement  about  this — I  think  there  is  a  short  notice  question — on  Monday. 

Speaker:  There  is  a  short  notice  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  propose  to  take  advantage  of  that  anyhow  and  to  make  a 
statement  on  Monday  next.  It  would  be  better  if  we  deal  with  it  in  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  way  than  in  bits.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  hon.  Member  says,  all  these  things  have 
happened  and  they  have  created  an  extraordinary,  complex  situation.  But  it  is 
not  for  us  only,  but  for  everybody,  more  especially  for  the  Congo  itself  an 
extraordinary  position.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  being  discussed  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  U  N.  By  and  large,  much  will  depend  on  the  Security 


289.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  9  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII, 
28  November  -  9  December  1960,  cols  4814-4816. 
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Council's  new  decision  as  to  how  to  handle  the  situation.  Perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days  we  might  know  a  little  more  as  to  how  the  Security 
Council  is  going  to  function  on  this  question.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  have 
not  got  combat  troops  there.  We  have  only  got  some  supply  troops,  and  some 
airmen  engaged  in  transport — transports  are  not  ours,  the  pilots  are — and  a 
large  number  of  people  running  hospitals.  A  big  question  is  whether  the  U  N. 
has  to  carry  on  this  undertaking  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  U.N.  withdraws, 
it  will  lead  to  absolute  chaos  there  and  civil  war  of  the  worst  type,  tribal  type 
and  all  that  and  possibly  or  even  probably  intervention  by  foreign  powers.  That 
is  one  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.N.  can  hardly  function  if  it  cannot  function 
effectively.  That  is  a  big  dilemma  there.  If  you  will  permit  me.  Sir,  I  shall  say  a 
little  more  about  it  on  Monday  next.290 

Speaker:  Very  well.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
make  a  statement  both  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  the  short  notice  question 
on  Monday,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  my  consent  to  this 
adjournment  motion. 


252.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit291 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Indu  which  might  interest 
you.  The  U.K.  Government  is  evidently  not  over-flowing  with  affection  for  us 
at  the  present  moment  in  spite  of  the  coming  visit  of  the  Queen.  They  are 
annoyed  with  us  about  our  attitude  on  the  Congo  question,  and  we  are  annoyed 
with  them  about  their  attitude.  Then  there  is  the  wider  question  of  colonialism 
about  which  a  resolution  has  been  put  forward  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  And,  of  course,  there  is  South  Africa.  Still  I  imagine  that  the  Queen  will 
have  a  good  reception  here  from  the  public.292 


290.  See  items  254  and  255. 

291 .  Copy  of  letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK  and  Ambassador  to  Spam,  9  December 
1960. 

292.  SWJN/SS/66/items  263-277. 
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253.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Tito  on  Congo293 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  messages  from  President  Tito  about  the 
Congo  situation.294  He  informed  me  about  Yugoslavia’s  decision  to  withdraw 
from  Congo  its  Embassy  and  technical  personnel  because  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  things  were  being  done  there. 

2.  I  sent  a  reply  to  him295  that  while  we  shared  his  feelings,  to  give  up  the 
United  Nations  completely  would  lead  to  civil  war  and  immediate  foreign 
intervention. 

3.  Today  I  have  received  another  message  from  Tito  in  which  he  says 
that  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  our  Defence  Minister  had  again  left  for  New  York, 
he  decided  immediately  to  send  his  Foreign  Minister  Koka  Popovic  to  New 
York  with  instructions,  in  consultation  with  you  and  others,  to  urge  for  the 
immediate  convening  of  special  session  of  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  Congo 
problem.  I  presume  what  he  means  is  that  this  matter  should  be  considered 
urgently  by  General  Assembly. 

4.  He  agrees  with  me  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  UN  troops 
or  for  countries  who  have  their  troops  there  to  withdraw  them.  He  did  so 
because  the  Yugoslavs  had  only  a  few  technical  personnel  which  made  no  great 
difference  and  because  they  feared  that  Mobutu  might  take  some  action  against 
their  Ambassador  who  had  kept  in  touch  with  Lumumba. 

5.  Tito  also  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  for  UN  forces  to  be 
concentrated  at  specified  key  points  such  as  Leopoldville  or  Stanleyville  so  that 
they  can  function  more  effectively. 

6.  I  think  that  the  General  Assembly  should  certainly  consider  the  Congo 
situation  fully. 


293.  Telegram,  11  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File 
No.  22. 

294.  See  Appendix  28. 

295.  See  item  249. 
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254.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Statement296 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Shall 
I  first  deal  with  the  Silchar  incidents  or  with  the  Congo  matters? 

Speaker:  Both. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  were  pleased  to  say  the  other  day  that  I  might  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Congo  situation  today,  but  now  you  wish  me  to  give 
information  about  the  incidents  on  the  Silchar  border.  Is  that  so? 

Speaker:  I  am  going  to  call  one  after  the  other. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Which  is  the  first  one? 

Speaker:  The  first  one  is  the  statement  on  Congo. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes;  certainly.  I  have  referred  to  the  situation  in  the  Congo 
on  several  occasions  during  the  last  few  weeks  or  months,  and  hon.  Members 
must  be  following  what  has  been  happening  in  the  long  debates  in  the  Security 
Council  which  are  even  now  proceeding  from  day  to  day.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
situation  causing  us  a  great  deal  of  concern.  May  I,  right  at  the  beginning,  just 
for  the  sake  of  giving  the  background,  mention  that  the  Congo  is  a  country 
which  might  be  said  to  be  fabulously  rich  in  the  sense  that  it  has  mineral 
resources,  diamond  mines,  etc.?  It  should  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
backward  tract  with  no  resources.  Actually  in  a  sense  and  potentially  it  is  a 
very  rich  country,  the  richest  in  fact  in  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  No 
doubt  these  great  riches  have  been  drawn  from  the  Congo  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  colonial  power  which  controlled  it.  In  the  cities  of  the  Congo,  there  are 
great  boulevards,  tremendous  offices,  luxury  hotels  and  all  that. 

Then  again,  on  the  one  side  it  has  been  said  quite  rightly  that  when  the 
Belgians  left  the  Congo,  there  were  hardly  any  graduates — I  think  probably 
less  than  a  dozen  graduates — in  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  country,  which 
is  half  the  size  of  India.  The  Belgians  apparently  followed  a  policy  of  widespread 


296.  Statement,  12  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December  1960, 
cols  5043-5058. 
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primary  education.  The  level  of  primary  education  is  pretty  high  and  the  number 
may  be  higher — not,  of  course,  now;  our  level  has  gone  up  much  higher — but 
till  a  few  years  ago;  it  was  possibly  as  high  or  higher  than  the  Indian  level 
before  Independence.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  policy  of  giving  elementary 
education,  primary  education  and  some  secondary  education  and  of  stopping 
education  at  that  level.  Deliberately  there  was  no  provision  for  teaching  of 
anything  else.  I  believe,  from  accounts  one  has  heard,  that  it  is  not  merely  lack 
of  provision,  but  an  affirmative  policy  of  not  getting  them  above  a  certain 
educational  stage.  So,  we  find  in  this  country  a  very  high  level  of  primary 
education,  but  somehow  stopping  there. 

I  forget  the  exact  number,  but  the  medical  services  were  fairly  good — 
hospitals  and  doctors.  There  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  doctors.  I  think 
there  were  800  or  so  of  Belgian  doctors.  No  Congolese  was  trained  up  to  that 
stage;  he  was  trained  up  may  be  at  some  lower  stage.  So  was  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  telegraph,  telephone  system  and  everything.  As  I  said,  there  are 
plenty  of  primary  schools  there.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  was 
not  a  single  Congolese  teacher  in  those  thousands  of  schools;  they  were  Belgian 
teachers.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  development  took  place  in  that  great 
country  of  great  distances,  but  in  a  way  which  did  not  benefit  the  Congolese 
markedly  at  all.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such 
widespread  primary  education  does  lay  the  foundation  for  future  growth;  that 
is  true. 

May  I  also  say  to  remove  any  impression  to  the  effect  that  the  Congolese 
are  very  primitive  people — in  a  big  country,  there  may  be  all  kinds  of  people — 
but  by  and  large  they  have  shown  considerable  capacity  to  learn  and  do  things, 
given  the  chance?  In  fact,  some  students  who  wanted  to  learn  physics — I  saw 
somewhere  reading  about  it — was  described  as  brilliant  in  comparison  with 
any  people  in  any  country.  So,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  primitive  population.  We  are  dealing  with  a  population,  virile,  active  and 
capable  of  learning,  given  the  chance,  but  deliberately  whose  training  and 
intellectual  growth  was  limited  to  a  certain  level — school  level — and  not  allowed 
to  go  beyond  that. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  the  House  to  remember  is  the  way  the 
Belgians  left  the  Congo.  Even  before  they  left,  a  few  weeks  or  months  before 
that,  all  the  money  reserves  of  the  Congo — the  gold  reserve  and  other  things — 
were  gradually  transferred  to  Belgium.  There  were  very  large  sums  of  money, 
very  considerable  sums  of  money,  because  it  was  a  rich  country,  rich  not  in 
the  sense  of  individual  Congolese,  but  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
tremendous.  There  were  big  mining  companies  there,  enormous,  powerful, 
rich  companies,  international,  but  largely  run  by  the  Belgian  authorities.  So,  all 
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these  resources  were  taken  away. 

I  cannot  go  into  details.  The  Belgians  left  and  to  begin  with  there  was  some 
trouble  among  the  Congolese  soldiery.  They  were  not  paid,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  given  to  it  that  the  Congolese  soldiery 
had  risen  in  revolt,  killed  their  officers,  committed  rape,  this  and  that.  They 
had  revolted  against  their  officers,  but  the  publicity  given  was  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  was  practically  no  damage  done  in  any  of  these  cities — 
Leopoldville,  Stanleyville,  etc.  Whatever  the  reasons  might  have  been  for  their 
rising  in  revolt,  the  damage  done  by  them  to  individuals  at  that  time  certainly 
was  deplorable,  but  was  not  very  great.  In  fact,  hon.  Members  will  remember 
the  behaviour  of  the  Congolese  army  subsequently  even  to  our  nationals  and 
nationals  of  many  countries. 

What  did  the  Belgian  withdrawal  mean?  It  meant  leaving  the  country  with 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  because  they  had  withdrawn  the  moneys.  It  meant  leaving 
administrative  system  with  nobody  to  run  it  except  some  junior  clerks.  It  meant 
the  vast  health  services  of  the  Congo  suddenly  being  left  without  any  direction. 
In  a  country  like  the  Congo,  or  in  any  country  in  Central  Africa,  health  services 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  you  do  not  fight  them  all  the  time,  they  simply 
overwhelm  you.  All  kinds  of  diseases  overwhelm  you  including  plague,  this 
and  that.  It  was  a  fairly  good  system  run  with  constant  vigilance.  That  went  to 
pieces.  The  communication  system  went  to  pieces,  because  there  was  nobody 
to  deal  with  it.  It  was  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  as  soon  as  the  Belgians 
left. 

According  to  the  Constitution  which  had  been  framed  really  by  the  Belgians 
and  broadly  on  the  lines  of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  elections  had  been  held. 
The  elected  Parliament  appointed  or  elected  Mr.  Kasavubu  as  President  and 
Mr.  Lumumba  as  Prime  Minister  and  a  Government  was  formed.  But  a  little 
later,  they  did  not  pull  on  together.  There  were  difficulties.  I  am  leaving  out  the 
intervening  stages.  At  one  stage,  the  President  dismissed  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Prime  Minister  dismissed  the  President.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
understand  their  Constitution — we  have  had  legal  opinion — neither  of  these 
dismissals  could  take  effect,  unless  Parliament  gave  its  sanction  to  that. 

The  Parliament  did  meet  and  refused  to  accept  either  dismissal.  So,  they 
confirmed  again  President  Kasavubu  in  his  place  and  Prime  Minister  Lumumba 
in  his  place.  But  meanwhile  other  difficulties  arose.  There  was  a  state  of  tension 
and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  pull  on  together,  they  did  not.  Meanwhile  Col.  Mobutu 
came  on  the  scene.  He  was  on  the  scene;  he  had  been  appointed  as  Chief  of 
Staff  by  Prime  Minister  Lumumba  earlier.  But  he  decided  to  take  the 
administration,  in  fact  everything  there,  in  his  own  hands,  i.e.,  in  the  army’s 
hands.  And  he  had  announced  that  he  is  not  going  to  allow  Parliament  to  meet 
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and  he  will  deal  with  the  situation  through  the  army. 

Now,  again,  just  about  that  time,  President  Kasavubu,  who  had  rather 
ignored  the  second  decision  of  Parliament  about  himself  and  Mr.  Lumumba, 
had  appointed  a  new  Prime  Minister  of  the  name  Mr.  Ileo.29  So,  here  we  were 
with  a  Parliament  which  was  not  meeting,  rather  not  allowed  to  meet  because 
Col.  Mobutu  will  not  allow  them  to  meet  and,  in  fact,  he  had  put  soldiers  round 
about  the  Parliament  building,  there  was  President  Kasavubu,  who  was,  legally 
speaking,  a  legal  authority,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  recognised  President 
elected  by  Parliament,  there  was  Mr.  Lumumba  who,  some  people  say,  continued 
to  be  legally  the  Prime  Minister  though  not  actually  as  he  was  in  some  kind  of 
semi-detention  because  of  Col.  Mobutu,  there  was  Mr.  lieu,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  appointed  by  President  Kasavubu,  though  apparently  he  did  not  function 
at  all  at  any  time  and  there  was  Col.  Mobutu  also,  who  had  come  to  the  picture 
by  what  may  be  called  a  coup  d'etat,  not  the  legal  way  but  simply  because  the 
Congolese  army  was  behind  him,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  Leopoldville.  Meanwhile, 
this  army  was  very  badly  disciplined  or  not  disciplined  at  all  and  it  was  running 
about  Leopoldville  and  doing  what  it  chose,  beating  up,  looting,  shooting  etc., 
chiefly  in  the  African  quarters.  Much  more  noise  was  raised  when  they  attacked 
some  Europeans,  Indians  and  others  but  the  poor  Africans,  when  they  were 
attacked,  less  notice  was  taken  though  this  happened  chiefly  in  the  African 
quarters  .  This  is  a  curious  and  very  difficult  position. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  us  at  that  time,  two  or  three  months  ago,  that  the  only 
two  really  what  may  be  called  hundred  per  cent  legal  organs  there  were  the 
Parliament  and  President  Kasavubu.  There  was  Premier  Lumumba  but  after  all 
this  has  happened  they  were  the  two  legally  acknowledged  organs,  one 
supplementing  the  other.  That  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  President  Kasavubu 
by  himself  could  function  as  a  complete  Government.  We  acknowledged  him 
but  in  regard  to  functions  they  were  limited  as  of  other  individuals.  Whether  it 
is  a  President  or  the  Prime  Minister  there  are  certain  limitations  to  their  functions 
and  they  cannot  suddenly  become  dictators  and  do  what  they  like.  Therefore, 
we  have  suggested  from  the  very  beginning,  and  others  have  done  so  too  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  this  constant  internecine  conflict  is  for  Parliament  to 
meet  and  decide  it.  Let  them  quarrel,  let  them  shout  at  each  other,  but  let  them 
decide  something  which  will  have  constitutional  and  legal  validity  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  probably  acceptable  to  all,  by  and  large.  The  odd 
thing  is,  and  it  passes  one’s  understanding,  that  the  very  first  step  and  the 
obvious  step  that  Parliament  should  meet  has  not  been  carried  out,  of  course 
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because  of  Col.  Mobutu,  who  has  said  definitely  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
Parliament  meeting,  and  he  is  just  not  going  to  allow  anybody  to  meet  in  the 
Parliament  chamber.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  Col.  Mobutu  has  been  encouraged 
in  this  attitude  in  various  ways  by  various  authorities  and  countries,  because,  I 
think,  if  some  pressure  had  been  brought  to  him,  even  friendly  pressure,  he 
would  have  agreed  to  it.  Obviously,  the  idea  of  Parliament  meeting  did  not 
appeal  at  all  to  many  countries,  many  great  countries  and,  of  course,  It  did  not 
appeal  at  all  to  the  Belgian  authorities. 

Now  I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  of  the  second  report  of  the  United 
Nations  representative  in  Congo,  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  which  was  circulated, 
I  think,  to  Members  because,  apart  from  the  long  speeches  delivered  in  the 
United  Nations,  Security  Council  and  elsewhere,  this  is  a  report,  an  objective 
and  detailed  report,  of  conditions  there  at  that  time  by  a  person  who  was  in  a 
position  to  find  it  out.  That  report  pointed  out  that  the  Congolese  army,  the  so- 
called  National  Army  of  Congolese,  has  been  misbehaving  a  great  deal,  nobody 
properly  controlled  it,  not  even  Col.  Mobutu  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no  central 
authority  at  all  functioning  there  and  any  person  with  a  little  force  behind  him 
did  what  he  liked,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Belgians  were  returning  in  large 
numbers,  and  returning  in  an  organised  way.  There  were  actually  organisations 
in  Belgium  recruiting  them  and  sending  them.  The  Belgium  Government  has 
said  in  reply  that  it  is  not  their  function  because  private  people  are  doing  it.  But 
this  kind  of  excuse  is  not  very  easy  to  appreciate  or  accept  when  there  is  a 
large-scale  return  of  Belgians,  who  were  going  in  the  name  of  being  experts 
and  others. 

Another  fact  that  comes  out  from  this  official  report  is  that  the  Belgians 
there  are  definitely  often  obstructing  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  even 
relief  work  and  other  work  and,  certainly,  the  police  work.  Another  fact  that 
has  to  be  remembered  and  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  is  that  Col.  Mobutu 
had  appointed  certain  students  as  Commissioners  to  carry  on  the  government 
and  in  fact  some  government  is  carried  on  by  these  students  as  commissioners 
and  Col.  Mobutu  has  Belgian  advisers.  In  fact,  the  student  commissioners 
really  paved  the  way  for  the  Belgians  to  function  and  their  advisers  are  also 
their  own  teachers,  the  students'  teachers,  Belgian  teachers,  who  taught  them 
elsewhere.  We  learn  that  in  Katanga  Province  the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Tshombe, 
etc.  are  surrounded  by  Belgian  officials,  experts  and  advisers,  even  military 
advisers.  So  that  we  see  in  effect  Belgians  functioning  there  in  various  ways 
and  in  increasing  numbers.  We  see  that  Col.  Mobutu's  College  of  Commissioners 
largely  depend  on  Belgians,  who  are  advising  them.  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  in 
his  second  report  to  the  United  Nations  drew  particular  attention  to  all  this  and 
recommended  that  something  may  be  done  about  stopping  these  Belgians.  I 
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think  he  recommended  or  pointed  out  that  this  was  coming  in  the  way  of  any 
settlement  of  the  problem  there. 

This  has  been  the  background.  Since  then  another  thing  happened.  May  I 
say  that  the  United  Nations'  Mission  there  did  not  recognise  formally  any  of 
these  authorities.  They  recognised  President  Kasavubu  as  President,  but  this 
College  of  Commissioners  or  Prime  Minister  lieu  or  others  they  did  not 
recognise,  although  they  dealt  with  them.  They  dealt  with  the  college  of 
commissioners,  because  they  were  there.  And  in  regard  to  most  of  the  things, 
relief  work,  administrative  work  and  so  on,  they  dealt  with  them,  but  there  was 
no  formal  recognition  of  any  of  these.  Mr.  Lumumba  meanwhile  was  more  or 
less  in  detention  with  two  sets  of  guards,  the  United  Nations  guards  and  the 
Congolese  guards  trying  to  get  over  the  United  Nations  guards  and  capture 
him. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Kasavubu  went  to  New  York  to  press  for  his  claim,  to 
have  his  delegation  seated  in  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  majority  the  decision 
was  given  in  his  favour.  He  did  go  there.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  Mr. 
Kasavubu  and  those  whom  he  supported, — and  he  began  later  to  support  Col. 
Mobutu,  — became  much  stronger  in  the  Congo. 

After  that,  many  things  happened  which  the  House  knows.  The 
representatives  of  a  number  of  countries  were  expelled  by  Col.  Mobutu  or  his 
College  of  Commissioners,  which  means  Belgians  behind  them.  They  were 
expelled  and  a  number  of  countries  had  withdrawn  their  representatives  from 
the  Congo  because  the  conditions  they  had  to  face  were  insulting  or  derogatory. 
A  good  deal  of  beating  and  insult  has  been  thrown  at  our  Indian  officers  there. 

We  have  no  combat  troops  there.  We  have  nearly  800  personnel,  a  little 
less  than  half  of  them  medical,  connected  with  the  hospital  and  the  rest  with 
transport,  signalling,  supplies,  etc. 

[Mahavirj  Tyagi:298  Are  they  armed? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  not  armed  as  an  army  is  armed.  They  are  armed  in 
the  sense  that  an  officer  has  a  pistol,  in  a  small  way.  They  are  not  a  fighting 
group.  They  may  have  small  arms  like  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  has  grown  worse  and  worse  in  every  way.  In 
spite  of  the  U.N.  recognition  of  Mr.  Kasavubu,  which  was  meant  to  bolster  up 
his  authority  so  that  he  and  his  colleagues  could  deal  with  the  situation,  the  fact 
is  that  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  even  before.  Even  legally,  it  is  difficult 
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to  understand  what  it  is.  Practically,  it  is  true  that  in  Leopoldville  and  some 
other  places.  Col.  Mobutu’s  forces  were  there  in  control.  But,  the  province  of 
Orientale  where  Stanleyville  is  situated  is  broadly  out  of  their  control.  Katanga 
claims  independence.  Kasai,  again,  wants  to  separate.  In  all  these  separatist 
tendencies,  it  appears  that  the  Belgians  there  and  the  Belgian  Advisers,  etc. 
encourage  these  separatist  tendencies.  It  has  also  been  said  that  they  have 
flown  in  large  quantities  of  arms  in  Katanga  and  elsewhere  and  generally,  they 
are  at  the  back  of  some  kind  of  almost  what  one  might  call  resistance  to  the 
U  N.  functioning  there. 

The  Security  Council  has  considered  this  matter  again  and  again.  It  is  now 
considering  it.  It  laid  great  stress  on  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  not  losing  its 
integrity,  not  being  split  up  and  on  the  Belgians  leaving  the  Congo.  That  means, 
no  doubt,  Belgian  military  personnel,  not  civil.  The  Belgians  did  go  out  and  it 
was  said  at  one  time  that  all  the  military  personnel  had  gone  out  leaving  about 
600  at  a  military  base  round  about  there.  But,  since  then,  the  return  of  the 
Belgians  has  taken  place,  not  directly  military,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  chiefly 
civilian,  technical  and  all  that,  by  the  thousand,  20,000  or  25,000,  some,  it  is 
said,  military  people  functioning  as  technicians  or  others.  This  question  has 
arisen. 

The  House  knows  about  the  escape  of  Mr.  Lumumba,  his  subsequent 
capture  and  gross  mishandling  and  injury  caused  to  him.  At  first,  the  U.N. 
people  were  not  even  allowed — nobody  was  allowed — to  see  Mr.  Lumumba  in 
detention,  because  it  had  been  said — ghastly  reports  came  to  us  about  the 
treatment  given  to  him  by  the  Congolese  soldiery — no  one  was  allowed  to  see 
him.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  and  it  indicates  the  status  of  the  U.N.  Mission 
there  at  present  that  they  could  not  even  send  a  doctor  to  visit  Mr.  Lumumba 
who  is  either  the  Prime  Minister  or  an  ex-Prime  Minister  whichever  way  you 
may  call  like  to  call  him,  even  to  see  how  he  is  faring  in  a  prison  after  all  these 
serious  charges.  It  shows  how  their  authority,  either  because  of  their  own 
decision  or  whatever  it  was,  was  strictly  limited.  Later  Mr.  Kasavubu  has  kindly 
agreed  to  allow  a  doctor  to  go  to  see  him.  But,  he  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
doctor  must  be  of  a  nationality  he  approves  of,  so  that  the  U.K.  cannot  choose 
any  doctor.  I  believe  they  have  indicated  that  they  would  not  object  to  a  Swiss 
doctor  going  there.  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  gone  or  not. 

The  present  position  might  be  said  to  be  that  really  no  effective  Government 
is  functioning  there  in  the  Congo.  It  functions  in  a  small  sphere  under  a  person 
who  has  some  soldiers  round  him.  These  are  more  or  less  admitted  facts.  The 
Army  is  very  much  a  political  wing  and  it  has  got  into  politics.  It  is  just  beating 
up  anybody  whom  it  does  not  like  or  belonging  to  any  other  party.  The  Belgians 
are  everywhere  in  the  shape  of  advisers,  technicians.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
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Belgians  do  not  encourage,  even  oppose  the  United  Nations  functioning  there 
and  U.N.  aid  coming  in.  The  Student  College  of  Commissioners  is  advised  by 
Belgian  teachers.  Thus  really,  they  become  a  Belgian  arm  there.  Some  countries 
have  withdrawn  their  contingents  and  a  number  of  countries  have  had  their 
representatives  sent  away  by  the  College  of  Commissioners.  There  has  been 
danger  to  numbers  of  foreign  nationals.  Mr.  Kasavubu,  the  President,  after 
some  trouble  with  Col.  Mobutu,  in  effect,  recognise  him,  with  the  result  that 
some  kind  of  a  legal  cover  has  been  given  to  Col.  Mobutu  and  his  forces.  But, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Col.  Mobutu  came  in  by  an  illegal  act.  Whether  this 
could  be  covered  up  later  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  In  this  entire  picture 
still,  two  legal  organs  remain  the  President  and  Parliament.  The  Parliament  not 
meeting  and  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  in  fact,  the  President  is  all  in  all  except 
that  he  has  not  got  the  power  to  function  except  through  Col.  Mobutu.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  law  and  order  that  has  progressively  gone  and 
the  situation  is  worsening.  Law  and  order,  normally  speaking,  can  only  be 
enforced  by  an  authority  which  is  itself  based  on  law  which  employs  legal 
methods.  That  is  the  position. 

I  confess  it  is  quite  extraordinarily  difficult.  The  position  is  difficult  enough. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  express  oneself  that  this  must  be  done  or  that  must  be  done 
without  realising  what  is  capable  of  being  done,  because  our  writ  does  not  run 
there  that  we  should  order  it.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any  country  easily  do  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  position  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  sense  that  either  they  have  to 
decide  on  carrying  on  a  war  there  with  much  larger  forces  than  they  have  got 
or  some  other  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

May  I  say  that  so  far  as  the  other  aspects  of  work  in  the  Congo  are 
concerned,  the  non-law  and  order,  that  is  the  health  aspect,  the  administrative, 
how  to  carry  on  the  country  etc.,  that  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of 
difficulties,  with  some  efficiency  by  a  vast  number  of  people;  the  WHO  and 
various  other  organs  of  the  UN  have  been  doing  a  good  piece  of  work.  But  the 
basic  thing  is  that  the  whole  country  is  going  to  pieces,  that  there  is  really  no 
law  there  and  no  order  there,  and  the  United  Nations  Mission  is  sitting  there 
almost  passively,  and  sometimes  things  happen  before  its  eyes  which  are  highly 
objectionable.  They  have  adopted  a  policy,  as  they  call  it,  of  non-intervention, 
which  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  Even  when  a  crime  is  committed  before  their 
eyes,  they  do  not  intervene.  But  they  have  intervened  in  some  cases,  as  for 
instance,  when  there  was  a  threat  recently,  a  very  unwise  and  wrong  threat,  in 
Stanleyville  that  the  heads  of  Belgians  would  be  cut  off  if  Mr.  Lumumba  was 
not  released.  That  is  highly  improper  of  course,  this  kind  of  vicarious  punishment. 
They  did  intervene  there,  and  rightly  intervened,  they  should  intervene,  but  in 
other  matters  which  require  their  intervention  for  protection  etc.  they  have  not 
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intervened.  Take  Mr.  Lumumba’s  matter.  They  have  not  intervened  at  all.  They 
stand  by  the  law.  The  legal  authority  is  the  President,  and  through  the  President 
other  authorities.  Col.  Mobutu  and  through  Col.  Mobutu  his  soldiery.  So,  it  is  a 
very  odd  position  and  a  very  weak  and  ineffective  position  for  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  it.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  resentment  at 
these  developments  in  the  Congo,  at  the  various  activities  of  these  commissioners 
of  Col.  Mobutu,  a  very  great  deal  of  resentment  in  Africa  and  Asia  more 
especially,  as  is  shown  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  countries  from  their 
association  with  the  UN  mission  there.  And  that  has  made  the  UN  there  even 
weaker  than  it  was  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

What  can  we  advise  them?  I  would  not  venture  to  advise  them  in  detail  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter.  Even  when  I  spoke  in  the  United  Nations,299  1  put  forward 
two  or  three  things,  basic  things.  Firstly,  of  course,  I  said  that  I  did  not  want 
any  power  to  intervene.  The  big  powers  come  and  they  practically  function  as 
a  ruling  authority  they  become  that.  I  do  not  want  the  United  Nations  itself  to 
become  a  ruling  authority.  Therefore,  I  suggested  that  the  only  step  to  be  taken 
was  for  Parliament  to  meet.  It  is  no  good  telling  me:  oh,  every  member  may  not 
be  able  to  come,  they  may  be  stopped.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to 
facilitate  this  meeting.  If  they  cannot  help  in  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  what 
else  can  they  do  there?  That  is  one  thing. 

The  second  point  was  that  the  Belgians  should  go.  Some  of  the  Belgians 
may  be  doing  good  work  for  aught  I  know,  but  the  whole  colonial  background 
is  such  that  the  Belgians  remaining  there  is  a  danger  and  is  a  constant  irritant, 
and  in  fact  they  come  in  the  way  of  even  the  United  Nations  working. 

Thirdly,  of  course,  both  for  Parliament  to  meet  and  otherwise,  political 
prisoners,  Mr.  Lumumba  etc.,  should  also  be  released,  so  they  may  attend 
Parliament,  and  they  should  be  given  the  protection  of  the  UN  or  other  authorities. 

A  curious  fact  is  that  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  report,  the  second  report  to 
which  I  made  reference  a  detailed  report  bringing  out  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Belgians  and  others,  has  never  been  considered  there  yet.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing.  Here  is  the  United  Nations’  representative’s  report  supposed 
to  be  objective  made  public,  and  apart  from  the  Secretariat,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and,  for  what  I  know,  the  Security  Council,  do  not  even  consider  it, 
just  put  it  by,  because,  presumably,  they  did  not  like  the  conclusions  that  had 
been  reached  in  that  report,  that  is  an  extraordinary  situation.  And  the  major 
conclusion  was  that  the  Belgians  had  come  back  in  large  numbers  and  were 
coming  in  the  way  of  any  settlement  of  any  problem  there.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
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extraordinary  situation  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
empire,  not  in  the  old  sense,  not  in  the  old  way  they  cannot  go  back,  but 
nevertheless  the  controlling  authority  being  in  Belgian  hands.  It  is  true  that  that 
cannot  succeed,  that  attempt, — that  is  a  different  matter, — but  it  may  well 
lead,  as  it  is  indeed  partly  leading  now,  to  very  big  conflicts,  civil  wars  and 
disasters. 

As  I  said,  the  matter  is  being  considered  in  the  UN  Security  Council  even 
now,  and  I  do  not  wish,  and  I  do  not  think  even  the  House  can  wish,  to  make 
detailed  suggestions  in  a  very  complicated  situation.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
absolutely  clear,  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Congo  must  meet,  and  every  member 
of  it,  to  whatever  party  he  belongs,  should  be  allowed  to  come  there.  Let  them 
have  it  out.  Let  them  be  advised  by  the  UN  people,  let  them  be  advised  by 
others.  Let  them  make  mistakes,  but  you  cannot  leave  the  position  as  it  is.  The 
UN  should  continue  to  function  there,  because  I  think  it  will  be  very  dangerous 
for  the  UN  to  withdraw.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  withdraw  it  is  an  easy  thing  for 
me  to  say  we  will  withdraw  our  men,  that  is,  we  will  not  suffer  indignity 
thereby,  but  if  the  UN  withdraws,  it  means  the  Congo  going  up  in  the  flames  of 
civil  war  and  intervention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  powers  will  intervene; 
and  if  a  great  power  intervenes,  the  other  opposing  great  power  will  intervene 
too,  and  all  these  dangers  will  come.  It  will  affect  not  only  the  Congo  but  the 
whole  of  Africa  will  be  in  flames. 

There  is  no  hope  of  settling  this  issue  except  through  the  United  Nations, 
but  the  United  Nations  itself  can  only  function  with  dignity  and  authority  and 
not  merely  without  the  authority  or  the  power  to  do  anything  and  merely  looking 
on.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  given  much  thought  to  the  question 
whether  we  should  continue  there  or  not,  but  feeling  strongly  that  we  should 
not  take  any  step  which  weakens,  in  the  whole  context,  the  UN  working  there, 
we  have,  for  the  present,  decided  to  remain  there.  We  thought  it  would  be  not, 
in  this  larger  context,  be  a  right  thing  to  withdraw,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
attitude  we  may  adopt  in  future  will  depend  very  much  on  a  developing  situation 
and  how  Indian  nationals  are  treated  there.  If  they  are  not  treated  properly, 
then  we  will  have  to  reconsider  our  decisions. 
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255.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Statement300 

The  Prime  Minister  nad  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  Sir,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  intervening.  There  was  a 
Motion  for  Papers — I  believe  it  is  so  called — from  one  of  the  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  opposite  about  the  situation  in  the  Congo.  Just  at  the  present  moment 
the  Security  Council  is  discussing  this  very  matter  at  great  length.  Nevertheless, 
I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  situation,  and  not  only  dangerous  for  the  Congo  but  for  the 
whole  of  Africa,  and  not  only  for  the  whole  of  Africa  but  for  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  itself,  because  if  the  United  Nations  cannot  deal  with  the  situation 
and  fails,  then  naturally  its  capacity  to  deal  with  any  other  situation  or  similar 
situation  will  also  go. 

Another  fact  should  be  remembered  that  recent  developments  there  have 
been  a  matter  of  not  only  deep  concern  and  anxiety  but  in  a  measure  even  of 
anger  to  many  people  in  many  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  number  of  countries 
have  had  their  representatives  thrown  out,  a  number  have  withdrawn  their 
contingents  in  the  U.N.  force,  and  no  one  quite  knows  what  other  developments 
of  this  kind  may  take  place  later.  There  is  a  danger  not  only  of  the  civil  war 
which  is  practically  taking  place  in  a  small  way  now,  of  the  civil  war  spreading 
but  of  foreign  intervention  on  a  bigger  scale,  because,  as  things  are  in  the 
world,  if  one  major  power  intervenes,  its  opposite  number  on  the  other  side 
wants  to  intervene  also  and  comes  in  to  create  some  kind  of  balancing 
intervention. 

So,  Sir,  the  situation  is  a  dangerous  one.  We  have  to  consider  it  from  this 
larger  point  of  view.  We  have  also  to  consider  our  own  attitude  and  whether 
we  should  keep  our  personnel  there  or  not.  Now,  we  did  not  send  any  combat 
troops  to  the  Congo.  We  have  sent  our  Armed  Forces  there  for  specialised 
work  like  hospital  work — we  have  sent  a  full-fledged  field  hospital  with  400 
beds — and  for  signalling,  transport,  communication  work  and  the  like.  These 
people  are  not  armed  in  the  normal  way.  They  may  have  some  small  arms,  our 
officers,  but,  as  I  said,  they  are  not  fighting  troops.  Their  number  is  nearly  800 
or  may  be  770  or  thereabout,  nearly  half  of  these  being  connected  with  hospital. 
Now,  the  question  does  arise  whether  we  should  continue  this  or  not.  We  have 
been  gravely  perturbed  at  the  treatment  given  to  our  officers  there  by  the  so- 
called  Congolese  Army.  We  have  not  been  selected  for  their  treatment.  They 
have  been  fairly  impartial  in  beating  and  insulting  citizens  of  other  countries, 
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European  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  if  we  cannot  function  there  with 
dignity,  we  do  not  want  to  push  ourselves  in.  We  have  not  gone  there  for  any 
advantage  for  ourselves.  We  went  because  we  wanted  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  people  of  the  Congo,  help  them  in  their  difficulties  and  serve  the  cause  of 
peace.  And  we  shall  keep  this  in  view.  But  looking  at  this  matter  apart  from  the 
question  of  our  nationals  being  there  and  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  much 
has  been  done  by  the  United  Nations  which  has  not  seemed  to  us  to  be  right,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  the  United  Nations  Mission  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
It  would  really  be  a  defeat,  a  confession  of  defeat  and  an  act  of  despair  and  it 
would  leave  the  Congo  to  go  up  in  flames  affecting  the  whole  of  Africa  and 
certainly  affecting  international  affairs  very  greatly  and  intimately.  So,  I  do  not 
want  this  thing  to  happen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  United  Nations 
can  only  remain  there  if  they  can  function  properly;  they  cannot  remain  there 
just  for  some  little  humanitarian  work  which  they  are  doing  well,  and  just  to 
bolster  up  some  odd  regime  there  or  some  odd  party  there  and  to  carry  out 
their  orders. 

Now,  that  is  the  position,  and  if  I  may  say  straightway  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  advise,  in  any  complicated  system,  what  they  should  do  in  the  Congo; 
it  is  very  complicated.  But  two  or  three  things  stand  out.  One  is  that  in  this 
welter  there  is  not  much  law  and  order  left  in  the  Congo.  There  is  no  real 
governmental  authority  functioning  except  in  some  local  areas  where  a  bit  of 
the  army  is  present.  The  army  itself  is  completely  imdisciplined  and  ill-disciplined, 
and  does  more  or  less  what  it  chooses.  Also,  the  army  itself  is  very  much  now 
functioning,  interfering  in  politics,  and  politics  of  not  of  a  high  grade. 
Constitutionally  speaking,  the  only  legal  authorities  in  the  Congo  are  President 
Kasavubu  and  the  Parliament  which  is  not  functioning,  which  cannot  meet;  all 
the  others  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  We  may  accept  them  as  functioning 
authorities.  Until  recently,  the  United  Nations  Mission  there  did  not  recognise 
there  any  authority  in  a  formal  sense  but  dealt  with  them  because  they  had  to 
deal  with  somebody  who  was  functioning.  The  other  authorities  are — there  is 
Col.  Mobutu  who  came  into  the  picture  by  a  coup  d'etat  that  is,  illegally,  but 
who  subsequently  has  been  broadly  accepted  or  recognised  by  the  President. 
Now,  whether  the  President  can  legally  do  so  or  not  is  another  question  to 
consider  but  he  did.  It  is  said  that  a  person  coming  in  by  illegal  means  cannot 
assume  a  legal  garb  unless  something  else,  happens.  Now,  Col.  Mobutu  appointed 
a  number  of  students  from  the  college  as  a  Commission  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  and  there  they  are.  They  may  be  good  people  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  young  people  without  experience,  and  they 
have  got  with  them  advisers — Belgian  advisers;  in  effect,  it  is  the  Belgian  Army 
that  is  functioning  there  through  the  Student  Commissioners  and  possibly 
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through  Col.  Mobutu.  In  fact,  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation  there  is 
how  the  Belgians  have  come  back  in  large  numbers  everywhere.  They  do  not 
call  themselves  an  army;  they  are  not  there  as  military  people  except  that  they 
come  as  advisers,  technicians  and  experts.  Certainly,  Col.  Mobutu  and  Mr. 
Tshombe  in  the  Katanga  Province  do  everything  through  their  Belgian  advisers 
even  militarily  and  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Kasavubu  also,  I  believe,  has  some  such 
advisers,  so  that  we  see  these  Belgians  functioning  there  in  various  capacities 
and  not  only  influencing  but  practically  controlling  the  activities  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  some  control  there  of  the  army  as  well  as  of  civil  affairs. 

Now,  the  House  may  remember  that  at  the  end  of  October,  I  think — or 
sometime  in  October — Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  who  represents  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  sent  a  report,  a  second  report,  on  the  Congo 
which  was  circulated.  It  was  a  revealing  report,  an  objective  report  by  a  person 
who  had  the  full  opportunity  of  judging  the  situation  and  who  was  neutral,  who 
took  no  sides.  That  report  brought  out  the  state  of  lack  of  order  there,  how 
these  various  authorities  functioned  and  quarrelled,  and  it  more  particularly 
brought  out  how  the  Belgians  had  come  back  and  were  continuing  to  come 
back  in  very  large  numbers.  The  Security  Council's  Resolution  passed,  maybe 
three  or  four  months  ago,  had  expressly  stated,  two  things,  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Congo  Republic  should  be  maintained  and  that  the  Belgians  should  go  out, 
that  is,  military  Belgians.  A  little  later,  it  was  reported  that  they  had  gone  out, 
but  about  six  hundred  of  them,  military  people,  remained  at  one  of  their  bases 
there.  But  now  I  suppose  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  Belgians,  mostly 
civil,  some  military,  spread  out  there  and  in  all  the  responsible  and  important 
places.  In  effect,  indirectly  but  fairly  effectively,  it  is  the  Belgian  influence  and 
direction  that  is  counting  there.  In  fact,  therefore,  it  is  an  attempt  to  build  up 
after  the  ruins  of  the  ending  of  the  first  Belgian  empire,  a  second  one.  Of 
course,  it  may  not  be  an  empire  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be; 
conditions  have  changed  in  the  world  and  in  Africa.  But  it  is  extraordinary  how, 
after  their  rather  precipitate  departure  from  the  Congo,  they  have  come  back  in 
a  different  garb  and  have  the  cover,  some  kind  of  a  legal  cover,  under  President 
Kasavubu  and  Col.  Mobutu  and  Mr.  Tshombe.  Now,  what  does  the  United 
Nations  do  in  these  circumstances?  Sometimes  they  take  up  a  very  strict  and 
narrow  legal  view  that  they  cannot  intervene  in  anything.  Sometimes  they  have 
done  something  which  is  the  clearest  intervention.  I  do  not  understand  it.  The 
other  day  in  the  Katanga  Province  where  another  tribe  was  fighting,  the  ruling 
authorities  there,  United  Nations  authorities  captured  several  hundreds  of  the 
tribe  and  handed  over  their  leaders  to  the  Katanga  officers  whom  they  did  not 
recognise.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  but  I  am  saying  that  there  they  do  this. 
Here  it  is  another  case  of  a  Prime  Minister — or  if  you  like  an  ex-Prime  Minister, 
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Mr.  Lumumba — being  captured,  beaten  and  his  face  being  disfigured  and  all 
that,  and  they  have  not  got  the  authority  even  to  send  a  doctor  to  see  him.  It 
just  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  for  the  United 
Nations  Mission.  If  they  cannot  function  properly,  well,  they  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  Now,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  away.  I  think  that 
would  be  fatal  but  I  do  think  that  they  should  be  made  to  function  properly; 
they  should  be  given  authority  by  the  Security  Council,  and  there  should  be  no 
vagueness  or  shilly-shallying  about  this  question  as  there  has  been.  I  cannot 
precisely  state  in  detail  what  should  be  done  especially  when  the  Security  Council 
is  considering  this.  But  I  do  think  this  problem  will  not  be  solved  except  by  the 
Congolese.  The  Congolese  can  only  solve  it  through  their  Parliament.  It  would 
be  difficult  of  solution,  of  course,  but  anyhow  that  is  the  way  and  they  have  to 
come  together.  If  the  Belgians  are  there  and  further  continue  and  rather  interfere 
and  if  others  encourage  them  to  continue  it  will  not  be  solved,  and  it  would  lead 
to  a  major  conflagration.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  And  therefore  Parliament  has 
to  function  and  the  Belgians  have  to  go.  And  it  is  no  good  anyone  telling  us  that 
there  is  not  the  Belgian  Government  functioning  but  that  individual  Belgians  go 
there.  Surely,  that  is  not  an  adequate  or  a  convincing  argument  to  put  forward. 
Yet,  not  only  has  it  been  put  forward  but  Great  Powers  are  prepared  to  accept 
it,  not  realising  that  thereby  they  are  preparing  for  one  of  the  biggest  disasters 
that  the  world  may  witness.  I  use  these  words  deliberately  because  there  is 
deep  anger  at  the  things  happening  in  the  Congo  in  the  countries  and  the  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa — and  I  do  not  say  every  country;  I  cannot  say  that,  but 
masses  of  people — because  to  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  this  party  or  that 
party.  They  do  not  know;  we  do  not  know  the  parties  there;  we  do  not  know 
the  individuals  there,  but  we  do  see  this  cold  war  coming  in  there;  we  do  see  an 
old  colonial  power  coming  back  there  and  creating  all  these  difficulties,  preventing 
the  people  from  functioning,  preventing  their  Parliament  from  functioning, 
preventing  them  from  even  meeting  and  talking  to  each  other,  and  all  kinds  of 
suspicions  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  no  doubt  in 
many  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  about  this  policy  that  is  being  pursued.  I 
hope  the  Security  Council  that  is  meeting  will  find  some  effective  way  to  lay 
down,  first  of  all,  the  broad  policy  that  should  be  pursued,  the  authority  that 
should  be  given  to  the  U.K.  Mission  there,  and  the  resources,  to  see  that  that 
authority  is  obeyed  and  also,  I  hope,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Parliament  should 
meet  there.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  people  who  call  themselves  democrats 
and  their  countries  democratic  countries  make  excuses  for  Parliament  there 
not  meeting  and  encourage  this  kind  of  semi-military  dictatorships  all  over  in 
the  name  of  law  and  order.  Many  worse  things  have  happened  recently  but  the 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  Congo  have  been  quite 
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extraordinary,  because  they  have  used  the  stick  of  the  law  to  defend  every 
illegal  act  that  has  been  happening  there.  That  is  the  position.  Sir,  now,  and 
maybe  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  we  may  have  further  information,  we  shall 
see  what  the  Security  Council  has  decided  and  we  shall  always  have  to  keep 
this  in  view,  because  this  is  a  developing  situation  and  from  time  to  time  we 
shall  have  to  consider  what  part  we  should  continue  to  take  in  it. 

Thank  you,  Sir. 

M.  Govinda  Reddy:301  May  I  ask  whether  the  Prime  Minister  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  constitutional  aspect?  Obviously  as  the  Prime  Minister 
was  saying  the  United  Nations  is  in  a  quandary  because  President  Kasavubu 
is  the  constitutional  head  of  the  Government,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  such  constitutional  document  defining  the  powers  of  the  constitutional 
head  as  well  as  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  constitutional  head  there  has 
issued  a  decree  for  the  arrest  of  Prime  Minister  Lumumba,  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  says  that  the  warrant  was  signed  by  the 
President  over  there,  that  it  was  a  legal  document  and  that  he  could  not 
intervene  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  release  of  Mr.  Lumumba.  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  President  was  within  his  constitutional  powers  to 
recognise  Col.  Mobutu  and  encourage  him,  and  to  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest 
against  Prime  Minister  Lumumba,  and  if  it  was  not  within  his  powers,  is  it 
not  open  to  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  the  matter? 

Rohit  M.  Dave:302  Sir,  in  view  of  the  heart-rending  statement  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  here  may  I  know  why  our  delegation  in  the  United  Nations 
appearing  before  the  Security  Council  did  not  press  this  point  of  view, 
namely  that  the  first  task  over  there  is  to  establish  law  and  order,  because 
the  Parliament  there  cannot  function  unless  law  and  order  is  established 
over  there.  And  why  are  we  only  emphasising  one  fact,  namely  that  the 
situation  can  be  solved  only  if  the  Parliament  is  allowed  to  meet  and  function? 
Before  the  Parliament  can  meet  and  function,  Sir,  law  and  order  have  to  be 
established?  I  am  therefore  wondering  why  our  delegation  did  not  put  the 
first  thing  first  and  demand  of  the  Security  Council  that  its  resolution  should 
be  so  interpreted  and  such  an  agency  should  be  created  whereby  law  and 
order  is  established  in  the  Congo  first,  and  then  let  the  constitution  over 
there  operate  in  any  manner  in  which  it  is  convenient  for  the  Congolese 
Government  to  operate. 

301.  Congress,  from  Mysore. 

302.  PSP,  from  Gujarat. 
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H.N.  Kunzru:303  We  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Congolese 
situation  fully  in  a  week,  but  may  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether  second 
report  of  Sliri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  has  been  published?  If  the  Government  of 
India  has  got  it  and  not  published  it  so  far,  I  think  it  ought  to  supply  it  to  us. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  second  report  has  been  published,  but  I  do  not  know 
which  he  calls  the  second  report.  The  officially-called  second  report  has  not 
only  been  published  but  had  been  placed  in  the  Parliament  Library  about  a 
month  or  three  weeks  ago. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Is  the  Prime  Minister  referring  to  the  report  submitted  by 
Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  on  the  20th  September,  1960?  Is  that  the  report? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  the  report  that  has  been  published. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Is  it  the  one  under  the  United  Nations’  review? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know;  this  is  the  officially-called  second  progress 
report  on  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  Congo.  This  was  published  as  a 
Security  Council  document  dated  the  2nd  November.  This  was  published. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Is  this  report  dated? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say;  it  was  published  by  the  Security  Council  on 
the  2nd  November.  I  do  not  know.  Just  a  minute.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  the 
date.  I  do  not  see  any  date  in  it  except  this  date.  But  this  we  circulated,  a  large 
number  of  copies;  we  did  not  have  enough  for  every  Member,  but  I  can  send 
a  few  copies  here,  I  can  only  send  a  few  copies. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Would  the  Prime  Minister  mind  reading  the  first  two  sentences 
of  the  report? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  shall  read.  The  first  progress  report  of  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 
was  submitted  on  the  21st  September,  1960.  This  second  report  covers 
significant  developments  during  the  period  from  21st  September  to  the  end  of 
October,  1960. 


303.  Independent,  from  UP. 
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H.N.  Kunzru:  That  United  Nations’  review  of  November  is  not  yet  available 
in  the  library. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  about  the  review.  This  is  the  second  report 
that  has  been  separately  printed  for  distribution  here  and  we  have  sent  copies. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  We  have  not  received.  Sir,  this  report. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  the  library  we  will  place  them;  we  do  not  have  enough 
copies  for  every  Member,  but  I  can  send  a  few  copies  for  the  use  of  Members. 
I  may  have  half  a  dozen  copies  or  even  a  dozen  copies.  I  can  send  them,  and  I 
can  give  the  hon.  Member  one  copy  immediately  or  place  it  here  if  you  like. 
The  Secretariat  would  probably  get  more  copies  from  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry.  As  many  as  we  can  spare  we  shall  send  them. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  I  suggest  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  here  and  copies  of  it  should  be  circulated  to  Members  of  Parliament. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  fairly  large 
number  of  copies — how  many  I  cannot  say — were  sent  to  both  the  Houses. 
Certainly,  they  were  sent  to  the  other  House  because  there  was  a  debate,  and 
before  that  debate  they  had  them. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  What  they  had  is  not  available  to  us. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir,  it  was  not  supplied  to  each  and  every  Member.  I  did 
not  place  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  They  had  it  from  the  library.  Now  I 
remember.  We  did  not  have  enough  copies.  We  placed  about  half  a  dozen 
copies  in  the  library  of  Parliament,  and  a  number  of  copies  were  supplied  to  the 
secretary,  about  20  or  30,  or  something  like  that.  We  did  not  have  them  enough, 
and  we  can  do  the  same  thing  here,  and  we  can  give  them  to  the  leaders  of 
parties,  etc.  here. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Since  every  Member  of  Parliament  is  interested  in  this  affair, 
I  suggest  again  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  this  report  should  be  printed  in 
India  and  circulated  to  the  Members  of  Parliament.  After  all,  the  expense 
will  not  be  heavy. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  prepared.  This,  in  fact,  was  printed  in  India  for  this 
very  purpose.  Whether  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  were  printed  I  cannot  say. 
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H.N.  Kunzru:  Have  more  copies  printed  then. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sir,  two  or  three  matters  were  raised  here. 

Jaswant  Singh:304  Sir,  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  That  can  also  be  replied 
at  the  same  time.  I  know  that  President  Kasavubu  has  been  recognised  by 
the  U.N.O.  and  we  also  recognise  him  as  head  of  the  Congo  State.  I  want 
to  know  whether  he  wants  the  United  Nations  to  be  there  in  the  Congo.  If 
he  is  not  in  favour  of  it,  would  it  not  be  a  direct  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo? 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:305  Sir,  I  understand  from  newspaper  reports  that  the 
Egyptian  and  Ceylonese  personnel,  now  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Congo,  are  being  withdrawn.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  Prime  Minister  has  done  anything  to  see  that  they  are  not  withdrawn 
from  the  Congo  area. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Of  course,  the  Ceylonese  personnel  are  being  withdrawn. 
But  the  Ceylonese  did  not  have  too  many  people.  I  think  altogether  they  had 
about  a  dozen,  just  a  small  number  of  some  experts. 

Now,  the  hon.  Member  opposite  talked  about  law  and  order  being  the  first 
necessity.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  Law  and  order  is  the  first  necessity,  and 
that  has  been  the  effort  of  the  U.N.  Mission  there  and  others,  but  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  they  could  not  succeed,  partly  because  they  were  not  given  the 
authority  to  function  adequately — the  broad  policies  laid  down  did  not  allow 
them  to  do  anything — partly  also  because,  if  it  is  a  question  of  enforcement  of 
law  and  order  by  U.N.  agencies,  that  requires  a  far  larger  force  which  they  did 
not  have  there.  In  a  huge  country,  half  the  size  of  India,  they  have. 

K.  Santhanam:306  Three-fourths  of  India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think,  about  18,000  or  19,000  armed  personnel  at  their 
disposal  spread  out  5,000,  2,000,  here  and  there.  They  can,  of  course, 
concentrate  them,  in  one  place  and  improve  that  place,  but  first  of  all,  even 
before  they  do  that,  a  policy  has  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Security  Council,  and 


304.  Independent,  from  Rajasthan. 

305.  Congress,  from  Mysore. 

306.  Congress,  from  Madras. 
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they  can  only  do  it  ultimately  through  the  Congolese  authorities.  They  will  be 
wrong  if  they  impose  themselves  as  a  superior  power  and  take  over  the  whole 
governance  of  the  Congo. 

About  the  legal  aspect,  we  have  examined  the  fundamental  law  which  was 
passed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Sir,  more  or  less  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  not  a  bad  Constitution  also.  Under  that  it  is  not 
clear — because  odd  things  have  happened,  President  Kasavubu  dismissing  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Prime  Minister  dismissing  the  President  and  so  on — all 
these  contingencies  are  not  specifically  provided  for.  But,  broadly  speaking, 
both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  owe  their  position  to  Parliament  and 
any  action  that  the  President  might  take  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Parliament.  If 
he  takes  it,  it  has  to  be  ratified.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Prime  Minister 
also. 

With  regard  to  the  ratification  that  took  place  of  these  dismissals  of  both 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  when  the  Parliament  met  last  they  refused 
to  accept  either  dismissal  and  said  that  both  should  continue,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Parliament  is  concerned,  they 
confirmed  both  in  their  respective  positions.  Since  then  the  Parliament  has  not 
been  allowed  to  meet. 

Now,  there  are  various  legal  interpretations.  Whether  the  President,  being 
acknowledged,  constitutionally,  can  take  such  an  action,  well,  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  he  could  take  this  action  but  he  must  immediately  summon  Parliament 
to  confirm  it.  Secondly,  some  people,  the  apologists,  as  a  justification  for  not 
calling  Parliament  say  that  this  Constitution  has  never  been  fully  applied  yet — 
all  kinds  of  apologies.  Our  own  advice  was  that  in  a  sense,  in  theory  and  in  law, 
Mr.  Lumumba  has  not  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister  but  he  is  not  functioning  as 
such  because  he  cannot  function.  But,  as  I  said,  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
legally  there  might  be  two  opinions.  The  only  legal  organs,  as  I  repeated  the 
other  day,  are  the  President,  President  Kasavubu,  and  the  Parliament  which  is 
not  allowed  to  function.  All  else  can  be  challenged,  their  legality  or 
constitutionality. 


256.  To  MEA  Officials:  Conference  at  Rabat307 

Please  see  the  attached  telegram  from  President  Sekou  Toure308  suggesting  that 
the  Chiefs  of  States  (probably,  he  means  Governments)  should  meet  at  a 

307.  Note  to  SG,  FS  and  CS,  15  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  Con-2/6 1-AFR-H,  p.  1/Note. 

308.  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure,  the  first  President  of  Gumea. 
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conference  on  the  3rd  of  January  at  Rabat.  It  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  go  there 
on  that  date.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  date  in  January  would  suit  me. 
Also,  I  am  not  keen  on  going  to  such  a  limited  conference. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  President  Sekou  Toure. 
You  might  draft  one  and  show  it  to  me. 


257.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon309 

Your  telegram  449  15th  December  just  received  at  near  midnight. 

I  think  that  the  general  line  you  took  in  your  talks  with  UAR  Ghana 
Yugoslavia  Indonesia  etc.  was  correct.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept 
away  and  entangled  in  policies  which  we  consider  wrong.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  whether  we  should  put  up  our  own  resolution  or  not.  But  we  should 
not  agree  anything  we  consider  wrong. 


258.  To  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure:  Congo  Conference310 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  message  of  December  14th.  Recent  developments 
in  the  Congo  have  caused  us  great  anxiety  and  we  should  take  every  possible 
step  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  endeavoured  to  do  so 
through  the  United  Nations  as  we  have  felt  if  the  United  Nations  withdraws 
from  the  Congo,  a  dangerous  situation  will  be  created  in  the  Congo  inviting 
foreign  intervention. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  conference  of  Heads  of  Governments 
which  you  propose  to  hold  at  Conakry  on  3rd  January.  I  am  very  heavily 
occupied  on  that  date  and  throughout  January.  I  shall  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Your  Excellency  on  this  subject. 

With  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


309.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  16  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  22. 

310.  Message  to  be  President  of  Gumea,  17  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  Con-2/6 1-AFR- 
II,  p.  1/Note. 
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259.  To  MEA:  Congo  Situation311 

When  this  invitation  had  come  to  us  previously,312  my  immediate  reaction  was 
against  our  attending.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  physically  not  possible 
for  me  to  go.  But,  apart  from  that,  I  felt  that  our  associating  ourselves  formally 
with  a  relatively  small,  though  important,  group  at  a  conference  especially 
convened  for  the  Congo,  would  be  embarrassing  for  us  and  possibly  even  for 
the  others.  Our  attitude  would  not  have  been  in  line  with  what  they  are  urging. 
We  might  perhaps  have  produced  some  impression  on  their  minds  by  our 
arguments,  but  that  would  not  have  taken  us  far.  Having  perhaps  made  them 
tone  down  their  decisions  somewhat,  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
for  us  not  to  associate  ourselves  with  those  resolutions. 

I  still  think  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  keep  away  formally,  though  our 
Ambassador313  there  could  attend  as  an  observer.  Defence  Minister  will  be 
reaching  Delhi  tomorrow  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  and  this  question  might 
be  discussed  with  him. 


(j)  Africa  General 


260.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  South  Africa  in  the 
Commonwealth314 

Raghunath  Singh:315  Sir,  Under  Rule  197, 1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  following  matter  of  urgent  public  importance  and  I 
request  that  he  may  make  a  statement  thereon: 

“India’s  disapproval  of  recognising  the  decision  of  South  Africa  to 
become  a  Republic  in  the  Commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  a  split  white 
minority  vote.” 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
Government  of  India  have  been  and  are  strongly  opposed  to  apartheid  and  the 


311.  Note  to  SG  and  FS,  sent  from  Allahabad,  28  December  1960. 

312.  See  Appendix  58. 

313.  M.A.  Rahman. 

314.  Calling  Attention,  8  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVIII,  28  November  - 
9  December  1960,  cols  4577-4578. 

315.  Congress,  from  Varanasi,  UP. 
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racial  policy  of  the  South  African  Union  Government.  One  of  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  Commonwealth  is  racial  equality.  It  is  obvious  that  a  policy  of 
racial  discrimination  or  apartheid  is  contrary  to  this  basic  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

2 .  Although  a  vote  has  been  taken  in  South  Africa  in  regard  to  a  Republic, 
no  other  formal  steps  have  been  taken.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  India 
are  aware,  has  any  request  come  from  the  South  African  Government  for  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only  when  such  a 
request  comes  that  the  Government  of  India  will  be  able  to  consider  it  in  the 
context  of  the  request  and  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

261.  To  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor:  Greetings316 

December  13,  1960 

Excellency, 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  Mr.  Abdoulaye  Fofana,  Minister  of 
Telecommunications  in  the  Government  of  Senegal,  who  is  here  in  connection 
with  a  meeting  of  the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative 
Committee,317  and  through  him  Your  Excellency  's  kind  message  of  friendship 
and  good  wishes  from  the  people  of  Senegal  to  the  people  of  India.  My 
Government  and  I  have  welcomed  the  independence  of  Senegal  and  we  look 
forward  to  friendly  cooperation  not  only  in  such  fields  as  Telecommunications 
but  in  the  wider  aspect  of  world  peace  and  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  us  today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  Your  Excellency  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  and  the  people  of  India  and  on  my  own  behalf  our  sincere  good 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Senegal. 

With  assurances  of  highest  consideration, 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


316.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  Dakar. 

317.  See  item  166. 
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262.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Algerian  Independence318 

Your  telegram  no.  439  December  13. 319  Algeria.  We  agree  that  if  you  cannot  get 
any  change  out  of  the  sponsors  and  the  Algerians  you  should  support  the 
Resolution.320 


263.  To  Balvantray  G.  Mehta:  James  Gichuru  Visit321 

19th  December  1960 

My  dear  Balvantray, 

I  understand  that  the  East  African  Airways  ^ire  having  their  inaugural  Comet 
flight  to  Bombay  on  2nd  January.  They  have  invited  the  President  of  the  Kenya 
African  National  Union,  Mr.  James  Gichuru,  and  the  Secretary- General  of  that 
organisation,  Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  to  participate  in  this  flight.  Probably  they  will 
do  so  and  spend  about  a  week  in  India.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  be  in  India  about 
the  time  of  our  Congress  Session  at  Bhavnagar.322  It  has  been  suggested  that 
they  might  come  to  Bhavnagar  at  the  time  and  meet  people  there.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  idea.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  their  stay  there. 
We  shall  treat  them  in  India  as  the  Government’s  guests. 

As  soon  as  we  know  definitely  that  they  are  coming,  we  shall  let  you 
know. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


318.  Telegram,  14  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No. 
26. 

319.  See  Appendix  34. 

320.  The  UNGA’s  Political  Committee  on  15  December  1960  called  for  an  UN  supervised 
referendum  on  independence  for  Algeria.  The  resolution  was  passed.  The  Times  of  India, 
17  December  1960. 

321 .  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Gohilwad,  Bombay. 

322.  SWJN/SS/66/item  228  and  Appendix  21. 
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264.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Aid  to  Africa323 


Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

Your  letter  of  December  26th. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  mention  this  question  of  technical  help 
to  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  more  especially  Africa,  in  our  Third  Five  Year 
Plan.  But  the  sum  you  have  mentioned,  namely,  Rs.50  crores,  does  seem  to  me 
rather  too  much  for  this  purpose,  considering  our  own  position.  I  doubt  if  we 
could  reach  that  sum  if  we  had  it  to  spend.  In  the  main,  our  help  should  be 
sending  out  technical  personnel  and  receiving  students  and  young  trainees  in 
our  country.  The  question  of  giving  as  gifts  our  machinery,  plant,  machine 
tools,  etc.  may  sometimes  arise,  but  not  often. 

Most  of  these  African  countries  have  considerable  resources  in  money. 
What  they  lack  is  trained  technical  personnel. 

I  am  sending  your  letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Commission. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


265.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Mohammed  V’s  Visit324 

Anand  Bhavan,  Allahabad, 
December  28,  1960 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

Your  letter  of  December  26th  has  reached  me  here  in  Allahabad. 

I  am  sorry  I  forgot  the  date  of  the  King  of  Morocco’s  visit  to  Bombay  Of 
course,  you  must  give  preference  to  the  King  of  Morocco  over  the  scientists 
and  have  a  banquet  for  him  on  the  16th  January,  followed  by  some  programme, 
preferably  the  Little  Ballet  Group  of  Bombay. 

You  should  explain  this  to  Bhabha.  If  he  suggests  your  inviting  a  few  of  the 
scientists  and  they  can  be  fitted  into  your  banquet  to  the  King  of  Morocco,  this 

323.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (302)/60-PMS-Vol.  HI,  Sr.  No.  108- 
A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

324.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 
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might  be  done.  The  others  could  be  invited  to  join  you  after  the  banquet  find 
for  the  show. 


(k)  Europe 

266.  To  Vincent  Massey:  Commonwealth  Study 
Conference325 


December  1,  1960 

My  dear  Mr.  Massey, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  23rd  November.326 

Prince  Philip327  spoke  to  me  about  this  Commonwealth  Study  Conference.328 
He  attached  much  importance  to  it.  Such  information  as  I  received  from  our 
own  delegates  to  the  last  Conference  was  all  in  its  favour.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  regards. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


267.  To  Patrick  Lacey:  Commonwealth  Society  Journal329 

2nd  December,  1960 

Dear  Mr  Lacey, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  28th.330 

I  have  read  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s  article  in  your  journal.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
heavily  over- worked  and  I  cannot  find  time  to  write  anything  worthwhile.  But, 
quite  apart  from  that,  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
these  Commonwealth  matters  publicly  in  a  journal  or  to  enter  into  a  public 


325.  Letter  to  the  former  Governor  General  and  Commander-m-Chief  of  Canada.  PMO,  File 
No.  17(435)/ 60-62-PMS ,  Se.  No.  2-A. 

326.  See  Appendix  6. 

327.  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

328.  Its  first  conference  was  held  at  Oxford  in  1956,  with  Philip  presidmg. 

329.  Letter  to  Patrick  Lacey,  The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society,  England.  PMO,  File  No.  9/ 
2/60-PMP. 

330.  See  Appendix  12. 
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controversy  in  regard  to  them.  We  have  a  very  vigilant  Parliament  and  they 
would  not  like  this  kind  of  thing.  If  I  have  to  say  anything  important,  I  must 
say  it  in  Parliament. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


268.  (a)  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  West  German  Embassy 
Publication331 

M.  Basavapunnaiah:332  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  news  item  which  appeared 
in  the  weekly  entitled  German  News  published  by  the  West  German  Embassy 
in  its  issue  of  the  22nd  October,  1960  to  the  effect  that  the  West  German 
Chancellor  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  “accord  in  the  political  attitude 
towards  fundamental  questions'’  as  a  result  of  talks  between  him  and  the 
Prime  Minister  at  Bonn  Airport  on  October  10,  1960;  and 

(b)  if  so,  whether  the  report  is  correct? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  (a)  and  (b)  the  talks  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  at  their  brief  meeting  at  the  Bonn  Airport  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  that 
might  increase  world  tensions.  Both  of  them  agreed  that  peace  should  be 
preserved  and  maintained  and  nothing  should  be  done  which  might  result  in 
increasing  tension.333  This  was  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  subsequently  to 
newspapermen  at  the  airport  when  Chancellor  Adenauer  was  present.334  The 
Chancellor  did  not  make  any  statement  then. 


331.  Wntten  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  1135. 

332.  CPI,  Andhra  Pradesh. 

333.  See  item  268  (b). 

334.  See  SWJN/SS/63/item  270. 
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268.  (b)  Nehru-Adenauer  Talks335 

13.  For  the  sake  of  our  record,  I  give  below  the  main  points,  as  they  struck 
me,  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  talk  with  the  Chancellor  and  Herr  von  Brentano, 
at  which  both  of  us  were  present. 

14.  The  Chancellor  asked  the  Prime  Minister  about  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Session  from  which  he  was  coming. 

The  Prime  Minister  emphasised  that  while  many  problems  had  come 
to  the  fore,  the  most  urgent  one  seemed  to  him,  that  of  disarmament.  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  desire  for  disarmament  seemed  to  him  genuine,  whatever 
may  be  the  reasons  which  were  influencing  him  in  that  direction,  such  as 
the  Soviet-China  ideological  difference,  the  fear  that  if  matters  were  delayed, 
China  would  develop  her  own  nuclear  weapons  and  make  the  problem 
much  more  difficult,  etc. 

The  Chancellor  agreed;  he  stressed  that  Germany  favoured  controlled 
disarmament. 

15.  The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  argument  on  whether  control  should 
follow  disarmament  or  the  other  way  round;  and  remarked  that  to  his  mind 
this  was  sheer  quibbling;  obviously,  they  should  be  simultaneous. 

16.  The  Chancellor  agreed;  adding  however  that  he  felt  that  it  was  for  the 
politicians  first  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  disarmament,  and  not  scientists, 
particularly  war  scientists.  The  latter,  he  thought,  could  not  see  the  whole 
picture,  and  were  too  with  their  scientific  urges  and  professional  jealousies. 

17.  The  Prime  Minster  pointed  out  that  the  Chancellor’s  views  seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  these  put  forward  by  Mr.  Macmillan  in  his  speech  at  the 
United  Nations,  when  he  had  advocated  the  setting  up  of  an  expert 
committee  of  scientists  to  progress  the  matter.  There  was  also  the 
encouraging  example  of  the  Geneva  Expert  Committee  on  the  abolition  of 
nuclear  tests. 

The  Chancellor  however  continued  to  voice  his  reservations  on  the 
ability  of  scientists  to  dealing  with  the  question  of  disarmament,  which,  he 
emphasised,  was  primarily  a  political  question. 


335.  Record  of  Nehru-Adenauer  discussion  at  Bonn  Airport,  10  October  1960.  MEA,  File 
No.  19  (15)-Eur  (w)/60,  pp.  3-6  corr.  Extract  from  the  41th  weekly  letter  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  India,  Bonn.  Only  extracts  available  at  the  NMML. 

This  item  should  have  been  included  in  SWJN/SS/63  but  as  the  date  of  the  document 
was  unavailable,  it  had  been  wrongly  filed.  It  was  discovered  late;  given  its  importance,  it 
has  been  inserted  at  the  pomt  where  Nehru  refers  to  it.  The  confusion  is  regretted. 
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18.  The  Prime  Minister  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Chancellor,  elaborated  on 
what  he  had  in  mind  in  moving  the  Five-Power  resolution  urging  for  the 
establishment  of  renewed  contacts  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  He  illustrated  this  by  referring  to  the  contacts,  which  Mr. 
Macmillan  had  with  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
Between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  however,  there  was  at  the  moment 
so  much  bitterness,  anger  and  distrust  that  there  was  no  such  meeting 
ground  even  though  formal  diplomatic  relations  had  not  been  broken  off. 
The  Chancellor  remarked  that  this  elaboration  threw  a  completely  different 
light  on  the  resolution  from  that  which  he  had  received  from  reading  the 
press  comments  on  it. 

19.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  Chancellor  brought  up  the  subject  which  was, 
I  suspect,  the  principal  reason  why  he  wished  so  much  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  suggested  that  as  the  Prime  Minister's  position  was  unique  in 
such  matters,  he  should  use  his  great  influence  to  advocate  a  political 
standstill  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  with,  perhaps 
(Herr  von  Brentano  elaborated)  a  time  limit  to  it  for  creating  a  suitable 
atmosphere  for  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  for  considering  disarmament, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  main  issues  dividing  the  world  today. 

20.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  while  he  would  welcome  such  an  agreement, 
if  the  Great  Powers  could  be  made  to  come  to  it,  he  felt  there  was  a  danger 
that  any  suggestion  to  this  effect  would  make  Mr.  Khrushchev  suspect 
that  it  was  a  trick  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  the  disarmament  question 
to  which  he  had  given  top  priority,  and  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
also  considered  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  world  today;  as  on 
it  depended  the  survival  of  the  world. 

21.  The  argument  about  this  went  on  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Chancellor, 
evidently,  with  Berlin  in  his  mind,  continued  to  press  the  Prime  Minister  to 
consider,  and  if  possible,  sponsor  his  proposition;  while  the  Prime  Minister, 
while  agreeing  that  it  was  a  desirable  preliminary,  pointed  out  that  if  it  was 
brought  up  at  the  moment,  it  might  hinder  rather  than  help  the  consideration 
of  the  main  question  of  disarmament.  He  pointed  out  that  one  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  main  points  against  the  Western  Powers  was  that  they  did 
not  want  disarmament.  Therefore,  to  lay  down  any  condition  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  disarmament  question  might  only  strengthen  this  belief, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  his  propaganda  against  them. 

22.  The  Prime  Minister  further  remarked  that  the  Geneva  conference  for  the 
abolition  of  nuclear  tests  seemed  to  be  progressing  hopefully,  and  there 
was  a  likelihood  that  an  agreement  would  be  reached  on  it  soon.  If  this 
happened,  it  would  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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main  question  of  disarmament.  There  was  also  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal 
for  convening  an  emergency  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
early  next  year  at  Geneva,  to  consider  the  disarmament  question. 

23.  On  the  latter  proposal  the  Chancellor  stated  with  considerable  emphasis 
that  he  hoped  very  much  that  it  would  not  be  accepted.  He  could  not  see 
any  value  in  it,  only  a  great  danger.  A  lot  of  fiery  speeches  and  propaganda 
would  be  made  by  a  number  of  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  and  knew  very  little  about  it.  This  would  not  help  matters.  This 
was  a  question  which  could  be  dealt  with  only  by  a  small,  responsible 
group  of  people. 

24.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  could  obviously  only  lay  down  certain  brand  principles;  the  ultimate 
work  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  small  committee. 

25.  Finally,  Herr  von  Brentano  said  that  at  this  time  of  Mr.  Morarji  Desai’s  visit 
here,  the  Federal  Government  had  not  had  the  time  to  prepare  themselves 
fully  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  extent  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  contribute  to  India’s  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Since  then, 
they  had  been  working  it  out,  and  now  they  had  a  better  picture  of  their 
own  position,  and  of  the  possibilities  in  the  matter. 

Therefore,  they  hoped  that  the  German  Finance  Minister,  or  some  one 
else  competent  to  discuss  this  question  further  with  the  Indian  authorities, 
would  be  able  to  go  out  to  New  Delhi  for  the  purpose  in  the  near  future. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  the  visit  of  any  such  person  would  of 
course  be  welcomed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  they  would 
look  forward  to  having  talks  with  him. 

26.  The  Chancellor  then  suggested  that  as  there  were  some  54  journalists 
anxiously  waiting  outside  to  hear  something  about  their  talks,  the  Prime 
Minister  might  like  to  meet  them  jointly  with  him.  Prime  Minister  said  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  this  enquired  whether  both  the  Chancellor 
and  he  should  make  a  comment  to  them  or  what.  The  Chancellor  said  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  make  a  joint  statement  on  their  behalf. 

The  Prime  Minister  enquired  whether  a  statement  to  the  following 
effect  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Chancellor.  He  would  tell  them  that  they 
had  discussed  the  question  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  people 
all  over  the  world,  viz.  that  of  peace,  which  involved  disarmament  and  not 
doing  anything  which  would  result  in  increasing  tension.  The  Chancellor 
gladly  agreed  to  this,  and  led  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  room  where  the 
journalists,  television  cameras  and  photographers  were  awaiting  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  the  statement  agreed  upon  to  the  journalists. 
A  German  journalist  then  attempted  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  what  he 
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thought  about  the  world  situation;  but  this  was  cut  off  by  the  Chancellor 
with  the  bantering  remarks  “The  same  as  me”. 

Then  Mr.  Sydney  Gruson  of  the  New  York  Times  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  he  would  consider  the  latest  action  taken  by  the 
Communists  in  Berlin  as  an  attempt  to  increase  tension.  The  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  the  Communists  were  doing. 
The  question  was,  Mr.  Gruson  asked  again,  whether  any  change  in  the 
status  of  Berlin  would  cause  an  increase  in  tension? 

The  Prime  Minister  said  “That  depends  on  how  steps  are  taken;  whether 
steps  are  taken  by  agreement.  It  is  rather  a  question  about  the  future.”  At 
this  moment  the  Chancellor  got  up  and  said  “The  Prime  Minister  said  nothing 
should  happen  that  sharpens  tension.  That  covers  a  great  deal”;  and  the 
Conference  broke  up,  as  it  was  time  for  the  plane  to  leave. 


269.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Royal  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
Society336 

Kalika  Singh:337  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  fact  that  old  India  Society  has  been  renamed  Royal  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Society; 

(b)  whether  this  Royal  Society  is  different  from  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society;  and 

(c)  whether  India  proposes  to  suggest  dropping  of  the  word  “Royal”  from 
the  name  of  this  Society. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Yes.  The  Society  was  founded  in  1910  as  the  “India  Society”;  was  later,  1944 
granted  the  title  “Royal”  and  then  known  as  the  “Royal  India  Society.”  In  1950 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  “Royal  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Society.” 

(b)  Yes;  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  is  a  different  organisation; 

(c)  No.  The  term  “Royal”  is  granted  by  a  commission  from  the  British 
Sovereign,  indicating  patronage  and  has  no  political  significance.  This  title  has 
been  granted  to  many  other  bodies,  for  example,  the  Royal  Central  Asian 
Institute,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  etc. 


336.  Wntten  answers,  21  December  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLIX,  12-23  December 
1960,  col.  6726. 

337.  Congress,  from  Azamgarh,  UP. 
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(1)  United  Nations 

270.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Comment  on  British  PM’s  UN 
Speech338 

Bhupesh  Gupta:339  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  news  item  published  in  the 
Statesman  (Calcutta  edition)  of  the  30th  September,  1960,  to  the  effect 
that  an  Indian  official  commented  in  New  York  on  the  British  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  made  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
September  29,  1960,  that  “the  speech  was  a  great  one,  worthy  of  a  British 
Prime  Minister”; 

(b)  if  so,  whether  the  report  is  correct; 

(c)  whether  the  official  was  authorised  to  make  that  comment:  and 

(d)  if  not,  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  Government  against  the  official 
concerned? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  Government  are  not  aware  of  any  statement  as  reported  in  the  Statesman 
of  30th  September,  1960,  having  been  made  by  an  official  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

(c)  and  (d)  Do  not  arise. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  Government  should  be  aware  of  at  least  the  alleged 
statement.  I  have  given  the  date  and  the  edition  of  the  paper.  May  I  know. 
Sir,  whether,  following  at  least  the  notice  of  the  question,  any  investigation 
was  made  from  the  officers  of  the  Government  who  were  present  there  as 
to  whether  anybody  had  made  such  remarks? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Yes,  Sir;  the  investigations  were  made.  At  the  time  of  the 
U.N.  Session  a  large  number  of  visitors  attend,  and  most  likely  one  of 
them  might  have  said  it,  but  not  one  of  our  officers. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  add,  Sir,  that  our  investigations  have  not  revealed  the 
statement  having  been  made  by  anybody,  official  or  non-official,  private  or 
personal,  in  New  York,  any  Indian?  So  far  as  officials  are  concerned,  we  can 


338.  Oral  answers,  7  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1061-1062. 

339.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 
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say  that  with  certainty.  We  cannot  obviously  enquire  from  any  non-official  or 
any  private  individual  who  attends  the  Session.  But  I  am  sure  that  no  official 
made  any  statement. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  would  not  have  asked  this  question  if  any  non¬ 
official  had  said  it.  Anyway,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  and  I  put  the  question 
immediately. 

Chairman:  Quite  right.  Now  it  is  contradicted. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Since  the  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  nobody  has  said  it, 
I  am  satisfied. 

Chairman:  Next  question. 


271.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Nehru’s  Speech  to 
UN  Correspondents340 

Bhupesh  Gupta:341  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents’ Association  in  New  York  on  October  4, 1960,  he  observed 
that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  India  to  be  more  adequately  represented 
in  the  higher  organs  of  the  United  Nations;342 

(b)  how  and  in  which  organs  of  the  United  Nations  India’s  representation 
is  (i)  less  than  what  is  due  to  her  and  (ii)  the  reasons  for  the  same;  and 

(c)  whether  any  concrete  proposal  for  ensuring  adequate  and  proper 
representations  for  India  and  other  similarly  placed  countries  was  made  by 
him? 


The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  Yes, 
Sir.  A  general  reference  was  made  to  this  effect. 

(b)  There  are  6  main  organs  of  the  United  Nations:  The  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Secretariat. 


340.  Written  answers,  7  December  1 960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  1125-1127. 

341.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 

342.  See  SWJN /SS/63/item217. 
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All  Member  States  are  represented  in  the  General  Assembly.  India  is 
adequately  represented  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  she  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  at  present.  India  is  not  represented  at  present  on  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Security 
Council.  However,  the  number  of  members  on  these  bodies  is  restricted  and  it 
is  not  possible  for  all  Member  States  to  be  represented  on  them  at  the  same 
time. 

(c)  While  no  concrete  proposal  has  been  moved  by  India  in  this  regard, 
we  have  generally  favoured  a  more  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  U.N. 
posts.  We  would  also  like  to  see  the  U.N.  organisation  reflect  in  fair  measure 
the  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to  this  end 
we  would  consider  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  better  representation  of 
Asian  African  Member  States  in  the  various  organs  of  the  U.N.  While  all  this  is 
desirable,  we  consider  that  necessary  changes  in  the  U.N.  Organisation  should 
be  brought  about  within  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


272.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Date  for 
General  Assembly343 

Your  telegram  no.  427  December  8. 34,1  From  our  point  of  view  January  and 
February  are  out  of  question.  March  is  inconvenient.  Thus  early  April  would 
broadly  suit  us  for  the  Adjourned  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  This  will  be  after 
our  budget  has  been  passed.  Mid  March  would  not  be  convenient  for  us  but  if 
others  agree  to  this  we  may  accept  it. 

2 .  Iam  making  statement  about  Congo  in  Parliament  on  Monday  midday. 345 
I  should  like  brief  appraisal  and  suggestions  from  you  before  that  date. 


343.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  9  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  22. 

344.  See  Appendix  29. 

345.  See  items  254  and  255. 
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273.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Afro-Asian  Resolution  on 
Colonialism346 

UK  High  Commissioner347  here  has  informed  us  that  his  Government  is  greatly 
agitated  at  Soviet  amendment  to  Afro-Asian  Resolution  on  Colonialism.  This 
amendment  calls  upon  transfer  of  full  and  sovereign  power  to  people  of  all 
dependent  territories  by  end  of  1961.  UK  points  out  that  this  is —  impossible  in 
the  case  of  many  small  territories  and  would  endanger  success  of  delicate 
negotiations.  It  is  completely  unrealistic  and  in  many  cases  dangerous  to 
territories  themselves. 

2.  I  think  it  is  true  that  fixing  of  some  date  is  unrealistic  and  would  not 
strengthen  Resolution  but  rather  make  it  pious  declaration.  If  at  all  possible  you 
might  take  steps  to  clear  this  matter  up.  You  will  decide  as  you  think  best  in  the 

.  148 

circumstances. 


(m)  USSR 


274.  To  N.S.  Khrushchev:  Colonialism349 


December  3,  1960 


My  dear  Mr.  Khrushchev, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  12th  which  your  Ambassador350  handed 
to  me  on  November  15th.351 1  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  sending  you  an  answer. 
My  colleague,  Shri  Krishna  Menon,  who  is  leading  our  Delegation  in  the  United 
Nations,  came  here  for  consultation  about  the  work  in  the  United  Nations  and 
for  urgent  Parliamentary  business  here.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  from  him  as 
to  the  position  in  the  United  Nations  about  the  important  matters  which  are 
being  considered  there.  He  has  now  returned  to  the  United  Nations. 


346.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  14  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  26.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

347.  The  Acting  UK  High  Commissioner,  J.M.C.  James,  met  Subimal  Dutt  on  14  December 
1960.  See  Appendix  37. 

348 .  See  Appendix  3  3 . 

349.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  Moscow. 

350. 1. A.  Benedictov. 

351.  See  Appendix  4. 
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You  are  well  aware  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  question 
of  colonialism.  We  are  entirely  opposed  to  colonialism  in  all  its  forms  and  we 
think  that  early  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Ever  since  India 
became  independent,  we  have  worked  to  this  end  both  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere.  We  are  happy  that  to  a  large  extent  colonialism  has  been  ended 
in  many  parts  of  Africa.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  still  continues  in  important 
areas,  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  them  being  the  colonial  territories 
under  Portugal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  colonialism  will  have  to  go  and  we  must 
continue  to  work  in  this  direction. 

In  the  current  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  India  and  a  large 
number  of  other  Asian- African  countries  have  sponsored  a  resolution  proclaiming 
the  urgent  need  for  a  speedy  and  unconditional  end  of  colonialism  in  all  forms. 
We  hope  that  this  declaration  will  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
overwhelming  support  and  thereby  provide  a  Charter  of  Rights  for  all  dependent 
peoples  to  independence  and  self-determination  as  well  as  for  national  unity 
and  territorial  integrity. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(n)  Israel 


275.  To  G.P.  Hutheesing:  Trade  with  Israel352 


December  11,  1960 


My  dear  Raja, 

You  wrote  to  me  on  the  10th  November  about  the  possibility  of  trade  with 
Israel.  I  have  had  this  matter  examined  in  both  the  External  Affairs  and 
Commerce  Ministries.  Normally  we  would  have  no  objection  to  such  trade, 
but  there  is  one  major  difficulty  at  present  at  least.  This  is  the  Suez  Canal.  If 
goods  are  shipped  from  Israel  to  India  via  the  Suez  Canal,  the  ship  will  probably 
be  prevented  from  passing  the  Canal,  as  has  been  done  on  many  occasions  by 
the  U.A.R.  Government.  The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  get  entangled  in  this 
quarrel  and  not  get  the  goods.  This  enough  is  an  adequate  reason  for  us  to 
avoid  any  such  predicament. 


352.  Letter  to  the  husband  of  Krishna  Hutheesing,  20  Carmichael  Road,  Bombay  26. 
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The  possibilities  of  trade  with  Israel  are  rather  limited.  Partly  such  trade 
might  be  in  replacement  of  supplies  from  the  U.A.R.  But  the  main  difficulty  is 
of  shipping  and  the  Suez  Canal. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

276.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Conference  in  Israel353 

Harihar  Patel:354  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  Conference  of  International  Union  of  Local- 
Self  Authorities  was  recently  held  in  Israel; 

(b)  whether  India  participated  in  the  Conference; 

(c)  if  so,  what  was  the  business  transacted  at  the  Conference;  and 

(d)  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  represented  India  at  the  Conference? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  : 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  No  Indian  officials  participated  though  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not 
Indian  non-officials  interested  in  local  government  attended. 

(c)  and  (d)  Do  not  arise. 

277.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Israeli  Nuclear  Weapons 
Programme355 

Indian  newspapers  contain  reports  that  Israel  was  developing  atomic  weapons 
with  the  help  of  France.356  Further  that  President  Eisenhower  is  asking  his 
advisers  to  investigate  this  secret  development.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  is 
a  serious  matter.  Have  you  any  information.357 


353.  Written  answers,  1 9  December  1 960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  2457-2458. 

354.  Ganatantra  Parishad,  from  Orissa. 

355.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  21  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
Papers  (Official),  File  No.  26. 

356.  See  Appendix  5 1 . 

357.  See  Appendix  53. 
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(o)  Middle  East 

278.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Indians  Serving  in  Gaza358 

Harihar  Patel:359  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian  officers  serving  on  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Force  in  Gaza  are  not  allowed  to  visit  Egypt  or  Israel  even 
during  their  off  days;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  restrictions? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affair  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  and 
(b).  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly’s  Resolution  of  the  2nd  February 
1957  envisaged  the  deployment  of  the  Emergency  Force  on  both  sides  of  the 
Armistice  demarcation  line  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  but  while  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  agreed  to  the  presence  of  U.N.E.F.  troops  on 
their  territory  the  Government  of  Israel  has  not.  For  this  reason  Indian  officers 
serving  with  the  Emergency  Force  can  and  do  visit  Egypt  but  not  Israel. 


279.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Office  of  Arab  League  in  New 
Delhi 360 

Harihar  Patel:361  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Government  have  given  permission  for  the 
opening  of  a  Branch  Office  of  Arab  League  in  New  Delhi;  and 

(b)  what  are  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  League  and  their  functions  in 
New  Delhi? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Government  have  agreed  to  the  opening  of  an  Office  by  the  Arab  League  in 
New  Delhi. 

(b)  The  Arab  League  is  an  official  organisation  for  cooperation  among 
Arab  States;  the  functions  of  its  office  in  New  Delhi  would  be  to  disseminate 
information  about  cultural,  economic  and  other  activities  of  these  states  and  to 
promote  relations  between  them  and  India. 

358.  Written  answers,  14  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  vol.  XXXI,  cols  1898-1899. 

359.  Ganatantra  Panshad,  from  Onssa. 

360.  Wntten  answers,  19  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  col.  2457. 

361.  Gantantra  Panshad,  from  Orissa. 
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280.  To  Ahmad  Hassan  El-Feki:  Israeli  Nuclear 
Programme362 


December  21,  1960 

My  dear  Ambassador, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  21st  December363  which  I  have  just  received. 

I  have  seen  the  reports  in  the  Press  here  to  the  effect  that  Israel  is  developing 
atomic  weapons  with  French  help.  If  these  reports  are  true,  this  is  indeed  a 
serious  matter.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  truth  there  is  in  such  reports. 

Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  reports,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
Israel  is  advanced  enough  in  atomic  energy  to  be  able  to  build  atomic  weapons 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  is  not  a  question  of  know-how,  because  the 
theory  of  it  is  well  known.  It  requires  much  more  preparation  which  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  Anyhow,  this  question  must  be  investigated. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(p)  External  Affairs  General 

281.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  International  Situation364 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  international  situation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  matters 
that  came  up  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  its  current 
session,  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

I  am  moving  this  motion  and  I  am  naturally  responsible  for  it,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  slightly  out  of  date  in  the  sense  that  when  this  was  considered,  the 
main  subject  before  us  was  for  me  to  report  on  my  visit  to  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  subjects  that  had  been  taken  up  there.  It  is  not  very  long  since  I  went 
there  but  already  it  appears  to  be  rather  remote  because  so  much  has  happened 
since  then  and  so  many  things  are  now  confronting  the  United  Nations  and 


362.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  UAR.  MEA,  File  No.  7-A  (9)-WANA/60,  p.  19/corr. 
Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

363 .  See  Appendix  5 1 . 

364.  Motion,  20  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  2689-2711. 
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indeed  the  world.  I  always  welcome  this  opportunity  of  addressing  this  House 
and  placing  before  them  some  of  these  international  problems  that  we  have  to 
face  and  profiting  by  the  ideas,  suggestions  and  advice  that  might  be  given 
here.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of — well,  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
‘‘confusion”  but  anyhow — a  lack  of  clarity  about  this  world  scene  today.  It  is 
an  extraordinarily  complex  one  and  anyone  who  seeks  to  deal  with  it  in  a  few 
simple  sentences,  well,  has  my  good-will  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
probably  not  understood  the  situation  at  all  if  he  wants  to  simplify  it  in  that 
way.  Wherever  you  may  look,  you  find  confusion,  difficulty  and  conflicts,  and 
what  is  much  more,  behind  those  conflicts,  the  shadow  of  a  tremendous  conflict, 
of  war,  even  possibly  world  war.  And  therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  one 
has  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  action  and  sometimes  even  in  one’s  speeches  or 
talks. 

When  I  went  to  the  United  Nations,  the  chief  problems  there  were 
disarmament — of  course,  it  is  a  basic  question — and  the  situation  in  Africa, 
more  specially  in  the  Congo.  In  connection  with  that  situation  in  Africa,  the 
broader  question  of  colonialism  came  up.  And  therefore,  one  might  say  that  the 
two  basic  questions  before  the  United  Nations  were  at  the  time  disarmament 
and  anti-colonialism,  the  ending  of  colonialism,  one  of  the  immediate  issues 
being  the  situation  in  the  Congo  which  had  become  more  particularly  a 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations.  There  were  other  very  important  problems 
also  like  Algeria  and  the  situation  that  was  developing  then  in  Laos. 

Now,  if  I  stand  here  and  speak  on  this  subject,  I  would  have  to  refer  more 
particularly  not  only  to  the  Congo,  of  course,  but  to  Algeria  and  to  Laos  and  to 
Ethiopia.  Almost  every  other  day  when  one  opens  one’s  newspaper  or  listens  in 
to  the  radio  one  hears  news  of  some  upset,  some  upheaval,  of  something 
happening  round  about  the  world,  which  has  a  larger  significance  in  that  small 
or  big  country  itself.  I  mentioned  Ethiopia.  I  have  nothing  much  to  say  about 
Ethiopia  because  apparently  the  revolt  that  took  place  there  is  over  but  in  other 
places,  in  Laos,  the  conditions  there  are  very  difficult  and  very  disturbing.  In 
Algeria,  recently  developments  have  taken  place  which  are  most  disturbing  in 
the  sense  that  a  very  large-scale  killing  has  gone  on  there.  It  is  estimated  that 
thousands  of  persons,  maybe  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  been  killed.  Looking 
at  this  picture  all  over  the  world,  one  has  a  feeling  or  I  have  a  feeling  that  we 
have  arrived  at  some  acute  crisis  in  world  history,  an  acute  crisis  in  respect  of 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  which  represents  the  world  community  and  an 
acute  crisis  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  like  Africa  or  South  East  Asia. 

People  talk  about  legal  governments  and  rebels.  Nobody  knows  who  is  a 
rebel  one  day  and  what  is  the  legal  government  the  other  day.  It  has  been  seen 
that  some  governments  recognise  some  people  as  the  legal  government  and 
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(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  11  December  1960) 


some  other  governments  recognise  the  so-called  rebels  as  the  legal  government 
and  the  others  as  rebels.  So,  one  can  take  one’s  choice,  that  is,  if  we  favour 
somebody,  we  can  call  it  the  legal  government  if  we  do  not  like  them,  we  call 
them  the  opponents  to  the  legal  government  or  the  rebel  persons. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  world  for  some  years  had  been  towards  a 
relaxation  of  tension  and  gradually  this  had  worked  up  towards  what  is  called 
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the  Summit  Meeting.  But  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  last  Summit  some  five  or 
six  months  ago,365  this  tendency  was  reversed,  or  it  was  even  before  that,  and 
nothing  has  happened  yet  to  check  this  progressive  deterioration.  We  may,  of 
course,  express  our  opinion  as  to  this  country’s  fault  or  that  person’s  fault  in 
this  matter.  It  is  an  easy  exercise  to  sit  down  and  do  so  but  we  do  not  profit 
much  because  ultimately  it  is  not  a  person’s  or  any  country’s  fault  that  is  all 
that  counts,  but  it  is  rather  the  attempt  to  produce  conditions  when  such  errors 
and  faults  do  not  take  place  or  when  they  do  not  affect  the  world  situation  very 
much. 

Take  the  Congo  for  instance.  There  the  situation  is  definitely  in  many  ways 
much  worse  than  it  was  then  we  were  in  the  United  Nations.  The  House  will 
remember  that  when  first  these  troubles  arose  there,  soon  after  independence, 
the  then  Prime  Minister  invited  the  United  Nations  to  come  and  help  them.  That 
help  was  very  badly  needed  even  for  the  day  to  day  activities  of  Government. 
It  was  still  more  needed  to  carry  on  not  only  law  and  order  but  health  and  the 
normal  activities  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  had  completely 
collapsed  immediately  after  independence  by  the  rather  extraordinary 
developments  that  took  place  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government. 
The  Belgian  Government,  in  its  colonial  days  in  the  Congo,  had  built  up — more 
than  many  other  colonial  countries — a  fairly  good  health  system  and  some 
other  social  services,  a  fairly  good  system  of  primary  education — much  more 
than  in  other  countries — but  nothing  more  than  primary  education.  In  fact,  it 
appears  to  have  been  their  deliberate  policy  to  prevent  higher  education  so  that, 
curiously  enough,  in  the  Congo  today  you  find  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
people  who  have  got  primary  education.  It  is  a  good  background,  a  good  reservoir 
to  draw  from,  but  very,  very  few  indeed — hardly  any,  it  can  be  said — there  are 
who  have  gone  beyond  that  stage.  Take  even  primary  education;  I  forget  the 
exact  number,  but  I  think  there  are  about  30,000  schools  and  I  believe  that 
every  single  teacher  of  these  schools  was  a  Belgian.  So,  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  all  these  Belgian  functionaries,  whether  it  was  education,  whether  it  was 
health  or  whether  it  was  any  other  activity,  left  a  complete  vacuum.  There  was 
some  trouble  in  the  Congolese  army  and  they  demanded  that  the  Belgian  officers 
should  withdraw  and  there  was  some  violence  on  the  part  of  the  army.  That 
did  not  last  long  and  that  was  rather  exaggerated  at  the  time.  Now,  the  United 
Nations  came  in  and  in  one  of  its  earliest  resolutions  the  Security  Council 
decided  that  the  Belgian  military  and  para-military  personnel  should  be 
withdrawn,  that  is  to  say  that  broadly  the  Belgians  should  withdraw  except 
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probably  those  in  some  social  services  or  other  essential  services.  That  was 
the  first  thing  they  decided  apart  from  any  other  decisions. 

Then  all  kinds  of  internal  troubles  took  place,  internal  conflicts  within  the 
Congo,  and  it  began  to  appear  that  outside  Powers  were  encouraging  and  helping 
the  inner  contestants  for  power  there.  Some  sided  with  Mr.  Lumumba  who 
was  the  elected  Prime  Minister,  some  with  President  Kasavubu  who  was  also 
elected  and  who  later  had  apparently  fallen  out  with  the  Prime  Minister.  Some 
definitely  sided  with  Col.  Mobutu  who  emerged  as  the  Army  Chief  and  who 
originally  had  been  appointed  by  Prime  Minister  Lumumba.  The  position  of 
Col.  Mobutu  was  very  peculiar.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Prime  Minister 
Lumumba,  but  later  he  turned  against  him,  turned  against  even  President 
Kasavubu,  put  an  end  to  Parliament,  and  in  fact  there  was  a  coup  d'etat  in 
which  more  or  less  he  had  captured  power  and  said  there  would  be  no  Parliament 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  and  he  set  up  a  few  senior  students  from  the  university 
there  and  called  them  Commissioners  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the 
country — the  few  students  who  had  some  university  education  in  Belgium  at 
the  University  of  Louvain —  while  President  Kasavubu  also  appointed, 
independently,  another  gentleman  as  Prime  Minister,  having  dismissed  or  tried 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Lumumba.  Now,  all  that  produced  a  very  conflicting  situation  in 
which  authority  was  all  spread  out;  it  was  not  in  anybody’s  hands  fully,  but 
broadly  speaking,  the  Congolese  army,  which  was  to  some  extent  under  Col. 
Mobutu’s  control — to  some  extent  only — was  the  authority;  they  had  the  arms 
and  they  used  them  indiscriminately  without  any  reference  to  discipline  or  law 
or  order,  and  so  this  Congolese  army — -force publique  as  it  was  called  in  Belgian 
times — this  national  army  as  it  has  become  now,  was  useful  to  Col.  Mobutu  in 
suppressing  his  opponents,  but  was  not  helpful  to  him  or  to  anybody  in  preserving 
law  and  order.  In  fact  it  was  a  most  disorderly  element  in  the  situation  and  it 
was  not  under  a  unified  command.  People  looked  at  the  constitution  of  the 
Congo  and  lawyers  said  that  Mr.  Lumumba  still  continued  to  be  the  Prime 
Minister  in  law  even  though  he  might  be  under  some  kind  of  detention  and  that 
nobody  could  put  him  aside.  All  these  difficulties  arise. 

Now,  when  I  was  in  the  United  Nations  I  made  a  suggestion — and  others 
also — that  in  those  circumstances  the  only  real  authority  which  should  decide 
finally  should  be  the  Parliament.  Parliament  may  not  perhaps — if  I  may  say  so 
with  respect — consist  of  very  standard  people.  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  it 
was;  they  were  the  elected  people  from  all  over  the  Congo  and  they  should 
meet,  and  if  they  quarrelled  in  Parliament,  let  them  quarrel  and  decide.  If  they 
want  to  solve  the  confusion  arising  from  two  persons  claiming  to  be  Prime 
Minister  and  a  third  group  calling  themselves  Commissioners  and  overriding 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  to  decide?  Nobody  else  can  decide.  President 
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Kasavubu  was  also  a  legal  entity,  because  he  had  been  elected.  According  to 
some  people  Mr.  Lumumba  was  the  Prime  Minister  but  anyhow  the  Prime 
Minister  was  not  functioning;  he  is  in  detention.  President  Kasavubu  was 
functioning.  So,  we  may  have  to  say  that  there  were  only  two  legal  entities 
there.  President  Kasavubu  was  admittedly  legal,  but  the  rest  have  some  doubt 
and  Parliament  was  not  allowed  to  meet  by  Col.  Mobutu’s  rabble  soldiery,  and 
President  Kasavubu,  however  legal  his  position  as  President  might  be — it  was 
a  limited  position — is  not  an  autocrat  or  a  dictator  doing  what  he  liked.  That  is 
why  we  recognised  President  Kasavubu.  We  did  not  agree  to  his  discharging 
all  the  functions  of  Parliament  and  everything  combined  as  a  dictator  might. 

Now,  this  thing  went  on.  And  then  President  Kasavubu  went  himself  to  the 
United  Nations  and  there  was  a  very  heated  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  assembly  as  representing  the 
Congo.  Now,  only  a  few  days  before  that  there  had  been  a  proposal  that  a 
delegation  of  Afro-Asian  countries  should  go  from  this  Assembly — who  under 
the  Secretary-General’s  direction  had  formed  themselves  into  an  advisory 
committee  on  the  Congo — that  they  should  go  to  the  Congo  and  report.  It  had 
also  been  decided  that  till  they  report,  a  discussion  on  the  Congo  should  be 
postponed,  but  hardly  a  few  days  after  that,  four  or  five  days  after  that  this 
question  of  President  Kasavubu  came  up,  and  after  a  debate  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  heat,  by  a  majority  President  Kasavubu  was  accepted  as  the 
representative  of  the  Congo.  Now,  this  rather  put  an  end  to  the  previous  decision 
about  the  Commission  going  there  because  thereafter  the  first  step  was  to 
decide  that  no  Commission  need  go  or  should  go  there.  So,  the  process  which 
it  had  tried  to  support,  or  some  kind  of  conciliation  etc.  in  the  Congo,  was  hit 
on  the  head  and  the  Commission  has  not  gone.  There  are  all  kinds  of  talks  still, 
and  in  that  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congo  which  showed  no  equilibrium,  no 
balance,  the  weight  of  the  U.N.’s  acceptance  of  President  Kasavubu  as  the 
representative  of  the  Congo  made  a  difference  and  Col.  Mobutu,  who  was  by 
no  means  closely  allied  to  President  Kasavubu,  profited  by  this  very  much. 

Then,  of  course,  the  House  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lumumba  escaped 
from  his  place  of  detention,  was  later  arrested  and  treated  very  brutally  and  is 
still  in  jail.  And  so  far  as  I  know,  even  up  till  now,  no  independent  doctors  or 
Red  Cross  people  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  him  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  meanwhile  underwent 
a  change,  that  is,  they  became  less  and  less  effective  and  Col.  Mobutu  became 
the  most  effective  person  though  not  wholly  so.  The  curious  situation  arisen 
there  is  that  the  United  Nations  group,  their  forces  there,  their  personnel  which 
went  there  with  great  hopes  of  doing  something,  became  quite  ineffective. 
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They  could  not  do  anything.  The  instructions  that  they  got  were  that  they  must 
be  completely  neutral.  Whatever  that  might  mean,  it  was  right  that  they  should 
be  neutral.  Actually  how  this  was  interpreted  was  this  that  in  front  of  them 
killing  was  going  on  by  one  group  against  the  other  on  a  big  scale  but  they 
looked  on.  So,  from  the  point  of  view  of  law  and  order  they  had  no  position  at 
all  because  of  the  instructions  or  the  interpretations  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Security  Council.  In  effect,  the  Congo  gradually  began  to  disintegrate.  There 
had  been  the  Katanga  province  which  had  declared  its  independence  under  Mr. 
Tshombe,  and  now  the  Orientale  province  with  Stanleyville  as  its  capital  also 
went  adrift.  In  fact,  it  calls  itself  the  Government  of  the  whole  Congo,  Katanga 
was  only  the  capital  for  Katanga.  That  is  the  position  now,  and  the  U.N.  still 
looks  on  helplessly  and  is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker. 

One  major  thing  that  has  happened  during  these  months  is  the  return  of  the 
Belgians  in  considerable  numbers  and  with  considerable  authority,  though 
exercised  not  directly  but  exercised  through  those  people  whom  they  favour. 
The  persons  whom  they  favour  are  Col.  Mobutu  and  Mr.  Tshombe  of  Katanga 
and  others,  of  course.  In  fact,  all  these  people  have  got  Belgian  advisers — 
military  advisers,  civil  advisers,  and  other  advisers — and  all  that.  The  Student 
College  of  Commissioners  have  all  Belgian  advisers  who,  presumably,  do  all 
their  work  although  it  may  issue  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners.  In  effect, 
therefore,  we  have  a  return  in  a  different  garb,  in  a  different  form,  to  the 
Belgians  functioning  in  the  Congo  in  all  fields.  The  Belgian  Government  says 
that  there  is  none  of  their  officials  there,  these  are  non-officials  who  go  there. 
May  be  so,  but  many  of  the  non-officials  coming  in  thousands  here  were 
formerly  recruited  in  Belgium  and  sent  here.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  how 
far  the  Belgian  Government  is  responsible  for  that  but  certainly  it  acquiesces  in 
it,  it  encourages.  And  all  this  jumble  of  circumstances  has  produced,  therefore, 
an  extraordinarily  complicated  and  dangerous  situation,  dangerous  for  this 
reason — internally  dangerous  it  is  and,  of  course,  externally  dangerous  also 
because  a  number  of  countries  in  Africa  and  a  number  of  countries  outside 
Africa  are  not  prepared  to  accept  today  the  present  state  of  affairs  there,  that 
is,  with  Col.  Mobutu  functioning  or  the  Belgians  being  there  in  large  numbers. 
Some  of  them  have  done  or  are  on  the  verge  of  recognising  the  Stanleyville 
Government  as  the  Government  of  the  Congo.  Meanwhile  arms  flow  in  there 
for  one  side  or  the  other  from  one  country  or  the  other.  So,  gradually  the 
situation  is  becoming,  as  is  said,  something  like  the  old  Spanish  situation  when 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  took  place  thirty  years  ago  or  so.  That  is  apparently  the 
internal  situation,  contestants  supported  by  big  Powers  outside  with  arms  and 
other  kinds  of  help. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  bad  outlook.  Apart  from  this,  the  African  countries 
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concerned,  many  of  whom  have  got  their  contingent  of  forces  there — not  all, 
but  many  of  them  do  not  accept  Col.  Mobutu  at  all;  they  are  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Lumumba  who  is  in  prison.  Some  have  withdrawn  their  forces,  others  may 
withdraw  them  later.  And  there  are  proposals  to  the  effect  that  apart  from  the 
United  Nations  force,  an  African  force  should  be  constituted  from  various 
countries  in  Africa  and  they  should  go  into  action.  Now,  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
what  such  a  force  can  do  in  these  circumstances.  Obviously,  this  force  would 
not  be  under  the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  it  will  be  an  independent  force  of 
some  countries.  It  cannot  represent  any  organisation  like  the  United  Nations.  If 
such  a  force  comes,  it  is  inevitable  that  other  forces  will  come  in  to  oppose  it 
from  other  countries.  We  have,  therefore,  not  viewed  it  with  favour.  Indeed 
we  have  been  unable  to  understand  what  such  a  force  can  do. 

We  have  felt  all  along  that  first  of  all  in  the  circumstances  in  the  Congo  the 
United  Nations  coming  in  was  desirable  and  almost  inevitable;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  a  civil  war  there;  also,  that  after  their  coming  in,  they  did  not 
function  with  any  effectiveness,  maybe,  their  instructions  were  such — whatever 
they  were — and  outside  Powers  went  on  intervening  in  various  ways,  throwing 
their  weight  about  encouraging  one  side,  some  other  Power  encouraging  others, 
arms  flowing  in  and  the  United  Nations  looking  on  rather  helplessly.  That  was 
the  position  some  months  ago.  It  has  not  only  continued  but  has  become  much 
worse  now.  How  there  is  the  possibility  of  rival  governments  claiming  authority 
over  the  Congo  supported  by  great  Powers,  one  bloc  supporting  one  and  the 
other. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  doubts  in  our  mind,  we  have  all  along  felt 
that  if  the  United  Nations  fail  in  the  Congo  it  will  be  a  disaster,  not  only  for  the 
Congo  but  for  the  world,  and  while  we  have  criticised  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  made  various  suggestions,  we  have  also  felt  that  we  must 
go  on  supporting  the  United  Nations  and  we  have  done  so.  The  suggestions 
that  we  should  withdraw  our  contingent  have  not  been  approved  by  us.  Our 
contingent,  of  course,  is  not  of  combat  troops  but  they  carry  out  certain  services 
like  signalling,  supplies,  transport  and  medical  help.  The  fact  remains  that  if  the 
U.N.  cannot  effectively  deal  with  the  situation,  it  would  fade  away  in  the  Congo 
and  its  reputation  will  continue  to  suffer.  The  fact  remains  that  under  present 
conditions,  even  our  men  or  any  country’s  men  there,  are  frequently  insulted 
and  man-handled  by  the  Congolese  soldiery  under  Col.  Mobutu  and  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  a  country  can  put  up  with  in  that  way.  We  have  put  up,  we  shall 
put  up,  with  many  difficulties  that  face  us  but — I  cannot  guarantee — if  our 
people  are  not  treated  properly  and  given  opportunities  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  were  sent,  the  question  does  arise  whether  it  is  worthwhile  keeping 
them  or  not.  Normally  we  would  have  withdrawn  them  but  we  have  hesitated 
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and  we  hesitate  to  do  so  because  it  would  mean  really  the  collapse  of  the  United 
Nations’  work  there  and  that  would  mean  almost  inevitably  not  merely  leaving 
the  Congolese  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves  but  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
powers  with  their  troops  and  therefore,  war,  not  merely  between  the  Congolese 
but  among  others  too.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  how  the 
obvious  thing  in  this  situation —  convening  the  Congolese  Parliament  has  been 
deliberately  avoided,  how  that  has  been  obstructed.  I  can  understand  the 
objection  to  this  from  those  people  like  Col.  Mobutu  who  do  not  like  it. 
Obviously,  he  must  have  thought  that  if  the  Parliament  comes  in,  his  position 
would  go  but  what  has  amazed  me  is  that  great  Powers  should  have  come  in 
the  way  and  made  excuses  which  are  singularly  inane,  like  ‘"Oh!  How  will  the 
Congolese  Members  of  Parliament  be  able  to  attend?  Some  may  be  stopped.’' 
These  are  excuses  made  to  prevent  it  simply  because,  obviously,  it  was  not  felt 
desirable  for  the  Parliament  to  meet,  the  Congolese  Parliament,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  it  met,  the  present  authorities  in  the  Congo  might  not  be  able  to 
have  the  support  of  that  Parliament.  There  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  There  are  now  proposals  made  by  some  of  the  Great  Powers  saying 
“Yes,  the  Congolese  Parliament  should  meet,  ought  to  meet,  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  are  ready,  conditions  apparently  are  not  ready  yet  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  it  might  meet.”  That  is  one  subject. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  They  want  to  make  it  ready  in  their  own  way,  the 

Americans. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  difficulty  is,  everybody  wants  to  make  it  ready  in  his 
own  way. 

Then  take  Algeria  which  has  been  a  continuing  tragedy  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Algerian  people  has  been  amazing.  It  is  really  so. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  parallels  in  the  history  of  a  country,  that  big, 
carrying  on  such  a  war  of  independence  year  after  year  at  enormous  cost  in 
life  and  other  things.  Now,  recently.  President  de  Gaulle  went  there366  and 
when  he  first  went  there,  he  had  a  rather  fierce  and  violent  reception  from  the 
Europeans  there,  the  Colons,  chiefly  French.  That  was  checked.  Immediately 
following  that  came  the  African  reaction,  the  Algerian  reaction,  which  was  also 
big  and  rather  violent  but  on  a  much  bigger  scale  in  regard  to  numbers.  The 
French  army  surrounded  these  people  apparently  and  shot  them  down  in  large 
numbers.  This  has  created  a  tremendous  impression,  naturally,  not  only  in 


366.  9-13  December  1960. 
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Algeria,  not  only  in  Africa  but  elsewhere  and  the  difficult  situation  which  existed 
previously  has  become  now  almost  impossible  of  solution  in  the  existing 
circumstances.  General  de  Gaulle  announced  about  a  month  ago  or  more  that 
there  would  be  a  referendum  in  Algeria  without  giving  details  but  for  the  first 
time  he  referred  to  an  Algerian  Republic  linked  to  France  by  a  treaty.  Now,  at 
that  time  it  was  proposed  to  hold  this  referendum  early  in  January  ;  part  of  it 
will  be  held  in  France  itself  and  part  in  Algeria.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the 
precise  subjects  will  be  on  which  votes  will  be  taken  but  broadly  it  is  said  that 
it  is  on  a  policy  of  Algerian  self-determination,  broadly  on  what  President  de 
Gaulle  said  was  his  policy  of  Algerian  self-determination,  connected  with  France 
and  for  the  provisional  establishment  of  a  new  governmental  institution  in  Algeria, 
ensuring  some  degree  of  self-government  pending  the  referendum.  It  was  after 
this  that  President  de  Gaulle’s  visit  came. 

Now,  recently,  there  has  been  a  Resolution  in  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  U.N.  which  was  fathered  by  a  number  of  Afro- Asian  countries  including 
India.  I  think  only  this  morning  news  came  that  this  Resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Political  Committee  minus  its  last  clause.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  as  to  what 
has  been  passed.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  Resolution  as  it  is  rather  long  but  as 
far  as  I  understand,  the  part  of  the  Resolution  passed  is  this: 

“Recognising;  the  right  of  the  Algerian  people  ...” 

I  am  not  reading  the  Preamble — 

to  self-determination  and  independence; 

Recognising  the  imperative  need  for  adequate  and  effective  guarantees  to 
ensure  the  successful  and  just  implementation  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Algeria.  '' 

But  the  last  part  was; 

“That  a  referendum  should  be  conducted  in  Algeria  organised,  controlled 
and  supervised  by  the  U.N.  wherein  the  Algerian  people  shall  freely  determine 
the  destiny  of  the  entire  country." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  last  night,  this  last  clause  about 
referendum  and  control  by  the  U.N.  was  not  passed  by  the  requisite  majority. 
That  is  the  position  in  Algeria.  I  am  not  using  strong  language  but  both  the 
Congo  and  Algerian  situations  are  exceedingly  grave  and  behind  this  is  the 
broad  effect  of  all  this  in  Africa  and  the  possibility  of  Great  Powers  intervening 
in  Africa  in  various  ways.  In  Algeria  one  of  the  main  complaints  of  the  Algerian 
people’s  representatives  has  been  not  only  against  the  French  Government  but 
against  certain  Powers,  the  NATO  Powers,  who  directly  or  indirectly  support 
the  French  Government. 

In  Laos  also,  strange  things  have  been  happening  recently  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  under  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  was  pushed  out.  Prince 
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Souvanna  Phouma  himself  became  a  refugee  and  at  present  General  Phoumi36 
is  controlling  Vientiane.  During  the  last  few  days,  specially  for  about  three 
days,  Vientiane  City  had  a  very,  very  bad  time.  It  was  bad,  it  was  much  worse 
than  organised  violence.  Both  the  parties  were  enjoying  shooting  and  throwing 
rockets  and  other  things,  falling  anywhere.  There  was  no  aim,  nothing.  The 
whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  part  destruction  and  part  panic.  Telegraph 
communications  were  cut  off  and  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  what  was 
happening.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  got  telegrams  from  Vientiane  from 
our  people  dated  13th,  16th  and  17th.  They  came  in  a  bunch,  a  week  late. 
Now,  apparently  there  is  some  kind  of  a  lack  of  fighting  and  fighting  has  stopped 
in  a  big  way,  though  petty  fighting  is  going  on,  maybe  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
But  the  wives  and  children  of  our  Embassy  personnel  have  come  away.  First 
they  came  to  Bangkok  and  then  some  of  them  have  come  to  Delhi.  The  regular 
personnel,  of  course,  remains  there. 

The  trouble  with  Laos  and  indeed  with  all  these  places  has  been  the  attempt 
of  parties  outside  Laos  to  influence  and  to  help  with  arms  etc.  the  contesting 
parties  in  Laos.  Considerable  quantities  of  arms  have  gone  in.  Now,  the  very 
basis  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  affecting  Indo- China  was  that  these  countries 
should  be  left  to  fashion  themselves  and  that  they  should  not  be  drawn  into  the 
cold  war  and  should  not  be  helped,  should  not  be  pushed  in  any  direction,  that 
the  only  safety  for  the  Indo-China  countries  was  in  some  measure  of  neutrality, 
in  keeping  out  of  these  military  blocs.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  policy  was 
not  fully  followed  and  repeatedly  help  has  been  given.  Supplies  have  been  given 
to  one  group  or  another  and  lately  to  both  groups,  of  course  by  different 
countries.  And  so  the  very  thing  which  the  Geneva  Conference  was  meant  to 
prevent  has  now  come  into  being.  So  long  as  the  International  Commission 
was  there,  of  which  India  was  Chairman,  there  was  some  check  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  this  publicly — privately  they  could  do  it — and  so  the  situation,  though 
bad,  was  being  controlled.  But  our  Commission,  the  Laos  Commission,  was 
withdrawn  or  suspended,  you  might  say,  and  that  check  was  removed.  Ever 
since  then,  there  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  there  and  it  has  landed  us 
in  the  present  position. 

Two  days  ago,  I  communicated  with  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,368  namely  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  drawing  their  attention  to  this  and  saying  that  at  least  the 
functioning  of  the  Laos  Commission  might  be  of  help.  It  cannot  decide  anything. 


367.  General  Phounn  Nosavan. 

368.  See  item  242. 
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but  it  might  help  somebody  or  some  authority  to  check  this  kind  of  a  thing 
happening.  We  strongly  resisted  the  suspension  of  this  Commission  at  that 
time.  But  then  the  Government  of  Laos  insisted  and  so  the  Great  Powers 
supported  them  and  so  we  had  to  come  away  So,  we  have  again  said  that  they 
should  function  there  and  in  a  sense  both  the  Governments  concerned  that  is  to 
say,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  accepted  that  as  a  principle 
and  the  U.K.  Government  only  last  night  have  stated  that  they  are  agreeable  to 
this,  but  the  authorities  in  Vientiane  now  have  to  agree  before  this  can  be  done. 
I  believe  they  have  addressed  them  to  this  effect.  Now,  in  Laos  again,  it  becomes 
a  little  difficult  to  know  who  is  the  government  and  who  is  a  rebel.  It  is  a 
choice  of  any  country,  we  or  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
U.S.A.  calling  one' set  of  people  the  government  and  the  other  rebels. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:369  There  should  be  no  difficulty  because  we  recognised 

the  former  Government  whose  head  is  now  in  Cambodia,  a  refugee  there. 

His  representatives  are  there  in  Vientiane.  So  there  should  be  no  difficulty. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  that  Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  such  circumstances. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  You  should  also  have  no  difficulty  either. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  expressed  ourselves  fairly 
strongly  for  the  last  month  or  so  in  favour  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  who 
represents  an  attempt  to  keep  Laos  out  of  this  cold  war  and  in  a  more  or  less 
neutral  position  and  to  bring  the  warring  parties  together.  We  have  been 
supporting  him  in  so  far  as  verbal  declarations  are  concerned.  And  we  still 
think  that  he  would  be  the  most  suitable  head  of  a  government  there.  But  at  the 
present  moment  it  appears  that  in  Vientiane  itself  his  opponents  are  in  control. 
There  is  one  matter  that  I  may  refer  to  before  I  finish  with  Africa,  and  that  is 
the  recent  events  in  Pondoland  which  is  part  of  South  Africa.  Very  little  news 
has  come  about  that  but  from  what  has  come  it  appears  that  the  South  African 
Government,  the  Union  Government,  has  crushed  with  great  severity  some  of 
the  agitation  that  was  going  on  there  against  the  Government.  But  as  news  is 
suppressed,  one  does  not  know  what  happens.  But  it  does  show  the  state  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa. 

As  the  house  knows,  our  officials  have  been  carrying  on  talks  with  Chinese 
officials  about  our  conflicts  and  troubles  on  our  frontiers.  These  talks  ended  a 

369.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 
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few  days  ago  and  only  this  morning  our  officials  presented  to  me  formally  the 
joint  report,  as  it  is  called.  This  joint  report  runs  into,  with  its  appendices  and 
the  rest,  about  570  foolscap  pages  of  typed  matter.  The  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  the  verbatim  minutes,  run  roughly  to  some  3,000  pages  and  I 
have  been  presented  with  this  report  which  is  fairly  thick,  only  this  morning. 
And  such  a  report  has  been  sent,  no  doubt,  to  the  Chinese  Government.  I  said, 
not  in  this  House,  but  in  the  other  House,  I  think  in  August  last,  that  I  would 
place  the  report  before  Parliament  and  I  shall,  of  course,  do  so.  3  0  But  I  do  not 
know  when.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  examine  these  bulky  documents,  I  mean 
both  the  Governments,  and  then  decide  when  to  do  it.  To  some  extent  we  have 
to  function  in  this  matter  after  reference  to  the  Chinese  Government.  So,  I 
cannot,  I  am  afraid,  place  it  before  the  House  immediately.  We  have  to  examine 
it  thoroughly  and  then  consider  later  what  possible  steps  might  be  taken.371 

Next  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Goa.  Both  because  of  internal 
developments  and  the  developments  in  Africa,  the  question  of  Goa  or  rather  of 
Portuguese  colonial  possessions,  has  become  one  of  the  urgent  issues.  We 
have  little  evidence  of  what  is  happening  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa,  but  what  we  have  shows  that  there  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
been  treating  the  people  with  great  and  rather  brutal  severity.  These,  of  course, 
have  their  effect  in  Goa.  Otherwise  too.  Internally  itself — and  I  speak  naturally 
moderately  on  the  subject — I  do  not  think  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Goa,  that  is  to  say,  Goa  continuing  under  Portuguese  domination,  can  continue 
for  long.  I  cannot  fix  a  date,  obviously.  All  these  questions  are  so  tied  up  with 
the  world  situation,  with  other  Powers,  that  we  have  preferred  waiting  and 
exercising  some  patience  even  though  it  was  often  rather  painful  to  do  so.  But 
we  have  always  been  clear  in  our  minds  that  the  freedom  of  India  cannot  be 
complete  till  Goa  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  India.  Sometimes,  the  question  is 
asked  about  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  as  to  why  we  do  not  include  it  in  the 
Indian  Union.  There  is  no  obstruction  and  there  is  no  legal  difficulty.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  timing  it  properly  and  including  it.  In  fact,  indirectly  we 
have  been  functioning  there.  They  asked  for  officers  and  we  have  sent  them 
competent  officers  and  at  a  suitable  moment,  they  will  be  taken  in  because  the 
people  there  certainly  desire  this. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Even  our  social  and  political  workers  are  not  allowed  to 

enter  there.  What  is  the  explanation  for  this? 


370.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  311. 

371 .  Tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961;  reproduced  as  Volume  66  Supplement. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Administrator  there,  whoever  he  is,  decided  not  to  allow  the  people  to  enter, 
and  I  personally  sympathise  with  him.  This  is  a  small  place  which  is  doing 
rather  well  and  which  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  managed 
to  build  up  a  reserve  fund,  out  of  its  own  revenues, — I  forget  the  exact  sum — 
of  about  Rs.  20  or  Rs.  25  lakhs. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  It  is  Rs.  32  lakhs. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  given  in  the  Report  which  has  been  circulated.  It  is 
doing  well  and  he  wants  to  organise  that  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  functioning 
on  the  basis  of  a  Panchayati  Raj  which  we  want  to  pursue  in  the  rest  of  India, 
and  at  the  right  time  we  would  take  it  in. 

Lastly,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  recent  event  which 
no  doubt  has  exercised  all  our  minds,  that  is,  what  has  happened  in  Nepal. 
Anyhow,  if  such  an  event  had  happened  in  any  part  of  the  world  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  us  but  happening  in  a  country  on  our  threshold,  a  country 
with  which,  we  have  such  intimate  relations  as  with  Nepal,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  us.  We  have  not  at  any  time  sought  to  interfere  in  Nepal  in 
the  last  ten  years  or  so  since  it  gained  its  freedom  from  the  old  regime.  We  have 
helped  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Even  in  the  old  days  we  had  treaties  with 
them  which  were  renewed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  interference  but  we  had 
a  close  relationship  and  were  consulting  each  other  when  there  was  any  danger 
from  abroad,  and  that  represents  the  actual  petition  both  for  them  and  for  us. 
Apart  from  all  these  political  and  other  aspects,  our  sympathies  always  go  out 
to  any  country  which  is  trying  to  gain  freedom,  as  Nepal  was  ten  years  ago,  or 
which  wants  to  advance  in  the  democratic  way,  and  in  regard  to  economic 
improvement  we  have  been  trying  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We 
have  got  an  Aid  Mission  there  now.  We  helped  them  also  in  training  their  Army. 
We  sent  a  Military  Mission  which  did,  I  believe,  a  lot  of  very  good  work  and 
which  was  much  appreciated  there.  It  has  been  reduced  very  greatly  now.  It  is 
still  there  but  the  numbers  are  about  a  quarter  or  less  of  what  they  used  to  be 
before.  We  have  built  the  big  road  connecting  India  with  Kathmandu.  So,  our 
interest  is  inevitable. 

When  this  news  came  to  us,  news  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  King,  it  was 
not  in  a  sense  a  surprise.  Nevertheless,  it  did  come  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  just  at 
that  time.  I  say  it  was  not  a  surprise  in  the  sense  that  we  had  been  conscious  of 
different  pulls  there  and  the  possibility  of  something  happening.  The  King  and 
the  Government  were  not  working  very  harmoniously  for  months  past,  and 
yet,  curiously  enough,  the  latest  reports  as  they  came  to  us  before  this  action 
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of  the  King  were  that  the  Ministry  and  the  King  were  working  more 
harmoniously  than  before.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  our  Ambassador’s 
report — I  am  not  referring  to  that — but  what  I  am  saying  is  from  what  the 
King  himself  had  in  the  course  of  conversation  and  by  his  behaviour  led  people 
to  believe.  That  was  the  impression  there  but  that  was  a  temporary  thing  no 
doubt.  Now,  I  have  read — and  the  House  must  have  read  too — the  Proclamation 
made  by  the  King.  The  Proclamation  refers  to  the  failure  of  the  Nepal 
Government  and  the  Ministry  to  improve  the  administration  and  accuses  them 
of  corruption,  crude  economic  theories  and  the  rest.  These  are  vague  charges 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about  a  vague  charge.  Nobody  can  call  any 
Government  an  ideal  Government,  more  especially  a  Government  in  Nepal 
which  has  been  fighting  against  very  difficult  conditions  in  the  last  ten  years 
ever  since  various  Governments  came  in.  May  I  say  that  right  from  the  first 
day  ten  years  ago  when  there  was  an  upheaval  against  the  old  Rana  regime,  the 
previous  King  made  it  clear  that  he  was  working  for,  and  he  wanted  to  establish, 
a  democratic  system  of  Government.  Difficulties  came  in;  Governments  were 
formed  and  dismissed  and  all  that,  and  there  were  fairly  big  periods  of  King’s 
rule  without  any  other  Government.  Even  then  it  was  made  clear  that  that  was 
a  preparation  or  an  interval  before  going  back  to  democracy  and  we  were 
happy  when  the  present  King  announced  a  constitution  and  later  followed  it  up 
by  elections.  In  the  elections,  the  Nepali  Congress  Party  got  a  very  big  majority 
and  they  have  functioned  since  then.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  their  functioning 
but  it  is  fairly  easy  to  find  faults.  They  had  a  tremendous  task  and  I  believe,  the 
impression  we  had  generally  was  that  for  the  first  time  Nepal  had  some  ordered 
Government  which  was  trying  to  do  its  best  to  improve  things.  Whether  they 
succeeded  much  or  not  is  another  matter.  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  lay 
behind  what  the  King  has  said  in  his  Proclamation  because  they  are  vague 
charges.  There  is  reference,  as  I  said,  to  crude  economic  theories.  The  only 
economic  step  that  they  were  trying  to  take,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  in  regard  to 
land.  Land  in  Nepal  in  the  past  has  been  held  by  a  very  few  people,  and  I  believe 
that  they  have  hardly  paid  any  taxes  on  it.  It  was  free  there,  birta  land.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  have  a  somewhat  better,  what  I  consider  very  moderate, 
land  laws  or  a  taxation  system  on  land.  I  do  not  know  if  this  was  the  case. 
They  passed  some  kind  of  a  Bill;  not  passed  it,  they  proposed  it  or  they  passed 
it  in  the  Parliament  there,  but  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  with  the  King 
awaiting  his  approval.  It  has  not  been  passed  regularly.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  kind  of  economic  advance  was  considered  by  the  King  as  a  crude  method 
of  dealing  with  these  problems.  Anyhow,  the  basic  fact  remains  that  this  is  not 
a  question  of  pushing  out  a  Government  even  though  it  has  a  big  majority.  This 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  democracy,  the  democratic  process,  and  it  is  not  clear 
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to  me  that  there  can  be  a  going  back  to  the  democratic  process  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  That  is  the  main  thing  and  naturally  one  views  such  a  development  with 
considerable  regret. 

One  thing  I  may  mention.  Some  people  have  criticised  our  Ambassador 
being  away  from  Kathmandu  that  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  General  Thimayya 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  Nepal.  General  Thimayya  had  been  offered  a  decoration; 
we  did  not  agree  to  this  but  we  did  agree  to  a  second  proposal  that  he  might  be 
made  an  Honorary  General  of  the  Nepalese  Army.  So,  the  decoration  was  not 
taken  but  he  went  there  to  accept  this  Honorary  Generalship.  He  got  there  on 
the  8th  December.  On  the  13th  he  was  given  this  Honorary  Generalship  at  a 
ceremony.  On  the  14th  he  was  invited  and  our  Ambassador  was  also  invited  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Nepal  for  a  shikar  in  the  foot-hills.  They  both 
went.  The  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  accompany  them  because  he  fell  ill. 
He  had  fever  that  evening  so  he  remained  behind  although  these  people  went  as 
his  guests.  This  was  on  the  14th.  On  the  15th  the  King  assumed  full  powers 
and  issued  this  Proclamation  and  all  that.  That  was  on  the  very  next  day.  And 
immediately  our  Ambassador  and  General  Thimayya  returned  from  where  they 
were  on  the  16th  morning.  They  were  in  a  rather  remote  place  and  General 
Thimayya  returned  to  India.372  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  at  this  time 
when  the  King  took  this  step  most  of  the  Ambassadors  were  not  in  Kathmandu. 
There  are  not  too  many  Ambassadors  there.  There  is  the  Soviet,  there  is  the 
American,  there  is  the  British  and  all  of  them  were  away,  gone  a  few  days 
before,  somebody  on  leave,  somebody  for  some  purpose  or  other.  Now,  the 
first  step  was  this  coup  to  arrest  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  broadcast  of  Proclamation  came  some  hours  later. 

Another  thing  I  might  mention,  Sir,  and  that  is  the  French  Government’s 
proposal  for  another  nuclear  test,  atomic  test,  in  the  Sahara,  and  the 
announcement  that  has  been  made  that  some  form  of  nuclear  arms  are  going  to 
be  supplied  probably  to  the  NATO  Armies.  So,  while  we  discuss  disarmament 
and  other  proposals,  actually  this  frightful  race  for  arming  and  nuclear  arms 
goes  on  and  disarmament  is  still  being  discussed  rather  academically  and  without 
much  result.  In  a  sense  all  these  questions  that  confront  us  are  linked  in  some 
way  or  other  with  this  question  of  disarmament  and  it  would  be  a  most 
dangerous,  disastrous  thing  if  all  efforts  to  bring  about  disarmament  failed  and 
we  went  on  inevitably  to  world  disaster. 


372.  On  19  December  1960. 
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One  fact  which  one  must  welcome  is  the  Resolution  passed  recently  by 
the  United  Nations  on  colonialism.373  It  is  a  good  Resolution  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  some  effect.  In  spite  of  all  delays  and  obstructions  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  world  opinion  is  being  built  up  which  would  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  any  colonies  to  continue.  Thank  you.  Sir. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  one  question  I  want  to  ask.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  the  visit  of  General  Thimayya.  I  am  not  going  to  the  Short 
Notice  question;  that  comes  next  day.  Did  the  Government  of  India  receive 
any  kind  of  request  from  the  Nepalese  Government  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Koirala  as  the  Prime  Minister  that  General  Thimayya  should  go  there 
and  receive  the  decoration  or  the  honour — whatever  it  may  be — or  did  it 
come  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  King? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say;  I  did  not  get  a  personal  letter  but  whenever  a 
person  like  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Army  is  invited,  it  is  always  through  the 
Government — there  are  no  personal  invitations  in  this  matter — or  through  the 
respective  Army  Staff.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me  and  I  agreed  that  he 
should  go.  This  was  some  time  back. 


282.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  International  Situation374 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  Sir,  Shri  Ganga  Sharan  Sinha3  5  in  the  course  of  his  speech  yesterday 
pointed  out  that  these  discussions  and  these  resolutions  that  we  have,  tend  to 
become  mechanical  and  not  connected  with  any  immediate  issue.  I  think  that 
that  criticism  is  justified.  In  fact,  yesterday  I  myself  pointed  out  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  wording  of  the  resolution  which  I  was  putting  before  the 
House.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it  but  it  just  seemed  rather  stale.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  a  better  practice  if  we  could  take  up  any  important  event  that  happens 
and  I  make  a  statement  or  there  is  a  brief  discussion  instead  of  this  wide  range 
of  the  entire  world  that  we  consider  from  time  to  time.  I  would  like  to  do  it  but 


373.  14  December  1 960.  For  details  see,  the  official  website  of  the  UN  http://www.im.org/en/ 
decolonization/declaration,  shtml  (accessed  on  30  October  2014). 

374.  Motion,  21  December  1 960,  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  2945-2974. 

375.  PSP,  from  Bihar. 
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there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  do  make  statements  when  something  happens 
but  something  is  happening  every  day.  Sir,  that  I  can  hardly  go  on  making  a 
statement  about  some  foreign  development  every  day  or  every  other  day.  So  I 
only  come  here  when  there  is  some  particular  information  which  has  not  appeared 
in  the  papers  which  I  think  the  House  should  know  or  some  particular 
development  to  which  I  want  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday  hon.  Members  said  many 
things  which  either  more  or  less  agreed  with  the  broad  policies  we  have  adopted 
or  made  some  suggestions  which  did  not  affect  the  basis  of  that  policy.  Dr. 
Kunzru  asked  certain  questions.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  here  for  many  of 
these  speeches  because  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  with  a  Bill  in  the  other 
House  but  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  record  of  most  of  the  speeches 
delivered  here.  Now,  Dr.  Kunzru  asked  me  various  questions.  One  of  them 
was  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  there  should  be  three  Deputy  Secretaries  or 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  U.N.  I  did  not  make  any  precise  proposal;  I  had 
thrown  out  an  idea  but  I  had  laid  stress  even  then  that  the  post  of  the  Secretary- 
General  could  not  be  divided  up  into  three  because  I  could  not  conceive  of  any 
joint  functioning,  any  effective  functioning,  if  there  were  three  heads  of  this 
great  institution,  but  I  thought  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  had  some  others — 
in  my  mind  there  was  vaguely  the  idea  of  a  small  cabinet  if  you  like;  it  is  a  bad 
word;  I  did  not  mean  a  cabinet  but  some  people — associated  with  the  Secretary- 
General  who  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  mind  the  reactions,  the  thinking,  of 
various  parts  of  the  world.  This  House  may  remember  that  the  whole  concept 
of  the  United  Nations  when  it  started  at  San  Francisco  15  years  ago  was  to 
take  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  conflicts,  with  its  differences,  and  help  bring 
them  together.  The  idea  of  unanimity  in  the  Security  Council  in  regard  to  the 
five  permanent  members  was  based  on  this.  It  was  realised  that  the  five 
permanent  members  differed  from  each  other,  some  of  them  very  greatly.  It 
was  realised  that  it  was  not  possible  in  the  world  as  it  is  for  some  of  the  great 
powers  let  us,  say,  to  condemn  by  resolution  another  great  power,  because 
that  meant  war.  One  great  power  may  be  condemnable.  It  is  a  different  matter. 
But  if  the  United  Nations,  at  the  instance  of  one  or  two  great  powers,  puts  in 
the  dock  the  other  great  power,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  conflict.  Therefore,  it 
was  laid  down  in  the  Charter  something  that  is  not  democratic,  that  is  not  in  a 
sense  logical,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  practical  recognition  of  the  world  as  it 
was  and  as  it  is — what  is  called  the  veto  principle.  Veto,  of  course,  is  not 
technically  a  right  word.  The  principle  is  unanimity  of  the  five  powers,  and  yet 
if  one  of  them  does  not  vote,  it  can  be  called  a  veto.  So,  it  was  this  recognition 
and  you  apply  that  to  the  general  working  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  breaks  up  if  there  are  two  strong  pulls  in  different  directions  among 
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the  great  powers.  You  can  put  up  with  pulls  so  far  as  the  smaller  countries  are 
concerned.  But  if  there  are  strong  pulls  from  the  great  powers,  let  us  say,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  absolutely  opposing  pulls  in  regard  to 
important  matters,  and  neither  will  agree  to  some  common  enunciation  of  policy, 
well,  they  break,  and  that  is  why  the  danger.  We  have  been  living  through  this 
period  of  difficulty  and  danger  because  such  pulls  are  getting  more  and  more 
acute  and  one  does  not  know  when  they  might  break.  It  is  rather  a  secondary 
matter,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  to  who  is  in  the  right  and  who  is  in  the  wrong.  Of 
course,  it  is  basically  important.  Nevertheless,  it  is  secondary  in  the  sense  that 
if  something  leads  to  that  break  and  therefore  it  upsets  the  whole  United  Nations 
functioning,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Now,  we  have  come  up,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six,  seven  or  eight  months,  against  these  powerful  pulls  in  every 
direction.  Whether  it  was  in  the  case  of,  coming  out  of  the  last  attempted 
Summit  Conference,  which  upset  so  many  things  or  what  happened  just  before 
and  subsequently,  the  African  situation,  the  Congo  situation,  everything  today 
is  producing  these  tremendous  pulls  in  different  directions  which  are  not  easy 
to  reconcile  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  Now,  it  may  be  that  some  hon.  Members 
may  be  quite  convinced  that  this  party  is  right  and  some  may  be  convinced  that 
the  other  party  is  right.  It  may  be  so.  But  if  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves, 
well,  it  ends  in  danger  or  even  disaster.  That  is  the  whole  point.  Now,  how  is 
the  United  Nations  to  function  in  such  circumstances?  On  the  one  hand,  as  I 
said,  you  cannot  have  a  great  organisation  like  this  without  a  head  or  with  three 
heads.  I  do  not  think  three  heads  can  function.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this 
risk  and  danger  of  this  aspect,  the  picture  of  the  pulls  in  the  nations  in  the 
world  not  coming  up  adequately  before  the  head  of  that  organisation,  except 
through  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  etc.  That  is  a  different  thing. 
Therefore,  it  seems  important  that  some  step  should  be  taken  by  them  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  administration  and  to  create  conditions  so  that  these  various 
aspects  are  fully  considered  before  a  decision  is  made.  The  decision  ultimately 
has  to  be  made,  in  so  far  as  executive  action  is  concerned,  by  the  Secretary- 
General  or  by  the  Security  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  Mr.  Hammarskjbld 
became  Secretary-General,  to  some  extent  that  was  the  policy  of  the  organisation 
in  the  U.K.  under  Mr.  Trygvie  Lie.  He  had  Assistant  Secretanes-General.  The 
names  do  not  matter.  What  matters  is  the  quality  of  the  persons  there.  There 
are  risks,  as  I  think  Dr.  Kunzru  pointed  out,  whether  you  call  them  Deputy  or 
Assistant  Secretary-General,  and  they  come  with  fixed  ideas  from  a  fixed  group 
to  hold  on  to  them,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  agree,  to  compromise,  and  the 
same  difficulties  would  arise.  These  difficulties  are  in  the  nature  of  the  situation 
itself  that  we  have  to  face. 
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H.N.  Kunzru:376  May  I  ask  a  question?  Does  the  Prime  Minister  mean  that 
one  of  the  three  secretaries  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  policies  of  the  Western 
block  and  another? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no.  I  am  going  to  deal  with  this.  The  idea  is  not  that 
there  should  be  allocation  of  work  in  the  sense  that  he  suggested.  Of  course, 
not.  I  have  not  considered  it  in  any  precise  detail  and  I  did  not  put  it  forward 
that  way.  I  was  pointing  out  that  the  way  it  is  done  at  present  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  that  is,  at  the  top  levels  of  the  U.N.,  apart  from  the  Secretary- 
General.  I  was  pointing  out  that  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  these  aspects  not  to 
be  brought  up  properly,  apart  from  these  heated  discussions  in  the  U.N.,  and 
some  method  should  be  found  to  have  those  aspects  discussed  before  they  are 
subjected  to  those  heated  altercations  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  early 
days,  as  I  was  pointing  out,  there  was  some  such  thing — not  allocation  of 
work  and  all  that.  There  was  this  to  some  extent,  which  sometimes  helps,  not 
always. 

Then,  Sir,  a  point  at  the  present  moment  is  this.  Apart  from  the  inner 
dangers  in  the  Congo  situation,  the  real  dangers,  whether  it  is  the  Congo  or 
whether  it  is  Laos,  arise  from  this  fact  of  the  clash  between  the  great  powers 
there.  And  the  local  leaders  or  whatever  they  are — they  may  be  important  or 
not — really  become  symbols  of  this  great  power  struggle.  Take  Laos.  In  Laos, 
broadly  speaking,  there  were  three  groups,  which  are  referred  to  in  rather 
colloquial  language  as  rightists  and  leftists  and  somebody  in  between.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  was  a  little  while  ago  there  and  he 
tried  to  follow  a  policy  of  having  some  kind  of  Government  with  representatives 
from  each  side.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  his  government  was  a  good 
government  or  a  bad  government.  But  the  attempt  was  to  resolve  these  conflicts 
there  by  constituting  a  government  following  a  middle-of-the-road  policy,  without 
inclining  to  any  military  group.  Now,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  the  Pathet 
Lao,  backed  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  North  Vietnam  Government,  which  is  a 
communist  government.  Pathet  Lao  is  not  communist,  but  it  has  communists 
in  it  and  it  is  an  extreme  nationalist  force  with  a  considerable  affiliation  with  the 
communists  of  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  other  groups  which 
are  called,  shall  I  say,  not  precisely,  rightists,  whatever  that  might  mean.  Now, 
in  this  context  of  things,  the  communist  powers  of  the  north  are  interested  and 
would  like  Pathet  Lao  to  be  represented — that  is  nearer  to  them — while  the 
United  States  especially  and  may  be  other  powers  are  anxious  that  the  rightist 


376.  Independent,  from  UP. 
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group  should  prevail.  That  is  the  essential  conflict  and  it  is  to  avoid  that  conflict 
the  Geneva  Conference  passed  some  resolution  that  Laos  and  Cambodia  should 
not  attach  themselves  to  any  military  grouping  like  this  and  broadly  follow  a 
neutral  policy.  These  pulls  are  there  all  the  time.  Now,  what  has  happened  is 
that  ever  since  the  Supervisory  Commission  went  to  sleep  there  or  was  made 
to  adjourn  indefinitely,  one  check  on  these  different  pulls  was  removed.  Of 
course  the  Commission  could  not  do  very  much  by  itself,  but  its  mere  presence 
was  a  check,  and  sometimes  it  was  disliked  by  even  outside  powers — “It  is 
there  and  comes  in  our  way”.  Ultimately,  the  then  Laotian  Government  asked 
the  Commission  to  disband  itself.  We  did  not  agree  to  this  proposition  that  the 
Laotian  Commission  could  do  so,  because  we  were  there,  the  Commission 
was  there  under  the  authority  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
local  Government  says  “no”,  it  is  difficult  for  any  Commission  to  function,  and 
we  agreed  not  to  its  ending  but  to  its  indefinite  adjournment,  to  be  called  back 
at  any  time  when  needed.  Also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Canadian  member,  was  withdrawn  by  the  Canadian  Government.  As  soon  as 
the  Commission  went  out  of  functioning,  these  different  pulls  became  stronger 
and  stronger  and  gradually,  apart  from  the  internal  pulls,  arms  began  to  flow  in 
from  outside.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  started  this  business  of  giving  arms, 
because  it  is  easier  for  Pathet  Lao  to  get  arms  without  any  fuss  because  it  is  an 
adjoining  territory.  Arms  coming  for  the  other  side,  say,  from  the  United  States, 
have  to  come  much  more  publicly,  and  they  did  come  publicly,  and  they  went 
on  coming,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  because  of  objections  being  taken, 
of  the  public  outcry,  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  stop  sending  arms.  Stop  when?  On  the  30th  November,  last  month. 
That  is  of  course  after  a  great  deal  had  come  in.  In  today’s  newspapers  it  is 
announced  that  the  United  States  Government  have  decided  to  renew  supply  of 
military  and  other  aids  to  the  Laotian  Government.  All  these  are  disturbing 
factors.  I  cannot  tell  the  House  what  arms  are  coming  on  the  other  side  to  the 
so-called  leftists,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  come  in.  When  precisely, 
what,  I  cannot  say.  They  have  come,  so  that  you  find  this  situation  arising  that 
great  powers  are  helping  the  local  contestants  for  power.  When  great  power 
prestige  is  involved,  then  the  thing  may  grow,  more  and  more  arms  may  come 
and  there  may  be  more  and  more  fighting.  Naturally,  a  situation  to  avoid  which 
the  whole  Geneva  Conference  came  to  decisions  is  being  built  up.  We  have 
suggested  that  this  Commission  should  meet  again,  and  Dr.  Kunzru  rightly 
asked  what  it  could  do.  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  do,  and  it  may  not  be  able  to 
do  very  much,  but  its  mere  presence  is  some  check,  because  it  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  world  community,  of  the  eyes  of  the  world  looking  on,  and  there 
is  some  check.  Of  course,  it  cannot  do  very  much  by  itself.  Some  days  ago, 
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may  be  a  month  or  so  ago,  speaking  in  this  house  or  in  the  other  House  I  think 
I  expressed  my  earnest  desire  that  the  government  should  not  be  attacked, 
should  be  encouraged  to  function  that  is  Souvanna  Phouma’s  Government, 
and  I  still  think  that  the  only  future  safety  for  Laos  is  not  to  adopt  extreme 
courses,  and  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  represented  that  policy.  Unfortunately, 
that  could  not  be  done,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  a  few  days  back 
more  or  less  a  change-over  took  place  in  the  city  of  Vientiane  after  a  severe 
battle,  not  battle,  that  would  not  be  correct,  but  after  a  severe  killing — “There 
is  no  harm  in  killing  just  right  and  left  anybody  who  came  in  the  way”.  Now,  a 
strange  doctrine  has  arisen  of  the  interpretation  of  law,  about  the  legal 
government.  We  have  seen  that  applied  in  the  Congo.  We  see  that  in  Laos.  That 
is,  something  happens  illegally  and  that  is  given  the  cover  of  law,  then  you  are 
helping  the  law.  Ten  days  ago  there  was  one  government  in  Vientiane.  Four  or 
five  days  later  some  force  came  and  captured  Vientiane.  Immediately  after  they 
are  referred  to  as  the  legal  government.  Now,  that  is  a  very  dangerous  way  of 
dealing  with  governments.  That  is,  any  strong  body  of  soldiers  can  upset  a 
government,  and  then  that  body  has  all  the  clothings  of  law,  vestiges  of  law  as 
though  that  is  a  legal  government.  Another  party  may  say  that  somebody  who 
holds  out  is  a  legal  government.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  way  of  dealing  with 
such  situations. 

Take  the  Congo.  The  question  was  raised  about  the  legal  issues,  issues  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  governing  the  Congolese  Constitution. 
Who  is  the  legal  authority?  Is  Prime  Minister  Lumumba  Prime  Minister  he 
was — the  legal  authority  or  President  Kasavubu  or  Col.  Mobutu  or  somebody 
in  Stanleyville  or  somebody  in  Katanga?  Well,  lawyers  can  argue  about  these 
matters,  but  as  far  as  we  could  see  it  seemed  to  us  that  President  Kasavubu 
certainly  had  the  garb  of  law.  He  was  selected  as  the  President.  Also,  although 
Mr.  Lumumba  is  not  functioning,  he  is  in  prison,  no  step  has  been  taken  legally 
to  remove  him  from  his  position  of  Prime  Minister  in  law.  But  it  is  true  that  in 
actual  practice  he  has  not  functioned  as  such  for  a  long  time,  for  some  months. 
Now,  he  is  in  prison.  Before  that  he  was  in  some  kind  of  detention.  So  you  can 
take  any  view  you  like.  You  can  say  that  strictly  in  law  he  is  Prime  Minister. 
You  may  say  that  events  have  happened  due  to  which  he  has  ceased  to  be 
Prime  Minister.  But  whatever  the  strict  legal  approach  would  be,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  these  personalities  in  the  Congo  representing  sometimes  tribal  people, 
who  are  declared  a  tribe,  sometimes  areas,  and  if  one  wants  peace  in  the  Congo, 
they  have  to  cooperate,  all  of  them.  If  each  one  tries  to  crush  the  other  and  put 
an  end  to  him,  well,  there  is  just  a  civil  war  or  a  big  scale.  Soon  after  the  United 
Nations  went  to  the  Congo  when  they  were  invited,  a  chance  arose  when 
possibly  this  might  have  been  done  bringing  them  together.  In  fact,  the  very 
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election  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  was  an  act  of  trying  to  bring 
them  together,  Mr.  Kasavubu  and  Mr.  Lumumba,  who  represented  different 
areas  and  different  tribes  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  different  views. 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  there  selected  them  because  it  wanted  them  to 
pull  together,  because  as  I  was  told  frequently  by  the  African  States  apart  from 
the  Congo  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Congo  was  for  Mr.  Kasavubu  and  Mr. 
Lumumba  to  pull  together.  I  do  not  know  either  of  these  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
say,  but  one  must  remember  this.  If  one  tries  to  liquidate  the  other,  the  Congo 
first  of  all  splits  out  into  numerous  parts,  and  secondly,  the  civil  war  continues, 
whatever  that  may  be.  That  would  have  been  bad  enough.  But  when  outside 
powers  come  into  the  picture  and  encourage  one  group  against  the  other,  then 
obviously  the  difficulties  are  infinitely  greater.  That  is  what  happened  there. 
Outside  powers — to  some  extent,  even  African  powers  and  powers  outside 
Africa — were  constantly  intervening  and  manoeuvring  to  encourage  one  of 
them  to  push  out  the  other.  Ambassadors  there — there  are  ambassadors  of 
many  countries  there — were  very  much  outside  the  range  of  an  ambassador 
and  they  were  indulging  in  these  efforts  to  encourage  one  party  or  discourage 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  this  and  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
names.  But  the  whole  place,  Leopoldville,  was  an  arena  of  ambassadorial  pulls 
and  pressures.  And  then  the  matter  came  up  before  the  United  Nations — it  was 
coming  up  constantly — and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in  this  situation  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  way  is  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  Parliament.  It  seems  to  me  so 
obvious,  so  patent.  Otherwise,  you  might  all  pick  and  choose.  If  they  want  to 
have  Mr.  Lumumba,  let  them  have  him;  if  they  do  not  want  him  let  them  push 
him  out.  If  they  want  Mr.  Kasavubu  or  even  if  they  want  Col.  Mobutu,  gallant 
Mobutu,  let  them  have  him.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  none  of  my  business 
to  push  anyone  out.  But  the  curious  part  was  that  many  big  and  small  powers 
constantly  went  on  resisting  the  idea  of  the  Parliament  meeting.  It  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  understand,  how  these  great 
powers  went  on  resisting  this  obvious  way  and  for  the  most  trivial  of  reasons. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  being  said  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  that  Parliament  should  meet  sometime  in  future  and  that 
President  Kasavubu  should  be  helped  to  bring  about  conditions  for  the  Parliament 
to  meet.  It  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  when  one  knows  that  President  Kasavubu 
has  no  desire  for  the  Parliament  to  meet.  There  are  two  or  three  things  that 
stand  out  in  my  mind.  One  is  this  constant  attempt  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
meeting.  The  second  is,  here  was  the  representative  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Rajeshwar  Dayal,  who  presented  a  report  to  the  Secretary- General,  which  was 
placed  before  the  General  Assembly  and  which  hon.  Members  must  have  seen — 
it  was  distributed  here.  Here  was  a  carefully  drafted  objective  account  by  a 
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person  who  ought  to  know,  and  it  was  a  strong  indictment  of  many  things, 
more  especially  of  Belgian  activities  there,  how  they  came  back  in  spite  of  the 
Resolution  of  the  Security  Council.  And  he  stated  in  that  report  that  these 
Belgians  came  back  and  were  deliberately  obstructing  and  coming  in  the  way 
of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  there,  physically  coming  in  their  way  and 
erecting  an  atmosphere  against  them  and  inciting  the  Congolese  to  go  against 
them  from  their  base  in  Katanga  especially,  but  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  Tshombe 
of  the  Katanga  Province  is  there.  Of  course,  the  whole  of  Katanga  is  being  run 
by  the  Belgians,  both  in  the  military  sense  by  the  Belgian  commanders  and,  of 
course,  in  the  governmental  and  other  sense.  But  even  in  Leopoldville,  these 
Commissioners -General  and  Col.  Mobutu,  all  of  them  have  Belgians  surrounding 
them,  Belgian  advisers  and  Belgian  experts.  Without  possessing  an  intimate  and 
deep  knowledge,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  Belgians  that  are  running  all  these 
things  and  their  nominees  whom  they  are  supporting  are  coming  in  the  way  of 
the  United  Nations  properly  functioning  there.  That  has  been  the  position  and  it 
has  been  growing.  But  somebody  asked  me,  “You  say  so  much  about  the 
Belgians  in  the  course  of  the  debate?  What  about  the  other  Powers?”  That  is  a 
pertinent  question  because  even  Belgium  would  not  have  followed  that  policy 
unless  it  was  encouraged  or  at  any  rate  other  powers  put  up  with  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  if  the  big  powers  had  said  “No”’,  Belgium  could  not  have 
followed  it;  it  does  not  require  war  for  that.  Whether  this  was  the  NATO  link, 
or  whatever  the  link  might  be,  the  fact  is  that  these  great  powers  encouraged 
them,  encouraged  the  people  in  the  Congo  who  were  supported  by  the  Belgians. 
See  the  chain  of  events.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  that  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Lumumba  are  free  from  blame  or  guilt.  They  have  also  indulged  in  various 
manoeuvres  and  the  like.  But  who  am  I  to  suggest  this?  The  main  point  is  this 
that  in  the  situation  as  it  is  in  the  Congo,  the  only  safe  way  out  is  its  Parliament 
meeting  and  deciding  and  the  function  of  the  United  Nations  I  think  should  be 
to  see  that  Parliament  meets  and  to  see  to  it,  if  I  may  use  strong  terms,  even  by 
using  their  force,  if  necessary,  that  is  to  use  force  against  those  who  prevent 
people  from  coming  to  Parliament.  Now,  that  involves  inevitably  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  the  release  of  not  only  Mr.  Lumumba  but  others,  that  is 
Deputies  of  Parliament.  Leave  out  for  the  moment  other  political  prisoners; 
Members  of  Parliament  must  be  released.  Otherwise,  some  people  might  be  in 
prison  and  you  cannot  call  a  meeting  of  the  rump  as  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Somebody  asked  in  the  course  of  his  speech  yesterday,  “Why  do  you  talk 
about  the  release  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  not  other  Deputies?”  Well,  it  is  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  his  name  is  known.  He  was  Prime  Minister.  He  is  the  leader 
of  a  group.  But  the  demand  for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  applies  certainly 
to  all  the  Deputies,  to  all  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and  maybe  others  too.  I 
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see  no  other  way. 

Now,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  first  of  all,  by  various  steps  to  give  legality, 
a  cover  of  legality,  to  the  present  regime  of  the  Commissioners,  etc.,  and  to 
Col.  Mobutu  too.  Again,  you  see  an  illegal  act,  an  essentially  illegal  act,  that  is 
the  coup  d’  etat  of  Col.  Mobutu,  gets  a  legal  cover  step  by  step  directly  and 
indirectly  through  President  Kasavubu.  Now,  President  Kasavubu  and  Col. 
Mobutu  sometimes  cooperate,  sometimes  oppose  each  other.  It  is  not  as  if 
President  Kasavubu  controls  Col.  Mobutu.  When  they  oppose  Mr.  Lumumba 
they  hold  together.  As  soon  as  something  happens,  then  they  oppose  each 
other.  So,  in  this  confused  situation,  two  Resolutions  were  placed  before  the 
General  Assembly,  and  as  you  might  have  seen  or  read  in  the  papers  this  morning, 
neither  of  the  Resolutions  could  be  passed.  One  was  defeated  and  the  other  did 
not  get  the  two-thirds  majority.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  read  out  those  two 
Resolutions  to  you;  they  are  long  ones.  But  I  would  like  to  refer  to  them  briefly. 
The  resolution  moved  on  behalf  of  some  Afro- Asian  countries  plus  Yugoslavia 
said,  first  of  all,  after  the  Preamble  - 

“Conscious  of  the  inescapable  and  urgent  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  both  in  the  interests  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  security  which  stand  endangered  and  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
grave  civil  war,  considers. 

That  the  United  Nations  henceforth  implement  its  mandate  fully  to 
prevent  the  breach  of  peace  and  security,  to  restore  and  maintain  law  and 
order  and  the  inviolability  of  persons  including  the  United  Nations  and 
diplomatic  personal  and  property  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  to 
take  urgent  measures  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  meeting  their 
most  pressing  economic  needs; 

Urges  the  immediate  release  of  all  political  prisoners  under  detention, 
more  particularly,  members  of  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  and 
the  officials  of  Parliament  and  others  enjoying  Parliamentary  immunity; 

Urges  the  immediate  convening  of  Parliament  and  the  taking  of 
necessary  protective  measures  thereto  by  the  United  Nations  including 
custodian  duties; 

Urges  that  measures  be  undertaken  forthwith  to  prevent  armed  units 
and  personnel  in  the  Congo  from  any  interference  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country  as  well  as  from  obtaining  any  material  or  other  support  from  abroad; 

Draws  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  its  grave 
responsibility  in  disregarding  the  Resolutions  of  the  United  Nations; 

Demands  that  all  Belgian  military  and  quasi-military  personnel,  advisers 
and  technicians  be  immediately  withdrawn  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  repeated  pledges  and  assurances  given  by 
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the  Government  of  Belgium  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security.' 

It  was  this  Resolution  that  was  moved  by  India,  I  think.  Anyhow,  India 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  which  has  now  been  defeated.  The 
other  resolution  was  the  one  supported  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.K.,  which 
failed  to  get  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  if  one  reads  it  hurriedly,  to  some  extent 
one  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  approach  the  other  resolution — 
the  Afro- Asian  Resolution — but  really  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  difference.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  read  the  whole  of  it — it  occupies  a  few  pages — but  this  is 
the  paragraph  which  I  shall  read.  After  saying  that  peace  and  order  should 
reign  there,  etc,  etc.,  the  paragraph  reads: 

“Calls  upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  directly  and  indirectly  provision 
of  arms  or  other  materials  of  war — and  military  personnel  and  other 
assistance  for  military  purposes; 

Requests  the  Secretary- General  with  due  regard  to  paragraph  4  of  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  on  9th  August  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  establishing 
conditions  in  which  Parliament  can  meet  and  function  in  security'  and 
freedom  from  outside  interference T 

This  is  the  reference  I  said;  this  slight  move  forward  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.K.  towards  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  such  a  roundabout  way  of  referring 
the  thing  back  really  to  the  Chief  of  State  does  not  go  very  far: 

“Declares  that  any  violation  of  Human  Rights  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  that  guide  the  United  Nations'* 
etc.,  etc. 

So  that  the  Secretary-General  has  to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  ensuring 
respect  for  these  rules  and  for  civil  and  human  rights  of  all  persons  within  the 
country: 

“Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  allowed  to  examine  detained  persons  throughout  the  Republic. 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  round  table  conference  to  be 
convened  by  the  Chief  of  State,  and  the  forthcoming  visit,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliation,  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  by  certain  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  will  help  to  resolve  internal  conflicts." 
It  is  a  two-and-a-half  page  Resolution  which  contains  a  number  of  pious  hopes 
but  it  contains  nothing  you  can  get  a  hold  of  and  which  again  comes  up  against 
the  same  difficulty  which  has  been  pursuing  the  United  Nation  's  work  in  the 
Congo  which  is  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  General  as  to  what  he  can 
do  and  what  he  cannot  do.  This  has  pursued  him  almost  right  from  the  beginning. 
Originally,  when  the  Security  Council  passed  these  Resolutions,  this  point  was 
not  so  obvious,  because  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  sending  20,000 
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or  22,000  troops  there  to  do  something.  Now,  it  appears  that  their  chief  duty 
there  is  to  protect  themselves — an  extraordinary  position — in  self-defence.  “Self- 
defence''  are  the  actual  words  used.  That  is  to  say,  they  can  do  many  other 
duties  of  course,  peaceful  duties;  they  can  do  other  duties  which  non-soldiers 
could  have  done,  but  where  it  is  a  question  of  any  conflict,  they  must  not 
indulge  in  any  step  in  prevention  or  other  except  in  self-defence.  Now,  surely 
in  the  matter  of  self-defence  for  which  alone  they  might  take  steps  there,  they 
need  not  have  gone  there  for  this  purpose;  they  could  have  remained  in  their 
home  countries;  they  would  have  been  completely  safe,  and  the  question  of 
self-defence  would  not  have  arisen.  But  they  were  sent  there  to  help,  not  to 
interfere,  not  to  encourage  any  conflict,  but  surely,  sometimes,  when  the  need 
for  it  arose,  to  prevent  wrong-doing. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  And  to  turn  out  the  Belgians  which  they  have  not  done  so  far. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  would  hardly  be 
necessary  for  the  forces  to  do  it  if  the  big  countries  said  that  this  must  be  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  cases  have  occurred  repeatedly  where  the 
Congolese  forces  under  Col.  Mobutu  have  been  functioning  with  great  brutality, 
and  the  United  Nations  forces  have  locked  on  very  angrily  being  banned  even 
to  rescue  the  people  who  were  being  brutally  manhandled  or  killed,  because  of 
the  strict  orders  that  they  can  only  use  force  in  self-defence.  Now,  this  is  a 
very  extraordinary  position  and  this  position  has  become  a  little  worse  and 
worse.  Previously  if  the  House  may  remember,  one  of  the  chief  things  that  the 
UN  Representative,  Mr.  Dayal,  did  was  where  he  had  sought  to  control  the  so- 
called  Congolese  army,  because  that  was  let  loose  everywhere.  They  used  to 
indulge  in  loot,  arson,  rape,  anything,  and  repeatedly  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal 
reported  to  the  UN  that  this  must  be  controlled.  Gradually,  this  control  grew 
and  ultimately  the  Congolese  army  was  asked  to  march  out  of  Leopoldville,  the 
capital  to  go  outside.  They  did  go.  That  is,  the  United  Nations  force  was 
functioning  to  some  extent  by  its  prestige.  They  did  not  effect  this  by  armed 
force,  but  it  came  about  because  of  the  fact,  that  their  armed  force  was  there 
and  of  the  fear  that  it  might  be  used.  So  they  were  sent  out — out  of  Leopoldville. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  what  happened  after  that,  but  a  little  while  later,  some 
weeks  later,  a  couple  of  weeks  or  two  or  three  weeks  later  came  the  United 
Nations  Day,  which  we  observed  here  too,  and  naturally  the  UN  Representative 
in  the  Congo  decided  to  observe  the  United  Nations  Day.  There  were  the  United 
Nations  forces  there.  So  there  was  parade,  etc.  At  that  time  Col.  Mobutu  was 
permitted  to  bring  his  troops — the  Congolese  troops — back  to  Leopoldville  to 
loin  in  this  parade.  I  think  it  was  a  very  very  wrong  step  to  take  after  they  had 
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been  gradually,  peacefully,  pushed  out.  Well,  they  were  back;  since  then  they 
have  been  there,  very  much  there,  and  in  fact  aggressively  there.  Now,  why 
have  they  been  there  in  various  fields?  And  in  all  these  matters  a  great  deal  has 
depended  on  the  attitudes  of  great  powers  and  their  representatives  there,  because 
they  are  powerful  representatives  representing  powerful  nations.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  happened.  But  one  thing  did  happen  which  is  public  knowledge. 
Just  at  that  time  the  question  of  a  U.N.  Delegation  going  there — the  Afro-Asian 
delegation — had  arisen,  and  it  had  been  decided  after  much  difficulty  as  to  who 
was  to  go.  Now,  it  was  a  15  member  delegation,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
booking  their  passages  and  all  that,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  U.N.  not  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Congo  till  the  return  of  the  U.N. 
delegation  and  the  presentation  of  their  report.  That  was  decided.  Now,  within 
four  or  five  days  of  this  decision,  in  fact  the  Congo  question  was  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly  in  a  different  way.  The  way  was  whether  to 
recognise,  whether  to  allow  President  Kasavubu  to  represent  the  Congo  in  the 
United  Nations  or  not.  Now,  I  am  saying  that  President  Kasavubu —  whatever 
else  has  happened — certainly  has  been  a  permanent  factor  and  I  believe,  strictly 
in  law,  he  is  the  President,  is  the  Head  of  the  State.  But  the  Head  of  the  State 
has  got  limited  functions;  he  cannot  do  everything  for  the  State  when  the  State 
itself  was  in  trouble  for  which  the  State  sought  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Nations;  it  is  a  question  of  the  functions  of  the  President,  and  Kasavubu  was  a 
matter  in  dispute  in  the  circumstances.  However,  President  Kasavubu  came. 
Then  there  was  in  the  United  Nations  a  period  of  hectic  activity,  pressures,  all 
kinds  of  inducements,  etc.  etc.  Normally,  it  is  not  necessary  whether  he  was 
put  there  or  not.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  all  that  was  happening.  Ultimately, 
most  of  the  African  countries  were  opposed  to  it.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Afro-Asian  countries  as  a  whole  was:  4 4 We  have  just 
decided  not  to  discuss  the  Congo  for  a  short  time  till  our  delegation  comes 
back;  wait  till  then”,  why?  I  think  it  was  a  right  attitude.  However,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  in  favour  of  accepting  President  Kasavubu  in  the  Assembly 
as  the  Congolese  delegation.  There  was  no  harm  in  it  as  such,  but  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Congo,  with  these  claimants  for  power  and  with  the 
United  Nations  itself  struggling  to  exercise  its  authority  somehow  against  the 
Congolese  army,  against  the  civilians,  this  particular  incident  shifted  the  balance 
of  power  psychologically  and  practically  in  the  Congo  suddenly.  The  United 
Nations  Forces  became  very  ineffective  because  now  it  is  said  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  recognised  President  Kasavubu;  he  is  the  authority  there  and 
because  he,  for  the  moment,  favours  Col.  Mobutu,  therefore,  he — Col. 
Mobutu — is  also  a  legal  authority  even  though  he  might  have  come  in  through 
illegal  methods.  So,  all  this  centre  of  gravity  of  the  situation  changed  because 
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of  that. 

You  will  find  another  thing.  Just  before  that,  a  little  before  was  this  poor 
Report  presented  by  Ambassador  Dayal,  the  U.N.  Representative,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  what  the  Belgians  had  done,  what  Col.  Mobutu  and  the  Congolese 
army  had  done.  Suddenly  this  is  hidden  away,  put  away  somewhere.  Here  is 
the  most  important  Report  about  the  Congo  from  an  apparently  impartial, 
objective  authority.  It  does  not  come  up  for  discussion.  It  is  just  pushed  away 
and  generally  it  is  said  that  "O,  yes.  It  is  a  difficult  situation.  We  must  not  be 
hard  on  Belgium  and  we  must  not  be  hard  on  so  and  so”.  If  you  look  at  the 
whole  context  of  events,  how  by  gradual  pressures  a  situation  has  been  created 
in  the  Congo  which  we  now  have  to  face,  which  was  on  the  way  to  gradual 
solution  if  the  Belgians  had  withdrawn,  if  the  Congolese  army  had  been  kept 
out,  the  U.N.  Force  could  have  functioned  there  but  they  have  been  put  in  a 
most  difficult  position.  They  have  been  humiliated  often  and  they  have  to  watch 
humiliating  spectacles  and  they  cannot  do  anything. 

At  the  back  of  this,  a  large  number  of  African  countries  have  been  infuriated 
by  all  this.  I  am  not  defending  the  African  countries  in  regard  to  what  they 
might  have  or  might  not  have  done,  but  the  patent,  fact  is  that  many  of  them, 
not  all — in  fact,  the  only  countries  that  did  nothing  in  this  business  are  the  ex- 
French  colonies;  they  stand  apart;  they  sympathise.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  very 
wrong  for  me  to  say  that  they  are  tied  up  to  some  extent  still  in  their  foreign 
policy  to  their  parent  colonial  power.  So,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  to  line  up  with 
others  but — most  of  the  African  countries  are  angry  at  the  personal  insults 
often  given  to  their  Ambassadors  or  to  them  and,  generally,  at  the  turn  of  event. 
They  started  withdrawing  their  forces  from  there.  Ghana  has  withdrawn,  the 
U.A.R.  has  withdrawn,  Yugoslavia,  not  an  African  country,  has  withdrawn  and 
I  forgot  Ceylon — Ceylon  has  withdrawn.  Ceylon,  of  course,  did  not  have 
many — it  had  a  token,  maybe  a  dozen  persons;  it  is  immaterial.  There  are 
several  others  on  the  point  of  withdrawing.  About  Morocco,  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  This  produced  an  extraordinary  position  that  the  very  countries  which 
have  supplied  forces  there  are  withdrawing.  The  people  who  voted,  the  people 
who  voted  for  the  United  Nations  action  there  to  continue,  are  people — let  us 
say,  the  people  in  South  America,  large  number  of  them  voted,  22  or  21  of 
them  or  whatever  their  number — who  have  no  responsibility.  They  have  no 
forces  there.  They  have,  of  course,  responsibility  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  otherwise,  the  people  who  are  most  intimately  concerned  with  Africa — 
other  people,  certainly  Asia,  certainly  Europe  and  essentially  the  people  of 
Africa — except  outwardly  the  French,  ex-colonies,  broadly  speaking,  are 
opposed  to  what  is  happening  there. 

Now,  we  hear  that  the  Orientale  province  has  declared  a  separate 
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Government,  not  for  itself  but  for  the  whole  of  the  Congo.  It  is  quite  possible 
now  that  the  great  powers  will  pour  in  their  arms  and  materials,  some  in  favour 
of  the  Leopoldville  authorities  now,  some  in  favour  of  Stanleyville  authorities, 
and  that  is  what  is  called  a  reversion  of  what  happened  many  years  ago  in 
Spain,  that  is  local  conflicts  being  backed  by  great  powers,  with  a  big  difference 
today  because  big  powers  are  much  bigger,  more  powerful  today,  arms  are 
more  powerful,  everything  is  more  powerful,  and  we  live  in  a  state  of  extreme 
world  tension.  So,  all  this  is  happening,  whether  it  is  in  Laos  or  whether  it  is 
happening  in  the  Congo,  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  suffering  from  extreme 
tension  between  these  great  powers  and  the  situation  has  been  progressively 
deteriorating.  That  is  very  relevant  because  if  the  situation  had  not  been  so  bad, 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  handle  it. 

Now,  we  have  this  triple  aspect  of  this  situation  there  in  the  Congo.  One  is 
the  internal  conflicts  between  the  tribal  leaders  each  of  them  with  some  authority 
in  his  own  region.  There  is  the  conflict  as  between  the  African  countries,  inter 
se,  to  some  extent  and  in  their  relations  in  the  situation  in  the  Congo,  and  there 
is  the  conflict  of  the  great  powers  coming  into  the  picture  and  trying  to  influence 
this  group  or  that  group.  And,  finally,  there  are  the  Belgian  authorities  who, 
after  going  away,  have  come  back  with  greater  assurance  than  ever  and  are 
supported  by  some  of  the  great  powers.  Naturally,  India  cannot  do  very  much. 
When  one  cannot  do  very  much  positively,  one  tries  to  avoid  doing  something 
bad  negatively.  We  hold  on  there;  we  do  not  want  to  come  away,  because  we 
realise  that  India’s  coming  away  will  give  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  United 
Nations  functioning  in  the  Congo.  As  it  is,  it  is  becoming  difficult  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  people  and  for  financial  reasons  and  the  rest.  So,  we 
stood  or  and  we  hope  to  stay  on  because  we  attach  great  importance  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  Even  though,  it  may  make  mistakes,  it  is  basically 
the  only  organisation  that  can,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  deal  with  such  a  situation. 
If  we  break  with  the  United  Nations  on  this,  then  I  am  afraid,  the  chances  of 
continuing  peace  in  the  world  would  be  very  strictly  limited.  So  we  are  there. 

An  hon.  Member — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ganga  Sharan  Sinha — referred  to 
India’s,  well,  very  good  policies,  but  its  inability  to  carry  them  out  and  not 
playing  an  important  part  in  these  world  affairs.  I  am  surprised  to  read  this 
because  the  usual  complaint  made  is  that  India  throws  its  weight  about 
elsewhere.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  no  country;  big  or  small,  can  be  isolated 
and  can  refrain  from  doing  its  job  in  the  world  today.  Our  entire  approach 
always  has  been  not  to  get  entangled  in  foreign  problems  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  run  away  from  some  duty  cast  upon  us  by  circumstances  or  otherwise. 
So  we  follow  that  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  should  have  thought  that  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  knew  that  what  India  says,  without  arms  and  without 
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money,  counts  a  great  deal  in  the  world  and  influences  other  countries.  They 
seek  our  advice — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  always  follow  it  because  our 
advice  is  always  one  which  neither  group  likes  and  so  we  may  be  slightly 
unpopular — but  we  are  respected  all  round  and  what  we  say  counts.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  here  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere,  of  the  United  Nations  in 
regard  to  the  Congo  because  that  atmosphere  even  when  I  was  there,  was 
tense,  exceedingly  so,  was  angry  and  since  I  have  come  away,  all  these 
developments  have  taken  place,  and  it  has  grown  infinitely  worse.  People  are 
infuriated  against  each  other.  Now,  in  such  circumstances,  for  a  country  like 
India,  naturally,  it  is  difficult  to  function  helpfully.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  swept, 
by  a  gust  of  passion,  into  doing  something  which,  even  though  it  might  be 
justified,  does  not  help  in  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  situation  is 
deteriorating,  one  has  to  say  things  forcefully  and  forcibly  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  We  speak  gently  usually.  But  sometimes  we  have  to  express  ourselves 
with  force  and  that  is  what  has  been  happening  and  broadly  speaking,  some  of 
these  resolutions  which  we  sponsored,  are  resolutions  which,  with  a 
considerable  effort  on  our  part  and  after  friendly  consultations,  we  have  tried 
to  tone  down,  that  is,  from  what  some  of  our  colleagues  of  other  nations 
would  like  them  to  be,  because,  they  are  angry  and  there  is  reason  for  their 
anger  but  anger  is  not  a  food  guide  anyhow.  The  series  of  developments  there 
have  angered  the  African  countries.  Now,  they  expressed  their  anger  in  much 
stronger  terms  than  we  are  used  to  and  they  demanded  many  measures  which 
perhaps,  we  think,  are  not  feasible.  So,  always  our  attempt  is  to  put  forward 
something  that  we  think  might  avoid  this  element  of  anger  as  much  as  possible 
and  be  feasible  and  possible  of  giving  effect  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  broad  attitude  is  in  favour  of  this  Afro-Asian 
approach.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  agree  with  everything  they  say  because 
sometimes,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  an 
all-  African  force  or  something  like  that,  we  have  been  unable  to  understand  or 
accept.  I  do  not  understand  it  because  that  can  only  mean  pushing  out  the  U.N. 
and  once  you  push  it  out,  then  it  would  not  be  the  all- African  force  that  functions 
there  by  itself  That  means  the  great  powers  directly  functioning  there  and  then 
all  kinds  of  other  difficulties  will  arise. 

I  think  Dr.  Kunzru,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  our  Defence  Minister  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Indian  Delegation 
there.  I  presume  it  was  the  speech  that  was  reported  3  days  ago  with  big 
headlines,  when  he  said  something  to  the  U.N.  people  like  “You  must  either 
govern  or  quit  or  get  out”  probably.  I  was  rather  surprised,  listening  to  Mr. 
Santhananf  s  speech  yesterday,  that  even  Mr.  Santhanam  gave  expression  to 
some  such  sentiments,  not  exactly  in  the  same  language.  It  is  a  thing  which 
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one  can  understand,  whether  the  Defence  Minister  says  it  or  Mr.  Santhanam 
says  it.  That  is  a  forceful  way  of  saying  that  the  U.N.  must  function  there  and 
not  be  helpless  spectators.  His  argument  is —  which  may  be  correct  in  law  or 
not — that  the  authority  given  to  the  U.N.  by  the  Security  Council  was  adequate, 
if  correctly  interpreted,  for  them  to  take  many  steps  which  they  should  have 
taken. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:377  He  is  absolutely  right. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Some  people  think  so.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Security  Council  Resolutions  are  drafted  in  the  grand  manner  of  the  U.N.  but 
they  have  a  remarkable  way  of  being  interpreted  in  many  ways.  They  are  not 
clear.  Logically  it  is  clear  to  me,  apart  from  the  Resolution,  that  you  send 
20,000  people  to  do  something,  not  for  self-defence  which  has  no  meaning  to 
me,  but  practically  the  Resolutions  are  vague  and  people  have  taken  shelter 
under  that  and  advance  the  theory  that  the  U.K.  forces  should  not  interfere.  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Krishna  Menon’s  speech378  as  the  full  report  of  his  speech 
has  not  come  but  I  read  carefully,  after  hearing  Dr.  Kunzru,  though  the  speech 
as  in  the  newspapers.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  strongly  expressed,  what  he 
says  has  been  our  policy  throughout  and  is  our  policy  today.  I  just  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  unless  the  U.N.  people  there 
are  permitted  to  function  where  it  is  necessary.  That  does  not  mean  interfering 
in  everything.  Take  for  instance  this.  If  we  take  that  there  should  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Congolese  Parliament,  well,  it  should  be  the  function  of  the  U.N.  Force 
to  see  that  it  meets,  that  is  to  see  that  people  are  not  prevented  from  coming  to 
it.  I  think  that  I  would  repeat  this  that  throughout  this  period,  of  the  many 
documents  and  papers  and  speeches  that  have  come  out,  the  one  document 
which  is  of  solid  importance  is  Ambassador  DayaTs  Second  Report  about  the 
conditions  there.  Most  of  our  troubles  have  arisen  there  because,  for  reasons 
which  I  may  guess  at,  this  Report  is  not  allowed  to  come  up  for  discussion 
anywhere.  It  has  just  been  pushed  away.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  for 
me  to  understand.  Thus,  that  mere  act  of  pushing  it  away  has  reduced  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of  the  U.N.  there.  He  reports,  he  wants  certain 
things  done  and  nobody  listens  to  him.  In  fact,  people  whispered  that  something 
exactly  the  opposite  to  what  he  says  should  be  done.  How  can  the  U.N.  function 
there  with  authority  when  some  of  the  major  sponsors  at  the  U.N.  disown  their 
own  representative’s  Report? 

377.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 

378.  See  item  259  and  Appendix  29. 
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Shri  Ganga  Sharan  referred  to — I  read  the  speech — a  speech  I  delivered  at 
Bombay.  According  to  him,  I  said  “Goa  will  become  free  when  African 
territories  of  Portugal  became  free.”  That,  of  course,  is  very  very  far  and  very 
different  from  what  I  said.  I  had  said  the  exact  reverse.  I  had  said  that  the 
freedom  of  Goa  depends  on  us  and  on  the  people  of  Goa  but  I  had  said  that  all 
these  world  developments,  these  colonial  developments,  anti-colonialism  and 
all  that,  are  making  the  whole  background  different,  are  changing  it  and  that 
will  no  doubt  have  a  powerful  effect  on  developments.  That  is  what  I  said.379  1 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  that  effect,  undoubtedly.  I  think  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  about  colonialism  or  rather  anti¬ 
colonialism — it  is  a  very  good  resolution — will  certainly  encourage  these  forces 
at  work  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  I  saw  this  morning,  I  saw  it  somewhere, 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  had  taken  up  this  attitude  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  happens  in  the  rest  of  the  world  or  what  the  United  Nations  does 
or  says,  we  are  in  our  territories  abroad  and  we  shall  remain  there.  Well,  that 
remains  to  be  seen. 

I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Kunzru  mentioned  the  Central  African  Federation.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  this  great  drama  of  Africa  what  is  happening  in 
Central  Africa  is  of  the  highest  importance  also  and  we  are  watching  it  with  the 
closest  interest  and  with  some  anxiety. 

Just  one  or  two  words  and  I  shall  have  done. 

Raghu  Vira380  spoke  almost  in  the  manner  of  sensational  novels,  with  some 
mystery  attached  to  them  somewhere  which  he  was  unravelling  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  He  read  out  a  speech,  he  did  not  speak. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  After  hearing  this  unravelling,  I  found  at  least  that  I  knew 
much  more  about  it  than  he  did.  It  is  obvious  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
House,  that  more  especially  in  the  last  two  years,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
relations  of  India  and  China  have  been  powerfully  affected  by  various  events 
and  those  who  had  followed  these  even  expected — shall  I  say — a  better  attitude 
on  the  part  of  China,  more  than  two  years  ago.  But  even  so  they  knew  that  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  among  the  nature  of  things  is  the  powerful  factor  of 
geography  and  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  China,  a  new  situation  had 
arisen  and  was  arising  which  would  create  all  kinds  of  difficulties  for  us  and 


379.  On  30  April  1960,  see  SWJN/SS/60/item  65. 

380.  Congress,  from  Gujarat. 
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for  others  too,  maybe.  That  was  an  obvious  fact  to  any  observer.  It  is  true  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  came  was  not  exactly  what  we  had  envisaged,  or  the 
timing  of  it.  And  it  was  affected  very  much  by  the  events  in  Tibet.  Anyhow,  the 
fact  remains  that  our  future  will  be  powerfully  affected  by  our  relations  with 
China.  Now,  first  of  all,  quite  apart  from  our  liking  or  disliking  what  is  happening 
in  China,  it  must  be  remembered  that  China  is  a  powerful  country,  and  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  India  and  China  that  we  should  not  irritate  each  other  too  much, 
we  should  not  run  into  major  conflicts.  Here  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  know,  as 
I  said,  perhaps  more  than  Dr.  Raghu  Vira  knows,  about  the  strength  of  China, 
militarily  and  otherwise,  and  I  have  a  healthy  respect  for  China’s  strength.  It  is 
a  powerful  country  and  growing  in  power.  But  when  Dr.  Raghu  Vira  talks 
about  China  or  Chinese  masses  sweeping  everything  before  them  like  a  broom 
and  descending  upon  India  or  anywhere  else,  I  disagree  with  him  completely.  I 
disagree  with  him,  not  because  I  expect  China  to  do  this  or  that,  but  because 
strictly  speaking  objectively  and  not  talking  vaguely,  I  say  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  task  for  China  to  do  with  all  her  masses  of  five  or  six  hundred  million 
people.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  India  also,  which  he  seems  to  forget,  in  spite 
of  his  love  of  India.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  determination  of  a  nation. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  refusing  to  submit  to  any  such  challenge.  But 
apart  from  all  this,  there  is  such  thing  as  the  solid  military  aspect  of  a  question. 
One  cannot  discuss  these  things  here,  but  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  we  have 
been  very  intimately  connected  with  that  very  solid  military  aspect  of  the  question 
of  defence.  Dr.  Raghu  Vira  mentioned  a  number  of  names,  of  a  road  that  has 
been  built  from  here  to  there  and  from  there  to  somewhere  else  and  so  on.  To 
most  of  the  Members  here  that  might  be  news,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
cannot  remember  all  those  Chinese  names  which  Dr.  Raghu  Vira  has  learnt. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  known  very  well  and  in  the  greatest  detail.  But 
he  has  forgotten — I  may  say  quite  frankly — that  we  have  also  built  roads  and 
are  building  them,  and  if  I  may  add,  they  are  much  better  roads  than  the  Chinese 
roads. 

So  the  whole  question  is  this.  A  new  situation  has  arisen,  not  now  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  several  years  ago,  and  it  has  become  accentuated  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  or  more,  following  what  happened  in  Tibet,  and  we  cannot 
forget  it.  It  is  there  all  the  time  and  we  have  to  take  such  steps  as  to  meet  any 
contingency  and  any  eventuality,  internally,  externally,  whatever  it  is.  And  more 
especially  in  so  far  as  defence  is  concerned,  we  have  to  build  it  up  for  that 
particular  purpose,  keeping  that  in  view.  Defence  really  means  not  guns  only, 
but  as  I  said,  communications  and  all  manner  of  things.  I  cannot  just  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  can  ignore  the  Chinese  army.  Of  course,  no.  It  is  a  great 
power.  How  can  I  say  that?  And  because  it  is  a  great  power  and  a  dangerous 
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power,  if  it  acts  against  us,  we  have  to  be  very  wide  awake  and  vigilant  to  take 
steps.  But  one  thing  is  quite  clear.  Great  or  small,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
whatever  our  inner  differences  might  be,  there  is  going  to  be  no  yielding  to  any 
threat  of  any  power  across  our  territory,  and  I  do  feel  confident  in  the  Indian 
people,  more  especially  in  the  capacity  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  etc.  to  face  any 
such  contingency  that  might  arise,  with  credit  and  advantage  to  ourselves.  In 
all  these  matters,  naturally,  there  is  the  aspect  of  what  one  talks  or  does  in  the 
military  sense,  air  sense,  communication  sense  and  all  that.  But  behind  all  that, 
always  basically,  the  question  of  the  determination  of  the  people  is  the  biggest 
factor  of  all,  a  determination  which  is  not  built  up  on  momentary  excitement  of 
the  day  for  a  short  period,  which  goes  off  in  some  demonstration,  with  some 
slogans,  some  shouting,  and  some  denunciations.  That  may  happen  sometimes, 
but  it  is  not  a  sign  of  strength.  It  is  a  reaction,  may  be  an  angry  reaction,  to 
events.  But  one  must  base  one’s  determination  on  more  important  and 
fundamental  characteristics;  it  is  that  we  have  to  build  up.  It  is  there  to  some 
extent  and  we  have  continuously  to  build  it  up.  It  is  the  cohesion  of  the  nation. 
It  is  wise  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  challenge  regardless  of  what  is  said  or 
done  by  the  leaders  because  to  us  it  is  a  challenge  inherent  in  the  circumstances 
regardless,  I  say,  of  even  the  present  big  leaders  of  China.  That  is  how  we  have 
to  look  upon  it.  Of  course,  the  big  leaders  may  make  a  difference  this  way  or 
that  way,  undoubtedly  they  do,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  add — I  do  not 
try  to  condemn  anybody  or  any  group  but  the  fact  remains — that  some  people 
in  India,  some  groups  or  parties  in  India  have  tried  always  to  tone  this  down 
and  have  sort  of  made  out  as  if  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  is  some  imperialist  conspiracy,  to  keep  friction  between  India  and  China. 
I  am  all  with  them  or  with  anybody  else  who  want  to  fight  imperialism  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  the  occupation  of  Indian  territory  by 
Chinese  forces  should  be  connected  to  some  imperialist  conspiracy  in  India  or 
some  capitalist  conspiracy.  I  fail  to  understand  this.  It  is  sought  to  be  made  out 
that  the  conspiracy  is  because  they  want  this  tension  to  continue.  Well,  they 
may  want  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  there  are 
certain  facts  regardless  of  their  wanting  to.  The  facts  are,  and  these  are  straight 
facts,  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  territory  of  India  is  occupied  by  the 
Chinese  forces.  The  Chinese,  I  admit,  have  denied  that  but  that  is  our  case  and 
that  is  our  belief,  and  what  is  more,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  challenged,  I  say, 
even  by  the  Chinese  Government,  is — whatever  the  past  history  might  have 
been — that  during  the  last  many  years,  at  least  since  independence,  that  territory 
was  in  the  possession  of  India.  That  is  the  basic  fact.  Therefore,  something 
has  happened,  some  change  has  occurred  over  this  frontier  area.  That  change 
has  not  occurred  because  of  us;  therefore,  it  has  occurred  because  of  some 
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steps  that  the  Chinese  Government  or  the  Chinese  authorities  took.  These  are 
basic  facts.  History  may  show  that  in  some  part,  in  some  little  part  here  and 
some  little  part  there,  some  mistake  was  made  in  the  map  or  something.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  a  little  patch  here  or  a  little  patch  there  but  it  is  a  question  of 
large  areas,  of  a  territory.  It  does  not  occur  accidentally.  There  it  is,  but  how 
should  we  react  to  it?  Some  hon.  Members  say,  “Why  don’t  you  take  it  back? 
March  your  army  there.”  Others  get  hysterical  about  it.  Well,  it  is  neither  hysteria 
nor  folly  that  is  going  to  pay  us  in  such  matters.  We  are  up  against,  nationally 
speaking,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  a  nation  can  face,  not  this  minute, 
but  broadly  speaking,  and  we  have  to  be  strong,  of  course,  but  wise  also  in  our 
actions  and  not  get  hysterical.  Hysterical  people  waste  their  energy.  We  are 
trying  to  take  such  steps  as  we  can  to  add  to  our  strength  but  I  again  repeat 
that  the  basic  thing  is  cohesion  and  the  right  approach  in  the  country  and  a 
fixed  determination.  I  have  been  criticised  because  once  or  twice  I  spoke  here 
in  this  House,  I  think,  and  elsewhere  about  the  Communist  Party  in  this 
connection.  What  I  said  was  based  on,  I  think,  correct  information,  as  to  the 
kind  of  propaganda  that  is  being  carried  on.  The  language  may  vary  here  and 
there  but  I  shall  quote  presently  a  sentence  or  two  of  a  well  known  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party  from  the  speech  made  at  a  public  meeting  made  at  Mau 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  on  the  6th  December,  not  long  ago,  two  weeks  ago.  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  it  but  I  am  merely  quoting  it  to  show  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  confuse  people  about  the  situation  on  our  borders  and  to  make 
them  think  that  all  is  well  there.  Well,  all  is  not  well  there.  This  is  what  he  said: 

“China  would  never  attack  India  as  no  socialist  country  can  ever  dream  of 

committing  any  aggression.”381 

Now,  this  argument  itself  indicates  the  state  of  mind  of  some  individuals  or 
groups,  that  is,  when  a  country  becomes  socialist,  it  becomes  automatically  so 
virtuous  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  commit  any  error.  That  is  a  dangerous 
approach  and  that  means  that  whatever  China  may  do,  they  would  think  it  is 
right  because  it  is  a  virtuous  country.  This  inevitably  follows  from  this  argument. 


381 .  The  Indian  Express  reported  on  7  December  1960  (p.  5,  cols  5-6)  a  speech  by  P  C.  Joshi, 
former  General  Secretary  and  a  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  of  the  CPI,  at  the 
open  session  of  the  second  annual  conference  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Communist  Party, 
at  Raipur,  that  “the  two  countries  would  not  mdulge  m  war  to  solve  their  disputes,  and 
India,  therefore,  need  have  no  fear  of  aggression  from  China.”  The  same  report  said  that 
the  office  of  the  UP  unit  of  the  Communist  Party  was  shifted  from  Lucknow  to  Maunath 
Bhanjan  the  previous  day 
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We  are  often  in  error.  This  is  not  helping  in  building  up  cohesion,  in  facing  the 
situation  with  courage  and  determination.  We  shall  require  plenty  of  courage 
and  plenty  of  determination  and  not  merely  a  resolution  or  a  speech  in  the  Rajya 
Sabha  or  the  Lok  Sabha  is  going  to  meet  the  situation  or  a  procession  in  the 
streets  but  it  does  require  clear  understanding  of  this  problem  and  I  want  to  say 
it  perfectly  frankly  to  this  House  that  I  do  not  propose  to  be  hustled  about  this 
matter.  It  is  too  serious  to  be  hustled  or  any  step  to  be  taken  lightly.  We  have 
just  got,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  report  of  the  official  meeting,  a  report  which 
runs  to  a  thousand  pages.  The  report  itself  with  its  appendices  runs  to  three 
thousand  pages,  the  detailed  report  of  the  meeting.  First  of  all,  we  have  to 
study  these  and  then  decide,  after  studying,  what  further  steps  we  should  take. 
We  shall  have  to  give  it  very  serious  thought.  Of  course,  as  this  is  a  joint 
report,  the  other  party  has  also  to  study  it  and  we  have  to  give  them  time  for 
that  and  see  what  happens.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  deal  with  but  broadly 
speaking,  I  can  tell  you  even  now,  that  the  report  is  really  two  reports,  our 
men’s  report  and  their  report,  rarely  anything  common  between  the  two, 
anything  practical.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting,  I  think,  because  it  brings 
these  problems  before  us  and  puts  them  in  relation  to  facts  which  are  very 
important.  It  is  no  good  our  just  claiming  something  without  putting  forward 
factual  basis  and  it  is  no  good  China  doing  it  either.  In  this  matter  of  our 
frontier,  we  must  view  it  in  its  historical  perspective  as  something,  some 
development,  which  is  very  serious,  with  a  long-range  point  of  view  and  build 
up  our  strength  and  cohesion,  to  face  any  difficulties  that  might  arise. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  time.  There  is  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  RN.  Sapru382  which  is  so  much  in  my  favour  that  I  have  to  accept  it. 


283.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Chanceries  in  India  and 
Abroad383 

M.P.  Bhargava:384  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  the  names  of  countries  with  which  diplomatic  relations  were  established 
in  the  year  1959  and  up  to  1st  November,  1960  and  the  number  of  Indian 
Chanceries  opened  during  the  same  period;  and 


382.  Congress,  from  UP. 

383.  Oral  answers,  22  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  vol.  XXXI,  cols  3058-3061 . 

384.  Congress,  from  UP. 
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(b)  whether  any  foreign  countries  have  opened  their  Chanceries  in  India 
during  the  same  period? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon)  :  (a)  During 
this  period  diplomatic  relations  were  established  with  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Liberia  and  Guinea;  Indian  Chanceries  were  opened  in  Rumania,  Congo 
and  Finland. 

(b)  Yes,  Sir.  Colombia  and  Cuba. 

M. R  Bhargava:  May  I  know  whether  during  the  same  period  we  have 
closed  any  of  our  Chanceries  in  any  country? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  do  not  think  so,  Sir. 

N. M.  Lingam:385  May  I  know  if  the  move  of  any  country  for  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  us  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government? 

Chairman:  Are  there  under  consideration  any  proposals  to  open  new 
Chanceries?  That  is  what  he  asks. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  always  under  consideration  and  there  is  always 
pressure  on  us  to  open  many  more  which  we  have  to  resist  normally  for  financial 
reasons,  sometimes  for  difficulty  of  the  staff. 

N.M.  Lingam:  May  I  know  if  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
requested  the  Government  for  establishing  diplomatic  relationship  and,  if 
so,  what  is  the  stage  at  which  the  matter  stands? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  So  far  as  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  are  concerned, 
we  have  treated  them  in  a  particular  way;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  are 
countries  in  theory  possibly  awaiting  unification,  we  have  not  recognised  either 
of  them  in  the  full  diplomatic  sense.  But  in  effect,  we  have  dealings  with  them; 
we  have  Consuls-General  in  both  and  they  function  as  our  representatives 
there. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:386  Since  the  two  German  States  have  come  to  stay — the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic — and  since 

385.  Congress,  from  Madras. 

386.  CPI,  from  West  Bengal. 
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the  Government  has  got  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Federal 
Republic — I  support  it — may  I  know  whether  the  question  of  having  proper 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  under  the 
very  sympathetic  and  active  consideration  of  the  Government?  I  know 
that  trade  relations  are  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  question  has  come  up  here  several  times,  Sir.  In  fact, 
as  the  House  very  well  knows,  one  of  the  major  problems  today  in  Europe — 
and  if  one  likes  in  the  world — is  the  German  problem  and  the  Berlin  problem 
and  in  the  present  circumstances,  we  do  not  wish  to  take  a  step  which  entangles 
us  in  these  controversies  and  arguments  about  the  German  question.  So  far  as 
East  Germany  is  concerned,  we  have  trade  dealings  with  them;  we  have  scientific 
dealings  with  them.  The  Prime  Minister  of  their  State  came  to  India  too.  We 
welcomed  him.  All  that  is  continuing.  But  we  have  felt  that  any  kind  of  pure 
recognition  of  that  type  at  this  stage  would  not  be  helpful. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  make  it  clear  that  what  I  say  will  be  reported  elsewhere 
also.  I  should  be  clear  because  West  Germany  is  very  much  interested  in 
distorting.  May  I  know  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  for  the  solution  of  the 
German  problem  and  for  strengthening  the  forces  of  peace  in  Germany  as 
a  whole,  it  is  essential  that  the  Government  of  India  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic — for  example,  I  was  there — 
should  extend  full  recognition  to  a  friendly  country  like  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  that  such  a  thing  would  not  in  any  way  come  in 
the  way  of  better  developments  in  that  region  but  on  the  contrary  would 
help  the  very  process  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself  advanced? 

Chairman:  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Your  opinion,  all  right. 

Chairman:  What  he  says  is,  he  wants  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  peace  and 
at  the  present  moment,  to  give  formal  recognition  may  not  be  helpful.  You 
argue  on  the  other  side  that  it  will  be  helpful  in  promoting  the  forces  of 
peace,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  interested. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  would  not  enter  into  a  debate  with  you  on  that  point;  it  is 
not  the  point  at  issue.  I  do  not  quarrel  over  that.  Has  the  Prime  Minister 
found  out  from  proper  sources  through  Germany — whether  East  or  West, 
whatever  is  there;  we  have  got  our  embassies — that  such  a  step  will  be 
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very  much  welcome  and  that  it  will  help  everything  that  he  has  advanced 
and  above  all  it  will  raise  the  prestige  of  our  country?  It  is  already  there. 

(No  reply.) 

Jaswant  Singh:387  Sir,  Israel  is  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years. 
Chairman:  We  are  not  concerned  about  it  now. 

Jaswant  Singh:  There  are  complications  regarding  Vietnam  and  East 
Germany.  May  I  know  what  is  the  hitch  in  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  you  were  pleased  to  say.  Sir,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bhupesh 
Gupta’s  question,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  a  matter  of  balancing  various 
factors.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  taking  the  step  that 
Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta  has  suggested.  There  are  also  arguments  against.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  high  principle  but  in  balancing  them  we  have  come  at  present  to 
certain  conclusions.  As  for  Israel,  the  position  is  somewhat  different,  because 
we  have  recognised  Israel  but  we  have  not  built  up  a  diplomatic  mission  there 
nor  had  an  Israeli  mission  here.  That  obviously,  as  the  hon.  Member  knows 
also,  is  very  much  entangled  in  important  and  rather  dangerous  international 
issues. 


387.  Independent,  from  Rajasthan. 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS 


284.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Illness1 


December  1,  1960 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  November  a  few  days  ago.  I  see  that  you  have 
been  consulting  a  number  of  surgeons  and  physicians.  Some  of  these  top 
doctors  appear  to  have  advised  you  that  no  operation  should  be  undertaken.  It 
is  difficult,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  anything  about  this  matter.  But,  if  this  is 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  top  doctors,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
should  accept  it.  The  operation  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one,  and  it  may  not  be 
right  for  you  to  undertake  this  operation  when  eminent  surgeons  are  against  it. 
Anyhow,  if  an  operation  does  not  take  place  now,  it  may  take  place  later,  if 
necessity  arises.  No  harm  can  come  from  that.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  an 
operation  which  is  not  called  for. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


285.  To  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya: 

Foreword  to  a  Book2 

December  1,  1960 

Dear  Harin, 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  26.  I  received  your  previous  letter  also  asking 
me  to  send  you  a  foreword.3  I  did  not  reply  to  you  immediately  because  you 
put  me  in  a  difficulty.  I  do  not  write  forewords  except  to  Governmental 
Publications  and  the  like.  More  particularly  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  write 
forewords  to  books  of  poems.4  Please  therefore  excuse  me. 


[Yours  sincerely] 
J.  Nehru 

1 .  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam;  address:  9,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W.8. 

2 .  Letter  to  former  Independen  t  MP  of  the  Lok  Sabha  from  Vy  ayawada;  address  :  3  Krishna 
Iyer  Street,  Nungambakkam,  Madras  6.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/60-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  79  A. 

3.  See  Appendix  3. 

4.  Harmdranath  Chattopadhyaya,  Masks  and  Farewells  (Bombay:  Asia  Publishing  House, 
1961). 
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286.  To  D.G.  Tendulkar:  On  the  Mahatma5 


1st  December,  1960 

My  dear  Tendulkar, 

Your  letter  of  November  30. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  whether  you  correct  the  error  in  my  letter 
dated  September  13,  1933,  to  Gandhiji.6  Normally  it  is  better  to  give  phrases  in 
the  letter  as  it  is  with  a  note  pointing  out  the  error. 

I  have  received  the  revised  edition  of  Mahatma  Volume  I.  The  get-up  is 
attractive. 

As  for  the  books  you  have  sent  me,  I  have  partly  looked  through  both  the 
books.  I  shall  try  to  find  out  OkakuraV  book  and  return  it  to  you.  Please  do 
not  send  me  books  because  they  tend  to  get  mixed  up  with  all  manner  of 
papers  and  other  books.  Of  course,  exceptions  may  be  made  and  I  shall  try  to 
look  after  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


287.  To  Krishna  Hutheesing:  Tickets  for  Republic  Day9 


December  1,  1960 


[Dear  Betty,] 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  November  some  days  ago.  I  have  been  so 
terribly  busy  that  large  numbers  of  letters  have  piled  up  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  deal  with  them.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  likely  to  happen,  so  far  as  guests 
etc.  are  concerned,  during  Republic  Week  here.  There  is  a  big  rush,  and  for 
some  time  past  a  discussion  is  taking  place  whether  priced  tickets  should  not 
be  issued  for  Republic  Day.  Anyhow,  you  can  stay  with  Raja11  and  Harsha11 


5.  Letter  to  the  biographer  of  Mohatma  Gandhi;  address:  ‘Ekanta’,  Rocky  Hill,  Narayan 
Dabholkar  Road,  Bombay-6.  NMML,  D.G.  Tendulkar  Papers. 

6.  See  SWJN/FS/5/pp.  526-530;  Also  see,  D.G.  Tendulkar,  Mahatma:  Life  of  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi ,  Volume  3  (Delhi:  Government  of  India,  Publications  Division,  1 95 1 ), 

p.  216. 

7.  Published  m  October  1960. 

8.  Nehru  probably  is  referring  to  Okakura  Kakuso,  the  Japanese  art  historian. 

9.  Letter  to  the  youngest  sister;  address:  20,  Carmichael  Road,  Bombay  26. 

10.  G.P.  Hutheesmg. 

1 1 .  Son  of  Krishna  and  G.P.  Hutheesmg. 
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with  us,  and  we  shall  try  to  get  tickets  for  the  parade  and  folk  dances.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  folk  dances  as  we  can  buy  tickets.  About  the  others,  the 
only  possible  difficulty  might  be  the  type  of  tickets  that  we  can  get. 

We  shall  also  try  to  get  tickets  for  the  American  lady  you  mention,  if  she 
comes. 

Indira  is  likely  to  return  from  Paris  about  the  16th  of  this  month.12 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


288.  To  Tara  Chand:  Foreword  to  a  Book13 


New  Delhi, 
2nd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Tara  Chand, 

I  have  got  two  letters  from  you.  One  is  about  my  writing  a  foreword  for  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Freedom  Movement. 14 1  am  afraid  I  just  cannot 
find  the  time  during  this  month  or  the  next  month  for  this.  I  can't  keep  pace 
with  the  work  I  have  and  it  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  try  to  add  to  it. 

As  for  the  detailed  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  conference  of  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  miters,  there  is  no  particular  point  in  my  examining  them.  When  the 
first  figure  was  communicated  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me  very  much  on  the  high 
side. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


12.  She  returned  on  1 8  December  1 960. 

13.  Letter  to  Nominated  Rajya  Sabha  MP;  address:  8,  Tughlak  Road,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File 
No.  40  (19)/56-63-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

14.  Published  by  the  Publications  Division,  Government  of  India,  1961. 
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289.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Books  on  Buddha  for  Japanese 
Royal  Couple15 


3rd  December,  1960 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

As  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess16  were  leaving  today,  she  asked  me  a  number 
of  questions  about  Buddha  etc.  I  suggested  to  her  to  read  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
Light  of  Asia.  I  had  no  time  to  get  it  for  them  as  we  were  going  to  the  airport. 

I  have  now  got  these  two  small  books  by  Edwin  Arnold,  The  Light  of  Asia 
and  The  Song  Celestial.  I  am  having  them  sent  to  you  immediately  by  post 
hoping  that  they  will  reach  you  in  time.17  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  hand 
them  over  to  the  Princess  with  my  compliments  and  good  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


290.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Pasternak’s  Friend  et  al18 


5th  December,  1960 


[Nan  dear,] 

I  have  just  received  three  letters  from  you.  One  deals  with  the  Russian  woman19 
who  is  said  to  be  a  great  friend  of  Pasternak.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  anything 
in  this  matter.  But  I  have  forwarded  your  papers  to  K.PS.  Menon.20Second, 
the  portrait  which  Joseph  Wallace  King21  has  painted  for  you  had  better  be  kept 
with  you  in  India  House  for  the  present.  When  you  come  here  next  month,  you 
can  bring  it  with  you.  Meanwhile  send  me  a  picture  of  it.  Third,  I  think  you 
might  inform  Fenner  Brockway  that  much  as  we  admire  Tilak  and  consider 
him  our  great  hero  of  Indian  independence,  I  do  not  wish  to  get  entangled  in 
any  matter  which  has  become  rather  controversial  in  England.  Also  my  next 


15.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar,  Patna. 

16.  Akihito  and  Michiko  of  Japan  arrived  in  Delhi  on  29  November  1 960. 

17.  The  Japanese  royal  couple  reached  Patna  on  5  December  1 960. 

1 8.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK,  also  copied  to  SG  and  FS. 

19.  See  Appendix  18. 

20.  The  Ambassador  to  the  USSR. 

2 1 .  The  North  Carolina  based  artist  who  used  to  paint  under  the  name  of  “Vinciata”. 
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visit  to  England  is  going  to  be  very  brief  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers.22 


[Love, 

Jawahar] 


291.  To  Indira  Gandhi:  General  Matters23 


December  5,  1960 

[Indu  darling,] 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  November  and  another  brief  one  also.24 
I  find  from  the  newspapers  that  you  have  been  in  Bonn  and  other  places  in 
Germany.  I  suppose  this  letter  will  reach  you  just  after  your  return  from  Germany. 
Here,  we  have  our  usual  crop  of  troubles.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  they 
pile  up,  one  after  the  other.  There  is  the  U.P.  Sampumanand  has  ultimately 
resigned.  He  had  himself  stated  that  he  would  resign  if  Gupta  was  elected 
President  of  the  PCC.25  But,  subsequently,  he  was  wobbling  and  wanted  to 
change  his  mind.  I  felt  that  would  not  be  proper  and,  because  of  some  pressure 
from  some  of  us  here,  he  resigned.  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  angry  with  me  as 
also  with  Pantji  and  partly  Lai  Bahadur.26 

Although  he  resigned,  things  did  not  work  out  as  we  had  intended,  and  the 
Party  groupings  continue.  Gupta  is  likely  to  be  sworn  in  as  Chief  Minister  day 
after  tomorrow.  On  the  whole  he  has  behaved  well  during  these  days.  He  is,  of 
course,  in  a  difficult  position  because  in  the  U.P.  Assembly,  there  is  a  very 
strong  group  against  him.  All  we  can  hope  for  is  things  will  take  a  new  turn. 
Then,  we  have  the  Punjab  with  its  continuing  Akali  agitation.27  This  particular 
agitation  is  fading  out.  Because  of  that,  now  there  is  talk  of  a  hunger  strike  by 
a  noted  Sikh  leader,  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  who  is  generally  respected  and  has  not 
taken  part  in  politics.  This  will  be  a  troublesome  affair. 


22 .  8-17  March  1961,  London. 

23.  Letter;  address:  c/o  Embassy  of  India,  15,  Rue  Alfred  Dehodencq,  Pans. 

24 .  See  Appendix  8 . 

25.  On  26  November  1 960  on  Nehru’s  advice. 

26.  See  item  82. 

27.  See  items  5  and  59-76. 
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The  Assam  Hill  people  are  clamouring  for  a  separate  State  because  they  are 
fed  up  with  Assam.  I  saw  a  deputation  of  them  and  told  them  that  a  separate 
State  will  be  very  harmful  to  them  politically  and  economically.  And  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  will  fall  out  among  themselves.  But,  short  of  that,  I  went  very 
far  in  giving  them  all  kinds  of  autonomy  and  making  them  completely  responsible 
for  their  development,  language,  etc.  They  are  not  satisfied,  though  I  still  have 
some  hope  that  we  might  ultimately  get  their  agreement.  They  take  up  such 
extreme  attitudes  in  public  that  later  they  find  it  difficult  to  withdraw  from 
them. 

The  Bengali  refugees  from  Assam  are  mostly  still  there,  though  matters 
have  cooled  down  for  the  present.  In  Bengal,  a  mighty  agitation  is  being  built 
up  about  the  transfer  of  half  of  Berubari  Union  to  Pakistan  which  we  agreed  to 
two  years  ago. 

These  are  some  of  the  odd  difficulties  we  face.  There  are,  of  course, 
others.  I  went  yesterday  to  Rajpura28  where  Amtus  Salam  is  functioning.  I  was 
much  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  how  this  place  has  developed  as  a  rural 
industry  centre.  Of  course,  the  Central  Government  and  the  Punjab  Government 
have  helped  them. 

The  Akalis  had  made  a  deadset  at  this  visit  of  mine  to  Rajpura.  But  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  they  failed  completely.  I  must  say  Partap  Singh  Kairon  has 
shown  great  courage  and  ability  in  dealing  with  this  agitation. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Japan  have  been  here.29  Everyone  was 
charmed  by  the  Princess  who  is  both  rather  lovely  and  very  bright. 

You  will  be  here  I  suppose  in  another  eleven  days’  time.  It  will  be  good  to 
have  you  here  after  this  rather  long  interval. 

[Love, 

Papu] 


28.  See  item  59. 

29.  See  item  289. 
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292.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit30 


December  7,  1960 

[Nan  dear,] 

I  have  just  received  your  two  letters  dated  December  5th. 

About  the  launching  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Vikrant.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
about  your  fixing  the  6th  of  March  for  this  purpose. 

As  for  the  invitations  you  have  passed  on  to  me,  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  fix 
any  engagement  at  this  time.  In  all  probability,  of  course,  I  shall  go  to  the  Prime 
Ministers’  Conference  in  London.  But  I  shall  hurry  back  as  soon  as  I  can.  But 
I  like  the  idea  of  going  for  a  day  to  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  try  my  best  to  do  so. 

As  for  William  Clark’s31  invitation  I  am  inclined  to  accept  it  provisionally. 

As  for  Cambridge  and  the  Smuts  Memorial  Lecture,  I  really  do  not 
understand  how  they  can  expect  me  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  does  not 
interest  me  much  at  the  present  moment.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  embarrassing 
subject  because  I  have  no  idea  whether  we  shall  even  continue  in  the 
Commonwealth  after  South  Africa  becomes  a  Republic.  I  know  that  the  U.K. 
Government  is  doing  its  best  gradually  to  get  the  Commonwealth  countries  to 
agree  to  accept  South  Africa  even  if  it  continues  apartheid  etc.  I  think  their 
minds  should  be  disabused.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  this  is  not  an 
obvious  thing  at  all  and  there  is  very  strong  feeling  over  the  matter  here.  There 
are  some  things  which  even  I  cannot  do  because  of  this  strong  feeling. 

All  this  business  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  appears 
to  me  at  present  to  be  distant  and  very  airy.  It  is  not  distant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  time  so  much,  but  events  are  moving  so  rapidly  in  the  Congo  that  the 
next  three  months  might  well  see  a  big  burst  up.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
realisation  in  England  about  the  anger  that  is  spreading  not  only  in  India,  but  in 
many  countries  over  the  handling  of  the  Congo  issue  by  the  United  States,  U.K. 
and  France.  These  countries  and,  of  course,  Belgium,  have  behaved  in  a 
scandalous  manner  which  has  no  justification  in  principle,  in  constitutional 
theory,  or  even  in  any  practical  results.  It  is  largely  due  to  their  attitudes  and 
policies  that  the  situation  has  deteriorated  very  rapidly.  They  have  come  in  the 
way  of  the  Congo  Parliament  meeting;  they  have  deliberately  ignored  and  tried 
to  bypass  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  report  and,  in  spite  of  this,  patted  Belgium  on  the 
back;  they  have  said  not  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  brutalities  and  barbarities 
committed  by  Mobutu’s  forces;  they  have  practically  come  in  the  way  of  the 


30.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

31.  The  economist  and  first  director  of  the  Overseas  Development  Institute  m  London. 
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U.N.  itself  doing  anything  worthwhile.  Indeed,  the  United  Nations  setup  in 
Congo,  with  all  its  multi-national  forces,  presents  a  pitiful  spectacle.  They  look 
on  helplessly  while  people  are  beaten  in  a  brutal  manner. 

Nasser  is  very  angry.  So,  no  doubt,  are  the  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  expect  them  to  take  some  strong  step  soon.  Marshal  Tito  has  withdrawn 
Yugoslavia  completely  from  the  Congo.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  gallant  soldier 
Mobuto  might  order  India  out.  Are  all  of  us  to  go  on  submitting  to  these 
humiliations?  Not  for  long,  surely,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.K.  realise  this  fully.  We  are  making  it  clear  to  their  Ambassadors 
here. 


[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


293.  To  Mulk  Raj  Anand:  On  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lovet32 


December  9,  1960 


My  dear  Mulk  Raj, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  December  with  its  enclosures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  reference  was  made  to  me  about  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover ,33  Without  going 
into  literary  merits  or  the  wider  question  of  freedom  of  publication,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  this  book  widely  circulated  or 
published  in  India.34  The  book  may  be  quite  suitable  in  England,  but  may  not  be 
suitable  in  India.  Because  of  this,  I  did  not  interfere  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  interfere  now.35 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

32.  Letter;  address:  Jassim  House,  25  Cuffe  Parade,  Colaba,  Bombay-5.  PMS,  File  No.  40 
(214)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

33.  A  novel  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  first  published  in  1928. 

34.  The  Times  of  India  in  its  editorial  dated  5  December  1960  said:  “No  one  can  possibly 
deny  that  the  executive  has  every  right  to  decide,  as  the  Government  of  India  has  done, 
that  the  unexpurgated  edition  of  Lady  Chatterley  s  Lover  should  remam  on  the  prohibited 
list  irrespective  of  court  verdicts  elsewhere.”  See  also  SWJN/SS/59/item  131  and 
Appendix  25. 

35  .  B.N.  Datar,  the  Munster  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  on  30  November  1 960  stated  that  the 
novel  attracted  the  provisions  of  the  Section  1 8  (c)  of  the  Sea  Customs  Act,  prohibiting 
the  bringing  into  the  country  of  any  ‘obscene’  book.  See  The  Times  of  India,  1  December 
1960. 
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[THEY  LOVE  LADY  CHATTERLEY’S  LOVER \ 

You  Said  it 

By  LAXMAN 


Return  the  copies  of  “Lady  Chatterley’'  to  the  respective  passengers  and  get 

going  with  clearing  the  baggage  please! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  7  November  1960) 


294.  To  Indira  Gandhi36 


December  9,  1960 


[Indu  darling,] 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  December  1  and  4. 3  We  have  also 
been  reading  about  your  visit  to  West  Germany,  Bonn  and  Berlin.  Evidently  you 
had  good  receptions  wherever  you  went  and  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your 
visit. 


36.  Letter. 

37.  See  Appendices  17  (a)  and  17  (b). 
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On  the  17th  December,  that  is,  a  day  before  you  arrive  here,  Anita  Bose,  the 
daughter  of  Subhas  Bose,  is  coming  to  Delhi38  and  will  be  staying  with  me.  She 
will  be  reaching  Calcutta  day  after  tomorrow,  and  after  spending  a  few  days 
there,  will  come  here,  I  do  not  know  how  long  she  will  stay  here,  but  she 
knows  that  I  am  leaving  on  the  22nd.  So,  I  suppose  she  will  be  here  for  four  or 
five  days  at  the  most. 

Later  in  the  month,  probably  on  the  30th,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon, 
Mrs.  Bandaranaike,39  is  coming  with  her  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  She  is 
really  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  various  Buddhist  places  in  India.  That  part  of  her 
visit  is  more  or  less  private.  But  she  wants  the  Delhi  visit  to  be  treated  as  a 
State  visit.  I  have  invited  her  to  stay  in  our  house.  Some  members  of  her  party 
will  be  staying  in  a  hotel,  but  she  and  her  children  will,  of  course,  be  together 
here.  I  suppose  there  will  have  to  be  some  public  functions  for  her — a  banquet, 
etc. 

I  was  much  interested  to  read  in  your  letter  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
David  Eccles  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  UNESCO,  in  which  he  criticised 
Bijju  and  our  planning.  The  UK  Government  is  not  over-flowing  with  affection 
for  us  at  the  present  moment.  They  dislike  our  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Congo 
as  well  as  generally  about  colonialism.  Then  there  is,  of  course.  South  Africa 
hanging  in  the  air.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  suppose  the  Queen  will  get  a  good 
welcome  here  from  the  public. 


[Love, 

Papu] 


295.  To  Indira  Gandhi40 


December  10,  1960 

[Indu  darling,] 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  to  you.  Previously  I  had  sent  you  my  programme  for  going 
to  Santiniketan  and  roundabout  and  then  to  Allahabad.  Even  while  I  wrote  all 
this,  there  was  a  lingering  doubt  in  my  mind  about  this  programme.  Our 
Parliament  will  not  end  till  the  23rd  December  and  probably  the  24th.  I  was  not 
quite  sure  if  I  would  be  able  to  get  away  during  the  last  two  days. 

The  last  days  of  Parliament  are  always  rather  busy  and  anything  might 
happen.  But  this  time,  there  is  the  Constitution  Amendment  Bill  relating  to  some 

38.  See  item  88. 

39.  See  item  239. 

40.  Letter. 
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exchange  of  territories  with  Pakistan  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  arrived 
at  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
their  decision  as  to  the  method  of  implementing  it.  This  took  a  full  year.  There 
has  been  a  big  agitation  in  Bengal  especially  over  this  matter.  We  tried  informally 
to  make  some  change  in  the  agreement,  again  by  agreement  with  Pakistan.  But 
President  Ayub  Khan  was  not  only  rigid  about  it,  but  objectionably  so.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  go  back  on  our  formal  agreement.  And  so,  we  are  proceeding  with 
the  Bill  in  Parliament  before  this  session  ends.  I  have,  therefore,  been  compelled 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Santiniketan.41  I  am  still  thinking,  however,  of 
going  to  Allahabad  on  the  26th  of  December  for  two  or  three  days.42 

[Your  loving, 
Papu] 


296.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit43 


Dec  10.  1960 

Nan  darling, 

I  received  your  telegram  two  days  ago.  This  is  the  one  in  which  you  suggested 
that  you  give  part  of  your  lecture  fees  to  Government.  I  was  not  clear  in  my 
mind  about  this  matter  and  so  I  consulted  Pantji  and  Morarji  about  it.  They  felt 
that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  do  so.  According  to  Govt 
rules  I  believe  that  you  would  be  supposed  to  give  one  third  of  your  earnings. 
This  would  be  after  payment  of  income  tax. 

I  think  this  is  good  advice  and  I  suggest  you  follow  it. 

I  am  tied  up  now  with  the  Berubari  matter — the  exchange  of  some  territories 
with  Pakistan — about  which  there  is  a  great  agitation  in  Bengal.  Bidhan  appears 
to  have  lost  grip.  We  are  introducing  a  bill  in  Parliament  soon  and  we  hope  to 
pass  it  in  the  session.  This  means  that  I  must  remain  in  Delhi  till  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  have  given  up  my  proposed  visit  to  Santiniketan  for  the  convocation 
of  Visva-Bharati.  I  still  hope  to  go  to  Allahabad  for  a  couple  of  days  on  Dec 
26th. 


4 1 .  See  items  1 58  and  1 59. 

42.  See  items  1-4. 

43.  Letter  to  his  sister  and  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  61. 
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Evelyn  Emmet44  sent  me  a  lovely  book — Born  Free4:) —  which  you  must 
have  seen.  I  have  not  yet  thanked  her  for  it  as  I  decided  to  do  so  after  I  had 
read  it.  But  I  hope  to  do  so  soon. 


Love, 

Jawahar 


297.  To  J.D.  Bernal:  World  Peace  Council46 


December  10,  1960 

Dear  Professor  Bernal, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  December,  1960,  in  which  you 
asked  me  if  we  would  agree  to  a  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Peace  in 
New  Delhi.47 

So  far  as  our  Government  is  concerned,  we  shall  have  no  objection  to  the 
holding  of  this  meeting  in  New  Delhi.  But  you  will,  of  course,  appreciate  that 
Government  will  not  be  associated  with  it  in  any  way.  As  regards  the  date  of 
the  meeting,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  held  in  the  month  of  January 
or  February,  which  are  very  full  months  for  us.  It  may  be  held  on  any  later 
date. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  when  you  come  to  New  Delhi  if  I  am  here 
then.  There  is  a  possibility  of  my  going  to  London  the  first  week  of  March  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


44.  See  item  311. 

45.  Joy  Adamson,  Bom  Free:  A  Lioness  of  Two  Worlds  (London  :  Collins  and  Harvill  Press, 
1960). 

46.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Committee,  World  Council  of  Peace,  94, 
Charlotte  Street,  London.  NMML,  Pundit  Sunder  Lai  Papers,  File  No.  39.  Also  available 
m  the  JN  Collection. 

47.  24-28  March  1961. 
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298.  To  Michael  Johnson:  Henry  Street  Boys  Club48 

December  12,  1960 

My  dear  Michael  Johnson, 

Your  letter  of  November  28,  1960  has  reached  me  and  I  have  read  it  with 
pleasure.  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  Henry  Street  Boys  Club49  of  which  you  and 
some  other  boys  are  members.  I  am  interested  also  to  learn  that  you  have  an 
Indian  with  you  and  that  you  like  him. 

It  is  true  that  children  all  over  India,  and  sometimes  grown-ups  too,  call 
me  Chacha.  “Chacha”  means  uncle. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  money  you  collected  for  UNICEF  and  the 
cheque  for  25  dollars  which  you  gave  for  this  good  work. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coming  Christmas,  I  send  you  and  the  other  boys 
my  love  and  good  wishes. 


[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


299.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit50 


December  15,  1960 

[Nan  dear,] 

I  have  received  a  photograph  of  your  painting.  It  is  good  in  an  orthodox  way, 
but  your  face  is  rather  drawn  and  thin.  I  do  not  know  what  the  size  of  it  is.  It 
is  a  kind  of  a  painting  which  should  be  placed,  I  think,  in  India  House. 

What  has  happened  to  Holliday’s51  painting  of  you?  I  think  I  liked  that 
better. 

The  world  is  getting  more  and  more  complicated.  Apart  from  our  normal 
worries  about  the  Congo  and  Algeria,  which  are  bad  enough,  this  morning  we 
heard  about  the  palace  revolution  in  Ethiopia"2  and,  later  in  the  day,  came  news 
of  the  King  of  Nepal  having  dismissed  his  Ministry  and  Parliament  and  put  the 
Ministers  in  prison  or  detention.53  In  Laos,  civil  war  is  raging.  Last  night,  I  sent 


48.  Letter;  address:  Henry  Street  Settlement,  265  Henry  Street,  New  York-2. 

49.  Founded  by  Winston  Lillian  Wald  m  New  York  m  1 893. 

50.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

5 1 .  Judy  Holliday,  American  pamter,  novelist  and  musician. 

52.  See  item  6,  fn  59. 

53.  See  items  232-236. 
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you  a  message  about  Laos  to  be  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Secretary’  of  the 

U.K.54 

Admiral  Katari55  saw  me  yesterday  about  the  launching  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Vikrant.  He  made  a  proposal  which  seemed  to  me  feasible.  The  Navy  people 
are  very  keen  to  have  you  at  the  formal  ceremony.  At  the  same  time,  all  their 
arrangements,  which  are  rather  complicated,  had  been  made  for  a  much  earlier 
date."6  Even  France  comes  into  the  picture  in  regard  to  these  arrangements. 
So,  the  idea  is  that  some  kind  of  a  private  and  informal  launching  might  take 
place  without  fuss  on  the  fixed  date,  but  a  real  ceremony  should  be  held  after 
your  return  to  England  in  early  March.  I  suppose  this  will  suit  you. 

Arjun  and  Ranjif 8  came  from  Dehra  Dun  yesterday.  Rajiv59  and  Sanjay60 
are  still  there. 


[Love, 

Jawahar] 


300.  To  Malcolm  John  MacDonald:  On  Birds  in  my  Indian 
Garden 61 


December  15,  1960 

My  dear  MacDonald, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  your  new  book  Birds  in  my  Indian  Garden  62 
Thank  you  for  it.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  photographs.  They  are  delightful. 
Altogether  the  book  is  very  welcome  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  sending  it  to 
us. 

Indira  is  still  in  Paris  attending  the  UNESCO  meeting.  She  is  expected  back 
here  on  the  18th  December,  and  I  shall  pass  on  your  book  to  her. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


54 .  Alec  F redenck  Douglas-Home . 

5 5 .  Ram  Dass  Katan. 

56.  It  was  acquired  from  Great  Britain  m  March,  1961. 

57.  Son  of  Chandralekha  and  Ashok  Mehta. 

58.  Son  of  Nayantara  and  Gautam  Sahgal. 

59.  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

60.  Sanjay  Gandhi. 

6 1 .  Letter  to  the  former  British  High  Commissioner  to  India. 

62.  And  illustrated  by  Christina  Loke.  Published  by  Cape  London  m  1960. 
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301.  To  Walter  Nash:  Nehru’s  Visit  to  New  Zealand63 

December  16,  1960 

My  dear  Mr.  Nash, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  12th  December.  It  made  somewhat  sad  reading 
because  you  are  leaving  your  high  post.  But  that,  of  course,  need  not  put  an 
end  to  our  contacts,  even  though  they  might  be  less  frequent. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  to  discuss  problems  with  you.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  opportunities  to  have  such  meetings  from  time  to  time.  I 
shall  remember  your  invitation  to  me  to  visit  New  Zealand.  But  I  confess  I  do 
not  quite  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

With  cordial  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


302.  To  D.R.  Thapar:  On  Icons  in  Bronze 64 


December  19,  1960 

My  dear  Thapar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  December  and  the  book  Icons  in  Bronze6' 
that  you  have  sent  me.  The  book  appears  to  be  an  attractive  one  and  obviously 
shows  your  intimate  knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  is  presumably  meant  for 
specialists  in  this  field,  but  it  should  interest  many  others  also. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  your  career  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
you  find  time  to  devote  yourself  to  this  fascinating  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


63.  Letter  to  the  Prune  Minister  of  New  Zealand  till  12  December  1 960. 

64.  Letter  to  the  founder-editor  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  journal;  address:  21  Kautilya 
Marg,  Chanakyapun,  New  Delhi. 

65 .  Published  by  Asia  Publishing  House,  Bombay. 
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303.  To  Tara  Chand:  Indo-Pakistan  Cultural  Conference66 

December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Tara  Chand, 

Your  letter  of  22nd  December.  I  received  your  previous  note  also.  I  am  really 
very  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  you  all  this  time.  I  have  seldom  been 
so  heavily  occupied  as  in  recent  weeks.  As  soon  as  Parliament  is  over,  I  am 
going  to  Allahabad.67 1  return  for  less  than  three  days  which  would  be  completely 
taken  up  by  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.68  And  then  I  go  to  the 
Congress  Session  at  Bhavnagar  for  about  eight  days.69  I  cannot,  therefore, 
meet  you  before  I  return  from  Bhavnagar. 

As  for  my  inaugurating  the  Indo-Pakistan  Cultural  Conference,70  at  present 
I  am  rather  disinclined  to  do  so.  Anyway,  in  March  I  shall  be  going  to  England 
for  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference.71 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


304.  To  Maurice  Parmelee:  On  The  History  of  Modern 
Culture72 


December  23,  1960 

Dear  Professor  Parmelee, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  17th  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  book,  The  History  of  Modem  Culture ,73 

The  world  appears  to  be  in  a  pretty  bad  way  and  yet,  at  the  back  of  my 
mind,  there  is  a  hope  that  it  will  pass  through  these  crises  and  introduce  better 
times. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


66.  Letter  to  a  Nominated  Rajya  Sabha  MP. 

67.  See  item  81. 

68.  See  items  1-4  and  80. 

69.  See  SWJN/SS/66/items  15-19. 

70.  In  April  1961. 

71.  See  item  305. 

72.  Letter;  address:  1402  Georgia  Ave,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  USA. 

73.  Published  m  1960. 
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305.  To  M.C.  Patel:  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’ 
Conference74 


December  25,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Patel, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  December. 75  It  is  true  that  I  am  going  to  London 
for  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers'  Conference  which  begins  on  March 
8th.  This  was  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  me  to  leave  India  as  we  are  considering 
our  budget  then,  but,  after  much  thought,  I  decided  to  attend  this  meeting  in 
London.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would  be  able  to  stay  only  for  a  few  days  and 
would  come  back  as  early  as  I  possibly  could.  Thus,  my  visit  will  be  a  short 
one  and  probably  taken  up  completely  with  this  Conference.  I  am,  therefore, 
avoiding  engagements. 

Because  of  this,  I  cannot  promise  you  that  I  can  visit  Oxford.  I  am  attracted 
to  Oxford.  And  yet,  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  go  about  delivering  speeches. 
Will  you  please  thank  your  President76  for  his  kind  invitation  to  me? 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

306.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit77 


December  25,  1960 

[Nan  dear] 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  M.C.  Patel  who  of  the  Oxford  Union  and  my 
reply  to  him.  Every  time  I  go  to  England,  they  invite  me,  and  I  feel  rather  guilty 
at  having  to  refuse  them.  If  possible,  I  should  have  liked  to  go  there.  But  I  do 
not  see  much  of  a  possibility.  As  you  know,  I  have  agreed  to  find  a  day  for 
Edinburgh  for  very  special  reasons.  I  have  refused  some  engagements  in  other 
places.  It  is  true  that  Oxford  is  rather  a  special  place.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 

I  am  going  to  Allahabad  tomorrow  morning  for  three  days.  On  my  return, 
we  shall  have  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  here.  On  the  1st  January,  I  am  going  to 
Bombay  and  from  there  to  Bhavnagar  for  the  Congress,  returning  to  Delhi  on 

74 .  Letter  to  M.  C .  Patel  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  Oxford.  Also  copied  to  Vij  aya  Lakshmi 
Pandit. 

75.  M.C.  Patel  invited  Nehru  to  address  the  Oxford  Umon  Society. 

76.  Phillip  Whitehead. 

77.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 
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the  morning  of  the  9th  January.  On  the  11th,  the  King  of  Morocco  is  coming 
here. 

I  suppose  you  will  be  coming  to  Delhi  round  about  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  date  yet. 

Tara78  and  the  children  are  here.  Gautam  9  came  today.  Rita80  has,  also 
written  to  me  that  she  will  be  coming.  She  will,  of  course,  be  very  welcome. 

Among  the  many  things  that  are  troubling  us,  is  the  fast  undertaken  by  the 
Akali  leader,  Sant  Fateh  Singh.  Nobody  wants  him  to  die  through  fasting.  But 
he  is  sitting  or  lying  in  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar  where  we  do  not  send 
our  police  or  anybody. 


[Love, 

Jawahar] 


307.  To  D.N.  Shastri:  On  Glimpses  of  World  History 81 

Anand  Bhavan,  Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

Dear  Dr.  Shastri, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  December  here  in  Allahabad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  remembered  your  request. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  printed  copy  of  the  chronology  I  had  prepared 
for  my  Glimpses  of  World  History.  But  I  have  discovered  the  manuscript  copy. 
I  am  sending  this  to  you. 

You  will  appreciate  that  this  tabular  form  of  chronology  was  prepared  in 
prison  with  very  limited  material  with  me.  It  should  be  checked  and  improved. 
It  ends  in  the  early  thirties.  That  was  the  time  when  I  finished  writing  that 
book.  It  should  be  made  up-to-date. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  chronology  back.  But  you  can  keep  it  for  some 
time.  There  is  no  immediate  hurry  for  me  to  get  it  back. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


7 8 .  Nayantara  Sahgal . 

7 9 .  Gautam  Sahgal . 

80.  RitaDar. 

81.  Letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Indology,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  J.N. 
Supplementary  Papers,  Box  No.  106.  Also  available  m  the  .IN  Collection. 
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308.  To  Anna  Ornsholt:  Personal  News82 


Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

My  dear  Anna, 

Your  letter  of  the  23rd  December  has  reached  me  here  in  Allahabad.  Indu  and 
I  and  the  children  came  here  yesterday  for  three  days.  My  last  visit  to  Allahabad 
was  just  a  year  ago. 

Indu  came  back  from  her  foreign  tour  on  the  18th  of  this  month.  She 
looked  well,  though  a  little  thin. 

I  am  afraid  my  Christmas  Day  was  not  much  of  a  holiday,  nor  the  days 
afterwards.  I  have  been  kept  busy  all  the  time.  Here  in  Allahabad,  of  course,  it 
is  one  long  succession  of  engagements  and  visitors. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  good  weather  and  Dr.  Narasimhan83  continues 
his  good  work. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  1961, 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


309.  To  Bhikku  Chaman  Lai:  Work  in  Mexico84 


Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad, 
December  27,  1960 

My  dear  Chaman  Lai, 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  December  has  just  reached  me.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the 
help  you  are  getting  from  the  Mexican  Government  in  your  work. 

You  suggest  that  a  cable  be  sent  to  you.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  cable  is 
necessary.  You  can  come  back  when  you  have  finished  your  work  in  Mexico. 
It  would  not  be  good  to  leave  it  unfinished.  When  you  come  here,  you  can 


82.  Letter  to  the  Danish  governess  of  the  daughters  of  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit;  address: 
Fairview,  Green  Way,  Kotagin,  Nilgins. 

83 .  Secretary,  The  Nilgins  Adivasi  Welfare  Association,  Kotagin,  Nilgins 

84.  Letter  to  Bhikku  Chaman  Lai,  the  journalist  and  Buddhist  monk;  address  :  c/o  Embassay 
of  India,  Mexico  City. 
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again  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi  whom  you  have 
already  seen.  He  will  no  doubt  help  you. 

January  is  a  very  heavy  month  for  Delhi  especially  because  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  visit  here  and  the  Republic  Week  celebrations.  I  do  not  think  the 
Chief  Commissioner  will  be  able  to  give  you  much  time  during  that  month.  But 
later  he  will  certainly  give  it  as  he  is  himself  interested  in  what  you  propose  to 
do. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


310.  To  B.H.  Zaidi:  On  Begum  Qudsia  Zaidi’s  Death85 

Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad, 
December  28,  1960 

My  dear  Zaidi, 

I  have  learnt  with  a  sense  of  great  shock  and  grief  of  Qudsia’s86  death.  I  saw 
her  a  few  days  ago  and  she  was  full  of  life  and  energy  and  her  mind  was  full  of 
her  various  activities.  For  such  a  person  to  be  taken  away  so  suddenly  shakes 
one  up.  If  that  is  the  reaction  on  me,  I  can  well  understand  what  a  terrible 
shock  it  must  be  to  you.  All  I  can  do  is  to  send  you  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 


311.  To  Evelyn  Emmet:  On  Born  Free87 


Allahabad 
December  29,  1960 

My  dear  Evelyn, 

When  did  you  send  me  that  fascinating  and  delightful  book — Born  Free ?  Over 
two  months  ago  or  perhaps  more.  I  did  not  even  acknowledge  it,  much  less 

85 .  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  PMO,  File  No. 
40  (195)/60-70,  PMS,  Sr.  No.  19-A.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 

86.  Begum  Qudsia  Zaidi,  wife  of  B  .H.  Zaidi. 

87.  Letter  to  Evelyn  Violet  Elizabeth  Emmet,  Bntish  Conservative  politician.  NMML,  J.N. 
Papers  (Supplementary). 
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thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  gave  me.  Later  came  your  telegram  of  greetings 
on  my  birthday.  Again  no  acknowledgement.  What  must  you  think  of  me? 

I  did  not  write  to  you  partly  because  personal  letters  are  usually  put  aside 
for  a  leisure  moment  when  the  rush  of  work  is  a  little  less  and  a  calmer  mood 
develops.  But  chiefly  because  I  wanted  to  read  the  book  before  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  saw  the  pictures  of  course  and  was  fascinated  by  them  and  felt  that  the  look 
deserved  respectful  treatment  and  not  merely  a  rapid  glance  through. 

I  have  been  heavily  occupied,  more  than  usual.  At  night — when  I  usually 
do  some  reading — I  was  so  tired  sometime  after  midnight  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  eyes  open.  Incidentally  this  method  is  an  effective  cure  for  insomnia. 
I  do  not  give  it  a  chance. 

Indira  came  back  from  her  long  foreign  tour  a  few  days  ago.88  She  visited 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  then  spent  about  three  weeks  in  Paris  where 
she  attended  the  UNESCO  meeting  as  one  of  our  representatives.  I  am  glad  she 
went  on  this  tour.  It  took  her  mind  off  to  some  extent  from  her  husband’s 
death.89  She  is  more  normal  now,  though  a  little  thin. 

I  came  yesterday  to  my  home  town,  Allahabad,  which  is  also  near  my 
constituency,  the  rural  areas  round  about  the  city.  I  am  afraid  I  neglect  these.  I 
have  come  now  just  after  a  year.  Allahabad  is  a  rather  sleepy,  slow-moving 
provincial  town,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  caught  up  by  the  changes 
in  many  other  places  in  India.  But  it  wakes  up  when  I  come  here  and  for  two 
or  three  days  it  moves  at  a  faster  pace.  There  is  an  unending  stream  of  visitors 
of  all  kinds,  including  many  peasants  from  the  near-by  villages.  Many  are  old 
co-workers  of  twenty  and  thirty  or  even  forty  years  ago.  Some  are  almost  bent 
with  age,  and  they  remind  me  that  I  am  also  a  bit  of  a  relic. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  much  rest  here  because  of  many  engagements  and 
the  crowd  of  people  who  come  to  see  me.  But  sometimes  I  steal  away  and  look 
at  my  old  books  or  open  a  drawer  and  get  rather  lost  in  some  papers  of  long 
ago.  The  last  13  or  14  years  pass  by  and  I  go  back  to  the  old  days  and  the  old 
emotions.  I  feel  both  young  and  old,  young  because  I  live  again  my  younger 
days,  old  because  they  seem  so  far  away.  This  house  is  full  of  old  memories 
which  came  back  and  haunt  one.  No  one  lives  here  as  a  rule;  Indira  or  I  may 
come  here  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  year.  For  the  rest  it  lies  empty,  retaining 
its  air  of  the  unchanging  past.  Many  visitors  come  to  see  it  because  of  its  past 
associations. 

In  another  two  days  I  shall  be  back  in  Delhi  to  face  again  the  rather 
disagreeable  present. 

88.  18  December  1 960. 

89.  Feroze  Gandhi,  on  8  September 1960. 
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I  hope  I  have  made  up  a  little  for  my  past  lapse  and  you  will  forgive  me. 
All  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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1.  J.K.  Galbraith:  Some  Notes  on  the  Rationale  of  Indian 
Economic  Organisation1 

[Refer  to  item  133] 

Returing  to  India  after  an  absence  of  three  years  I  am  impressed  by  the  progress 
in  many  directions.  I  must  confess  I  am  also  impressed  by  the  lack  of  progress 
in  working  out  a  rationale  of  Indian  economic  institutions.  This  seems  to  me 
the  most  urgent  problem  that  India  now  faces.  This  note  is  more  to  state  the 
problem  than  to  suggest  solutions  although  I  have  a  few  solutions  to  suggest. 
The  time  has  come  when  India  must  seriously  consider  the  pattern  and  shape 
of  its  economic  institutions.  Matters  that  are  now  being  regarded  traditionally 
and  piecemeal  must,  if  this  is  possible,  be  viewed  pragamatically  and  as  a 
whole.  Let  me  illustrate. 

The  basic  division  in  Indian  Economic  institutions  is  between  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors.  This  distinction  is  commonplace  in  everyday  discussion 
as  is  the  question  of  what  industries  and  activities  should  be  in  the  public 
sector.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  debate  over  cooperatives,  small  industries 
and  other  such  issues.  But  there  is  very  little  public  discussion  of  the  organisation 
of  the  public  sector.  The  decisive  question  is  nationalisation.  Once  in  public 
hands  things  will  work  out.  The  real  issue,  to  which  the  most  attention  is  paid, 
is  how  to  scrape  together  resources  to  establish  or  expand  industries  especially 
in  the  public  sector  and  what  the  priorities  should  be. 

I  venture  the  view  that  the  public  sector  has  reached  the  point  where  its 
organisation  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention.  India  has  a  kind  of  post  office 
socialism  which  is  out  of  date  and  which  is  working  far  less  well  than  it  should 
and  must.  Even  a  fairly  brief  stay  at  the  actual  sites  of  the  new  steel  mills 
reveals  numerous  faults  and  further  difficulties  are  on  the  way.  Competent 
executives  are  frustrated  and  angry  over  the  centralisation  of  purchasing, 
personnel  and  financial  decision  in  New  Delhi.  These  delays  are  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  younger  engineering  and  technical  personnel  who  should 
be  showing  great  enthusiasm.  The  result  is  poor  morale  where  it  should  be 
high. 


1 .  New  Delhi,  29  Apnl  1 959.  Paper  tabled  in  Parliament  on  22  December  1 960,  available  m 

the  Parliament  Library,  New  Delhi,  catalogue  no.  LT-2558/60.  Extracts  available  m  PMO, 
File  No.  1 7(302 )/61-PMS,  Vol.  E,  Sr.  No.  30-C. 
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Moreover,  people  in  the  field  feel  no  responsibility  for  the  next  steps  in  the 
development  i.e.  for  the  enlargement  of  these  plants.  Nor  is  there  much  concern 
over  how  the  present  ones,  when  they  come  in,  can  be  operated  at  low  cost 
and  with  satisfactory  earnings.  Expansion  is  a  matter  for  New  Delhi.  Presumably 
the  foreign  engineers  will  be  called  on  again.  Nor  is  the  economics  of  plants 
operation  a  local  question  although  success  or  failure  will  be  decided  locally. 

The  problem  of  earnings  and  investment  in  the  public  sector  is  especially 
urgent.  Until  now  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Indian  planning  has  been  where 
to  get  resources  for  investment.  In  a  competently  guided  country  like  India — 
as  distinct  from  most  Middle-Eastern  or  Latin  American  countries — this,  not 
administrative  capacity,  is  the  bottleneck.  Everything  turns,  or  seems  to  turn, 
on  what  can  be  mobilised  in  taxes  and  voluntary  savings  at  home  and  what  can 
be  obtained  in  loans  and  grants  from  abroad. 

Obviously,  a  prime  aim  of  India  must  be  to  plan  its  way  out  of  reliance  on 
such  uncertain  and  exiguous  sources  of  domestic  savings.  (Foreign  resources 
present  a  somewhat  different  problem.)  To  give  people  income  and  then  remove 
it  by  taxation,  inflation  or  appeals  to  thrift  is  an  inefficient  and  self  limiting 
procedure.  In  both  the  capitalist  and  the  communist  countries,  investment  is  in 
very  large  measure  from  the  earnings  of  industrial  enterprises.  These  accumulate 
surplus  which  becomes  available  either  for  their  own  expansion  or  elsewhere. 
The  enterprise  thus  assumes  responsibility  for  both  the  technical  side  of  its 
own  growth  and  improvement  and  also  for  getting  the  requisite  resources. 

Something  very  like  this  must  happen  in  India  as  all  Indian  economists 
recognise.  Industrial  plants  must  take  on  their  full  job  which  is  to  be  efficient 
producers  and  to  accumulate  the  surpluses  which  will  provide  for  future 
expansion.  It  is  very  important  that  these  surpluses  be  immediately  identified 
with  such  further  expansion.  Otherwise  they  may  become  the  target  of  workers 
in  the  industry  who  can  easily  be  persuaded  that  they  have  a  privileged  claim  on 
them,  and  consumers  may  also  insist  on  low  prices  as  in  the  present  cause  of 
rail  passenger  travel.  The  result  will  be  small  surplus  (or  none)  and  hence  no 
resources  from  this  source.  What  I  have  called  post  office  socialism — public 
ownerships  that  contents  itself  with  avoidance  of  loss  or  a  modest  profit  which 
it  returns  to  the  treasury — will  inevitably  prove  a  stagnant  form  of  economic 
organisation. 

I  now  come  to  another  and  somewhat  related  point.  The  proper  organisation 
of  the  great  establishments  is  not  the  only  problem  of  the  public  sector.  There 
is  also  the  task  of  generating  effort  and  enthusiasm  in  small  activities — those  of 
the  villages,  extension  blocks,  cities  and  perhaps  also  the  States.  The  need  for 
this  is  well  recognised  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  recurring  themes  in  Indian 
discussion.  The  best  planning  provides  people  with  an  opportunity  for  doing 
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what  is  beyond  the  mind  and  even  the  imagination  of  the  planners. 

But  the  things  that  arise  here  in  the  public  sector — expanding  local  control 
over  local  public  finances,  the  sponsorship  and  development  of  local  industries, 
the  organisation  of  volunteer  labour  effort,  of  cooperatives,  the  provision  for  a 
period  of  rural  service  by  university  graduates — have  little  relation  to  the 
problems  of  organising  steel  production  or  fertiliser  manufacturing.  They  require 
a  different  organisation  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  call  for  a  different 
type  of  mind.  This  type  of  public  activity  and  enterprise  will  be  blighted  if  it  is 
too  closely  identified  with  ordinary  large-scale  industrial  development. 

We  may  think,  indeed,  not  of  one  public  sector  but  three.  One  sector  is 
concerned  with  bringing  totally  new  industries  into  existence.  This  has  been 
the  important  sector  so  far — it  has  been  creating  such  industries  as  electrical 
generation,  fertilisers,  iron  and  steel.  The  second  sector,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
above,  is  concerned  with  the  operation,  expansion  and  regeneration  of  the 
existing  industries  and  with  providing  capital  for  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  Finally,  there  is  the  wholly  different  sector  which  seeks  to  develop 
local  responsibility  and  the  release  of  local  energies. 

By  way  of  making  this  more  explicit  let  me  suggest  in  summary  form, 
without  extensive  argument,  what  each  sector  involves.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
taken  as  any  sort  of  final  suggestion  but  rather  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
‘(l)The  three  parts  of  the  public  sector  may  be  denoted  as  follows: 

Sector  A:  Initiation 

Sector  B:  Operation,  Expansion  and  Financing 
Sector  C:  Spontaneous  Development. 

(2)  The  Initiation  sector  will  be  concerned  with  the  launching  of  entirely  new 
industries.  This,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  ministerial  function.  However,  this 
does  not  preclude  the  granting  of  more  autonomy  of  effort  than  at  present 
to  companies  developing  new  industries.  And  existing  public  firms  should 
often  be  called  upon  to  foster  and  develop  new  ones.  Still  initiation  is  a 
distinct  function.  It  calls  for  decision  as  to  what  and  where  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  creation  of  an  industry  considerations  of  efficiency  and  earnings 
are  not  vital.  It  is  getting  things2  started  which  counts.  This  stage  of  initiation 
has  principally  characterised  the  industrial  public  sector  in  India  up  to  this 
time.  However,  a  new  phase  is  rapidly  approaching. 

(3)  The  Operation.  Expansion  and  Financing  sector  embraces  those  industries 
which  are  now  fairly  launched.  Which  in  the  initiation  sector  a  considerable 
measure  of  ministerial  initiative  and  superv  ision  may  be  necessary — in  the 


2.  The  PMO  version  says  “this.” 
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Operation.  Expansion  and  Financing  sector  ministerial  supervision  and 
intervention  must  shrink  to  a  minimum. 

Civil  service  decision  making  is  inevitably  and  properly  slow  and 
deliberate  and  demanding  in  quality.  Operating  decisions  must  be  prompt 
and  they  need  not  always  be  right  for  most  such  decisions  are  reversible. 
So  ministries  have  as  their  principal  function  the  selection  of  good  managers 
supported  by  competent  (though  not  powerful)  boards  and  the  provision 
of  firm  but  workable  rules  by  which  the  public  enterprises  shall  live.A 
[footnote  in  original]  Beyond  this  ministries  must  hold  the  companies 
responsible  for  results.  To  this  end  officials  should  never  be  members  of 
the  Boards.  If  they  are  the,  autonomy  of  the  enterprise  will  almost  certainly 
be  lost  as  the  Board  becomes  a  link  in  the  civil  service  hierarchy. 
Parliamentarians  must  have  clearly  in  mind  that  when  they  question 
individual  decision  of  companies  they  force  ministries  to  protect  themselves 
by  asking  for  advance  knowledge  and  approval  of  all  decisions.  This 
destroys  the  autonomy  and  hence  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  enterprise. 
And  again,  it  must  be  stressed,  the  public  enterprise  must  be  free  even  to 
make  some  mistakes  for  these  are  inevitable  in  efficiently  rapid  decision 
making. 

(4)  The  success  of  the  Operation.  Expansion  and  Financing  sector  will  be 
measured  broadly  by  the  efficiency  of  its  operations — its  ability  to  organise 
simple  production  at  low  cost  and  to  sell  at  remunerative  prices.6  [footnote 
in  original]  This  means  that  there  will  be  earnings — profits — and  these  are 
the  most  important  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  enterprise.  (As  a 
measure  of  performance  the  USSR  attaches  about  the  same  importance  to 
profits  as  the  U.S.)  Production  is  not  the  only  task.  The  existing  concern  is 
also  the  logical  agency  to  undertake  expansion  in  its  own  line  and  even  to 
bring  into  existence  related  industries.  When  it  is  efficiently  organised  for 
operation3  it  will  usually  be  efficiently  organisation  for  expansion.  In  any 
case  it  will  be  more  effective  for  this  than  a  wholly  new,  inexperienced  and 

A.  Covering,  in  particular,  recruitment  and  labour  relations,  accounting  and  financial  proce¬ 
dures  and  procurement  policies.  While  the  rules  should  effectively  exclude  dishonesty 
and  favouritism  it  should  be  remembered  that  excessive  precautions  can  be  very  costly. 
Rules  should  be  enforced  not  by  advance  clearance  but  by  post-audit. 

B.  Control  of  paces  is  a  separate  chapter.  To  the  largest  possible  extent  they  should  also  be 
under  the  control  of  the  enterpnse.  Then  prices  will  not  be  an  excuse  for  low  earnings. 
This  decentralisation  of  price-making  has  been  a  major  accomplishment  of  recent  Yugo¬ 
slav  experience.  However,  there  will  be  cases,  electncity  and  doubtless  steel  are  exam¬ 
ples,  where  central  or  group  pace  settings  are  mescapable. 

3.  The  PMO  version  says  “cooperation.” 
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untested  organisation. 

(5)  Expansion  and  operation  in  this  sector  should  be  tied  together  by  the  financing 
function.  When  a  firm  is  given  an  expansion  target  it  should  be  asked  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  financing  it.  This  plan  would  have  first  claim  on  earning. 
It  would  come  to  the  Government  only  for  what  would  not  be  supplied 
from  earnings.  If  the  expansion  schedule  does  not  absorb  all  the  planned 
earnings  those  should  be  used  to  repay  capital  and  thus  become  available 
for  investment  in  other  industries.  A  public  development  bank  is  a  logical 
part  of  this  sector. 

(6)  These  accounting  procedures,  which  incidentally  are  also  broadly  common 
to  capitalist  and  socialist  countries,  have  the  great  virtue  of  keeping  the 
essential  character  of  the  interprises  and  their  tasks  in  the  public  view. 
Thus  if  the  enterprise  is  obliged  to  use  its  earnings  for  the  planned  expansion 
rather  than  return  them  to  the  Treasury  their  use  for  development  will  be 
clear  to  workers  and  consumers.  They  will  be  less  likely  to  assert  a  privileged 
claim  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  profits  in  the  old  sense.  It  will  be 
seen  that  excessive  wage  or  salary  claims — or  indeed  any  waste — is  at 
cost  to  the  nation’s  development. 

(7)  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  comment  on  the  Spontaneous  Development 
sector  which  I  think  has  great  possibilities.  Development  is  not  confined  to 
the  great  industrial  enterprises.  As  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  India 
clearly  realises,  much  must  be  done — always  speaking  of  the  public 
sector — in  releasing  the  energies  and  efforts  of  local  bodies  and 
organisations.  Community  Development  is  an  important  beginning  but  I 
hazard  the  guess  that  opportunities  here  have  scarcely  been  touched. 

(8)  These  are  hurried  comments.  As  I  have  observed  they  are  intended  more 
to  provoke  decision  not  answer  questions.  I  have  assumed  that  India  has 
made  a  firm  decision  in  favour  of  a  public  sector.  But  this  decision  is  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  discussion.  In  the  old  days  the  principal 
enemy  of  public  enterprise  was,  no  doubt,  those  who  disapproved  socialism. 
Now  it  is  socialists  themselves.  For  it  is  socialists  who  refuse  to  consider 
seriously  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  modem  productive  enterprise, 
whether  public  or  private;  who  decline  to  give  it  the  autonomy  it  must 
have;  who  destroy  it  by  meticulously  passing  on  its  decisions  and  thus 
forcing  upon  it  an  intolerable  and  unworkable  centralisation;  who  decline 
to  see  that  the  organisation  of  public  enterprises  must  keep  pace  with  new 
conditions  and  new  tasks;  who  are  careless  about  the  standards  to  which 
management  of  the  enterprises  must  be  held;  and  who,  on  occasion 
encourage  workers  and  consumers  to  appropriate  the  surplus  on  which 
expansion  and  growth  depend  and  without  which  there  will  be  stagnation. 
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Above  all  it  is  socialists  who  are  responsible  for  the  paralysing  belief  that 
success  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  works. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  India,  there  is  in  fact  no  real 
alternative  to  extensive  public  enterprises.  And  while  public  enterprise  is 
often  successful  the  record  is  highly  uneven.  It  is  sufficiently  imperfect  so 
that  no  one  concerned  with  the  success  of  economic  development  can 
take  it  for  granted. 


J.K.  Galbraith 
New  Delhi 


2.  C.S.  Jha’s  Statement  on  Congo4 

[Refer  to  item  245] 

This  emergency  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  called  by  the 
Security  Council  to  deal  with  the  situation  regarding  which  the  Council  itself 
was  unable  to  reach  a  decision.  In  some  ways  therefore  this  session  may  be 
taken  to  have  a  somewhat  particular  purpose.  The  question  of  the  Congo,  the 
United  Nations  action  therein  and  its  current  operations  sanctioned  by  the 
Security  Council,  are  among  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  activities  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  General  Assembly  are  seized  of  the  Congo 
problem.  The  situation  in  the  Congo  itself  is  not  altogether  clear.  It  is  a  developing 
and  rather  confusing  situation  of  the  greatest  complexity.  My  delegation  would 
therefore  like  to  deal  with  the  profound  issues  and  problems  raised  by  the 
question  of  the  Congo,  not  only  in  its  current  but  also  in  its  future  aspects  at 
the  fifteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  is  due  to  convene  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  and  at  which  there  will  be  no  doubt  occasion  for  my 
delegation  to  state  its  views.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  somewhat  limited 
though  nevertheless  extremely  important  purpose  of  this  emergency  session. 

The  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Central  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  the  situation  arising 
from  the  incursion  of  Belgian  troops  into  the  Congo.  This  had  brought  about 
chaotic  conditions  with  all  the  internal  conflicts,  disruptions  and  dangerous 

4.  Text  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Permanent  Representative  of  India  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  Afro-Asian  Resolution  on  Congo  during  the  fourth  emergency  special 
session  convened  by  the  Security  Council,  17-19  September  1960.  Tabled  m  the  Rajya 
Sabha  on  1  December  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXI,  cols  560-564. 
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ON  DUTY! 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  9  December  1960) 


secessionist  tendencies  which  threaten  the  very  existence  or  the  young  Republic. 
My  Government  believes  that  the  Security  Council  took  the  right  course  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  through  its 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lumumba.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  acted  at  the  time,  not  only  would  the  Congo  have  suffered  internal  disruption 
and  disintegration  but  it  would  have  become  a  scene  of  international  conflict 
and  even  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  despite  possible  shortcomings  the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Congo  has  been  beneficial.  In  our  view  the  United  Nations  mission  must 
continue  in  the  Congo.  The  alternative  of  direct  assistance  by  interested  Powers 
to  various  groups  would  mean  the  total  disintegration  of  the  Congo.  Obviously, 
the  United  Nations  mission  in  the  Congo  must  function  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  by  the  Security  Council  or  by  the  General  Assembly.  If  there 
has  been  any  misunderstanding  in  the  past,  this  could  be  corrected.  But  the 
United  Nations  mission  itself  must  continue  so  that  conditions  in  the  Congo  do 
not  worsen. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  entire  basis  for  United  Nations  responsibilities 
in  the  Congo  is  the  request  by  the  Central  Government.  This  Government 
must,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  upheld.  It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  mission  in  the  Congo  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the  Congo.  The  latter,  on  its  part, 
should  give  full  cooperation  to  the  United  Nations  in  its  operation. 

It  has  grieved  my  delegation,  as  indeed  it  has  grieved  others,  that  ever 
since  its  independence  on  30  June,  at  which  the  government  and  the  people  of 
India  rejoiced,  the  Congo  has  been  the  scene  of  bitter  conflict,  internal  strife 
and  disunity  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  Central  Government  to  function 
effectively  in  all  parts  of  the  Congo.  The  Congo  is  a  large  country  with  a  large 
population  of  varied  and  freedom-loving  Africans  and  with  immense  natural 
resources. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  Congo  should  enjoy  in  the  fullest  measure 
the  blessings  of  freedom  which  has  come  to  them  long  delayed  and  after  nearly 
a  century  of  colonial  exploitation,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  the  forging  of 
unity  among  the  peoples  of  the  Congo.  The  future  of  the  Congo  indeed  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  So  long  as  they  are  divided,  so  long  will 
they  be  weak  and  unable  to  fulfil  their  destiny. 

We  believe  that  the  Congo  should  be  helped  to  achieve  unity.  The  United 
Nations  can  greatly  assist  the  peoples  of  the  Congo  in  the  achievement  of  this 
unity.  It  has  a  positive  role  to  perform.  It  is  desirable  that  the  United  Nations 
should  set  in  motion  the  processes  of  conciliation.  Above  all,  we  think  that  the 
Congo  should  be  insulated  from  outside  military  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
assistance  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  conditions 
ensures  that  extraneous  factors  would  not  disturb  or  retard  the  restoration  of 
peaceful  conditions  and  would  help  to  preserve  the  unity,  integrity  and  the 
political  independence  of  the  Congo. 

The  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  seventeen  African  and  Asian  countries, 
in  our  opinion,  fully  meets  the  present  situation.  It  embodies  the  general  principles 
which  I  have  indicated.  It  seeks  to  insulate  the  Congo  from  arms  and  other 
military  assistance.  It  appeals  to  the  Congolese  peoples  to  settle  their  differences 
and  internal  conflicts  peacefully.  It  underlines  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  It  requests  the  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to 
impede  the  attainment  of  peaceful  conditions.  It  appeals  to  all  Member  States 
to  contribute  voluntarily  and  generously  to  a  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  the  stability  of  essential  and  administrative 
services  and  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Congo. 

This  is  a  constructive  approach  which  we  welcome  and  support.  Therefore, 
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the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/L.  292/Rev.  1  meets,  as  I  have 
said,  the  needs  of  the  present  situation,  and  my  delegation  will  support  it.  In 
doing  so,  we  should  like  to  make  it  clear,  as  paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution 
seeks  to  do,  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  should  not 
be  prejudiced  in  any  way.  Normally  we  would  not  support  an  injunction  of  this 
nature,  but  we  believe  that  in  the  exceptional  and  dangerous  situation  in  the 
Congo  this  is  necessary  and  beneficial. 


3.  From  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya:  Poems5 

[Refer  to  item  285] 


Bombay 
4th  November,  1960 

Dear  Jawaharbhai, 

I  am  sending  you  a  sheaf  of  poems  to  be  published  under  the  title  Masks  And 
Farewells.  I  want  you  to  kindly  give  me  a  few  words  by  way  of  Preface  after 
reading  through  them.  I  know  you  are  extremely  busy,  but  it  is  only  he  who 
works  finds  the  time.  I  shall  be  looking  forward  most  eagerly  to  your  words  of 
introduction.  The  book  by  the  way  is  to  be  published  by  Asia  Publishing  House. 
I  trust  this  finds  you  in  good  health.  When  is  Indira  returning  to  India? 
With  affectionate  regards, 


Yours  as  ever, 
Harin 


5.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/60-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  77-A. 
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4.  From  N.S.  Khrushchev6 

[Refer  to  item  274] 

Unofficial  translation 
12th  November,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 

Knowing  of  the  great  attention  which  you  personally  and  the  Government  of 
India  devote  to  the  grand  task  of  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  who  up  to  the 
present  day  are  still  languishing  under  the  yoke  of  the  regime  of  colonial 
oppression  I  decided  to  address  you  with  this  letter  in  order  to  share  some 
considerations  on  the  question  which  may  be  with  full  ground  thought  of  as 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  international  life  nowadays. 

In  the  near  future  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  to  begin  discussion  of  the 
draft  Declaration  on  granting  independence  to  the  colonial  countries  and  peoples 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Calling  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  this  draft,  we  proceed  from  the  fact  that  complete  liquidation  of 
colonial  regime  in  all  its  manifestations — from  a  direct  colonial  oppression  to  a 
domination  covered  with  the  mask  of  a  Cwlease^  or  any  other  forms  of  the 
violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  nations  and  setting  up  exclusive  rights  of 
some  countries  at  the  expense  of  others — is  a  categorical  requirement  of  the 
present  stage  of  human  history,  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  and  of  further 
progress  in  the  development  of  many  states  and  nations. 

As  you  know,  the  very  first  preliminary  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
Declaration  on  October  12-13,  which  was  purely  procedural  in  its  form, 
convincingly  showed  that  the  absolute  majority  of  the  U.N.  member  states 
ardently  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  the  General  Assembly  should  speak  in 
support  of  complete  liquidation  of  colonialism  in  the  world,  in  support  of 
immediate  granting  independence  to  all  colonial  countries  and  peoples.  Judging 
by  all  the  facts,  the  colonial  powers  have  substantially  been  frightened  by  this 
unanimity  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world!  Everybody 
well  understands,  of  course,  what  a  blow  the  policy  of  colonial  enslavement 
would  have  received  in  case  of  adoption  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of  the 
direct  and  clear  decision  on  this  vital  question  stirring  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  that  the  colonialists  and  their  allies  would 
not  try  to  do  everything  within  their  powers  in  order  to  frustrate  such  a  decision 
of  the  U.N.,  to  prevent  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  a  complete,  urgent  and 

6.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  1  (69)-UN-II/60,  pp.  60-67.  Noting  by  Nehru  on  top  of  first  page: 
“Soviet  Ambassador  gave  this  to  me  at  11.45  am  on  15/11/60.”  Signed  J.  Nehru,  15/11, 
and  marked  to  SG,  FS,  and  CS. 
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final  liquidation  of  colonial  regime. 

Indeed,  reports  from  New  York  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  colonial  powers 
have  already  developed  in  the  General  Assembly  session  lobbies  an  active  work 
among  the  delegations  of  other  countries  including  independent  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  trying  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  granting 
independence  to  the  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  purpose  adversaries  of  the  liquidation  of  colonialism 
employ  all  contacts  and  key  factors  at  their  disposal,  resorting  to  the  disguised, 
and  sometimes  almost  open  pressure  upon  the  delegates,  to  the  threats  of 
economic  repressions  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  promises  of  tips  and  carefully 
disguising  their  real  political  aims. 

The  colonialists  well  understand  that  the  situation  has  developed  in  the 
world  and  in  the  U.N.O.  under  which  they  cannot  hamper  any  more  the 
discussion  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  question  of  liquidating  colonialism. 
Therefore  judging  by  the  facts  they  direct  their  main  efforts  now  at  diverting 
this  discussion  away  from  the  real  aim. 

Those  who  up  to  now  keep  on  making  profits  out  of  exploiting  colonial 
peoples  and  plundering  their  natural  resources  would  evidently  like  to  see  such 
an  outcome,  when  instead  of  the  clear  and  concrete  decision  concerning  the 
immediate  liquidation  of  the  colonial  system  a  very  vague  though  suitable 
resolution  adopted  while  the  colonialists  bear  no  obligations  under  this  resolution. 
They  would  like  to  substitute  immediate  actions  in  favour  of  the  liberation  of  all 
the  nations  and  a  firm,  uncompromising  appraisal  of  political  role  of  colonialism 
by  a  Platonic  declaration  on  desirability  of  abolition  of  the  colonial  regime  in 
some  distant  future. 

Of  course,  the  colonial  powers  are  ready  to  accept  such  a  declaration.  The 
whole  experience  has  shown  that  even  the  most  die-hard  colonialists  (maybe 
except  the  Portuguese)  are  now  willingly  expanding  on  colonialism  as  something 
going  into  the  past.  They  even  speak  for  “new  forms  of  mutual  relations" 
between  the  metropolies  [sic]  and  the  colonies,  for  a  “preparation’'  of  the  colonies 
for  “self-government”,  etc.  Taking  this  into  account,  the  colonial  powers  might 
in  case  of  necessity  give  support  to  some  kind  of  a  sickly-sweet  resolution, 
deprived  of  any  political  acuity  and  definite  sense,  which  would  seem  to  combine 
the  interests  of  colonialists  and  their  victims. 

The  question  is  what  such  a  resolution,  which  suits  the  colonialists,  would 
bring  to  the  enslaved  nations.  It  is  necessary  to  state  openly:  it  can  bring  nothing 
to  the  victims  of  colonialism.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  colonialists  would  get 
the  opportunity  to  sport  a  new  suit  of  “champions  of  freedom”  and  use  this 
cover  for  continuation  of  their  predatory  activity  possibly  in  a  slightly  renewed 
form. 
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Talking  about  their  readiness  “in  principle”  to  grant  freedom  to  the  colonial 
nations,  the  colonialists  are  making  their  best  wherever  possible  to  hinder  the 
reestablishment  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  oppressed  countries,  to  postpone  the 
declaration  of  their  independence  or  proclaiming  it  in  words  to  undermine  it  in 
deeds,  as  they  are  doing  in  the  Congo.  The  exploiters  cover  their  unwillingness 
to  get  out  of  the  colonies  by  the  false  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  “preliminary 
training  of  the  national  cadres”,  of  the  “inculcation  of  civilization”,  securing 
“internal  order”,  preventing  “clashes  between  tribes”,  etc.  By  these  Pharisaical 
pretexts  and  excuses  the  colonialists  evidently  hope  the  world  has  forgotten 
that  it  was  their  plunderous  rule  in  the  enslaved  colonies  that  led  to  such  a 
situation  in  which  the  national  cadres  were  not  trained  and  the  way  to  education 
and  culture  was  closed  for  the  people.  But  who  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  rule  is  founded  on  the  backwardness  of  oppressed  nations,  on  the 
absence  of  national  cadres,  on  kindling  hostility  and  clashes  between  the  tribes 
and  peoples  of  the  enslaved  territories! 

We  think  that  an  atmosphere  of  resolute  unmasking  of  colonialists’  shifts, 
an  atmosphere  of  unconditional  struggle  against  them  should  be  created  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  high  duty  of  all  the  freedom-loving  nations  which  won  their 
own  independence  before  those  nations  who  are  still  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  free,  independent  existence.  The  Soviet  Government  have  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  first  stage  of  the  15th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  already  shown,  the  positions  of  both  our 
countries  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  colonial  oppression  are 
quite  close  and  even  similar  in  many  respects. 

I  often  recollect  the  talks  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  have  with  you,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  questions  connected  with  the  task  of  liquidation  of 
colonialism  and  strengthening  of  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  countries 
emerged  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  colonial  empires.  Your  opinion  expressed 
on  this  matter  and  based  on  your  deep  knowledge  of  facts  was  for  me  a 
confirmation  of  right  stand  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  Declaration 
submitted  by  it. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  that  if  the  colonial  powers 
were  now  successful  in  pushing  off  the  peoples  from  their  position  of  immediate 
liquidation  of  shameful  colonial  regime  by  their  manoeuvres  behind  the  U.N. 
scenes  and  in  instigating  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  some  round  about 
ways  which  would  leave  the  situation  such  as  it  is  now,  then  it  would  be  a 
bitter  disappointment  for  the  peoples  and  would  seriously  undermine  the  U.N. 
authority  in  their  eyes.  The  most  dangerous  thing  now  would  be  to  allow  the 
colonialists  to  break  anyhow  the  accord  and  unity  of  actions  of  the  enemies  of 
colonialism,  to  sew,  even  if  temporary,  discords  among  them  and  by  the  same 
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to  weaken  the  joint  attack  against  the  supporters  of  preservation  of  colonial 
regime. 

Maybe,  some  members  of  the  U.N.  are  inclined  to  act  in  the  direction  of 
smoothing  away  acuity  of  the  way  the  colonial  question  has  been  put  at  the 
15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  with  a  sincere  hope  to  reach  any 
compromise  between  the  peoples  fighting  for  their  liberation  and  the  colonial 
forces  oppressing  them.  But  good  intentions  do  not  save  from  the  situation 
when  in  practice  the  attempts  to  balance  the  points  of  view  mutually  eliminating 
each  other  can  only  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  colonialists  and  disadvantage 
to  those  peoples  who  are  fighting  for  their  liberation. 

It  would  not  be  permitted  that  the  fundamental  question  of  the  liquidation 
of  colonial  regime  and  on  granting  independence  to  all  the  colonial  countries 
and  nations  put  at  the  15th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  be  trifled  and 
led  to  common  phrases.  And  as  such  a  danger  does  exist,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  about  it  frankly  and  openly. 

A  great,  we  may  say,  a  final  offensive  against  the  colonial  regime  has  been 
started  at  the  15th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  favourable  result 
of  this  final  stage  of  the  struggle  is  a  question  of  vital  interest,  in  our  opinion, 
not  only  to  the  colonies  but  also  to  all  those  nations  who  have  recently  become 
free  from  colonial  oppression,  and  who,  according  to  their  conditions,  are 
spreading  out  the  struggle  for  achievement  of  their  economic  independence,  so 
that  every  independent  country  would  be  a  full  owner  of  its  wealth  and  destiny 
so  that  all  the  nations  would  in  the  long  run  attain  the  liquidation  of  their  economic 
backwardness  inherited  from  colonialism. 

There  may  be  no  doubt  that  only  unity  of  all  advocates  of  freedom  and 
enemies  of  colonial  oppression  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  is  able  to  secure  a 
real  settlement  of  this  question. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  was  instructed  to  firmly  keep  to  the  position  stated  in  the 
Declaration,  which  has  already  received  a  wide  and  ever  growing  support  in 
the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  will  consider  with  all 
attention  the  situation  arising  now  in  connection  with  the  discussion  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  session  of  the  question  of  granting  independence  to  all 
the  colonial  countries  and  will  take  the  measures  which,  in  your  opinion,  can 
be  found  suitable  in  the  existing  situation. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  considerations  which  you  may  like  to 
share  with  me  on  the  question. 

Yours  sincerely, 
N.  Khrushchev 
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5.  From  Subimal  Dutt7 

[Refer  to  items  210  and  216] 

Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  the  latest  report  (flagged  0)  confirming  that  the 
Chinese  have  evacuated  Longju.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  make  an  attempt 
to  recapture  this  place.  It  has  no  intrinsic  importance  and  any  attempt  to  occupy 
it  is  bound  to  lead  to  further  troubles. 


6.  From  Vincent  Massey8 

[Refer  to  item  266] 


Batterwood  House 
Near  Port  Hope,  Ontario 
23  November,  1960 

My  dear  Mr.  Nehru, 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Second 
Commonwealth  Study  Conference  (Canada  1962).  Prince  Philip  is  our  President, 
and  I  think  he  spoke  to  you  last  summer  in  London  about  this  coming  event. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  preparations  for  the 
Conference  are  well  in  hand  and  that  we  have  met  with  a  very  enthusiastic 
response  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  hope  that  the  1962 
Conference  will  be  worthy  of  the  very  successful  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Oxford  in  1956. 

I  have  no  request  to  make  of  you  but  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  objects  of  the  Conference  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  India  will 
be  able  to  send  a  strong  delegation. 

I  look  back  with  great  pleasure  to  the  visit  which  you  and  your  daughter 
paid  me  at  Government  House  in  Ottawa  a  few  years  ago.  I  was  very  happy 
indeed  to  have  you  both  as  my  guests. 

With  warmest  regards, 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
Vincent  Massey 


7.  Note,  21  November  1960.  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  44. 

8.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(435)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 
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7.  (a)  From  Har  Mander  Singh  to  J.G.  Kharas9 

[Refer  to  items  217  and  218] 

Dr.  Schmid  has  sought  permission  to  visit  the  Kameng  Frontier  Division  of  the 
NEFAfrom  the  1st  February  to  the  end  of  October.  His  programme  includes  a 
visit  to  the  remote  Mago  region  as  well  as  some  other  sensitive  areas.  His 
expedition  is  sponsored  by  the  Swiss  Government,  the  Swiss  Alpine  Foundation, 
the  Swiss  National  Fund  for  Scientific  Research  as  well  as  the  UNESCO.  It 
has  been  stated  that  his  present  research  is  the  last  and  essential  link  in  a  chain 
of  expeditions  which  have  led  him  to  all  the  mountain  tracts  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  sponsoring  authorities 
have  already  invested  about  Rs.  2  lakhs  in  Dr.  Schmid’s  research  work.  The 
Swiss  Charge  d’ Affaires  has  mentioned  that  the  results  achieved  by  Dr.  Schmid 
so  far  would  remain  valueless  unless  he  is  allowed  to  complete  his  work  in  the 
Kameng  Division. 

2.  Dr.  Schmid  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  Zoological  Survey  of  India 
propose  to  send  a  liaison  officer  to  accompany  him  during  his  expedition.  He  is 
also  understood  to  have  given  commitment  that  half  of  his  collections  would 
be  presented  to  the  Indian  scientific  institutions. 

3 .  In  1957  Dr.  Schmid  applied  for  permission  to  explore  Kumaon  Hills  in 
1958,  Sikkim  in  1959  and  the  Subansiri  Frontier  Division  of  NEFA  in  1960.  He 
was  granted  permission  to  undertake  expedition  in  Kumaon  in  1950  and  in 
Sikkim  in  1959.  In  November  1959  he  applied  for  permission  for  a  visit  to  the 
Kameng  Frontier  Division  in  1960.  Under  advice  from  the  Defence  Ministry 
and  after  obtaining  PM’s  orders,  the  Swiss  Embassy  was  informed  that  “in 
view  of  the  present  border  situation  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  Dr.  Schmid  to 
visit  the  Kameng  area  or  any  other  area  near  the  border  at  present.”  The  Ministry 
expressed  the  hope  that  “in  these  circumstances  Dr.  Schmid  would  find  it 
possible  to  postpone  his  visit  to  some  future  date  when  the  situation  becomes 
normal.” 

4.  My  advice  would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Dr.  Schmid  should  be  dissuaded  from  taking  out  an  expedition  at  the 
present  juncture.  He  could  do  so  after  a  couple  of  years  if,  by  then, 
the  situation  becomes  more  settled. 

(b)  If,  however,  due  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  UNESCO  and  the  Swiss 
Government,  it  is  decided  to  allow  him  to  proceed  with  his  plans,  he 

9.  Note  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  (N),  MEA  to  J.G.  Kharas,  Joint  Secretary  (E),  MEA,  24 

November  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  65  (2)-EAD/60,  pp.  19-20/notes. 
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must  definitely  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  Mago  region  or  the 
valley  leading  to  that  area.  The  most  he  could  be  allowed  is  a  visit  via 
Kalaktang  to  Bomdila  and  possibly  a  visit  in  the  Dirang  Dzong  valley 
up  to  Nyukmadong  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Defence  Ministry. 
We  could  also  permit  him  to  travel  in  the  valley  of  the  Digien  and 
Dinam  rivers  up  to  Kujj along  (MS  8374)  but  no  farther. 

5.  Dr.  Schmid  has  pointed  out  that  the  expedition  will  not  be  possible 
without  quarter  inch  maps.  He  has  suggested  that  the  liaison  officer  should  be 
provided  with  these  maps  and  that  he  should  keep  them  in  his  custody  and 
make  them  available  to  Dr.  Schmid  whenever  required.  I  see  no  objection  in 
acceding  to  this  request. 


7.  (b)  Subimal  Dutt  to  Har  Mander  Singh10 

[Refer  to  item  217] 

Conditions  in  the  area  which  Dr.  Schmid  proposes  to  visit  continue  to  be  difficult. 
Indeed,  they  are,  in  certain  respect,  worse  this  year  than  last  year.  We  should, 
therefore,  regret  our  inability  to  give  the  necessary  permission  to  Dr.  Schmid. 
He  can  repeat  his  request  next  year  this  time.  But  we  cannot  make  any 
commitment  at  this  stage  even  about  1962. 


7.  (c)  From  Subimal  Dutt11 

[Refer  to  item  217] 

Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  Deputy  Secretary’s  note  flagged  “z”  in  the  file 
below  (page  19).  When  early  this  year  Dr.  Schmid  asked  for  similar  permission, 
we  turned  down  his  request  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  approval.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  military  activity  in  the  northern  areas  in  the  Kameng  Frontier  Division 
and  it  will,  in  my  view,  be  inadvisable  to  let  a  foreigner  move  about  in  this  area 
under  present  conditions.  If,  however.  Prime  Minister  feels  inclined  to  accede 
to  Dr.  Schmid’s  request,  permission  may  be  given  to  him  subject  to  the  conditions 
in  paragraph  4(b)  of  Deputy  Secretary’s  note. 


10.  Note,  28  November  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  65  (2)-EAD/60,  p.  20/notes. 

11.  Note,  12  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  65(2)-EAD/60,  p.  23/notes,  ME. A 
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8.  From  Indira  Gandhi12 

[Refer  to  item  291] 


UNESCO,  Paris, 
24th  November,  1960 

Darling  Papu, 

I  wanted  to  send  this  in  the  diplomatic  bag  &  am  suddenly  told  that  it  must  go 
at  once. 

I  have  been  receiving  so  many  invitations  from  Germany  that  I  thought  I 
would  go  over  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  go  on  the  5th  to  Bonn  — stay  the  6th  or 
7th  &  on  the  8th  to  Berlin  for  a  day.  Din  Tyabji  has  made  the  arrangements. 

Paris  is  depressing  as  ever.  The  Conference  is  deadly  dull.  Everything 
seems  so  second-rate.  They  are  spending  a  .lot  of  money  on  a  voluminous 
publication  on  the  History  of  Civilisation.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  superficial. 
Panikkar  was  on  the  board  of  editors  but  has  made  scathing  remarks  about  the 
bits  about  India. 

The  French  brought  in  rather  an  interesting  farseeing  resolution:  “The 
conquest  of  outer  space  must  be  put  to  peaceful  ends  since  it  is  already 
discernible  how  artificial  satellites  or  machines  positioned  nearer  to  the  earth 
could  enable  educational  programmes  covering  vast  areas  to  be  disseminated.” 
Lots  of  love. 


Indu 


9.  B.P.  Chaliha  to  Ranendra  Mohan  Das13 

[Refer  to  item  45] 


24th  November  1960 

Dear  Friend, 

The  Assam  Congress  Parliamentary  Party  discussed  about  the  speech  which 
you  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Assam  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  24th  October 
last.  The  Party  desires  me  to  ask  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  in  spite  of  the 
decision  in  the  Party  on  the  previous  day  to  the  effect  that  only  one  statement 
would  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Cachar  Congress  Members  explaining  that  it 

1 2 .  Reproduced  from,  Sonia  Gandhi  (ed. ),  Two  Alone,  Two  Together:  Letters  Between  Indira 
Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  1940-1964  (London:  Holder  &  Stoughton,  1992), 
pp.  652-653. 

13.  Letter. 
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was  not  possible  for  them  to  associate  themselves  in  passing  of  the  Assam 
Official  Language  Bill  because  it  fell  short  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Cachar 
district  you  made  a  statement  of  the  kind  which  you  made  in  the  House.  I  hope 
you  would  appreciate  the  Party’s  point  of  view  and  let  me  know  what  you  have 
to  say  in  the  matter  so  that  I  may  inform  the  Party. 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.P  Chaliha 


10.  From  B.P.  Chaliha14 

[Refer  to  items  43  &  44] 


24  November  1960 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Delhi  I  thought  of  discussing  with  you  about  the 
nomination  for  the  Lok  Sabha  from  the  NEFA  as  the  vacancy  that  was  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Shri  C.  Gohain  has  not  yet  been  filled  up.  There  is  an  Abor 
young  man  in  the  I.F.A.S.  His  name  is  Shri  D.  Ering  and  some  information 
about  him  are  given  in  the  annexed  note.  I  understand  that  the  people  of  NEFA 
area  desire  Shri  D.  Ering  to  resign  his  present  job  and  to  try  for  nomination  to 
the  Lok  Sabha.  Some  of  these  friends  from  NEFA  also  met  me.  I  promised 
them  to  convey  their  wish  to  you.  I  also  told  them  that  Shri  D.  Ering  should  go 
by  whatever  advice  you  may  give.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  if  you  have 
already  taken  any  decision  with  regard  to  this  nomination.  I  am  told  that  Shri 
D.  Ering  would  not  like  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha  unless  he  can 
effectively  serve  the  NEFA  area  which  is  difficult  from  the  point  of  view  of 
communication  and  other  things,  and  for  that  purpose  if  he  gets  any  office  like 
that  of  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  then  alone  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  Member.  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  because  I  assured 
those  people  from  NEFA  who  saw  me  that  I  would  apprise  you  of  their  desire. 


14.  Copy  of  letter;  salution  and  signature  not  available. 
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11.  From  Y.  B.  Chavan15 

[Refer  to  item  136] 


CMS-EP- 1/27/60 
Sachivalaya, 
Bombay- 1 
26th  November  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  writing  to  you  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  subject  of 
introducing  land  ceilings  in  this  State.  We  have  already  prepared  the  necessary 
Bill  which  is  due  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  during  its  current  session 
at  Nagpur.  We  are,  however,  exercised  over  the  question  of  granting  exemptions 
to  industries,  such  as  the  sugar  industry  which  possess  large  agricultural  farms. 
It  is  urged  that  the  sugar  factories  in  Maharashtra  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  placing  ceilings  on  their  agricultural  holdings  and  the  Planning  Commisssion 
and  the  Central  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  are  also  generally  in  favour 
of  granting  such  exemption.  The  matter  has,  however,  been  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  Congress  Organisation,  Congress  Party  in  the  Legislature,  as  well 
as  in  the  Cabinet ,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  inequitous 
to  grant  such  exemption  when  the  ordinary  agriculturist  is  being  subjected  to 
ceiling.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  agricultural  sector  alone  is  being 
touched  and  the  industrial  sector  alone  is  being  let  off  even  when  it  possesses 
agricultural  land.  Personally  I  am  not  in  favour  of  granting  any  exemption  to 
agricultural  processing  industries  like  the  sugar  industry.  But  as  the  issues  raised 
are  of  far-reaching  importance.  I  would  like  to  seek  your  guidance  before  we 
take  a  decision. 

The  Legislature  which  is  in  session  from  the  10th  November  will  be 
prorogued  on  the  16th  December,  and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  Bill 
during  the  present  session  as  early  as  possible.  Our  Bill  is  ready  but  we  have 
withheld  its  publication  as  I  want  to  consult  you.  I  could  come  over  to  Delhi  on 
any  date  before  the  National  Development  Council  meetings  (10th  &  11th 
December),  which  is  convenient  to  you.  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
let  me  know  the  date  and  time. 


15.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  PMO,  File  No.  31  (108)/60-63-PMS,  Sr. 
N0.17-E. 
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The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  has  written  to  us  in  the 
matter  stating  also  the  views  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and  I  am 
enclosing  a  brief  note  dealing  with  those  points. 

With  regards, 


Your  sincerely, 
Y.B.Chavan 


12.  From  Patrick  Lacey16 

[Refer  to  item  267] 


The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society 

London, 
November  28th  1960 

Dear  Prime  Minister, 

This  Society’s  Journal  will  be  printing  in  its  immediate  next  issue  the  talk  by 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  The  Tunku’s  views  on  present 
Commonwealth  procedures,  and  his  proposals  for  their  improvement,  are 
obviously  of  great  importance,  whether  one  agrees  with  them  or  dissents;  and 
you  may  notice  that  he  invites  this  Society  to  interest  itself  in  them  actively. 

Our  Journal  has  no  politics  of  its  own  other  than  belief  in  the  Commonwealth: 
its  job  is  to  gather  and  to  communicate  information  for  the  Society’s  32,000 
members  throughout  the  world.  I  am  therefore  venturing  to  seek  comment 
from  other  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  on  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s 
suggestions,  and  would  be  grateful  and  honoured  if  I  could  have  yours — in  any 
form  you  choose — for  publication  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  that  goes  to  press 
on  January  10th. 

In  September  1936  you  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  quote  in  The  Statesman 
your  personal  support  of  my  brief  campaign  for  a  reform  of  Indian  marriage 
laws  and  customs.  You  evoked  an  explosion  of  wrath  from  some  of  the  ultra¬ 
orthodox  in  Madras,  but  I  have  been  far  more  pleased  than  surprised  that  your 
ideas  have  borne  legislative  fruit  in  recent  years.  Whether  Commonwealth 
proceedings  are  more  or  less  important  is  not  for  me  to  guess,  even;  but  I  feel 
very  sure  they  are  important  enough  to  justify  my  great  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  respond  to  this  my  second  request.  What  I  may  be  asking  you  in  yet 


16.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/60-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  86-A. 
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another  30  years'  time  is  quite  unpredictable!  For  the  meantime,  believe  me  to 
be. 


Yours  very  truly, 
Patrick  Lacey 

13.  From  Satwant  Kaur17 

[Refer  to  item  77] 

28  November  1960 

I  may  be  permitted  to  resign  from  the  Rajasthan  Legislative  Assembly  (Sri 
Karanpur  constituency).  Please  arrange  its  acceptance  and  oblige. 

The  ground  of  my  resignation  is  as  follows 

Ch.  Motiram  is  President  of  Ganganagar  District  Congress  and  a  member 
of  PCC  Rajasthan.  On  4.8.60,  he  threatened  to  murder  my  husband  S.  Mastan 
Singh.  B.A.  (Hons)  LLB,  Advocate,  Ex-Minister  (Congress)  Bikaner  State.  He, 
(S.  Mastan  Singh)  on  the  same  very  day  informed,  in  writing,  the  authorities 
concerned  at  Ganganagar,  Jaipur  and  Delhi  about  the  threat.  A  copy  of  the 
(informing)  letter  is  attached  herewith.  To  carry  out  the  threat  into  action,  Ch. 
Motiram,  only  two  days  after  the  threat,  i.e.  on  6.8.60  got  a  murderous  assault 
made  on  my  husband  in  the  broad  day  light  and  on  the  Public  Road,  as  a  result 
of  which  his  skull  was  fractured  and  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital  in  a 
precarious  condition.  The  injury  was  so  dangerous  to  life  according  to  the 
Medical  Examination  that  his  dying  declaration  was  recorded  by  a  Magistrate. 

The  case  is  very  clear  on  the  face  of  it  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Rajasthan  Cabinet  and  other  high  officials  of  the  state  are 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  this  case,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
the  chief  culprit  to  book.  On  the  contrary,  everything  has  been  done  by  the 
police  to  defend  him. 

I  belong  to  no  group  but  Ch.  Motiram  belongs  to  the  ruling  group  and  is  a 
lieutenant  of  Ch.  Kumbha  Ram,  M.P  who  has  got  a  great  influence  with  the 
Government  at  Jaipur. 

I  made  so  many  requests  to  the  Government  that  some  impartial  C.I.D. 
officer  of  Rajasthan  or  of  the  Central  Police  be  appointed  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
But  no  heed  has  been  paid  to  my  frequent  requests. 

My  husband  S.  Mastan  Singh  is  an  old  veteran  of  the  Congress  and  has 
served  it  for  the  last  40  years.  Imprisonment  by  the  British  Government  and 


1 7.  Copy  of  letter,  salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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detention  by  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  stand  to  his  credit.  He  played  an  important 
role  in  every  movement  launched  by  the  Congress  to  win  freedom.  Eminent 
gentlemen  like  Hon’ble  S.  Swaran  Singh,  Union  Minister,  S.  Partap  Singh 
Kairon,  Chief  Minister,  Punjab,  S.  Gurmukh  Singh  Musafir  M.P.,  Shri  Hira  Lai 
Shastri,  Shri  Jai  Narain  Vyas,  M.P,  Sardar  K.M.  Pannikar,  S.  Hukam  Singh, 
Deputy  Speaker,  personally  know  what  little  my  husband  has  done  in  the  national 
cause. 

A  Congress  gentleman  of  such  an  eminence  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
murderous  assault  by  another  Congressman,  holding  such  responsible  posts  as 
Distt.  Congress  Presidentship  and  membership  PCC  and  the  assault  is  made  in 
the  broad  day  light  and  on  the  public  thoroughfare,  yet  nothing  is  done. 

It  can  better  be  imagined  than  described  what  opinion  the  public  will  hold 
about  the  Government  Administration  and  the  Congress  Organisation  in  the 
District. 

My  demand  was  the  most  modest  one,  i.e.  an  enquiry  by  an  impartial 
C.I.D.  Officer  of  the  Province  or  of  the  Union  Government.  But  because 
groupism  rules  supreme,  therefore,  I  have  not  been  beard  and  justice  has  been 
denied  to  me.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no  use  remaining  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

I,  therefore,  may  be  permitted  to  resign  from  it.  This  will  oblige  me. 


14.  From  Ayub  Khan18 

[Refer  to  items  194  and  201] 

President’s  House 
Karachi 
28th  November,  1960 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

It  has  caused  me  considerable  surprise  to  learn  from  our  High  Commissioner 
in  Delhi  that  you  are  finding  it  difficult  to  fulfil  some  of  the  commitments 
undertaken  by  your  Government  in  respect  of  the  settlement  arrived  at  between 
India  and  Pakistan  regarding  the  disposal  of  some  of  the  areas  on  our  common 
borders.  Some  alternative  proposals  were  made  to  our  High  Commissioner 
regarding  which  also  he  was  told  that  there  would  be  difficulties  with 
the  Provincial  Governments  concerned.  As  you  know  we  vacated  Tukergram 
immediately  and  the  delay  in  exchanging  territory  is  proving  embarrassing 


18.  MEA,  File  No.  4(27)-Pak-m/60,  Vol-IV,  Sr.  No.  40A/corr. 
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for  us. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  bring  greater  credit  to  the  Government  of  India  if 
it  faced  these  difficulties  boldly  rather  than  allowed  an  impression  to  be  created 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  India  which  could  give  a  binding  undertaking  to 
another  government. 

I  hope  you  are  in  very  good  health. 

With  kind  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Ayub  Khan 


15.  From  R.  Lee  Speer19 

[Refer  to  item  147] 

1536  South  20th  Street 
Lincoln  2,  Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

November  29,  1960 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 

Recently  I  witnessed  a  televised  debate  staged  in  this  country  between  Sir 
Julian  Huxley  of  Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Jacques  Mertens  de  Wilmars  of  Belgium. 
The  issue  these  men  argued  was  the  alarming  growth  rate  of  the  world’s 
population  and  the  necessity  to  provide  nations  with  birth  control  information 
through  a  United  Nations  program. 

Mr.  Mertens,  as  you  may  know,  is  chairman  of  the  Population  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  certain  that  the  deliberations  and  will  of  this 
commission,  under  the  guidance  of  Chairman  Mertens,  are  a  most  decisive 
influence  on  the  propensity  of  the  United  Nations  to  recognise  the  population 
growth  as  an  urgent  and  demanding  problem,  a  problem  that  require  the 
immediate  and  extensive  employment  of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Mertens’  position  in  the  debate  was  a  denial  of  any  problem  and  the 
opposition  to  any  birth  control  program  by  a  governmental  body,  be  it  national 
or  international.  He  attempted  to  argue  for  this  position  without  revealing  his 
own  religious  commitments.  But  his  arguments  betrayed  this  attempt;  it  was 
obvious  that  Mr.  Mertens  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  thus  devoted  to  opposing 
birth  control  which  his  church  deems  immoral.  He  is  a  man  whose  religious 
beliefs  have  provided  him  a  conclusion  and  who  is  seeking  to  give  that 
conclusion  some  premises. 


19.  Letter.  File  No.  28  (50)/58-60-PMS. 
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I  find  it  very  disturbing  that  the  United  Nations'  Population  Commission 
should  have  as  its  chairman  a  Roman  Catholic  who  will  oppose  the  distribution 
of  birth  control  information  by  the  United  Nations  despite  the  urgent  request  of 
member  nations  for  such  information.  Mr.  Mertens’  position  as  the  chairman  is 
a  most  strategic  one  and  enables  him  to  execute  the  beliefs  and  pronouncements 
of  his  church  on  birth  control.  Certainly  the  information  available  for  his 
commission's  studies  contradicts  his  own  position. 

The  problem  is  an  extremely  urgent  one.  I  hope  you  agree.  And  I  hope  you 
will  agree  also  that  it  would  seem  more  responsible  to  have  as  a  chairman  of 
the  United  Nations’  Population  Commission  a  man  who  can  be  expected  to 
evaluate  the  world's  population  problem  with  all  due  objectivity.  Mr.  Mertens 
cannot  bring  to  his  chairmanship  such  lucid  evaluation  and  objectivity.  His 
competence  and  conclusions  shall  always  be  tainted  and  impaired  by  the  belief 
that  his  church’s  pronouncements  against  birth  control  and  other  moral  issues 
are  infallibly  in  accordance  with  God’s  will. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  to  read  of  your  position  on  the  necessity  to  have 
the  United  Nations  develop  a  program  to  make  birth  control  information  available 
to  member  nations.  And  would  you  agree  that  Mr.  Jacques  Mertens  de  Wilmars 
should  serve  the  United  Nations  in  some  other  role? 


Very  truly  yours, 
R.  Lee  Speer 


16.  From  B.C.  Roy20 

[Refer  to  item  187] 


Calcutta 

.  November  30,  1960 

My  dear  Jawahar, 

I  have  discussed  with  Anil  Chanda  about  his  proposal  of  making  over  some  of 
the  Enclaves  near  Berubari  situated  in  Cooch  Behar  but  very  near  the  Pakistan 
border  to  Pakistan  in  place  of  half  of  Berubari  proposed  to  be  given.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  agree  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  a  feasible  proposition  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  that  these  Enclaves  have  more  or  less  predominantly  Muslim  population 

(ii)  that  the  piece  of  land  between  India  and  the  Indo-Pak  border  is  more 
or  less  waste  land  and  there  is  practically  no  population  there. 


20.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  4(27)-Pak-m/60,  Vol-IV,  Sr.  No.  37-A/coit. 
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Therefore  to  hand  over  these  Enclaves  to  Pakistan,  with  some  neighbouring 
land  in  order  to  make  it  contiguous  with  Pakistan,  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
proposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  save  the  people  of  Berubari  who  would 
be  displaced  if  the  Union  is  partitioned  as  has  been  proposed. 

But  this  will  require  more  careful  enquiry  and  therefore,  if  you  agree,  I  can 
send  Mr.  Banerjee  and  any  other  officer  who  are  conversant  with  the  local 
area,  to  Delhi  to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  and  find  out  the  exact  implications 
of  the  proposal. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Bidhan 


17.  (a)  From  Indira  Gandhi21 

[Refer  to  item  294] 


UNESCO,  Paris, 
1st  December,  1960 

Darling  Papu, 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  bag  to  send  you  a  line. 

The  conference  is  going  so  very  slowly  that  now  the  Executive  Board  will 
not  meet  until  the  16th  Dec.  However,  this  date  is  now  final.  So  I  can  only 
leave  on  the  17th. 

I  had  not  expected  Martyn  to  allow  Rajiv  to  come  home  earlier,  so  it  was 
surprise. 

My  cold  is  much  but  I  am  rather  run  down  and  feel  tried  all  the  time. 

Lots  of  love, 
Indu 


2 1 .  Reproduced  from  Soma  Gandhi  (ed. ),  Two  Alone,  Two  Together:  Letters  Between  Indira 
Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  1940-1964  (London:  Holder  &  Stoughton,  1992),  pp. 
654-655. 
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17.  (b)  From  Indira  Gandhi22 

[Refer  to  item  294] 

Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  West  Germany,  returning  on  the  8th  evening. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  UNESCO,  Sir  David  Eccles, 
the  British  Minister  for  Education  and  Leader  of  the  British  delegation  to 
UNESCO  strongly  criticised  Bijju  by  name  for  his  speeches  regarding  loans  to 
India’s  five  year  plans.  Now  he  is  proposing  a  draft  resolution,  the  operative 
part  of  which  goes  as  follows  > 

“The  General  Assembly  of  UNESCO  decides  to  convey  both  to  the 
Secretary- General  of  the  UN  and  to  appropriate  financial  organizations  of  the 
UN  the  considered  view  of  this  Organizataion  that  assistance  to  educational 
projects  should  form  a  large  proportion  of  all  aid  offered  to  the  less  developed 
countries.” 

He  had  the  cheek  to  ask  me  to  second  it.  Unfortunately,  I  shall  not  be  here 
but  have  given  points  to  Hansaben  (anyhow  she  is  now  the  leader  of  our 
Delegation).  It  is  a  hit  at  our  plans  for  industrial  development.  Why  should 
UNESCO  interfere  with  other  agencies  -  surely  they  are  competent  enough  to 
judge  priorities.  The  British  are  being  quite  obnoxious  here.  Another  member  of 
their  delegation  -  Pappen  or  Poppen  -  made  an  extremely  stupid  speech  on 
Congo’s  admission  to  UNESCO  -  urging  ‘tolerance  and  understanding’  and 
claiming  smugly  that  Britain  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  its  colonial  policy. 

There  is  a  very  definite  hardening  of  the  British  attitude.  Macmillan  has 
given  the  brief  himself.  I  wish  we  hadn’t  agreed  to  the  Queen’s  visit.  They 
think  they  can  get  away  with  anything.  If  Malcolm  MacDonald  had  still  been  in 
India,  I  would  have  written  to  him. 

My  seat  has  finally  been  booked  on  the  Air  India  Service  leaving  Paris  on 
the  17th  afternoon  and  reaching  Delhi  on  the  18th  forenoon,  I  think  it  is. 


18.  From  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit23 

[Refer  to  item  290] 

[Bhai  Dear,] 

Some  days  ago,  Dame  Rebecca  West,  the  author,  spoke  to  me  about  a  Russian 
woman  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Pasternak  and  who  is  one  of  the  characters 


22.  Copy  of  letter  from  Paris,  4  December  1 960;  salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
23  .  Letter,  2  December  1960. 
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in  his  novel  Dr.  Zhivago.  Rebecca’s  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  by  one 
of  the  Dons  of  St.  Anthony’s  College,  Oxford,  and  they  are  keen  that  the  woman 
who  is  now  imprisoned  should  somehow  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  Russia. 

Rebecca  West  asks  if  (knowing  how  much  I  have  helped  Pasternak)  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow  could  help  in  assisting  this  woman,  Olga  Vsevolodovna 
Ivinskaya  and  her  daughter.  I  told  Rebecca  that  I  had  done  nothing  for  Pasternak 
but  apparently  the  story  going  around  here  is  that  he  received  great  moral 
support  from  me!  I  merely  forward  this  letter  for  information.  Perhaps  you 
might  like  to  send  it  to  Moscow. 


[Nan] 


19.  FromS.  Dutt24 

[Refer  to  item  44] 

The  Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  Deputy  Secretary’s  note  below,  with 
reference  to  his  minute  dated  28.11.60  (Flag  CM’).  Shri  Daying  Ering  has  a 
good  future  before  him  in  the  Indian  Frontier  Administrative  Service,  and  we 
would  be  sorry  to  lose  him.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  suitable  young  men  from 
the  tribal  areas  for  senior  posts  in  the  NEFA  administration.  Also,  it  will  not  be 
fair  to  ask  him  to  give  up  a  post  for  which  he  has  just  been  trained.  It  is  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  right  to  promise  him  the  post 
of  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  immediately  and  continue  him  in  that  or  a  higher 
capacity  in  the  new  Parliament  in  1962. 

2.  The  Adviser  has  suggested  the  nomination  of  Shri  Kutik  Moyong.  Shri 
K.L.  Mehta  tells  me  that  Shri  Moyong  does  not  understand  a  word  of  English 
and  as  such  he  might  not  prove  useful  in  the  Parliament. 

3.  My  advice  will  be  not  to  keep  the  seat  vacant  until  the  next  elections. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  doing  so,  because  the  same  difficulty  will  have  to 
be  faced  then  as  now.  Subject  to  further  consultation  of  the  Governor,  I  would 
prefer  Shri  Matin  Dei.  He  holds  a  subordinate  post  and  would  not  lose  financially 
by  giving  it  up  and  joining  Parliament.  In  his  case  too,  there  is  to  be  some 
implied  understanding  about  re-nomination  to  the  next  Lok  Sabha. 


24.  Note,  2  December  1 960.  S.  Dutt  had  also  written  to  the  Chief  Minister  and  Governor  of 
Assam  on  this  issue.  MHA,  (MEA,  File  No.  39  (25)-Nefa/60),  p.  16/n. 
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20.  D.G.  Karve  to  K.  Ram25 

[Refer  to  item  152] 


December  3,  1960 

The  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 

New  Delhi. 


Dear  Sir, 

On  November  15th  I  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  of  which  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy.  We  all  know  by  experience  that  as  a  rule  letters  addressed 
to  the  Prime  Minister  are  acknowledged  and  disposed  of  very  promptly.  In  this 
case  it  is  nearly  three  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  him.  It  is  possible  either  that  the 
letter  has  been  lost  in  transit  or  has  been  deliberately  put  aside  for  later  disposal 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  If  the  latter  alternative  is  correct  we  certainly  are  content 
to  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  if  by  chance  the  former 
alternative  has  taken  place  and  the  letter  is  lost  in  transit,  I  would  like  that  fact 
to  be  brought  to  our  notice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  addressing  this 
communication  to  you,  so  that  you  may  investigate  the  matter  and  reassure  us 
on  the  score  of  the  receipt  of  that  letter  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

Hoping  to  be  excused  for  the  troubles  and  thanking  you,  I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 
D.G.  Karve 


21 .  From  Amrit  Kaur26 

[Refer  to  items  60  and  62] 

3  December  1960 

I  am  writing  these  few  lines  to  you  on  behalf  of  Master  Tara  Singh. 

He  is,  as  you  know,  76  years  of  age  and  I  have  been  told  today  that  he  is 
feeling  the  cold  very  much  in  Yol  Camp.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  electric 
light  in  Yol  I  understand  he  is  not  supplied  with  a  heater.  I  understand  also  that 
requests  have  been  made  to  the  Punjab  Government  to  move  him  to  the  plains 
during  the  winter.  And  I  feel  that  this  is  something  that  might  be  done  for 


25.  Letter.  File  No.  8/159/60-PMR,  Public  Section. 

26.  Copy  of  letter,  signature  and  salutation  not  available. 
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someone  of  Master  Ji’s  standing,  in  view  of  his  years  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  detained  without  trial. 

I  was  also  told  that  very  often  insufficient  food  is  given  to  him.  For  example 
I  believe  that  only  one  pao  (4  chittaks)  of  palak  (spinach)  were  given  to  him 
and  his  son  for  one  meal.  If  this  is  true — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  what 
my  informant  told  me — I  think  that  the  matter  of  the  adequacy  of  his  diet  also 
needs  to  be  looked  into. 


22.  From  Subimal  Dutt27 

[Refer  to  item  97] 

Prime  Minister  will  recall  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  letter  of  November  30  to 
him.  The  letter  is  placed  below. 

2.  There  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  constructive  work  being  carried 
on  in  Sikkim  by  the  Sarva  Sewa  Sangh.  Such  work  will  undoubtedly  be  of  use 
to  the  people  of  Sikkim.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  before  any  work  is 
undertaken,  formal  and  specific  approval  of  the  Sikkim  Darbar  should  be  taken. 
This  is  important. 

3.  I  have  had  three  long  talks  with  the  Maharajkumar  of  Sikkim  during 
the  last  few  days,  lasting  for  nearly  six  hours.  I  let  him  have  his  full  say  and  he 
dealt  with  a  number  of  matters.  It  was  obvious  that  while  the  Maharajkumar 
and  his  father  have  no  intention  of  going  beyond  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with 
Sikkim,  they  have  the  feeling  that  increasingly  the  Government  of  India  are 
interfering  in  purely  internal  matters.  He  cited  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  Political  Officer  had  bypassed  the  Sikkim  Darbar  and  dealt  with  people  and 
organisations  in  Sikkim  direct.  We  have  taken  full  notes  of  the  Maharajkumar  ’s 
statement  and  have  told  him  that  I  will  deal  with  the  points  raised  by  him  when 
he  returns  to  Delhi  after  his  visit  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Samath  a  few  days 
later. 

4.  In  the  letter  of  the  Bihar  Sarvodaya  Mandal  it  is  stated  that  the  party 
which  went  to  Sikkim  met  the  Maharajkumar.  Among  other  persons  whom  the 
workers  of  the  Bihar  Sarvodaya  Mandal  met  were  some  people  who  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Maharajkumar  and  the  Sikkim  Darbar.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
before  any  work  is  undertaken  the  Darbar  should  be  formally  consulted.  This 
can  be  done  through  the  Political  Officer,  but  the  latter  should  not  go  about  and 


27.  Note,  3  December  1960.  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.44. 
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meet  private  persons  of  Sikkim  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the 
scheme.  Indeed,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  to  the  Maharajkumar  and  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  Sikkim  Darbar  personally  from  him  when  he  comes  to  see  me 
within  the  next  few  days. 


23.  From  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy28 

[Refer  to  item  41] 

The  Mysore  situation  has  been  exercising  my  mind  for  some  months  now.  The 
Central  Parliamentary  Board  some  time  back  took  a  decision  that  in  view  of  the 
situation  prevailing  in  the  State  Shri  Jatti  should  have  the  freedom  to  expand  or 
even  vary  his  Ministry.  I  had  prolonged  talks  yesterday  with  Shri  Jatti  and 
Chenniah  on  the  one  hand  and  Shri  Nijalingappa  on  the  other,  and  also  with 
both  of  them  together.  Shri  Jatti  was  agreeable  to  expansion,  but  he  could  not 
see  his  way  to  drop  any  minister.  He  said  that  he  could  drop  a  minister  only  if 
there  was  a  serious  complaint  against  him  and  the  complaint  after  investigation 
was  found  true.  In  the  absence  of  this  complaint  and  investigation  he  found  it 
difficult  to  drop  any  minister.  Shri  Nijalingappa  on  the  other  hand  was  opposed 
to  mere  expansion  as  that  would  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  members  for  a 
composite  and  broad-based  Ministry  consisting  of  good  and  competent  men  in 
the  party.  There  were  some  members  in  the  existing  Ministry  which  he  felt 
sure  were  not  men  of  integrity  and  had  lowered  standards  of  public  life.  It  was 
not  easy  for  him  or  others  to  prove  this  lack  of  integrity,  but  they  were  morally 
sure  that  their  conduct  was  unworthy.  These  gentlemen  could  be  removed 
from  the  Ministry  only  if  Shri  Jatti  undertook  to  form  a  new  Ministry  which 
would  consist  of  good  men  on  both  sides.  Shri  Nijalingappa  also  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  case  Shri  Jatti  was  not  agreeable  to  the  formation  of  a  broad- 
based  Ministry  so  that  he  could  carry  the  whole  party  with  it,  he  should  seek  a 
vote  of  confidence.  If  he  receives  the  vote  of  confidence  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  agitation  and  he  can  carry  on.  It  was,  he  said,  for  Shri  Jatti  to  choose 
whether  he  should  seek  a  vote  of  confidence  or  of  his  own  free  will  choose  a 
broad-based  Ministry.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  formation  of  a 
broad-based  Ministry  consisting  of  as  he  put  it  of  good  men  from  both  groups, 
could  present  serious  difficulties,  he  expressed  his  own  personal  feeling  that 
formation  of  the  new  team  would  not  be  such  a  difficult  proposition.  Shri  Jatti 


28.  Letter,  New  Delhi,  5  December  1 960.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  PB(A)-Vm/1 958, 
Box  52  (a). 
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himself  could  choose  the  best  men  from  the  group  opposed  to  him.  In  any  case 
the  formation  of  the  Ministry  should  be  left  to  the  Centre,  the  Congress  President, 
Pantji  and  others.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  would  arise  in  the  case  of 
persons  Nijalingappa  and  his  friends  would  want  to  see  dropped  from  the 
Ministry. 

Apart  from  the  alternatives  mentioned  above  it  was  suggested  to  Nijalingappa 
that  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  without  any  addition  or  alteration  in  it 
also  offered  a  way  out  because  the  Ministry,  in  any  case,  was  not  going  to  last 
longer  than  a  little  over  a  year.  He  felt  that  this  course  of  action  or  inaction 
would  be  very  harmful  and  on  this  basis  the  Congress  party  will  not  be  able  to 
enter  elections  as  a  strong  and  united  team.  The  individual  Ministers  were 
functioning  in  a  highly  partisan  manner  and  there  was  no  mutual  trust  between 
one  set  of  Congress  MLAs  and  Congressmen  and  others  to  whom  the  ministers 
were  opposed.  There  was  trouble  in  every  district.  The  elections  would  be 
greatly  affected  by  this  widespread  prevalence  of  mutual  distrust.  In  sheer 
despair  some  members  of  the  Assembly  might  even  resort  to  a  desperate  course 
of  action.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  his  opinion  that  some  action  was 
taken  and  the  two  groups  united. 

In  my  talk  with  Shri  Chenniah,  the  latter  told  me  that  if  a  vote  of  confidence 
was  taken,  the  probable  result  would  be  that  Shri  Jatti  would  win  but  by  not 
more  than  a  majority  of  6  to  10  votes.  This  was  Jatti’s  opinion  too.  The  other 
group  is  of  the  view  that  it  has  a  majority  of  ten  to  fifteen  votes.  In  any  case  the 
majority  for  Jatti  was  far  from  comfortable  and  none  was  happy  about  it.  Mr. 
Chenniah  also  approved  of  expansion,  but  about  the  other  alternative  of  a  new 
broad-based  Ministry,  he  was  not  very  clear  in  his  mind. 

I  have  given  here  a  gist  of  my  talks  with  the  Mysore  leaders.  While  I  do  not 
know  what  finally  we  should  do,  I  am  clear  in  my  mind  that  Mysore  tangle 
should  be  solved  in  the  next  fortnight  or  so.  It  is  not  a  happy  position  for  the 
party  to  be  split  into  two  almost  equal  halves,  the  Chief  Minister  being  the  head 
of  one  half  and  the  other  half  opposed  to  him.  We  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
firm  decision  so  that  both  groups  in  Mysore  know  what  we  intend  to  do.  They 
all  look  to  us  for  final  advice  and  guidance. 


[Yours  sincerely] 
N.  Sanjiva  Reddy 
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24.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda29 

[Refer  to  item  143] 


Planning  Commission 
New  Delhi 
December  6,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

One  of  the  main  terms  of  reference  of  the  Planning  Commission  was  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country  and  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  augmenting  such  of  these  as  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  relation 
to  the  nation’s  requirements.  We  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  make  a  sufficiently 
systematic  approach  to  the  subject,  although  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  by  way  of  exploration  of  our  natural  resources.  Some  months  ago,  we 
considered  this  question  and  in  the  Draft  Outline  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
(page  9),  the  following  proposal  was  made: 

“The  stage  has  been  reached  when  as  a  necessary  condition  of  well- 
conceived  long-term  plans,  a  comprehensive  view  must  be  taken  of  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  information  available,  the  principal  gaps  which  exist  and  the 
further  steps  needed  in  relation  to  specific  long-range  objectives  conceding  the 
development  of  irrigation,  power,  steel,  coal,  oil  and  minerals  and  land  and 
forest  resources  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  generally.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  review,  systematic  programmes  for  surveys  and  investigations 
have  to  be  drawn  up  and  the  organisations  concerned  strengthened.  An 
appropriate  machinery  for  planning  coordinated  studies  of  natural  resources 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  reviewing  the  results  obtained  from  time  to  time  has 
now  to  be  devised.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a  committee  of  direction  composed 
of  the  technical  heads  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  which  a  few 
leading  scientists  are  associated  and  which  is  assisted  by  a  highly  trained  staff. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  hoped  to  work  out  details  in  the  near  future”. 

2.  We  have  now  to  work  out  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  the  suggestion 
set  out  in  the  Draft  Outline.  Our  proposal  is  that  a  Council  for  Natural  Resources 
might  be  set  up  as  an  autonomous  organisation  functioning  within  the  framework 
of  the  Planning  Commission  with  an  office  and  budget  of  its  own.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Planning  Commission  or  its  Deputy  Chairman  may  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council.  The  other  members  of  the  Council  might  be  the  Members  of  the 
Planning  Commission  dealing  with  land,  water  and  natural  resources,  scientific 
research  and  perspective  planning,  heads  of  the  principal  agencies  of  the 


29.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(440)/60-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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Government  of  India  concerned  with  natural  resources,  and  five  other  members 
not  in  the  service  of  Government. 

3 .  It  is  proposed  that  the  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission  in  charge 
of  scientific  research  in  the  Planning  Commission  (Shri  A.  N.  Khosla)  should 
function  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  scientific  research  section 
of  the  Commission  should  be  reorganised  so  as  to  provide  the  staff  nucleus  for 
the  Council’s  work.  The  Member- Secretary  of  the  Council  will  have  with  him 
four  or  five  specialists,  including  a  resources  economist  and  experts  in  minerals, 
land  and  water  resources  for  undertaking  work  and  studies  on  its  behalf.  The 
Council  could  also  assist  other  agencies  in  undertaking  studies  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  it. 

4.  For  appointment  as  Member- Secretary  of  the  Council  we  need  an 
administrator-scientist  and  have  in  mind  in  this  connection  the  selection  of  Dr. 
M.  S.  Randhawa  (until  recently  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research)  about  whom  you  had  written  in  your  letter  No.  2077- 
PMH/60  dated  October  14,  1960. 

5.  The  proposal  is  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  enclosed  note  which 
embodies  the  conclusions  reached  by  us  after  discussion.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  proposal  further  with  you  and,  if  you  approve,  we  could  take  further  steps. 

6.  In  working  out  our  proposals  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  consultations 
with  the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  an 
organisation  which  has  done  good  work  over  the  past  ten  years  in  the  field  of 
resources  in  USA.  The  Ford  Foundation  is  ready  to  secure  for  a  few  months 
the  services  of  one  of  the  principal  experts  of  this  organisation,  Dr.  Marion 
Clawson.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  have  Dr.  Clawson  here  to  assist  in  the 
beginning  in  mapping  out  the  field  of  study. 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 
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25.  From  Subimal  Dutt30 

[Refer  to  item  98] 

As  I  have  already  informed  the  Prime  Minister,  I  have  had  three  long  talks 
lasting  in  all  about  six  hours  with  the  Maharajkumar  of  Sikkim.  We  took  detailed 
notes  of  what  he  stated  and  I  promised  to  discuss  some  of  the  points  with  him 
when  he  returns  to  Delhi  tomorrow.  He  also  wishes  to  pay  a  farewell  call  on 
the  Prime  Minster  on  the  9th. 

2.  I  would  request  the  Prime  Minister  to  see  the  note  on  these  talks 
prepared  by  Deputy  Secretary,  Shri  Jaipal  (Flag  ‘N’).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Maharajkumar  did  not  at  all  refer  to  any  question  of  revision  of  the  Treaty 
between  Sikkim  and  India.  Indeed  he  affirmed  more  than  once  that  the  Sikkim 
authorities  fully  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  Contrary  to  the  reports  which 
had  reached  us  of  his  somewhat  angry  and  irresponsible  talks  with  other  people, 
the  Maharajkumar  throughout  the  talks  showed  a  friendly  and  understanding 
attitude  towards  the  Government  of  India. 

3.  The  Prime  Minister  need  not  discuss  with  the  Maharajkumar  all  the 
points  to  which  he  referred  in  his  talks  with  me.  I  myself  will  deal  with  some  of 
them  when  I  meet  the  Maharajkumar  on  the  8th.  We  need  not  take  all  the 
statements  made  by  the  Maharajkumar  as  correct  or  in  accordance  with  facts. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  part  of  his  present  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  personal  relations  which  have  developed 
between  him  and  our  Political  Officer,  Shri  Apa  Pant,  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  This  is  particularly  deplorable  because  Shri  Apa  Pant  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  Sikkim’s  cause  and  has  pressed  for  all 
manner  of  aid  to  Sikkim.  He  has  also  taken  the  initiatitve  in  persuading  the 
Sikkim  Darbar  to  undertake  a  number  of  developement  projects.  In  all  these  he 
had  the  full  support  of  the  Maharajkumar  until  relations  beween  them  became 
strained.  The  present  position  is  that  Maharajkumar  thinks  our  Political  Officer 
is  inerfering  too  much  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sikkim  and  the  authority  of  the 
Maharajkumar  and  Sikkim  Darbar  has  rapidly  been  infringed. 

4 .  The  Maharajkumar  is  not  an  easy  person  either.  He  is  anxious  to  preserve 
the  authority  of  Maharaja  against  the  agitation  for  popular  rule.  Indeed  he  has 
taken  part  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  internal  political  affairs  and  has 
sought  to  put  up  candidates  of  his  own  choice  against  the  nominees  of  the 
regularly  constituted  parties.  As  P.M.  will  remember,  some  months  ago,  a 
deputation  of  political  leaders  from  Sikkim  came  to  Delhi  to  seek  our  support 


30.  Note,  6  December  1960.  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.44. 
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against  the  whims  of  the  Maharajkumar. 

5 .  On  the  whole  I  feel  that  our  present  relations  with  China  being  what 
they  are,  we  should  go  a  little  slow  in  encouraging  reforms  within  Sikkim  in  the 
sense  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  Maharajkumar.  The  Maharajkumar 
has  assured  me  of  his  full  support  to  us  in  our  quarrels  with  China.  The  Chinese 
Government,  however,  have  not  recognised,  in  so  many  word,  our  Treaty 
relations  with  Sikkim.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai  has  merely  stated  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  respect  “the 
proper  relations”  between  India  and  Sikkim.  If,  therefore,  we  antagonise  the 
Maharajkumar  too  much  at  this  stage,  he  might,  in  his  frustration,  make  an 
approach  to  the  Chinese  for  assistance  and  the  Chinese  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
encourage  him  in  any  possible  controversy  with  us.  My  advice,  therefore, 
would  be  that  while  we  need  not  support  the  Maharajkumar  in  all  that  he  does, 
we  should  be  particular,  at  this  juncture,  in  not  interfering  in  the  purely  internal 
affairs  of  Sikkim. 

6.  Accordingly,  subject  to  further  consultation  with  the  Ministries 
concerned,  my  advice  is:- 

(i)  Radio:  We  have  already  taken  a  decision  to  start  a  radio  station  in  Daijeeling 
district.  I  think  this  decision  is  correct  and  should  be  adhered  to.  We  should, 
however,  associate  the  Maharajkumar  or  a  representative  of  the  Sikkim  Darbar 
with  the  programme  of  the  Darjeeling  radio.  In  our  cultural  activities  also  we 
should  go  a  little  slow.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Political 
Officer  in  which  connection  has  been  sought  to  be  established  between  the 
Hindu  deity  Ganesh  and  some  personages  in  the  Tibetan  scriptures.  With  due 
respect  I  feel  that  such  zeal  was  misplaced.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  P.O. 
to  publish  any  special  poster  or  leaflet  on  the  occasion  of  Ganesh  Chaturthi 
festival.  I  will  take  up  this  matter  with  him. 

(ii)  Refugees:  I  think  the  Mahrajkumar’s  complaint  has  basis.  We  should 
let  the  Sikkim  Darbar  deal  with  the  refugees  just  as  we  allow  the  State 
Governments  to  deal  with  the  refugees  within  their  areas.  The  P.O.  should  not 
distribute  any  relief  goods  direct.  He  should  hand  over  the  goods  to  the  Sikkim 
Darbar.  Details  can  be  worked  out. 

(iii)  Printing  Press:  A  review  of  the  present  position  and  the  activities  intended 
for  the  Government  of  India  Printing  Press  in  Gangtok  should  be  undertaken. 
A  large  staff  has  already  joined  there.  We  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is 
enough  work  for  the  Press.  Also  we  must  review  the  scope  of  our  cultural 
activities. 

(iv)  CPWD  and  Checkposts:  We  shall  discuss  the  points  raised  by  the 
Maharajkumar  with  the  Ministry  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply  and  our  Home 
Ministry,  respectively. 
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(v)  Defence:  During  the  last  year  or  so,  a  large  number  of  highly  placed 
military  officers  visited  Sikkim.  The  Maharajkumar’s  complaint  was  that  the 
Darbar  was  not  informed  of  their  arrival  and  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
any  respect  to  them.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  Maharajkumar  was  irritated 
because  the  visitors  took  no  notice  of  him  and  the  Sikkim  authorities  generally. 
They  went  and  discussed  their  plans  with  the  Political  Officer  and  came  away. 
There  is  room  for  better  public  relations  between  the  Sikkim  authorities  and 
our  Defence  Service  personnel,  both  those  who  are  stationed  there  and  the 
visiting  officers.  I  intend  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

(vi)  Sikkim  force:  The  Maharajkumar  is  opposed  to  the  nomenclature 
44 Sikkim  Battalion’1  for  one  of  the  Assam  Rifle  Battalions.  We  can  of  course 
change  the  nomenclature  of  this  battalion.  He  is  apparently  anxious  to  have  a 
small  militia  for  use  within  Sikkim.  He  referred  to  the  J&K  Militia  in  this 
connection.  Our  Political  Officer  told  us  some  time  back  that  such  a  militia 
might  be  used  to  suppress  movement  for  popular  rule  within  Sikkim.  The 
Maharajkumar  repeatedly  told  me  that  he  wants  the  people  of  Sikkim  to  be 
associated  with  the  defence  of  their  territory.  How  best  this  can  be  done  is  not 
clear,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  ignore  these  feelings  altogether. 

7.  I  have  already  said  that  we  need  not  take  all  the  Maharajkumar’s 
statements  against  the  PO.  as  correct.  Nevertheless  I  propose  to  refer  a 
summary  of  his  complaints  to  the  PO.  for  his  comments.  I  have  already  sent 
the  PO.  copies  of  the  note  which  the  Maharajkumar  gave  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  November  26  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  minute  of  the  same  date.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  P.O’s  reply. 


26.  From  Rajendra  Prasad31 

[Refer  to  items  63,  66  and  67] 


December  7,  1960 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  have  heard  that  Master  Tara  Singh  has  got  two  complaints:  the  first  is  that  the 
climate  of  Dharamsala  is  proving  too  severe  for  him  and  it  is  feared  that  his 
health  may  be  damaged  and  the  second  is  that  the  food  that  he  gets  is  not 
adequate:  e.g.  between  him  and  his  son  they  get  one  paua  of  green  palak.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  other  items.  Whatever  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
second  complaint,  the  climate  of  Dharamsala  is  very  cold  in  this  season  and  it 


3 1 .  Letter.  President’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  1 1 5(2)/60,  p.  10. 
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should  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  his  convenience  with  a  milder  climate. 
I  have  come  to  know  these  and  I  thought  I  should  draw  your  attention  to  them. 
I  got  the  information  after  I  have  seen  you  this  morning  and  so  could  not  speak 
to  you.  I  hope  the  matter  will  receive  your  attention. 


Yours  sincerely 
Rajendra  Prasad 


27.  (a)  S.D.  Nargolwala  to  V.  Viswanathan32 

[Refer  to  item  104] 

I  enclose  copies  of- 

(i)  Starred  Question  D.  No.  7066  due  for  answer  on  the  1 5th  of  December 
I960,  regarding  the  journey  of  the  Home  Minister  from  Delhi  to 
Lucknow  on  the  29th  of  November  1960  by  an  I.A.F.  aircraft;  and 

(ii)  Prime  Minister’s  Minute  dated  6th  December  1960  on  this  subject. 

2.  Iam  taking  action  in  consultation  with  Financial  Adviser,  Ministry  of 
Defence,  to  amend  Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  Defence,  Office 
Memorandum  No.  F.7(2)/53/D(Air/Personnel)  dated  20th  February  1954,  as 
amended  up-to-date,  in  accordance  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  orders  contained 
in  his  minute  referred  to  above  and  I  hope  that  the  corrigendum  will  issue  by 
tomorrow.  A  bill  for  the  Home  Minister’s  journeys  by  I.A.F.  aircraft,  in 
accordance  with  Prime  Minister’s  orders,  will  be  sent  to  the  Home  Minister  as 
soon  as  the  corrigendum  has  been  issued.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  grateful 
if  you  will  kindly  furnish  to  us  the  draft  of  an  answer  to  part  (a)  of  the  Question 
together  with  material  for  possible  supplementaries. 


32.  Note  from  S.D.  Nargolwala,  Joint  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Defence,  to  V.  Viswanathan, 
Secretary,  MHA,  7  December  1960.  MHA,  File  No.  14/31/60-Pub.  I.,  p.  1/C. 
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27.  (b)  V.  Viswanathan  to  O.  Pulla  Reddi33 

[Refer  to  item  104] 

We  would  suggest  the  following  as  the  draft  reply  to  part  (a)  of  the  question: 

“(a)  The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  flew  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow  on  the 
29th  November,  1960  by  an  aircraft  of  the  Indian  Air  Force.  He  did 
not  go  to  Lucknow  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative  of  the  Congress 
High  Command.” 

2.  The  following  information  may  be  useful  for  supplementaries: 

“The  Home  Minister  performed  his  return  journey  from  Lucknow  to 
Delhi  in  the  evening  of  1st  December,  1960.  (The  Defence  Ministry 
would  have  the  exact  particulars  of  the  aircraft  employed  in  these  two 
journeys).  The  Home  Minister  had  not  been  deputed  to  go  to  Lucknow 
as  a  representative  of  the  Congress  High  Command.  He  went  to 
Lucknow  for  the  purpose  of  holding  consultations  with  the  members 
of  the  Congress  Legislature  Party  of  the  State  in  an  attempt  to  explore 
ways  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement  among  the  members  of 
the  Party  which  might  help  to  set  up  a  stable  government.  The  Home 
Minister  also  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
Legislature  Party  at  which  he  touched  upon  other  issues  as  well.” 

23 .  We  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Deputy  Defence  Minister 
that  the  Prime  Minister  may  be  requested  to  reply  to  the  question,  if  admitted. 


28.  From  J.B.  Tito34 

[Refer  to  item  249  and  253 ] 

The  Yugoslav  Embassy  has  received  the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito,  for  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

1 .  The  present  situation  in  the  Congo,  in  which  elements  of  civil  war  are 
already  appearing,  is  considered  by  Yugoslavia  as  warranting  extreme  concern, 
particularly  because  of  the  role  of  United  Nations  organs  and  troops  in  the 
Congo,  which  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  mandate  given  them. 

2.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo,  and  on  the 
basis  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly,  the 


33.  Note  from  Secretary,  MHA,  to  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Defence,  8  December  1 960.  MHA, 
File  No.  14/31 /60-Pub. I,  p.  6/c. 

34.  Message  delivered  by  Gojko  Nikolis,  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador,  7  December  1 960. 
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United  Nations  took  the  decision  to  send  its  organs  and  troops  to  the  Congo  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  Belgian  intervention  and  assisting  the  Central 
Government  in  re-establishing  order  and  preserving  the  unity,  territorial  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Congo. 

3.  The  direct  foreign  intervention  and  usurpation  of  power,  which  are 
without  precedent,  have  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  legal  Parliament,  to  the 
confinement  and  finally  the  arrest  and  public  physical  mistreatment  of  the 
legitimate  President  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Congo,  the  President  of  the  Congo  Senate  and  quite  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  Parliament.  This  was  all  perpetrated  with  the  active  and  public  participation 
of  foreign  colonialist  circles  and  the  utilisation  of  their  armed,  transport  and 
other  material  resources. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Congo  of  late  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  attitude  and  activities  of  certain  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
unfortunately  are  not,  in  spite  of  frequent  warnings  and  justified  criticism,  in 
keeping  with  the  tasks  laid  down  by  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  these  tasks  has  in  many  cases  actually  abetted  foreign 
colonialist  intervention,  encouraged  and  supported  the  internal  elements 
provoking  the  crisis,  and  has  led  today  to  the  absurd  situation  whereby  the 
constitutional  and  political  situation  in  the  Congo  has  been  changed  and  distorted 
completely  by  violent  methods  despite  the  presence,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  troops  and  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Although  the  UN  organs  have  often 
emphasised  the  principles  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Congo, 
and  of  protection  for  the  legality  of  the  internal  order,  in  practice  this  has  been 
transformed  into  non-intervention  by  the  UN  in  the  activities  of  those  forces 
which  have  by  violent  means  obstructed  the  normal  functioning  of  legal  organs 
such  as  the  Parliament  and  the  Central  Government.  This  has  in  turn  led  to  the 
present  illegal,  unconstitutional  and  extremely  serious  situation  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  through  exponents  of  foreign  intervention  in  the  Congo 
like  Colonel  Mobutu  and  his  armed  followers,  acts  of  violence  are  being 
perpetrated  against  the  diplomatic  missions  of  various  countries  in  the  Congo. 
These  include  aimed  attacks  and  expulsion  from  the  Congo  of  diplomatic 
missions  even  of  countries  which  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  UN  and  sent  units  of  their  armed  forces  to  the  Congo  in  order  to  protect 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  that  country. 

4.  We  feel  that  in  the  Congo  the  prestige  of  the  entire  UN  has  been  dealt 
the  most  serious  blow  in  its  history  so  far  and  that  continuation  of  the 
aforementioned  negative  activities  by  UN  organs  in  the  Congo  can  only  lead  to 
more  serious  consequences  to  the  authority  of  the  UN  and  its  role  in  international 
affairs  in  general. 
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5 .  In  view  of  all  this,  Yugoslavia  as  a  member  of  the  UN  cannot  and  does 
not  wish  to  bear  or  to  share  the  responsibility  for  such  activity  by  UN  organs  in 
the  Congo.  A  decision  has  therefore  been  made  immediately  to  withdraw  our 
diplomatic  mission,  as  well  as  the  pilots,  technical  and  other  personnel  who 
were  sent  to  the  Congo  at  the  request  of  the  UN. 

6 .  Recently  there  have  been  increasing  cases  of  units  of  various  countries, 
which  are  part  of  the  UN  forces,  carrying  out  orders  which  are  not 
commensurate  with  their  role  in  that  country.  To  wit,  they  are  interfering  in 
internal  affairs  by  participating  in  the  stifling  of  rebellions,  or  rather  of  the 
justified  revolt  of  the  people  who  have  been  provoked  by  interference  from  the 
outside.  This  was  lately  the  case  in  Katanga,  too,  when  the  UN  troops 
apprehended  and  surrendered  to  the  Katanga  Police  over  fifty  selected  persons. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  countries  which  have  put  their  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  UN  forces  should  establish  direct  contact  with  their  units  and  order 
them  not  to  carry  out  such  and  similar  directives  in  the  future. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  way  out  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Congo  cannot  be  sought  without  relying  on  the  true  national  forces  in 
that  country,  and  certainly  not  in  attempts  to  disrupt  those  forces  and  render 
them  leaderless  which  is  what  has  been  done  by  the  arrest  of  the  President  of 
the  legitimate  Government  of  the  Congo,  we  think  that  the  UN  is  under  obligation 
to  make  the  most  urgent  and  energetic  efforts  to  liberate  Mr  Lumumba  and 
other  arrested  members  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  legal  Government. 

8.  Your  opinion  regarding  the  above  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
President  Tito. 


29.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon35 

[Refer  to  items  272  and  282] 

As  was  expected,  the  question  of  the  resumed  session  is  coming  up  for  decision. 
The  main  issue  as  at  present  seen  will  be  Disarmament.  There  is  also  a  quantum 
of  unfinished  items  not  all  of  them  unimportant  which  again  would  be  conditioned 
by  the  developments  in  relation  to  Congo  and  the  Organisation  as  a  whole. 

2.  We  are  not  on  the  General  Committee  and  do  not  therefore  directly 
participate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  decision. 


35.  Telegram,  from  New  York,  8  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers 
(Official)  File  No.  26. 
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3 .  Russians  are  trying  to  recall  Assembly  early  January  which  will  get  no 
support  and  cannot  be  supported  on  any  politically  reasonable  grounds  because 
the  U.S.  internal  position  which  has  hamstrung  the  Assembly  will  be  still 
continuing. 

4.  The  second  school  suggests  end  February  but  would  go  to  March  if 
opinion  shifts  in  that  direction. 

5.  There  is  also  a  third  line  suggesting  end  March  and  April. 

6.  I  would  like  to  know  what  position  we  should  take.  On  merits  the  date 
cannot  be  earlier  than  late  February  as  the  new  Administration  would  not  have 
geared  in.  I  doubt  if  February  is  late  enough.  The  Budget  dates  of  countries  like 
ours  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  also  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers' 
Conference  if  it  still  adheres  to  its  present  dates.  Should  we  suggest  mid  or  late 
March  or  even  later  date? 

7.  Present  indications  are  that  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  ‘‘hold  over" 
of  the  main  disarmament  item  for  consideration  of  our  proposal  or  other  suitable 
ways  till  the  new  administration  is  geared  in  office. 

8.  For  your  information,  the  U.S.  Delegation  while  publicly  holding  the 
usual  position  has  told  me  privately  that  they  cannot  take  any  initiative  and 
therefore  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  line  of  not  agreeing  to  anything,  but  may  be 
persuaded  to  the  “hold  over"  of  the  whole  item,  which  is  an  advance  on  their 
recent  intransigence  and  was  the  position  when  I  returned  here. 


30.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon36 

[Refer  to  items  60,  62  and  65] 


8  December  1961 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  confidential  D  O.  No.  2486-PMH/60,  dated  4th 
December  1960. 

2.  The  credit  for  the  success  of  the  function  at  Rajpura  goes  to  your 
popularity. 

3 .  I  have  made  inquiries  into  the  petty  complaints  relating  to  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  detention  in  the  Dharamsala  Jail.  The  allegation  regarding  insufficient 
food  is  not  correct.  The  details  of  Masterjfs  daily  diet  can  be  seen  from  the 
enclosure  to  this  letter.  The  information  received  by  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  food  is  obviously  without  truth.  The  barrack  in 


36.  Copy  of  letter,  salutation  and  signature  not  available.  File  No.  1 1 5(2)/60,  p.  1 3,  President’s 
Secretariat.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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which  Masterji  is  detained  is  kept  cozy  and  warm  and,  for  the  present,  coal- 
fire  is  provided.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  provide  an  electric  heater 
also. 

4.  The  suggestion  to  shift  Masterji  to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  plains,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not  feasible.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  suitable  alternative 
arrangements. 


Details  of  daily  diet  issued  to  Master  Tara  Singh 


Atta 

Dal 

Desi  Ghee 
Sugar 

Brookbond  Tea 
Milk 
Potatoes 
S  arson  oil 
Seasonal  green 
Vegetables 

Medical  diet 


8  Chhattaks 
1  !4 

1 

1 

1/8  lb. 

1  Seer 

2  Chhattaks 

Vz 


12 


Eggs 

Grapes 

Murabba  Harar 
Isabgol 


2  daily 

%  seer  (daily) 

worth  Re.  1/-  per  month 

worth  Rs.  2/8/-  per  month 


31.  From  Swaran  Singh37 

[Refer  to  item  142] 


New  Delhi 
December  9,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal  Ji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  November  regarding  Bokaro. 

As  I  had  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  1 1th  July,  preliminary  work,  which 
can  go  on  before  the  details  of  the  plant  and  equipment  are  settled,  is  going  on. 


37.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(314)/58-64-PMS.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 
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Soil  investigations  have  been  completed  both  in  the  area  where  the  plant  is  to  be 
located  and  for  a  water  reservoir.  The  Central  Water  &  Power  Commission  has 
taken  up  the  design  of  the  water  reservoir.  For  the  barrage  across  the  river 
Damodar,  test  borings  have  been  completed  and  more  detailed  investigations, 
with  a  view  to  designing  the  barrage,  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Bihar  PWD. 
Analysis  of  some  samples  of  construction  materials  has  been  done  and  analysis 
of  further  samples  is  going  on  in  the  Bihar  Institute  of  Hydraulics  and  Allied 
Research.  The  Bihar  Government  has  been  requested  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
the  Hindustan  Steel  sites  for  some  of  the  quarries  for  stone.  In  addition  to  the 
small  construction  camp  with  a  site  office,  26  residential  quarters  and  a 
community  dining  hall  which  is  already  occupied,  another  63  residential  quarters 
are  under  construction.  Water  supply  has  been  provided  to  these  construction 
camps.  The  survey  of  the  area  over  which  the  township  is  to  be  built  has  been 
completed,  close  contours  drawn  and  the  layout  of  the  township  is  now  being 
prepared. 

For  supply  of  power  to  the  new  steel  plant,  a  125  MW  unit  is  to  be  put  up 
in  Chandrapur  a.  I  understand  that  the  Damodar  Valley  Corporation  has  taken 
up  preliminary  work  on  hand.  This  will  be  an  extension  of  the  arrangements 
already  concluded  with  American  aid  for  the  first  unit  in  this  place. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  and  railway  arrangements  for  the 
movement  of  these  to  Bokaro  have  been  discussed  with  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Fuel  and  the  Ministry  of  Railways.  Detailed  prospecting  is  now 
going  on  in  Sasangda,  north  of  Kiriburu,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  iron  ore  mine.  The  Bihar  Government  has  been  asked  to  notify  specified 
areas  in  Shahabad  and  Palamau  for  intensive  prospecting  by  Hindustan  Steel 
for  limestone  to  supply  both  Bokaro  and  Durgapur.  The  blend  of  coal  to  be 
used  in  Bokaro  has  been  examined  in  consultation  with  the  Central  Fuel  Research 
Institute.  It  is  proposed  to  blend  parent  coking  coals  of  Jharia  with  blendable 
coals  from  two  new  collieries  in  the  Bokaro  coal  field  and  also  with  washed 
slack  coal  from  collieries  which  are  being  developed  by  the  National  Coal 
Development  Corporation  in  Argada  and  Sirka.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
Jharia  coals  will  have  to  be  washed  in  the  extended  washeries  of  Dugda  and  the 
slack  coals  of  Argada  and  Sirka  will  be  washed  in  a  new  washery  in  Karanpura. 
The  details  of  working  of  the  collieries  in  the  Bokaro  coal  fields  are  now  being 
studied  to  decide  whether  the  washery  to  wash  these  coals  should  be  installed 
at  the  collieries  or  at  the  steel  plant.  The  railways  have  confirmed  that  no  new 
lines  will  be  necessary  for  movement  of  the  raw  materials  but  sidings  will  have 
to  be  built  at  the  new  collieries  and  at  the  new  limestone  quarries  as  soon  as  the 
detailed  prospecting  has  been  completed  and  the  location  of  the  loading  points 
settled. 
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With  the  decision  to  limit  the  size  of  the  Bokaro  plant  to  one  million  tons  in 
the  first  stage,  the  requirements  of  finished  steel  products  have  been  studied  to 
see  which  of  these  should  be  produced  first  and  in  what  quantities.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  the  plant  will  have  to  produce  in  its  first  stage  about  200,000 
tons  of  plates  3/16  [inches]  thicker  and  550,000  tons  of  cold-rolled  strip.  In 
the  lay-out  for  expansion,  provision  has  to  be  made  from  the  installation  first 
of  tinning  and  galvanising  facilities  and  subsequently  for  expansion  of  the 
production  of  cold-rolled  strip. 

Before  undertaking  further  detailed  work  in  connection  with  the  plant  itself, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  main  plant  and  equipment 
will  be  obtained.  For  instance,  while  we  would  like  to  use  the  L.D.  Process  for 
making  steel  as  recommended  by  Dastur,  this  may  not  be  practicable  if  the 
plant  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  USSR.  Similarly,  the  size  and  characteristics 
of  the  blast  furnace  may  have  to  be  modified  to  fit  in  with  the  standard  or 
preferred  practice  of  the  supplying  countries.  It  is  therefore  important  now  to 
intensify  our  search  for  external  finance  with  a  view  to  settle  the  sources  of 
supply  of  the  main  plant  and  equipment.  I  had  sent  you  some  time  ago  a  note 
about  American  collaboration.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  really  expect  any 
serious  proposals  from  America.  Very  casual  enquiries  have  been  made  about 
Bokaro  both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  make  up  our  minds  on  where  and  how  to  search  for  external  finance. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  discuss  this  in  a  meeting  with  you,  Pantji,  Morarjibhai 
and  Lai  Bahadurji. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Swaran  Singh 


32.  From  Tara  Ali  Baig38 

[Refer  to  items  178  and  179] 


10th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

To  confirm  our  discussion  about  Ika  Paul  Pont. 

1 .  You  had  suggested  that  she  be  invited  by  the  Education  Ministry  as 
Child  Welfare  Expert  to  the  Government  of  India  to  advise  the  Co-ordination 
Committee  on  Child  Welfare  for  a  period  of  two  months  every  year. 


38.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  40  (187)/59-66-PMS.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 
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The  invitation  might  be  sent  through  the  French  Embassy.  You  had  also 
suggested  that  you  would  speak  to  the  Minister  of  Education  personally. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  possible  financial  implications  with  Shri  Sen 
Gupta  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  as  she  would  have  to  come  on  the  usual 
terms  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 

As  you  know  we  were  able  to  make  rather  special  conditions  without  cost 
to  us  when  she  was  loaned  to  the  ICCW  for  a  year. 

2.  I  hoped  I  would  have  time  to  discuss  another  very  important  point.  In 
the  Education  Plan  for  the  3rd  Five  Year  Plan,  an  allocation  of  5  crores  for  pre¬ 
primary  education  had  been  included.  This  has  now  been  cut  completely  and 
there  is  no  allocation  under  any  other  head  for  this  very  important  aspect  of 
child  welfare,  an  aspect  which  we  find  is  particularly  important  in  under 
developed  economies.  The  ICCW  is  working  out  a  training  programme  for 
field  workers  in  child  welfare  in  collaboration  with  the  Central  Social  Welfare 
Board  and  Ministry  of  Education,  but  unless  there  is  some  provision  in  the  Plan 
for  supporting  this  training  programme  adequately  with  provision  for  employment 
of  this  type  of  worker,  there  is  little  prospect  of  child  welfare  developing  in  the 
3rd  Plan,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

From  our  experience,  with  a  properly  trained  balwadi  worker  available,  the 
public,  whether  rural,  tribal  or  urban,  is  invariably  ready  to  contribute  buildings, 
food,  etc. 

Without  the  trained  teachers  this  cannot  be  done.  Today  there  is  wastage 
of  66%  in  primary  education.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this: 

(a)  Older  children  stay  at  home  to  look  after  younger  ones.  (Babies  are 
often  fed  with  opium  while  parents  are  out  working.) 

(b)  Primary  School  children  absorb  studies  better  who  have  ground-work 
of  the  pre-primary  system  which  gives  them  discipline  through  play  and  group 
activities.  Preventive  health  measures  and  better  nutrition  can  also  be  introduced 
in  pre-primary  schools  assuring  a  healthier  and  more  alert  school  going  child  at 
primary  school  level.  The  pre-primary  school  saves  in  many  aspects  of  wastage 
both  economic  and  human. 

If  the  Community  Development  Ministry  could  include  budget  provision 
for  a  child  welfare  field  level  worker,  (a  bal  sevika  instead  of  the  gram  sevika) 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  could  make  provision  for  full  scale  training  of 
such  workers  which  can  be  started  immediately,  something  realistic  in  child 
welfare  will  develop  in  the  3rd  Plan.  Alternatively  the  preprimary  scheme  could 
be  taken  up  under  Public  Co-operation  of  the  Planning  Commission. 


Yours, 

TaraAliBaig 
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33.  From  P.  Subbarayan39 

[Refer  to  item  141] 


Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications 

India 
New  Delhi 
11th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  met  Dr.  Roy40  yesterday  at  Calcutta  and,  as  I  told  him  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  funds  for  the  Durgapur  Expressway  and  also  for  the  Expressway  to  Dum 
Dum  which,  as  you  know,  is  very  congested,  he  suggested  that  he  will  try  and 
see  whether  he  could  at  least  raise  a  loan  for  these  Projects  from  private 
capitalists  and  also  whether  he  could  get  a  loan  from  the  Life  Insurance 
Corporation  for  this  purpose  and  that  he  would  think  of  a  Development 
Corporation  for  making  these  Highways  set  up  by  the  State  Government.  I 
thought  this  was  a  very  good  idea  and  he  will  speak  to  me  about  it  when  he  is 
here  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  when  he  tells  me  he  is  coming  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Working  Committee.  I  thought  it  best  that  I  should  keep  you  informed  of 
this  because  I  know  that  you  do  not  like  the  Private  Sector  taking  over  anything 
which  is  already  in  the  Public  Sector,  like  our  Highways.  But  I  told  him  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  State  Government  setting  up  a  Corporation  for 
this  purpose  and  having  the  control  of  these  Highways  in  their  hands.  He  told 
me  further  that  he  would  let  them  levy  tolls  on  these  Highways  so  that  there 
could  be  a  Sinking  Fund  and  the  loan  could  be  paid  off  say  in  20  years  time  and 
the  state  get  complete  control  of  it  afterwards.  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  this  because  the  Highways  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Govt,  and  so  there  is  no  question  of  the  Private  Sector  having  a  hand  in  it 
except  that  they  will  now  put  the  capital  into  it  for  building  these  Highways. 

I  thought  it  is  best  to  keep  you  informed  of  this  so  that  when  I  talk  to  Dr. 
Roy,  I  will  know  exactly  what  your  views  on  this  question  are.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  an  early  reply.  I  would  certainly  have  come  and  talked  to  you  about  it,  but 
you  are  so  busy,  I  thought  I  had  better  put  it  down  in  writing  so  that  you  know 
how  the  matter  stands. 

With  affectionate  regard. 


P.  Subbarayan 


39.  Letter.  File  No.  17  (100)  56-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  15-A.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

40.  B.C.  Roy. 
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34.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon41 

[Refer  to  item  262] 

Draft  resolution  on  Algeria  as  co-sponsored  by  all  Arab  countries  and  a  large 
number  of  Asian  countries  including  Burma,  Ceylon,  has  been  enclaired  to  you. 
We  have  not  co-sponsored  it  so  far. 

Although  we  would  like  it  differently  worded  we  have  agreed  with  them 
on  everything  in  the  resolution  except  words  “organised,  controlled  and 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations7'  in  operative  paragraph  4.  This,  of  course,  is 
against  the  Charter  and  entirely  unpractical  but  the  Arabs  and  the  Algerians  are 
not  willing  to  alter  one  word,  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  in  words  “in  the 
special  circumstances  in  Algeria77  before  it.  This  may  or  may  not  be  successful. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  delegates  interested  in  this  matter,  which  I  called,  there 
was  no  opinion  among  them  for  co-sponsorship  but  it  was  said  that  as  we  all 
the  Asian  African  countries  would  be  voting  for  it  we  would  be  isolated  if  we 
abstain.  While  we  may  try  to  obtain  some  alteration,  in  their  opinion,  we  would 
have  to  vote  for  it  and  if  necessary  explain  our  vote  afterwards.  In  regard  to 
these  words,  they  all  agree  that  on  merits  they  are  objectionable  and  not  the 
kind  of  resolution  that  can  be  put  forward  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  but 
this  week’s  events  in  Algeria  they  say  have  affected  everybody  into  support 
and  we  would  therefore  be  isolated. 

I  suggested  that  on  these  events  a  separate  resolution  as  an  emergency 
should  be  put  down  in  the  assembly  at  once.  On  this  the  Algerian- Arab  reaction 
was  that  they  do  not  want  it  as  it  would  divert  the  Assembly  from  the  main 
position  which  is  what  the  French  wanted  and  therefore  they  deprecated  any 
move  by  us  that  way.  I  have  told  our  colleagues  in  the  delegation  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  I  would  have  to  inform  you  and  obtain  instructions.  It 
appears  that  objectionable  as  it  is  there  is  very  little  open  to  us,  as  they  are, 
except  to  vote  for  the  resolution  and  explain  our  position  in  regard  to  the  words 
I  mentioned. 


41.  Telegram,  13  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File 
No.  26. 
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35.  From  Jivraj  N.  Mehta42 

[Refer  to  item  33] 


NO. CMS-  1B/12-60- 
Sachivalaya, 
Ahmedabad  -  15 
13th  December  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  connection  with  the  finalisation  of  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan  of  Gujarat  State  and  the  extent  of  Government  of  India  assistance  towards 
the  same.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Nandaji  in  this  matter.  I  did  not 
want  to  worry  you  earlier  about  our  difficulties,  but  now  that  the  National 
Development  Council  is  not  to  meet  until  the  13th  January  1961, 1  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  bring  them  to  your  notice  before  the  details  of  the  Plan  are 
finalised  as  not  much  time  would  be  left  between  the  middle  of  January  and  the 
preparation  of  the  State  budget  for  the  year  1961-62,  which  would  be  the  first 
year  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  place  before 
you  the  gist  of  this  correspondence  with  Nandaji. 

After  our  discussions  with  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  month  of  October 
the  Commission  decided  that  the  State  outlay  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  should 
be  Rs.  230  crores  and  that  the  Central  assistance  towards  this  outlay  will  be 
limited  to  Rs.108  crores.  During  the  above  discussions  as  well  as  in  the 
subsequent  correspondence  with  Nandaji  1  have  been  stressing  the  fact  that 
the  total  outlay  proposed  was  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
Gujarat  State. 

While  submitting  our  proposals  to  the  Planning  Commission,  we  had  pitched 
our  plan  requirements  at  a  low  figure  of  Rs.  260  crores  as  against  Rs.  146 
crores  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  is  to  amount  to 
Rs.  10,200  as  against  Rs.  4800  crores  subsequently  reduced  to  about  Rs.  4500 
crores  i.e.  by  212%  or  232%  respectively,  while  in  the  case  of  Gujarat  the  ratio 
of  the  amounts  proposed  in  the  III  Plan  comes  to  178%  only  on  the  basis  of 
Rs.  260  crores.  On  the  basis  of  Rs.  230  crores  plan  it  would  be  as  low  as 
157%  only... 

I  would,  therefore,  request  you  to  extend  your  sympathetic  consideration 
to  all  these  facts  and  help  us  in  the  matter  of  final  fixation  of  State  outlay  of  the 
Third  Plan  at  Rs.  242  crores  and  the  fixation  of  Central  Assistance  to  this 
outlay  at  Rs.  126  crores... 


42.  Extracts  ofletter.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (437)/60-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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With  very  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jivraj  N.  Mehta 


36.  From  B.C.  Roy43 

[Refer  to  items  88  and  189] 


Calcutta 

The  13th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  have  sent  Anita’s44  letter  to  her. 

Probably  you  have  not  understood  the  trend  of  my  suggestion  about  the 
transit  of  passengers  of  East  Pakistan  to  West  Pakistan.  Let  me  give  you  a  little 
bit  of  the  background: 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  Pakistan 
Government  to  agree  to  the  transport  of  goods  from  Sealdah  to  Siliguri  but 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  transhipment  of  passengers  they  refused  to 
agree  because  they  raised  the  question  of  identity  of  the  passengers  and  also 
the  question  of  their  possessing  valid  passports.  I  asked  them  on  several 
occasions  to  try  and  simplify  the  question  of  passports  as  otherwise  it  would 
be  futile  to  expect  the  scheme  to  succeed.  They  have  not  agreed.  What  I  said 
about  the  transit  of  passengers  from  West  Pakistan  to  East  Pakistan  was  that 
once  you  allowed  it,  the  question  of  security  would  be  a  very  important  one 
and  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  able  to  manage  it  unless  better  understanding 
prevails.  The  Pakistan  Government  should  be  given  to  understand  that  we  are 
not  going  to  relax  the  rules  so  far  as  West  Bengal  is  concerned  in  spite  of  what 
you  had  suggested,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  look  at  the  human  problems  in 
a  better  spirit.  I  do  not  want  to  get  it  mixed  up  with  Berubari  but  I  do  want  the 
proposition  to  be  considered  by  Pakistan  that  they  cannot  have  everything  in 
their  own  way,  whether  it  is  Berubari,  or  Kashmir  or  whether  it  relates  to  other 
items  in  which  we  have  differences.  They  must  agree  to  approach  these  problems 
in  a  right  spirit  or  else  we  should  not  yield  to  their  demands. 

As  you  are  not  going  to  Bolpur,  I  am  not  going  either  because  I  feel  I 
should  take  a  little  rest.  I  am  writing  to  S.R.  Das  about  it. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Bidhan 


43  .  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  11-3/60-Pak-ll,  Vol.  H 
44.  Anita  Bose,  daughter  of  Subbash  Chandra  Bose. 
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37.  From  Subimal  Dutt45 

[Refer  to  item  273] 

The  Acting  U.K.  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  James,  saw  me  a  few  minutes  ago 
with  an  urgent  message  from  his  Government.  The  substance  of  this  message 
is  contained  in  his  memorandum  placed  below. 

2.  Mr.  James  emphasised  the  point  that  the  U.K.  had  set  out  its  plan  of 
constitutional  development  in  the  various  colonies  in  the  paper  which  was 
prepared  by  a  group  of  Commonwealth  officials,  including  Shri  M.  J.  Desai.  It 
is  not  practicable  to  complete  all  the  stages  of  devolution  of  power  in  all  the 
colonial  territories  by  the  end  of  1961.  Indeed,  the  U.K.  Government  will  be 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  next  year  in  discussions  with  the  representatives 
of  different  territories.  The  U.K.  Government  suggests  that  our  delegation  should 
oppose  the  Soviet  amendment. 

3 .  I  understand  that  the  voting  on  the  Soviet  amendment  will  take  place 
in  New  York  tonight.  I  do  not  know  if  any  instruction  would  reach  our  delegation 
in  time.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  oppose  the  Soviet  amendment, 
however  appreciative  we  may  be  of  the  U.K.’s  future  plan  of  according  self- 
government  to  various  colonial  territories. 


38.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon46 

[Refer  to  item  260] 

Your  telegram  No.  Primin  21200  December  14.  The  Afro- Asian  Resolution  on 
Colonialism  was  adopted  by  89  votes  to  9  abstentions  which  latter  included 
Australia,  France,  UK,  US,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Spain,  South  Africa  and  Dominican 
Republic.  Netherlands  voted,  with  us.  There  were  much  lobby  comments  on 
the  US  votes. 

The  Soviet  declaration  was  lost  35  for  30  against  32  abstentions  because  it 
did  not  obtain  2/3  majority.  We  abstained  on  the  Soviet  amendment  about  1961 
which  we  knew  had  no  chance  of  being  carried  and  it  was  lost. 

A  Soviet  amendment  for  reporting  progress  to  next  session  for  which  we 
voted  was  also  not  repeat  not  carried. 


45.  Note,  14  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  l(69)-UN-II/60,  p.  14/Note. 

46.  Telegram,  14  December  1 960.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No.  26,  NMML. 
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There  was  no  need  for  UK  to  take  up  the  matter  in  Delhi  as  I  knew  very 
well  that  we  were  not  supporting  the  1961  proposal. 

With  regard  to  Dutt’s  telegram  24316  the  voting  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
We  have  not  liked  the  US  pressure  and  the  methods  being  used.  On  merits  also 
it  does  not  appear  we  can  support  their  position  which  is  put  forward  by 
Pakistan.  I  am  told  it  may  have  repercussions  for  us. 

Being  financial  matter  I  have  asked  Bijju  and  Ali  to  look  into  this.  At  present 
we  are  against  the  particular  US  point.  We  ourselves  have  put  forward  reasonable 
proposals  which  have  wide  support.  Their  pressure  in  Delhi  looks  like  shock 
tactics  as  they  do  with  Latins. 

Will  report  progress  tomorrow. 


39.  From  Gyalwa  Karmapa47 

[Refer  to  item  227] 

To 

His  Excellency  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister  of  India 

Dated  New  Delhi,  the  15th  December,  1960 


Your  Excellency, 

Your  Excellency  is  fully  aware  of  the  evil  forces  that  gathered  momentum  and 
let  loose  unbearable  sufferings  and  miseries  in  the  Land  of  the  Snows  where 
the  sublime  spirit  of  the  Dharma  prevailed  for  centuries.  I  must  express  my 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude  and  genuine  appreciation  to  Your  Excellency  for  the 
great  benefits  of  protection  help  and  guidance  that  have  been  extended  by  the 
Government  of  India  towards  the  Tibetan  people  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
India — lamas,  monks  and  laity — under  the  leadership  of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama,  Our  Spiritual  Head. 

2.  While  I  am  in  New  Delhi  I  should  like  to  place  before  Your  Excellency 
some  facts  concerning  myself  and  my  dependants.  I  have  brought  with  me 
from  Tibet  several  objects  of  worship  like  sacred  Images  and  relics  preserved 
for  a  thousand  years;  and  with  me  have  come  over  200  people  including  Avatar- 
saints  (Incarnate  Lamas),  learned  Lamas,  Monks  and  lay  devotees — all  belonging 
to  one  of  the  four  principal  Buddhist  Sects  in  Tibet,  namely,  the  Kagyud  Sect. 
Bereft  of  any  means  of  subsistence,  these  people  are  absolutely  dependant  on 


47.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  3(1)  BST/60,  pp.  52-53/corr. 
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me  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Up  to  now,  I  have  managed  to  meet  their 
bare  necessities  with  the  limited  resources  I  have.  Hereafter,  too,  I  will  continue 
to  manage  until  such  time  as  my  means  permit.  These  Avatar-saints  (Tulkus), 
Lamas  and  monk-disciples  have  been  conducting  their  devotional  practices 
and  meditation  and  such  other  cultural  activities  to  preserve  the  Sacred  Doctrine 
originated  from  Great  Scholar  Saints  of  India  like  Tilopa  and  Naropa,  and  later, 
Tibetan- Saints  like  Marpa  and  Milarespa.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
Kagyud  Sect,  which  specialises  in  Meditation,  had  its  origin  in  India. 

The  most  pressing  problem  before  me  and  all  those  with  me  is  to  set  up  a 
Monastic  Centre  in  Sikkim  where  we  have  been  staying  since  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  It  is  thought  that  the  best  possible  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be 
by  securing  solid  financial  assistance  and  aid  in  the  shape  of  donations  from 
the  Governments  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  with  whom  there  has  been  very  intimate 
spiritual  and  cultural  relations  for  centuries.  Help  is  already  coming  from  this 
source,  but  for  a  project  of  this  kind  more  is  needed.  Also  we  look  for  help 
from  individual  devotees,  well-wishers  and  benefactors  in  general.  In  undertaking 
this  task,  I  confidently  request  Your  Excellency  for  sympathy,  valuable  advice 
and  guidance  and  also  for  such  generous  assistance  as  the  Government  of 
India  may  deem  proper  to  bestow  upon  hereafter  through  the  Indian 
Representative  in  Sikkim. 

I  should  like  to  bring  it  to  Your  Excellency’s  notice  that  since  my  arrival 
was  prior  to  that  of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  my  group  is  not  regarded  as 
refugees  officially.  For  one  and  a  half  years  I  have  not  required  Government 
help  to  feed  and  maintain  them.  However,  Your  Excellency  will,  I  am  sure, 
realise  that  some  practical  scheme  of  accommodation  and  maintenance  has  to 
be  worked  too  if  there  is  to  be  any  security  for  the  Sacred  Doctrine  of  the 
“Enlightened  One”  in  the  future.  While  I  am  willing  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
direction,  it  would  help  me  much  to  have  the  assurance  of  Your  Excellency’s 
support  and  guidance,  which  You  have  always  given  unstintingly  to  the  Tibetan 
refugees  and  in  fact,  to  all  in  distress. 

With  Highest  Regards  and  blessings. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(His  Holiness  Gyalwa  Karmapa) 
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40.  From  J.J.  Singh48 

[Refer  to  item  228 [ 


101  Friends  Colony 
New  Delhi 
December  16,  1960 

Bhai: 

I  was  somewhat  distressed  to  read  in  the  newspapers  your  reply  to  Mr.  A.M. 
Tariq  in  the  Parliament  on  December  13. 

As  reported  by  the  Times  of  India  on  December  14,  and  supported  by  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  here  below  are  Mr.  Tariq’s  question 
and  your  answer. 

Mr.  Tariq  inquired  how  was  the  grant  of  foreign  exchange  to  them  justified 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  carrying  on  propaganda  against  abroad  [India] 
on  the  Tibetan  issue. 

Mr.  Nehru  replied  that  what  the  member  stated  might  be  correct,  but  the 
Government  had  not  inquired  into  what  those  two  persons  had  been  doing 
“behind  the  scenes/' 

I  am  distressed  because  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  to  think  that  I 
would  ever  indulge  in  anything  under  hand  or  “behind  the  scenes”... 

I  remain 


As  ever  yours, 
J.J.  Singh 

41.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon49 

[Refer  to  item  241] 

Due  to  intervention  of  friendly  parties  I  have  agreed  to  meet  Dean  Rusk,  Chester 
Bowles  and  Stevenson  informally.  Paul  Hoffman  who  met  me  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rusk  got  in  touch  with  him  and  me.  Rusk,  however,  is  not  available 
as  he  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Kennedy  that  he  would  not  have  to  touch 
anything  official  till  he  had  wound  up  Rockefeller  business  by  end  of  January. 


48.  Extract  of  letter.  NMML,  J.J.  Singh  Papers. 

49.  Telegram,  16  December  1 960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No. 
26. 
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He,  therefore,  strongly  requested  as  on  Kennedy’s  behalf  that  I  would  kindly 
see  Bowles  who  has  been  entrusted  by  Kennedy  to  do  all  interviewing  till  that 
time.  Rusk  sent  word  to  say  “that  no  one  I  would  sooner  see  informally  than 
Krishna  Menon”.  I  take  him  at  his  word.  I  may  also  see  Stevenson  through 
mutual  friend.  The  Quakers  also  seem  to  have  done  something  on  their  own. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  telegram  is  to  enquire  whether  in  speaking  to 
Bowles  I  should  open  out  fully  giving  him  all  background  of  Laos  since  it  has 
now  become  very  important  for  following  reasons :- 

(1)  War  like  action  already  begun. 

(2)  Projected  entry  of  SEATO  and  Pakistan  proclaiming  she  will  participate 
if  SEATO  enters. 

(3)  Entry  of  Russian  arms  into  Laos  and  consequent  probable  advance  of 
China  in  force. 

(4)  Canadian  statement  that  they  will  re-enter  Commission  if  Royal 
Government  invited  which  may  well  be- 

(a)  Either  because  of  fear  of  present  developments  and  hope  that 
Phouma  will  get  back. 

(b)  Paving  the  way  for  calling  of  Commission  to  enter  if  rightists  win 
and  is  sanctioned  by  King. 

(5)  Our  position  in  the  Commission  and  the  proximity  of  Cambodia. 

(6)  Our  relations  with  Russia  having  regard  to  the  China  situation. 

If  this  development  is  not  averted  American  Government  may  well  begin  in 
a  context  where  talks  on  bigger  matters  either  with  Russia  or  people  like  us 
become  badly  affected.  This  would  be  tragic. 

3 .  May  I  also  point  out  to  Bowles  that  theirs  is  not  a  position  of  protecting 
a  legitimate  Government  or  even  a  Government  that  has  won  a  coup  d’etat,  but 
of  using  SEATO  and  intervention  for  a  coup  d’etat  itself.  No  Government 
other  than  the  Royal  Laotian  Government  has  been  recognized  yet  repeat  yet 
even  by  the  USA.  Can  I  also  use  Phouma ’s  figures  given  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  Communist  penetration  in  the  Pathet  Lao?  How  strongly  should  I  put 
this  matter  from  a  war-peace  point  of  view? 

4.  On  this  aspect  of  my  talk  with  Bowles  I  shall  naturally  keep  our 
Ambassador  in  Washington  informed,  but  I  would  like  to  speak  to  Bowles 
alone,  especially  as  he  is  not  quite  official  as  yet,  as  I  find  three-cornered 
conversations  difficult. 

For  yourself:  The  announcement  of  Pakistan  entering  should  attract  our  attention. 
Even  apart  from  Laos,  this  may  well  be  a  cover,  and  even  if  it  were  the  case 
that  it  was  not  so  meant,  for  greater  supply  of  arms  by  US  and  for  part 
mobilisation  by  Pakistan.  We  cannot  ignore  these.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
that  I  mention  this  matter  also  to  Bowles  and  that  further  entry  of  arms  into 
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Pakistan  would  not  be  good  for  us.  It  will  only  add  to  the  military  burden  on 
ourselves,  especially  having  regard  to  their  Air  strength  and  their  Amphibian 
potential  which  latter,  I  fear,  may  be  reinforced  by  US  on  the  plea  of  assisting 
Thailand. 

5.  Furthermore,  I  think  I  should  request  you  to  give  directions  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  Army  and  Air  Headquarters  to  take  note  of  this  fact  and, 
while  no  alerting  of  troops  or  troop  movements  may  be  required,  to  review 
their  own  position,  to  recall  essential  Units  from  leave  if  need  be  and  also 
check  our  equipment  in  certain  particulars.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  relaxation 
that  has  taken  place  owing  to  recent  agreements,  etc.  has  also  to  be  reviewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  having  loosened  up  in  any  of  our  frontier  defence 
positions. 

6.  Could  I  also  point  out  to  Bowles  that  these  developments  weaken  us  in 
relation  of  China  for  reasons  which  I  can  well  explain? 


42.  From  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah50 

[Refer  to  item  234] 


Royal  Palace, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal 
16-12-1960 

My  dear  friend, 

I  am  glad  to  recall  that  we  had  on  various  occasions  discussed  about  the 
situations  of  our  country.  I  am  now  taking  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  of 
the  steps  I  had  had  to  undertake  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  chaos  and 
turmoil.  The  present  step  was  finally  adopted  after  all  other  efforts  had  failed 
to  avoid  this  situation.  The  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  enclosed  herewith  for 
your  kind  perusal  and  I  request  you  also  to  kindly  inform  H.E.  the  President 
Dr.  Prasad  accordingly. 

It  is  always  my  considered  view  that  any  harm  to  Nepal  can  in  no  way  be 
of  any  benefit  to  India  as  well.  Perhaps  time  alone  will  tell  about  the  righteousness 
or  otherwise  of  the  steps  I  had  to  undertake  so  seriously  at  once.  I  do  hope  that 
friendship  between  our  two  countries  will  be  further  strengthened  day  by  day 
and  our  mutual  understandings  will  help  each  other  as  usually.  You  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  the  general  situation  all  over  the  country  is  normal  so  far. 


50.  Letter. 
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More,  I  think  you  will  hear  from  your  Ambassador  as  well. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  kind  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Mahendra  R. 


43.  (a)  M.S.  Thacker  to  Subimal  Dutt51 

[Refer  to  item  154] 

Apart  from  the  instances  given  to  Shrimati  Lakshmi  N.  Menon  by  Dr.  Sri 
Ranjan,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Allahabad  University,  quite  a  number  of  our 
scientific  workers  who  go  abroad  from  the  universities  and  research  institutions 
in  the  country  have  also  shown  a  similar  tendency. 

RM.  is  aware  of  the  problem  concerning  our  young  men  who  go  abroad 
for  higher  education  and  research.  The  number  involved  is  now  increasing. 
Although  our  young  men  go  to  U.K.,  Germany  &  France,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
to  other  European  countries,  the  attraction  to  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the 
greatest.  It  comparatively  easy  for  one  to  get  admission  to  American  Universities 
and  Institutions  and  also  to  secure  employment. 

PM.  is  aware  of  some  steps  we  are  taking  back  as  many  of  these  young 
men  as  possible.  We  have  constituted  the  Scientific  Pool  and  over  350  young 
workers,  who  are  highly  qualified,  have  been  offered  assignments  in  the  Pool. 
We  are  now  making  continuous  recruitment  and  every  month  we  are  making 
more  offers.  But  here  again,  the  salaries  we  could  offer  is  regulated  and  smaller 
in  comparison  to  what  one  can  get  in  the  United  States.  I  should  think  the  Pool 
is  successful  in  bringing  back  those  persons  who  were  afraid  of  returning  for 
fear  of  unemployment.  And  the  apprehension  that  young  men  and  women  who 
come  back  have  to  be  without  any  assignment  for  long  periods  of  time  because 
of  some  of  our  procedures  has  been  allayed  to  some  extent  by  the  Pool.  But 
some  of  those  persons  who  are  getting  high  salaries  in  the  United  States  are  not 
attracted  and  prepared  to  come  back,  unless  salaries  offered  to  them  in  India 
are  attractive  enough.  We  cannot  do  it.  The  percentage  of  such  persons,  I 
understand,  is  not  too  large. 

Above  is  one  step.  And  we  may  have  to  supplement  this  to  prevent  migration 
of  our  young  scientists  and  technological  workers.  We  could  not  refuse 
passports.  We  could  apply  more  stringent  criteria  and  consult  heads  of  institutions 


51.  Note,  16/17  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  21  (13)-P.V.  1/61,  Vol.  I. 
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before  passports  are  issued.  Any  steps  we  may  adopt  have  to  be  done  after 
careful  consideration  as  these  should  not  be  construed  as  too  severely  restrictive 
or  improper. 

We  can  perhaps  exercise  check  at  the  stage  of  the  issue  of  visa  for  such 
countries  where  visas  are  necessary.  This  would  apply  to  the  U.S.A.  but  not  to 
the  U.K.  or  West  Germany.  We  may  consider  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to 
take  up  this  matter  with  the  countries  concerned  through  their  Embassies  in 
Delhi.  We  could  request  them  if  they  would  help  to  restrict  the  efflux  of  highly 
qualified  scientific  personnel  from  India  by  restricting  the  grant  of  visas  to 
specific  periods  only  after  which  the  persons  should  come  back;  and,  for 
reasons  such  as  completion  of  a  piece  of  work  or  study,  any  extension  that 
may  be  required  for  a  particular  person  should  be  granted  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

At  present  a  number  of  scientific  and  technological  personnel  employed  in 
Government  and  other  undertakings  go  abroad  for  training  under  the  Colombo 
Plan,  T.C.M.  and  other  technical  aid  programmes.  One  of  the  conditions 
specified  in  all  such  deputations  is  that  the  persons  should  come  back  to  India 
and  serve  the  organisations  at  least  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  training.  I  find  that  in  these  programmes  the  host  Governments  have 
been  cooperating  with  us  and  practically  everyone  going  abroad  under  these 
schemes  gets  back.  Our  difficulty  largely  is  with  those  who  proceed  on  their 
own.  It  may  be  possible  to  apply  similar  visa  conditions  in  case  of  those  who 
go  on  their  own. 

We  might  also  consider  another  step,  viz:,  more  restriction  in  the  grant  of 
foreign  exchange.  There  are  some  restrictions  now  but  the  grant  of  foreign 
exchange  for  scientific  and  technological  studies  is  still  liberal.  There  are  cases 
when  our  young  men  and  women  have  gone  for  such  courses  of  studies  as 
one  would  not  reckon  to  be  of  scientific  or  technological  importance.  We  might 
perhaps  work  out  a  scheme  whereby  requests  for  (a)  courses  of  studies  for 
which  our  young  men  and  women  desire  to  go  and  (b)  foreign  exchange  could 
be  properly  screened. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  my  reply  earlier.  I  had  spoken  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 
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43.  (b)  From  Subimal  Dutt52 

[Refer  to  item  154] 

Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  Professor  Thacker’s  note  above.53  We  can  easily 
refuse  passports  to  young  scientists  employed  in  universities  and  research 
institutes  etc.,  unless  their  applications  for  passports  are  recommended  by  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  where  they  are  employed.  The  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  refuse  passports  to  young  scientists  who  are  not  already 
employed  but  wish  to  proceed  abroad  for  higher  studies.  Prof.  Thacker’s 
suggestion  appears  to  be  that  Government  should  be  strict  about  the  grant  of 
foreign  exchange  to  them. 


44.  From  Jivraj  N.  Mehta54 

[Refer  to  item  44] 


NO.CMS-l-A/12-60, 
Sachivalaya, 
Ahmedabad-15 
17th  December  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Six  leading  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Gujarat  Legislative  Assembly  had 
sought  an  interview  with  the  President  yesterday  when  they  expressed  their 
point  of  view  in  the  matter  of  the  utilisation  of  the  crude  oil  that  would  be 
available  in  the  Gujarat  region.  After  they  had  left,  in  the  short  talk  I  had  in  the 
matter  with  the  President,  it  was  desired  that  I  should  put  up  the  Gujarat 
Government’s  point  of  view  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  I  prepared  a  note 
which  is  enclosed  herewith  for  your  information,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
covering  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  President  today. 

I  would  request  you  most  earnestly  to  have  this  matter  gone  into  thoroughly, 
not  because  of  the  protests  sent  in  by  groups  of  people  here,  but  because  of  the 
universal  feeling  in  Gujarat,  that  in  view  of  its  deficits,  both  by  way  of  foodgrains 
(to  the  extent  of  almost  of  50%  of  its  requirements)  and  of  the  financial  deficit 
as  a  result  of  bifurcation,  the  utmost  scope  should  be  given  for  the  industrial 
development  of  Gujarat  through  the  medium  of  oil  found  here,  without  at  the 


52.  Note,  19  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  21  (13)-P.V.  1/61,  Vol.  I. 

53.  See  Appendix  4  3  (a) . 

54  .  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(442 )/60-70-71-PMS.  Also  available  m  the  JN  Collection. 
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same  time  any  loss  to  national  economy.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  big¬ 
sized  refinery  is  located  in  Gujarat,  it  would  also  help  the  development  of  the 
Fertilizer  and  other  petro-chemical  industries  thus  advancing  the  state  industrially. 
It  would  help  the  State  financially  by  realising  a  higher  sales  tax  revenue  on  the 
petroleum  products  made  here,  on  the  basis  of  only  1%  Central  Sales  Tax, 
while  Bombay  has  already  two  refineries  to  get  such  a  sales  tax  benefit.  Because 
there  are  many  rich  Gujarati-speaking  people,  Hindus,  Parsis  and  Moslems,  in 
Bombay  an  impression  should  not  be  created  that  such  riches  reflect  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  State  of  Gujarat.  These  riches  belong  to  Maharashtra 
and  would  be  exploited  there,  while  we  have  such  economically  undeveloped 
areas  as  Saurashtra,  Kutch  and  a  large  Adivasi  area  to  cater  for  and  develop.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  rich  Gujarati  speaking  people  in  Bombay  who  have 
large  industrial  concerns  in  Maharashtra  have  further  decided  to  develop  other 
industries  in  Maharashtra  instead  of  in  Gujarat  to  better  their  own  fortunes.  I 
need  not  plead  more. 

With  kind  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jivraj  N.  Mehta 


45.  From  Lakshmi  N.  Menon55 

[Refer  to  item  116] 

From  time  to  time,  members  of  the  various  grades  of  our  I.F.S.  “A”  and  “B” 
personnel  have  verbally  represented  to  me  that  (i)  the  continued  presence  of 
non-I.F.S.  Officers  in  our  Ministry  and  (ii)  superannuated  officers  serving  on 
extensions  are  detrimental  to  their  legitimate  promotions  to  which  they  look 
forward  after  years  of  service. 

2.  At  the  time  of  formation  of  I.F.S.  “B”  Cadre  in  1956,  all  Officers 
serving  in  our  Ministry  as  well  as  our  Missions  abroad  were  given  the  option 
either  to  opt  for  Foreign  Service,  or  revert  back  to  Central  Secretariat  Services. 
The  non-I.F.S.  Officers  who  still  continue  to  serve  in  our  Ministry  are  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  join  Foreign  Service. 

3.  In  October,  1960  a  Grade  I  Officer  of  the  Central  Secretariat  Service 
was  posted  as  Secretary  of  Establishment  Department  at  our  High  Commission 
in  London.  This  is  a  complete  negation  of  our  assurance  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on 


55.  Note,  17  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  F.S.P.I./M.C.-3/61,  pp.  1-2/Note. 
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11.8.1960  (copy  attached).  This  has  caused  a  lot  of  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
our  Foreign  Service  personnel.  To  quote  an  instance,  an  Under  Secretary  from 
another  Ministry  is  naturally  a  block  to  the  promotion  of  those  in  the  I.F.S., 
who  are  already  due  for  promotion.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  how  even  an  odd 
appointment  like  this  affects  a  number  of  persons  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Because 
of  this  “outsider,”  promotions  of  a  Section  Officer  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary, 
an  Assistant  to  that  of  Section  Officer,  an  Upper  Division  Clerk  to  that  of 
Assistant  and  a  Lower  Division  Clerk  to  that  of  Upper  Division  Clerk  have  been 
held  up.  I  have  mentioned  this  only  to  make  it  clear  how  one  man  wrongly  put 
can  affect  the  career  of  several  others.  As  a  consequence,  hardship  is  being 
endured  not  by  just  one  officer  but  by  several  others,  as  explained  above. 

4.  Such  incursions  into  the  ranks  of  our  Foreign  Service  naturally  have  a 
demoralising  effect  on  officers,  who  at  some  stage  of  their  service,  either 
endure  great  hardships  by  serving  at  stations  described  as  Hard  Stations,  where 
living  conditions  are  extremely  difficult  or  at  Missions  and  Outposts  where 
internal  political  upheavals  make  Service  conditions  dangerous  to  one’s  own 
personal  safety  and  the  safety  of  their  families.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  of  us 
that  even  under  such  stress  and  strain,  we  are  receiving  reports  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  our  personnel  are  conducting  themselves. 

5 .  Prime  Minister  will,  therefore,  agree  that  even  after  4  years  of  formation 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  continued  retention  of  non-I.F.S.  Officers  in  our 
Ministry  is  bound  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  despair  to  the  I.F.S.  “A”  and  “B” 
personnel.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  we  should  consider  the  transfer  of  all 
non-I.F.S.  Officers  to  their  parent  ministries  as  soon  as  possible.  Incidentally, 
I  understand  that  the  I.F.S.  “A”  maintenance  rules  have  been  sent  to  the  Home 
Ministry  and  the  U.P.S.C.  for  their  concurrence  and  I  hope  that  the  I.F.S.  “B” 
maintenance  rules  will  also  be  very  soon  finalised. 

6.  Iam  sorry  to  bother  Prime  Minister,  but  I  feel  it  necessary  that  Prime 
Minister  should  be  aware  of  these  facts,  as  M.P.s  keep  on  asking  questions 
about  this  subject. 
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46.  From  Rajbans  Krishen  Khanna56 

[Refer  to  item  164] 


18th  December  1960 


Sir, 

I  seek  your  permission  to  write  to  you  once  again  about  the  Kashmir  film — this 
time  to  request  you  to  spare  about  half-an-hour  to  see  the  film,  if  possible 
during  your  forthcoming  visit  to  Bombay  on  January  1st. 

My  earlier  film  Gotama  the  Buddha  you  did  the  honour  of  seeing  not  once, 
but  twice.  Surely,  Sir  when  a  sensitive  and  deeply — perceptive  artist  such  as 
you  yourself  are,  saw  that  work,  you  must  have  perceived  the  intense  and 
genuine  devotion  which  had  gone  into  its  making. 

And  surely.  Sir,  you  must  have  also  perceived  that  a  team  of  idealistic 
young  writers  and  technicians,  who  were  capable  of  such  intensity  of  feeling 
once,  will  struggle  to  create  with  the  same  passion  and  the  same  feeling  again 
and  again. 

The  Kashmir  film  is  the  first  forthrightly  political  film  to  be  made  in  our 
country.  Authentic  and  original  material  from  various  sources  has  been  pieced 
together  painstakingly  to  tell  its  story.  The  reports  of  the  UNC1P;  the  records 
of  Security  Council  debates;  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  London  Times  reporters;  the  tape-recorded  accounts  of  the  Nuns 
of  the  Baramula  Convent;  a  tape-record  of  Sir  Zafarullah’s  bare-faced  denials 
in  the  Security  Council;  a  movie-shot  of  General  Sir  Frank  Messervy, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pakistan  Army,  cohorting  with  a  tribal  raider  at  the 
height  of  the  fighting;  your  telegrams  of  protest  and  appeal  to  Nawabzada 
Liaquat  Ali  and  tape-records  of  your  speeches  on  Kashmir  which  devotedly  we 
studied,  tape-records  which  still  throb  with  that  passion  and  righteous  indignation 
of  which  you  alone  are  capable,  and  which,  used  with  telling  effect,  set  the 
tone  for  our  film. 

Perhaps  when  you  see  it  you  will  recognise  in  it  the  devoted  labour  involved 
in  dramatising  this  material.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  what  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  convey  to  officialdom  in  the  last  two-and-a-half  years:  that  this  film  we 
did  not  make  for  money;  this  film  we  made  in  the  naive  belief  that  through  it  we 
were  upholding  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  country’s  cause;  through  this  film 
we  were  joining  in  a  battle  in  which  our  Prime  Minister  himself  had  fought. 

And  perhaps  then  you  will  form  an  idea  of  the  rank  injustice  involved  in 
what  has  happened  to  this  film,  and  to  those  who  undertook,  at  Government’s 


56.  Letter.  PMS  (Public  Section),  File  No.  8/159/60-PMP. 
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behest,  to  make  this  film. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  spare  the  time  to  see  the  film  in  Bombay 
during  your  forthcoming  visit?  Arrangements  for  the  screening  we  could 
immediately  make  in  consultation  with  the  State  Government.  And  your  critical 
comments  on  it  would  more  than  compensate  our  team  of  technicians  for  all 
that  they  may  have  undergone  in  their  struggle  to  make  this  film. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Raj  bans  Krishen  Khanna 


47.  (a)  From  Manubhai  Shah57 

[Refer  to  item  145] 


New  Delhi, 
18th  December,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Due  to  lack  of  adequate  information,  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  country  and  among  our  thinkers  regarding  the  place  of  synthetic  fibre 
industry  in  the  national  economy.  The  man-made  fibres,  as  distinct  from  natural 
fibres  like  cotton  and  wool,  have  made  tremendous  progress  and  impact  in  the 
industrialised  countries  of  the  world  in  the  last  two  decades.  Among  these 
fibres  there  are  some  which  are  made  from  chemicals  but  the  major  development 
and  production  throughout  the  world  is  shared  most  by  the  viscose  rayon  yam 
and  viscose  staple  fibre  which  is  popularly  termed  as  “artificial  silk.” 

Because  of  the  word  “artificial  silk”  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding. 
What  is  called  artificial  silk  i.e.  viscose  rayon  and  staple  fibre  is  really  neither 
an  artificial  fibre  nor  a  synthetic  fibre.  It  can  be  called  silk-like  to  the  extent 
only  that  one  of  the  products  of  viscose  rayon  is  a  shining  yam  like  the  natural 
silk,  though  the  bulk  of  this  fibre  is  just  like  normal  cotton  yam.  Actually  speaking, 
the  viscose  rayon  yam  and  staple  fibre  is  nothing  else  but  natural  cellulose 
(cotton)  like  the  cotton  in  the  cotton  pod.  It  is  mixed  with  certain  other  organic 
materials  in  natural  wood,  bamboo  and  other  cellulosic  vegetable  products. 
The  cellulose  (cotton)  from  the  wood,  bamboo  and  cellulosic  vegetable  products 
is  extracted  by  removing  and  dissolving  impurities  like  lignin  and  other  chemical 
compounds  by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  Thus  the  combined  cotton 


57.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(438)/60-64-PMS. 
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in  the  wood,  bamboo  etc.  is  freed  and  taken  out  through  certain  mechanical 
and  chemical  treatment  in  its  ultimate  natural  pure  from  like  the  natural  cotton. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  small  note  which  we  have  prepared  for  your 
kind  perusal  giving  the  background  of  this  important  industry  and  its  natural 
role  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  context  of  our  economy  and 
tropical  climate  where  cellulose  (cotton)  fabrics  and  apparel  wear  predominates 
in  our  requirements  of  clothing.  I  know  it  is  a  bit  dry  and  dull  subject,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  your  valuable  guidance  and  support  in  this  important  branch 
of  industry.  I  am  sending  this  note  to  you  for  your  kind  perusal  at  your  leisure. 

After  you  have  gone  through  it,  I  would  request  a  short  interview  with  you 
to  further  clarify  any  points  in  this  connection. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Manubhai  Shah 


47.  (b)  From  Manubhai  Shah58 

[Refer  to  item  145] 


New  Delhi, 
December  19,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Please  refer  to  your  very  kind  letter  No.  265 1  -PMH/60  dated  the  1 8th  December, 
1960. 1  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  your  having  considered  this  matter  so 
promptly  and  so  sympathetically. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  &  Agriculture  and  others  concerned  through  various  measures 
including  the  provision  of  bigger  and  larger  irrigation  facilities  and  more  and 
more  fertilizers,  which  will  be  available  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  Third 
Plan.  However,  all  over  the  world  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  depend  upon  a  single  source  of  supply  for  raw  materials  for  a  consumer 
good  like  clothing  which  is  next  only  in  importance  to  food  for  the  common 
man. 

Particularly  in  a  tropical  country  like  India,  cotton  clothing  and  cotton 
(cellulosic)  type  of  fabrics  are  the  principal  items  of  clothing.  Therefore,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  augment  the  supply  of  cotton  clothing  by  cellulosic  type 


58.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17  (438)/60-64-PMS. 
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of  fabrics  such  as  from  viscose  filament  yam  and  viscose  staple  fibre.  Again  in 
a  vast  country  like  ours,  floods  and  droughts  in  some  parts  of  the  of  the  country 
are  a  recurring  phenomenon  and  therefore  some  unforeseen  losses  of  crops  do 
occur.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  have  a  more  or  less  certain  and 
reliable  source  of  alternative  supply  of  raw  materials  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  supplement  the  basic  needs  of  the  economy. 

You  are  very  right  about  the  anxiety  on  the  foreign  exchange  front.  I  can 
assure  you  that  every  care  is  being  taken  in  the  utilisation  of  the  foreign  exchange 
and  even  though  the  position  is  most  precarious,  we  are  trying  to  husband  the 
foreign  exchange  resources  on  the  import  front  in  a  most  careful  manner. 
Actually  during  the  last  four  years  since  the  crisis  of  foreign  exchange  began, 
we  have  banned  more  than  300  items  completely  and  hundreds  of  other  items 
have  been  banned  in  a  partial  manner  with  reducing  quantum  of  imports  of  all 
items  as  much  as  possible.  Actually  speaking  even  apart  from  the  virtual  ban  on 
imports  of  products  and  raw  materials  in  the  secondary  industries,  we  have 
moved  in  a  great  deal  in  the  field  of  manufacture  of  capital  goods,  machine 
tools  and  industrial  machinery.  In  the  current  year  we  might  be  able  to  produce 
more  than  Rs.  130  to  Rs.  150  crores  of  industrial  machinery,  machine  tools 
and  electrical  equipment  as  compared  to  less  than  Rs.10  to  Rs.15  crores  of 
annual  production  of  these  products  before  five  years.  I  can  give  you  a 
categorical  assurance  that  we  are  keeping  a  very  keen  watch  and  thorough  and 
strict  examination  on  the  foreign  exchange  expenditure  specially  with  regard  to 
the  secondary  industries,  as  very  rightly  emphasised  by  you. 

Even  though  as  given  in  our  note,  we  are  not  considering  the  viscose 
filament  industry  and  the  viscose  staple  fibre  industry  as  a  secondary  industry, 
the  approach  to  these  industries,  as  you  will  see  from  the  note,  is  based  on  no 
import  of  raw  materials  at  all  and  the  minimum  import  of  machinery  which 
also  has  been  stipulated  as  to  be  financed  by  corresponding  exports  from  out 
of  these  units  so  as  not  to  permit  any  outgoing  of  foreign  exchange  on  this 
account. 

Even  on  the  machinery  front  we  are  hopeful  to  reach  80  to  85%  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  next  four  years  in  many  of  the  industries.  As  regards  such 
industries  which  really  require  considerable  foreign  exchange  components,  we 
are  more  or  less  restricting  their  establishment  excepting  through  the  most 
rigid  examination  so  as  to  see  that  very  little  or  no  foreign  exchange  is  involved 
in  such  industries  both  for  raw  materials  as  well  as  for  capital  goods.  Imports, 
both  of  raw  materials  and  capital  and  producer  goods,  are  rigorously  examined 
and  checked  at  every  stage. 

As  far  as  the  continued  foreign  exchange  difficulties  are  concerned,  if  I 
may  say  as  my  personal  opinion  and  only  for  your  personal  information  and 
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confidence,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  positive,  dynamic  and  persistent  leadership  both 
at  the  top  and  the  middle  levels  on  the  agricultural  front  and  the  export  front. 
For  all  rapidly  growing  economies  such  as  ours,  where  the  dynamism  is  already 
being  generated  at  the  base  level  i.e.,  from  the  masses  of  people  and  at  the  top 
level,  unless  agricultural  production  gets  continuous  and  perseverant  leadership 
and  unless  the  export  drives  are  made  through  personal  care,  leadership  and 
hard  and  dedicated  work  of  an  undivided  nature  (without  undue  diversion  from 
other  multifarious  activities  and  responsibilities),  we  will  not  be  able  to  reach  a 
situation  free  from  anxiety  and  hand-to-mouth  existence  on  the  foreign  exchange 
front.  While  foreign  aid  and  assistance  should  be  welcome,  it  can  never  be 
allowed  to  replace  or  substitute  the  internal  national  efforts  towards  both  the 
agricultural  drive  and  the  export  drive.  Also  import  curbs  cannot  relieve  the 
foreign  exchange  situation  beyond  a  point;  it  is  only  the  positive  intensive  efforts 
on  export  drive  which  can  help  to  earn  more  and  more  foreign  exchange. 

I  may  once  more  express  my  gratefulness  for  your  having  considered  the 
problem  of  the  viscose  (cellulose)  yam  and  fibre  industry  so  sympathetically  in 
the  context  of  our  national  economy. 

With  kindest  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Manubhai  Shah 


48.  From  Abdul  Qayyum  Ansari59 

[Refer  to  item  182] 


20th  December  1960 


My  dear  Panditji, 

I  have  for  acknowledgement  your  communication  No.2575-PMH/60,  dated 
the  11th  December,  1960,  suggesting  that  Shri  V.T.  Krishnamachari  may  be 
invited  to  study  the  working  of  the  Union.  I  shall  place  this  suggestion  before 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  when  it  meets  next,  and  I  hope  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  when  it  meets  next,  and  I  hope  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  only  happy  to  have  the  advice  of  such  an  eminent  personality 
as  Shri  Krishnamachari  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Union  could  help 
spread  the  Movement  speedily  throughout  the  country.  But,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion  between  the  All  India  Cooperative  Union 


59.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(439)/60-64-PMS. 
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and  the  Ministry  of  Community  Development  and  Cooperation  on  the  approach 
to  this  matter  of  Cooperative  Development.  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Union  would  like  to  place  before  you  our  points  of  view  on  these  important 
matters  for  your  earnest  considerations. 

As  you  are  likely  to  be  busy  until  after  the  annual  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  us  some  time  after  the  Bhavnagar  Congress 
on  any  day  that  suits  your  convenience,  to  enable  us  to  place  before  you  our 
points  of  view. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  devoting  considerable  time  in  looking  to  the  affairs  of 
the  All  India  Cooperative  Union  since  my  election  in  February  last. 

With  best  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 
A.Q.  Ansari 

49.  (a)  From  B.C.  Roy60 

[Refer  to  item  90] 

D  O.  No.  847-CM 
Calcutta,  the  20th  Dec  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  have  just  today  received  from  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  a  letter  sent  to 
my  Chief  Secretary,  dated  the  17th  December  1960,  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  on  November  18,  1960  between  the 
Indian  and  Pakistani  Delegations  for  Railways.  I  am  now  going  into  the  details 
of  the  proposals  and  shall  tell  you  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at.  But  meanwhile 
let  me  give  you  a  warning. 

Whatever  advantages  are  apparent  in  this  agreement — and,  of  course,  in 
all  agreements  there  are  some  advantages — the  disadvantages  might  over- weigh 
the  advantages.  It  is  true  that  they  have  provided  for  an  access  to  Silchar  and 
Tripura  and  Agartala  and  Hill  in  this  scheme,  but  they  have  got  as  a  return  for 
this  access  to  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  I  do  not  mind  if  they  get  it;  but  if 
they  want  that  concession,  is  it  not  proper  that  we  propose  that  they  might 
drop  the  passport  system  altogether  as  was  the  position  before  1952?  I  am 
certain  that  this  passport  scheme  was  introduced  in  1952  in  order  to  create 
difficulties  for  the  Hindus  from  coming  away  from  Pakistan.  As  a  matter  of 


60.  Letter.  MHA,  File  No.  1/33/60-F.m,  p.  68.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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fact,  Aziz  Ahmed,  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
Scheme  of  passport,  told  me  definitely  himself  that  this  was  the  objective. 
Therefore,  one  has  to  be  very  careful.  I  would  press  most  emphatically  for 
withdrawing  all  passport  restrictions  as  between  Pakistan  and  India  and  this 
may  roughly  be  offered  as  our  counter-proposal  to  their  suggestion. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Bidhan 


49.  (b)  From  B.C.  Roy61 

[Refer  to  item  90] 


D  O.  No.  844-CM 
Calcutta,  the  20th  Dec  1960 

My  dear  Jawahar, 

A  funny  incident  happened  yesterday. 

My  Home  Secretary  brought  me  a  telegram  which  was  sent  by  the  Chief 
Operating  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Railway  to  the  Inspector  General  of 
Police,  West  Bengal.  Please  note  that  it  is  a  Chief  Operating  Superintendent  of 
the  Railway  telegraphing  to  an  Inspector  General  of  Police — without  coming 
through  the  Government  at  all.  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  that  one  thousand 
Boy  Scouts  would  be  travelling  today  from  East  Pakistan  via  Ranaghat,  Naihati, 
Bandel,  Burdwan,  Durgapur,  Asansol  and  onwards  to  West  Pakistan.  I  do  not 
know  who  made  this  arrangement. 

I  telephoned  to  Kamail  Singh,  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board.  He  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I  telephoned  to  Jagjivan  Ram.  He  also  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  telephoned  to  Gundevia.  I  could  not  hear  him  clearly;  but  I 
am  sure  that  no  reference  was  made  by  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  to  the 
Government  of  West  Bengal — to  myself,  my  Chief  Secretary  or  any  other 
officer  of  importance — except  a  telegram  from  “Foreign”,  New  Delhi,  on 
Sunday,  the  1 8th  i.e.,  one  day  previous  to  the  proposal  for  the  movement  of  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

I  talked  to  the  General  Manager,  Eastern  Railway,  and  he  said  that  they  had 
received  instructions  for  arranging  for  this  transit  about  ten  days  ago,  but  they 
were  not  instructed  to  inform  us.  They  did  not  realise  that  passage  of  a  special 


61.  Letter.  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  File  No.  1/33/60-F.m,  p.  67.  Also  available  m  JN 
Collection. 
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train  containing  one  thousand  Pakistani  boys  through  West  Bengal  on  the  day 
on  which  a  Hartal  is  being  held  might  have  resulted  in  untoward  incidents  and 
created  a  difficult  law  and  order  situation.  As  it  happened,  the  General  Manager 
agreed  to  my  suggestion  to  postpone  the  transit  by  one  day  and  they  would  be 
moving  tomorrow.  But  I  do  suggest  that  whenever  such  proposals  come  before 
the  External  Affairs  Ministry  or  the  Railway  Board,  we  should  be  informed  in 
time  to  take  proper  precautions.  The  atmosphere  in  West  Bengal  is  electric  and 
one  has  to  be  very  very  careful  to  see  that  nothing  does  happen. 

Yours  affectionately 
Bidhan 


49.  (c)  From  Y.D.  Gundevia62 

[Refer  to  items  90  and  91  ] 

The  position  regarding  the  recent  Indo-Pakistan  Railway  Agreement,  referred 
to  in  Chief  Minister,  West  Bengal's  letter  below,  is  as  under: 

A  copy  of  the  Agreement  was  given  by  the  Railway  Minister  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  22.  11.60.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  this  copy  to  Shri 
M.J.  Desai,  vide  a  minute  dated  22-11-60.  All  details  had  been  finalised 
before  Shri  M.J.  Desai  left. 

2.  The  agreed  proposals  have  to  be  put  up  before  the  Cabinet,  we  have 
copies  of  the  Agreement,  but  the  matter  is  to  be  processed  for  the  Cabinet 
by  the  Railway  Ministry. 

3 .  A  copy  of  the  Agreement  has  been  sent  by  our  Ministry  to  the  Chief 
Secretaries  of  Assam,  Punjab,  Tripura  and  West  Bengal,  on  16-12-60,  only 
two  days  before  the  Chief  Minister’s  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the 
information  of  the  Governments  concerned. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  hardly  any  question  of  our  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  Governments  in  agreements  of  this  kind.  With  a 
letter  dated  February  17,  1960,  proposals,  which  had  come  to  us  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board,  were  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  West 
Bengal,  for  “comments’^  and  "‘suggestions’"  for  transit  facilities  across 
Pakistan  Railways,  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity.  The  West  Bengal  Government 


62.  Note  from  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  21  December  1960.  MHA,  File  No.^r/60-F. 
m,  p.  71. 
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replied,  in  some  detail,  in  a  letter  dated  7-4-60.  Their  suggestions  in  this 
letter  were  duly  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  As  for  the  actual  Agreement,  two  bogies,  I  understand,  already  run, 
daily,  between  Calcutta  and  Amritsar.  All  that  the  Agreement  does  is  to 
provide  for  the  running  of  the  same  bogies,  from  the  East  Pakistan- West 
Bengal  border  in  the  East  Punjab- West  Pakistan  border,  instead.  In  return, 
Pakistan  has  agreed  to  the  daily  running  of  six  bogies  across  East  Pakistan, 
from  Calcutta  to  Assam  and  North  W.  Bengal,  and  from  Calcutta  to  Agartala. 
At  present,  there  are  no  Indian  passenger  bogies  running  across  East 
Pakistan.  They  have  also  agreed  to  the  extension  of  the  railway  track  to 
Agartala,  so  that  the  terminal  point  for  Tripura  will  now  be  inside  Indian 
territory  and  not  at  Akhaura,  in  East  Pakistan,  as  at  present.  This  is  a 
definite  gain  for  us  (for  Tripura).  The  Agreement  also  envisages  a  certain 
amount  of  goods  traffic  across  the  territories  of,  both,  India  and  Pakistan. 
West  Bengal  were  anxious  that  there  should  be  adequate  security 
arrangements  for  Pakistani  transit  passengers.  This  was  taken  into  account 
also.  No  special  immigration  or  customs  facilities,  that  are  not  at  present 
afforded  to  Pakistani  transit  passengers  or  goods,  are  being  given  under 
the  Agreement. 

5.  I  understand  that  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  including  the 
Intelligence  Bureau,  and  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue,  have  now  concurred 
in  the  Agreement,  and  the  Railway  Ministry  is  expected  to  put  up  the  papers 
to  the  Cabinet  shortly. 


49.  (d)  From  B.C.  Roy63 

[Refer  to  item  90] 


D  O.  No.  868/CM. 

Calcutta 
December  27/28,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

In  my  demi-official  letter  No.  847-CM  I  had  told  you  that  we  would  be  going 
into  the  details  of  the  proposals  covered  by  the  Agreement  arrived  at  on  November 
1 8  between  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  Railway  Delegations.  I  am  indeed  grateful 
that  in  your  letter  No.  860-PMO/60  dated  22nd  December  you  said  that  you 
would  not  take  any  final  step  without  consulting  me  fully. 


63.  MHA,  File  No.  1/33/60-F.III,  p.  78. 
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2.  We  have  now  carefully  examined  the  proposals  under  the  Agreement 
and  I  enclose  a  separate  Note  embodying  the  results  of  our  examination.  We 
have  considered  the  concessions  which  each  country  will  grant  to  the  other 
under  the  Agreement  but,  as  you  will  find  from  the  enclosed  note,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  balance  of  advantages  will  lie  very  heavily  on  the  side  of 
Pakistan.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  forget  that  Pakistanis  cannot  now  travel  by 
rail  between  West  Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan  except  across  Indian  territory, 
whereas  there  is  no  such  handicap  in  the  case  of  Indians.  All  the  transit  facilities 
now  offered  by  Pakistan  over  her  territory  between  places  in  Indian  territory 
are  not  indispensable  because  we  have  already  All-India  rail-cum-road  links 
between  such  places,  though  travel  on  such  routes  may  be  somewhat 
inconvenient. 

3.  I  am  enclosing  a  map  of  the  Northeast  Frontier  Railway  which  will 
illustrate  the  enclosed  Note. 

4.  Considering  every  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Agreement  will  not,  on  balance,  be  to  India’s  advantage  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  ratified  by  India.  There  will  be  considerable  public  resentment  in 
West  Bengal  if  it  is  ratified  and  there  may  be  serious  difficulties  for  my 
Government  as  well. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Bidhan 


50.  From  Ram  Krishan  Gupta64 

[Refer  to  item  70] 


Dated  21st  December,  1960 

Respected  Panditji, 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  when  I  met  you  on  29.  11.60  and  requested  you 
for  constitution  of  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Backward  and  underdeveloped 
area  of  Punjab  just  like  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  for  Hilly  area  in 
Punjab,  you  were  kind  enough  to  consider  this  proposal. 

As  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  is  near  completion,  I  request  you  again  to 
consider  this  proposal  and  take  early  decision,  so  that  this  proposal  may  be 
incorporated  in  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 


64.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  6-A. 
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I  am  also  attaching  herewith  a  copy  of  note  in  this  connection. 
Thanking  you. 


Yours  sincerely. 
Ram  Krishan  Gupta 


51.  From  Ahmad  Hassan  El-Feki65 

[Refer  to  items  271  and  280] 


December  21st,  1960 

Your  Excellency, 

Though  I  have  not  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  convey  this  message 
to  your  Excellency,  yet  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and  the  pressing 
short  lapse  of  time  it  was  announced  I  deem  it  imperative  to  venture  on  this 
step. 

I  believe  Your  Excellency  have  been  acquainted  with  the  distressing;  and 
alarming  news  published  yesterday  in  practically  all  the  Indian  Press  and  especially 
in  the  Hindustan  Times  of  20th  instant  (of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed),  pertaining 
to  the  reports  of  the  intentions  of  Israel  to  build  an  Atomic  Bomb  with  the 
collaboration  of  France.  These  reports  have  been  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  convened  a  meeting  with  his  advisers  to  discuss  this 
matter,  according  to  the  Hindustan  Times  of  to-day  (a  copy  of  which  is  also 
enclosed).  As  such  action  creates  a  grave  situation  and  adds  new  tensions  in 
both  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  continent  of  Africa,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
explode  the  initial  tests,  I  think  the  matter  is  worth  Your  Excellency’s 
consideration,  especially  as  it  fundamentally  means  the  supply  of  these 
dangerously  uncontrollable  weapons  by  some  members  of  the  Atomic  Club  to 
other  nations,  and  as  it  establishes  a  serious  precedent.  Knowing  the  unwavering 
efforts  of  Your  Excellency  to  maintain  peace  and  security;  recalling  Your 
Excellency’s  disarmament  proposal  with  a  view  to  end  the  cold  war;  aware  of 
the  peaceful  objective  of  the  Government  of  India  and  noting  the  great 
developments  entailed  by  such  intentions,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  these  data 
to  Your  Excellency’s  notice. 

The  hair-raising  news  has  impelled  me  to  refer  to  it  yesterday  in  my  speech, 
delivered  in  the  Afro- Asian  Solidarity,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 


65.  Letter  from  the  Ambassador  of  the  UAR.  MEA,  File  No.  7-A  (9)-WANA/60,  pp.  1-2/ 
corr. 
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Hoping  that  Your  Excellency  will  take  the  gravest  view  of  the  prospective 
situation,  that  Your  Excellency  will  reiterate  the  Indian  stand,  and  champion  the 
movement  for  peace;  and  that  Your  Excellency’s  efforts  will  be  crowned,  as 
usual,  with  success. 

And  assuring  Your  Excellency  of  my  highest  consideration. 

I  remain. 


Yours  faithfully, 
Ahmad  Hassan 
Ambassador  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


52.  From  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy66 

[Refer  to  item  17] 


December  22,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  have  your  letter  dated  21st  December  about  M.Ps  from  Kashmir  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  election  to  the  A.I.C.C.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  should  in  this 
matter  abide  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  The  Kashmir  M.P.s 
should  first  become  primary  and  active  members  of  the  Congress.  Primary 
members  they  can  become  right  now.  As  for  becoming  active  members,  they 
will  have  to  ask  for  exemption  which  the  Working  Committee  alone  can  grant. 
In  anticipation  of  the  approval  of  the  Working  Committee  I  may  myself  allow 
this  exemption  if  it  is  asked  for  by  the  Kashmir  M.Ps. 

With  best  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 
N.  Sanjiva  Reddy 


66.  Letter.  NMML,  File  No.  G-l  (B),  AICC  Papers,  Box  No.  328,  1960. 
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53.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon67 

[Refer  to  item  277] 

Kindly  refer  your  telegram.  Primin  21210. 

It  appears  matter  under  reference  concerns  Israelis  setting  up  a  Reactor. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  matter  having  been  taken  up  by  the  United 
States,  they  have  received  assurances  that  this  Israeli  project  is  exclusively  for 
civilian  use.  I  discussed  this  matter  with  Hammarskjold  yesterday.  He  said  he 
wished  to  say  to  me  that  he  was  equally  concerned  and  that  in  view  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  presence  of  U.N.  troops  on  the  armistice  line  this 
matter  was  purely  domestic  or  concerned  exclusively  the  larger  problem  of 
disarmament.  He  intended  therefore  to  take  it  up  with  Israel  in  a  day  or  two  and 
to  tell  them  that  even  irrespective  of  their  own  motivations  with  regard  to  this 
matter  (which  they  would  say  was  non-military)  he  expected  them  to  give 
assurances  that  there  was  no  project  of  any  military  kind  contemplated  arguing 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  States  most  immediately  concerned — the  world 
public  and  he  himself — should  be  able  to  feel  that  there  is  such  an  assurance. 

2.  I  suggested  that  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Israel,  any  such 
project  would  have  to  be  amenable  to  reasonable  control  or  inspection  or 
observation  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Hammarskjold 
welcomed  the  suggestion  and  said  he  would  put  in  to  them  from  himself  very 
categorically. 

3 .  He  also  told  me  however  there  was  no  evidence  to  think  that  the  Israeli 
project  was  either  planned  or  intended  for  military  purposes  but  having  regard 
to  the  position  of  Israel  one  could  not  be  too  insistent  on  making  communications 
as  above.  Furthermore,  Hammarskjold  said  that  at  present  any  such  atomic 
weapon  project  was  too  expensive  for  Israel  to  undertake  and  if  they  were 
promoted  by  anyone  to  do  so  there  was  the  prospect  of  the  other  interested 
party  prompting  the  Arabs  to  embark  on  atomic  adventure,  and  he  would  point 
this  out  to  the  Israelis.  He  is  also  communicating  with  Ben  Gurion  direct. 

3 .  Iam  leaving  this  evening  for  London  reaching  Bombay  by  Air  India  on 
the  morning  of  28th.  If  Bombay  Congress  has  arranged  any  programme  for 
that  evening  I  will  stay  and  reach  Delhi  on  Thursday  morning,  otherwise  I  will 
reach  Delhi  Wednesday  itself.  Kindly  let  me  know  in  London  your  programmes 
prior  to  Bhavnagar.  If  you  are  not  going  too  early  to  Bhavnagar  I  would  like  to 
accompany  you,  if  it  is  suitable  to  you. 


67  .  Telegram,  from  New  York,  23  December  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers 
(Official),  File  No.  26. 
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54.  From  D.G.  Tendulkar68 

[Refer  to  item  156] 


Bombay, 
December  24,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  small  girl  carrying  a  load  of  text  books  in  one  hand.  Then  I 
remembered  our  talk  regarding  the  introduction  of  Rucksack  in  the  schools 
and  your  enthusiasm  for  it.  You  had  said  that  you  will  do  a  campaign  for  it.  In 
Germany  and  Japan  the  children  carry  their  books  on  their  backs.  It  gives  them 
freedom  to  walk  straight  and  makes  them  more  active.  Why  don’t  you  put 
your  idea  before  the  public?  This  very  year  before  the  New  Year  dawns!  Let  it 
be  your  New  Year’s  message.  “Carry  the  books  on  your  back  and  walk 
straight!” 

[...] 

With  regards  yours. 


D.G.  Tendulkar 


55.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda69 

[Refer  to  item  105] 


No.  A.S./717/60 
Minister  of  labour  & 
Employment  and  planning 

New  Delhi 
December  25,  1960 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Will  you  kindly  refer  to  your  letter  No.  869-PMO/60  dated  December  25, 1960? 
The  Planning  Commission  has  been  already  taking  considerable  interest  in  the 
development  problem  of  Calcutta.  As  mentioned  in  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  some 
of  the  schemes  are  provided  for  in  West  Bengal’s  plan.  We  are  proposing  to 
keep  aside  an  amount  of  Rs.10  crores  for  schemes  relating  to  the  City  of 
Calcutta.  We  shall  also  discuss  the  subject  further  with  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  after  the 


68  .  Extract  from  a  letter.  PMO,  File  No.  2(427)/62-64-PMS 
69.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  7(224 )/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 
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meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council.  We  shall  also  make  some  provision 
for  port  and  railway  development  in  the  South. 


Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 


56.  From  K.  Kelappan70 

[Refer  to  item  132] 


Santikutir 
PO.  Tavanur 
(Via)  Kuttipuram 
25-12-1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

It  is  long  long  since  I  had  any  correspondence  with  you.  There  are  two  forms 
of  your  Government  which  are  of  very  great  interest  to  me,  a  Sarvodaya  worker. 
You  have  always  spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  Panchayat  Raj  and  of  service  co¬ 
operatives.  You  have  often  expressed  the  view  that  there  is  no  place  for  party 
politics  in  local  administration.  Dhebar  Bhai  has  also  expressed  the  same  view 
in  an  interview  which  Kumari  Vimala  Thakkar  had  with  him.  All  the  political 
parties  in  the  country  have  expressed  the  same  view. 

Though  I  am  against  party  politics,  I  can  very  well  realise  that  parties  have 
a  place  in  large  constituencies  where  a  voter  is  not  expected  to  know  the  worth 
of  a  person  seeking  his  vote.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  Panchayats  where 
everybody  knows  every  other  body... 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.  Kelappan 


70.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Sarvodaya  leader  from  Kerala.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)60-62- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  37-A. 
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57.  From  Sampurnanand71 

[Refer  to  items  83  and  84] 

82,  Park  Road, 
Lucknow, 
December  27,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  received  your  letter  last  evening.  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  run  up 
to  Allahabad  for  a  short  time.  Intimation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee 
has  been  received  by  me  but  it  would  be  an  expensive  luxury  for  a  man  who  is 
not  even  a  delegate  to  undertake  such  a  long  journey  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  in  the  visitors  ’  gallery.  I  do  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  let  me  have 
an  hour  or  so  on  return  from  Bhavanagar  but  I  do  not  want  anyone  else  to  be 
present. 

You  have  asked  me  to  forgive  you.  This  was  not  at  all  necessary.  I  never 
believed  for  a  moment  that  you  would  knowingly  let  me  down.  I  may  have 
differed  from  you  on  occasions  and  given  strong  public  expression  to  my 
views  but  I  know  you  too  well  to  think  that  these  things  could  ever  cause  you 
deliberately  to  let  down  an  old  comrade.  We  in  Uttar  Pradesh  are 
undemonstrative,  perhaps  lamentably  so,  but  we  do  not  easily  break  the  ties  of 
personal  loyalties.  This  is  true  of  you  and  me. 

But  I  have  been  feeling  all  through  this  episode  that  you  have  been  kept 
singularly  ill  informed  about  what  was  going  on  here.  Some  people  banked  too 
much  upon  their  influence  and  ability  to  do  whatever  they  liked  and  when 
faced  by  failure,  they  brought  in  your  name  in  a  manner  thoroughly  derogatory 
to  your  position.  Pantji  had  phoned  to  Kamla  Pati  and  Girdhari  Lai  on  the  night 
of  November  28th  in  the  following  words: 

wn  %  if,  w  ^fr  #  aftr  yfcm  cr  %  i 

[Translation  begins: 

You  may  punish  me  if  you  want,  but  it  is  a  question  of  Jawaharlalji 's  honour 
and  prestige. 


Translation  ends] 


71 .  Letter.  NAI,  Sampurnanand  Collection,  File  No.  A/166. 
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The  same  argument  was  used  by  him  and  Lai  Bahadur  on  their  arrival  here.  In 
his  address  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  Party,  he  not  only  promised  greater 
industrial  prosperity,  as  if  you  were  holding  back  the  states  progress  because 
the  Chief  Minister  was  not  a  man  of  your  choice,  but  referred  to  international 
complications  that  might  arise  if  your  wish  were  not  carried  out.  In  this  context, 
he  specifically  named  the  Congo.  It  was  news  to  most  of  us  that  the  Congolese 
are  so  well  informed  about  foreign  affairs  as  to  take  interest  in  the  leaders’ 
election  in  U.P  All  this  was  painful  to  me  and  to  others  like  me  but  we  were 
helpless.  Kamala  Pati  and  others  suggested  that  Pantji  and  Lai  Bahadur  should 
speak  to  me  but  they  consistently  refrained  from  doing  so.  Pantji  was  putting 
up  with  me  but  it  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  ignore  me.  Still,  I 
tried  to  do  what  little  was  possible  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  possible  to 
stifle  all  expression  of  opinion,  but  I  prevented  any  over  opposition  to  Gupta’s 
election.  Mishandling  of  the  situation  continues  to  this  day.  The  depth  of  feeling 
evoked  by  those  events  was  clear  for  anyone  to  see:  it  is  not  every  day  that 
fifty  or  sixty  grown  up  and  educated  men  are  seen  sobbing  in  public  and  yet 
the  same  soulless  approach  is  going  on.  The  maxim  that  “every  man  has  his 
price  and  there  is  a  limit  to  every  one’s  resistance  ’  seems  to  be  acted  on  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  break  one  member  or  another  from  those  who 
were  not  in  favour  of  Gupta’s  election.  How  far  this  process  of  demoralisation 
is  good  for  the  Congress,  I  cannot  say. 

I  will  not  burden  this  letter  with  details  of  the  manner  in  which  unscrupulous 
use  is  being  made  of  the  machinery  of  the  P.C.C.  to  squeeze  out  undesirables. 
Others  can  give  such  details  in  greater  detail.  But  all  this  is  leading  to  extreme 
exasperation.  There  are  people,  many  of  them  young  members  of  the  Legislature, 
who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  forming  another  party,  there  are  some  who  speak 
of  crossing  the  floor  and  many  have  become  so  desperate  as  to  wish  to  resign 
their  seats.  Discredited  as  I  am,  I  am  trying  my  level  best  to  keep  such  men  in 
control,  although  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  redress  their  grievances. 

Your  effort  has  been  to  promote  unity.  Humble  people  like  myself  who 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  Congress  also  desire  this.  I 
cannot  say  how  Gupta’s  election  as  Chief  Minister  was  expected  to  subserve 
this.  But,  as  you  say,  this  is  past  history.  But,  surely,  he  is  also  expected  to 
make  at  least  a  show  of  unity,  the  more  so  as  he,  according  to  his  own  assertion, 
is  acting  on  your  instructions. 

The  administration  is  being  carried  on  in  a  way  which  is  meant  to  discredit 
the  old  Government  completely.  On  the  day  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  Guptaji 
addressed  the  Secretaries  to  Government.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  “our  beloved  Prime  Minister”  who  is 
distressed  at  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  U.P.  Administration  has  sunk,  to  set 
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things  right.  A  jail  delivery  of  Socialists,  who  had  defied  Congress  Policy, 
followed  immediately.  The  Home  Minister  Chaudhary  Charan  Singh  addressed 
students  and  condemned  the  previous  Government  for  ordering  firing  upon 
students.  I  believe  it  is  a  convention  followed  everywhere  that  the  orders  already 
passed  by  the  retiring  Government  are  respected.  This  convention  was  followed, 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States,  even  in  the  case  of  the  British  Government. 
In  this  case,  all  orders  passed,  and  grants  sanctioned,  by  us  have  been  held  up, 
subject  to  review  by  the  new  Ministers  and  some  have  already  been  cancelled. 
The  Chief  Minister  recently  delivered  a  speech  stating  that  the  old  Ministers 
had  exhausted  all  discretionary  grants.  This  was  a  definite  misstatement.  I 
myself  was  one  of  the  Ministers  who  had  some  money  at  his  disposal  to  be 
given  as  grants  at  his  discretion  and  I  certainly  did  not  exhaust  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  own  sense  of  propriety  tells  me  that  such  a  statement  should  not 
have  been  public,  even  if  it  had  been  factually  correct.  After  all  both  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  Governments  owe  allegiance  to  the  Congress. 

I  shall  not  give  more  instances.  Many  a  time  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
been  tempted  to  hit  back  but  we  have  refrained,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
atmosphere  of  unity  which  presumably  Shri  Gupta  is  creating.  But  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  the  patience  of  the  proverbial  worm. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  make  a  passing  reference. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  time  came  when  I  began  seriously  to  think  of  not  sticking  to 
the  letter  of  my  statement.  It  was  when  I  discovered  that  I  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  not  of  Congressmen  but  of  big  capital?  Do  you  know  the  part 
played  by  this  gentleman?  Ram  Ratan  Gupta  was  openly  moving  about,  flaunting 
his  money.  The  agents  of  Birla  and  Sahu  Jains  were  also  there.  I  have  no  proof 
about  others  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  after  my  resignation,  only  one 
industrialist  has  cared  to  write  to  me  and  he  is  an  Englishman,  West,  from 
Kanpur. 

Please  excuse  me  for  imposing  such  a  long  letter  on  you.  You  might  be 
able  to  find  time  to  read  it  in  the  plane  on  your  way  to  Delhi.  The  writing  of  it 
has,  in  any  case,  made  my  heart  lighter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sampumanand 
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58.  From  Subimal  Dutt72 

[Refer  to  item  259] 

Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  the  attached  telegram  from  our  Ambassador  in 
Morocco.  This  morning  the  UAR  Ambassador  saw  the  Secretary  General  and 
urged  on  him  the  importance  of  India's  participation  in  the  conference.  The 
Ambassador  gave  the  impression  that  President  Nasser  had  not  yet  decided  on 
any  definite  step  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  Stanleyville  Government  as 
the  Government  of  the  Congo. 

2.  Secretary  General  feels  that  India’s  presence  at  the  conference  would 
have  a  moderating  effect  on  the  views  held  by  the  African  participants.  President 
Nasser  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Foreign  Minister  Fawzi  who  is  not  given  to 
extreme  views.  If  the  Indian  representative  explains  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  lines  recently  indicated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Fawzi ’s  hands 
will  be  strengthened  and  thereby  the  UAR  and  Ghana  might  be  dissuaded  from 
taking  any  irrevocable  step  such  as  action  outside  the  U.N.  either  in  setting  up 
an  African  command  or  in  recognising  the  Gizenga  Government  in  Stanleyville 
as  the  Government  of  the  whole  of  Congo.  Since  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Defence  Minister  to  participate  in  the  conference,  Secretary 
General  thinks  that  either  he  or  one  of  the  Secretaries  might  take  part  in  the 
conference  if  only  to  explain  the  Government  of  India’s  views.  Such  an  official 
representative  would  function  as  a  personal  representative  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
although  he  would  not  be  so  designated. 

3.  My  own  feeling  is  that  while  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
persuade  the  UAR,  Ghana  and  other  proponents  of  extreme  views  not  to  take 
any  step  outside  the  U.N.,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  official  representative  would 
either  be  accepted  as  a  full  participant  in  the  conference  or  would  carry  the 
necessary  weight  at  a  conference  at  Heads  of  States  level.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  Prime  Minister’s  views  can  be  explained  more  forcibly  or  persuasively 
by  the  Secretary  General  at  Rabat  than  can  be  done  by  our  Ambassadors  at  the 
African  Capitals. 


72.  Note,  27  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  CON-2/6 1-AFR-II,  p.  3/Note. 
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59.  From  Y.D.  Gundevia73 

[Refer  to  item  206] 

The  Pakistan  High  Commissioner  called  on  me  yesterday  and,  among  other 
things,  raised  the  question  of  the  possible  exchange  of  territories  in  Punjab. 

2.  I  told  the  High  Commissioner  that  after  the  President’s  assent  had 
been  given  to  the  Bills  and  they  had  properly  become  law,  I  intend  writing  to 
the  Pakistan  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  matter.  The  High  Commissioner  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Financial  Commissioners  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  had  discussed 
this  question  quite  often  on  the  spot  and  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  on 
several  details  regarding  the  transfer,  but  the  dates,  he  realised,  had  yet  to  be 
decided  upon.  The  High  Commissioner  went  on  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  his 
raising  this  matter  with  me  was  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  whether 
Sardar  Swaran  Singh,  Minister  for  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel,  could  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  Punjab  on  the  occasion  of  these  transfers,  since  both  sides  had  agreed 
to  celebrate  this  with  some  functions,  both  in  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  The  High 
Commissioner  said  that  if  I  could  give  him  any  informal  indication  regarding 
the  possibility  of  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  accepting  the  invitation,  the  Pakistan 
Government  would  send  out  a  formal  invitation  to  the  Minister. 

3.  I  had  discussed  these  questions  with  the  Financial  Commissioner, 
Punjab,  the  previous  day,  and  we  are  working  out  16th,  17th  and  18th  January 
as  the  possible  dates  (as  against  10th  January,  earlier  envisaged  by  Punjab). 
The  Punjab  Government  and  Pakistan  officials  appear  to  have  planned  in  terms 
of  the  Chief  Minister,  the  Governor  and  Minister  Swaran  Singh  meeting  various 
people  from  Pakistan  on  the  border,  having  a  joint  lunch  at  Amritsar,  and  then 
the  whole  party  going  out  to  Lahore,  the  same  evening,  for  a  dinner  arranged 
by  Pakistan.  I  had  told  our  Financial  Commissioner  that  I  could  not  give  him 
any  answer  about  Minister  Swaran  Singh  going  for  the  occasion  without 
obtaining  orders  from  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject. 

4.  Now  that  the  suggestion  has  come  from  the  Pakistan  High 
Commissioner,  informally  in  the  first  instance,  PM’s  instructions  are  solicited 
whether  he  would  consider  it  appropriate  for  Minister  Swaran  Singh  to  go  for 
these  functions  to  Punjab,  on  the  dates  which  we  may  shortly  finalise.  When  I 
was  discussing  this  with  our  Financial  Commissioner,  my  first  reaction  was  to 
leave  everything  at  the  State  Government  level.  But  now  that  the  suggestion 
has  come  from  the  Pakistan  Government,  I  think  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
agree  to  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  participating  in  these  celebrations.  If  the  Prime 


73.  Note,  28  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  4(5)-Pak-in/60,  pp.  39-40/Note. 
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Minister  agrees,  I  shall  approach  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  myself  and  ask  him 
whether  the  dates  ground  about  the  16th- 17th  January  would  be  convenient  to 
him. 


60.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon74 

[Refer  to  item  75 ] 


Chandigarh, 
December  29,  1960 

Respected  Pandit  ji, 

It  has  been  noticed  that  a  lot  of  pro-Punjabi  Sub  a  propaganda  has  been  made  in 
Malaya  by  the  Sikhs  residing  there.  Resolutions  reiterating  the  demands  for  the 
formation  of  Punjabi  Suba  were  passed  by  the  various  Singh  Sabhas  function 
in  that  country.  Besides,  funds  amounting  to  the  tune  of  about  Rs. 47,000/- 
were  collected  and  sent  to  the  S.A.  Dal  through  drafts  and  persons  visiting 
India  for  promoting  the  Akali  Agitation.  Literature  in  the  form  of  posters  and 
pamphlets  was  also  sent  to  Punjab  justifying  the  Akali  demand  and  instigating 
the  Sikhs  to  help  the  Akali  Dal  in  their  fight  for  the  cause  of  Punjabi  Suba. 

2.  In  view  of  the  above  activities  of  the  Sikhs  living  in  that  country  it 
would  be  helpful  if  advance  information  is  given  to  us  of  all  such  persons 
visiting  Punjab  so  that  their  activities  during  their  stay  here  may  be  watched. 

3 .  I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  suitable  instructions  are  issued  to  the  External 
Affairs  Department  in  this  behalf. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh  [Kairon] 


61.  From  Subimal  Dutt75 

[Refer  to  item  96] 

The  file  below  deals  with  the  substitution  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Paris  over  cases  in  Pondicherry  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian  courts.  Prime 
Minister  may  kindly  see  the  notes  at  pages  6,  9,  and  74  to  76.  We  asked  the 


74.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  1114  (1)-S.D./61,  p.  1/corr 

75.  Note,  29  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  31(2)-Ewr  (w)/59-G.P.  Vol.  I. 
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Chief  Commissioner,76  Pondicherry,  to  discuss  our  proposals  with  the 
Councillors.  The  Chief  Commissioner  now  reports  in  his  letter  (S.No.42)  that 
the  Councillors  are  of  the  view  that  appeals  from  Pondicherry  should  be  taken 
up  directly  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  by  the  High  Court  of  Madras  as 
suggested  by  us.  The  Law  Ministry  is  opposed  to  the  vesting  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  first  instance  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this 
view.  For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Home  Minister,  we  propose  to  invest  the 
Madras  High  Court,  in  preference  to  the  High  Court  in  Mysore,  with  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  Pondicherry.  If  we  do  so,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  agitation 
and  discontent  in  Pondicherry.  I  suggest,  however,  that  we  face  this.  The 
other  points  such,  for  example,  as  permission  to  Pondicherry  lawyers  to  appear 
before  the  appellate  court,  are  relatively  unimportant  and  can  be  dealt  with 
separately. 


62.  From  Subimal  Dutt77 

[Refer  to  item  127] 

Prime  Minister  may  kindly  see  the  letter  below  from  Shri  Yunus.  There  would 
be  nothing  inappropriate  in  his  associating  the  Indian  Embassy  with  a  request 
to  Spanish  Government  to  maintain  a  cemetery.  It  would  be  somewhat  unusual, 
however,  for  the  representative  of  India  to  join  in  a  request  to  a  foreign 
Government  for  the  construction  of  a  mosque.  On  the  other  hand,  his  refusal 
to  do  so  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  representatives  of  the  Muslim  countries 
in  Spain.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Government  of  India  cannot  make  any 
contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a  mosque.  My  advice,  therefore,  would 
be  for  Shri  Yunus  to  associate  himself  with  the  representative  of  the  Spanish 
Government  after  he  has  informally  made  it  clear  to  his  colleagues  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  contribution  towards  the 
building  of  a  mosque.  If  any  private  donations  are  forthcoming  in  India,  we 
shall,  of  course,  pass  them  on,  although  in  respect  of  this  also  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  about  foreign  exchange. 


76 .  Ram  Sharan  Singh. 

77.  Note,  29  December  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  17(4)  Eur/61,  p.l/Note. 
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AICC 

All  India  Congress  Committee 

AICU 

All  India  Cooperative  Union 

AIR 

All  India  Radio 

AMU 

Aligarh  Muslim  University 

AP 

Andhra  Pradesh 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

BBC 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Bombay  City 

Mumbai 

Bombay  State 

Maharashtra 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Ceylon 

Sri  Lanka 

Chou  En-lai 

Zhou  Enlai 

CID 

Criminal  Investigation  Department 

CPI 

Communist  Party  of  India 

CPP 

Congress  Party  in  Parliament 

CS 

Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA 

CSIR 

Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 

Dacca 

Dhaka 

DCC 

District  Congress  Committee 

DQ  CSIR 

Director  General,  Council  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research 

DO 

Demi  Official 

East  Germany 

German  Democratic  Republic 

East  Pakistan 

Bangladesh 

FRG 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

FS 

Foreign  Secretary 
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Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GDR 

German  Democratic  Republic 

GNP 

Ganatantra  Parishad 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

HE 

His  Excellency 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

IBRD 

International  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

ICCW 

Indian  Council  for  Child  Welfare 

IFAS 

Indian  Frontier  Administrative  Service 

IFS 

Indian  Foreign  Service 

ILO 

International  Labour  Organization 

INC 

Indian  National  Congress 

1ST 

Indian  Standard  Time 

Lanka 

Sri  Lanka 

Lok  Sabha  Debates 

Lok  Sabha  Debates.  Second  Series,  various  volumes 
(New  Delhi:  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat) 

Madras  City 

Chennai 

Madras  State 

Tamil  Nadu 

Mao  Tse-tung 

Mao  Zedong 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

MIT 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

MJP 

Mahagujarat  Janata  Parishad 

MLA/MLAs 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly /Members  of 
Legislative  Assembly 

MLC 

Member  of  Legislative  Council 

MP/MPs 

Member  of  Parliament/  Members  of  Parliament 

MPCC 

Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Mysore  State 

Karnataka 

NAI 

National  Archives  of  India 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NEFA 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

NHTA 

Naga  Hills  Tuensang  Area 
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NMML 

NPC 

ONUC 

Orissa 

PA 

PCC 

Peking 

PIB 

PM/PMO 

PMS 

PO 

Pondicherry 

Poona 

PPS 

PSP 

PTI 

Rajya  Sabha  Debates 


Rangoon 

RSP 

SA  DAL 

SDO 

SEATO 

SG 

Simla 

SR&CA 

ST 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

TCM 

UAR 

UGC 

IK 


Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
Naga  People’s  Convention 

Operation/Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  au  Congo/ 
United  Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo  (1960-64) 

Odisha 

Personal  Assistant 

Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Beijing 

Press  Information  Bureau 

Prime  Minister/  Prime  Minister’s  Office 

Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat 

Political  Officer 

Puducherry 

Pune 

Principal  Private  Secretary 
Praja  Socialist  Party 
Press  Trust  of  India 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Rajya  Sabha.  Official  Report, 
various  volumes  and  years.  (New  Delhi:  Rajya  Sabha 
Secretariat) 

Yangon 

Revolutionary  Socialist  Party 

Shiromani  Akali  Dal 

Sub  Divisional  Officer 

South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Secretary  General,  MEA 

Shimla 

Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs  (Ministry  of) 
Scheduled  Tribes 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru/First  Series 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Afe/irw/Second  Series 

Technical  Cooperation  Mission 

United  Arab  Republic 

University  Grants  Commission 

United  Kingdom 
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UN/UNO 

UNCIP 

UNESCO 

UNGA 

UNOC 

UNSC 

UP 

UPSC 

US/USA 

USSR 

West  Germany 
White  Paper 

WHO 


United  Nations/  United  Nations  Organization 
United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 

United  Nations  General  Assembly 
United  Nations  Operations  in  Congo 
United  Nations  Security  Council 
Uttar  Pradesh 

Union  Public  Service  Commission 
United  States/United  States  of  America 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  Exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  India  and  China  (various  volumes) 

World  Health  Organization 
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Abdoulaye  Fofana,  619 
Abor,  714 

Acquired  Territories  (Merger)  Bill 
(1960),  113,  407-412,  417,  420- 
423, 429, 433, 438-440, 445-449, 
451-452, 459, 461-462, 466, 482- 
483, 489, 499,  502-503, 515-516, 
685 

Adamson,  Joy,  686 
Addis  Ababa,  117 

Adenauer,  Konrad,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
570),  623-627 

Administration  of  Evacuee  Property 
(Amendment)  Act  of  1954,  292- 
293 

Advertisers’ Association  in  India,  146 
Africa  ,  21,  41,  76,  87,  94,  101,  121, 
134, 389, 398, 598, 606-611, 621, 
630, 632, 636, 641-642, 644, 646, 
657,  663,  707,  709,  767 
Africa,  East,  379 
Africa,  South-West,  208 
Africa,  South-West,  210 
Afro- Asian  Convention  on  Tibet  (8- 
11  April  1960,  New  Delhi),  558 
Afro- Asian  Council,  559 
Afro- Asian  Solidarity,  767 
Agartala,  762,  765 
Agarwal,  Babulal,  343-344 
Ahmad  Hassan  El-Feki,  588,  635, 
767-768,  775 

Ahmad,  Fakhruddin,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 


262),  198 

Ahmed,  Aziz,  (SWJN/SS/23/p.  343), 
763 

Ahmed,  Mafida,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
347),  197,  200-201,  204,  551, 
556,  588 
Ahmedabad,  174 

AICC,  120,  137-138,  170,  303,  768; 
Raipur  session  of,  129,  136,  180- 
181,  252 
Air  India,  722 

Aiyar,  C.P.  Ramaswamy,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p. 113), 148 

Aiyar,  N.  Chandrasekhara,  (SWJN/ 
SS/14  Pt.  II/p.574),  471,  491 
Akali  agitation,  100,  232,  679,  777 
Akalis,  84-85, 102, 232, 246, 251, 680 
Akhaura,  765 
Aksai  Chin,  549 

Algeria,  119, 121, 134,329,389,398, 
620,  636,  643-644,  687,  743; 
French  army  in,  643;  referendum 
in,  620 

All,  Liaquat,  (SWJN/FS/10/p.356),757 
All,  Sabri,  (SWJN/SS/34/p.327),  747 
Aligarh  Muslim  University,  332, 337 
Aligarh,  249,  250,  333,  338,  343 
All  India  Bengali  Literary  Conference, 
71 

All  India  Congress  Youth  Convention, 
Jaipur  (Fourth),  361 
All  India  Convention  of  Scheduled 
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Castes  and  Tribes  Legislators, 
297-298 

All  India  Convention  on  Berubari, 
Delhi,  441 

All  India  Cooperative  Union,  386-387, 
761-762 

All  India  Council  of  Sports,  377 
All  India  Institute  of  Local  Self- 
Government,  Bombay,  170 
Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute,  Nairn, 
UP,  7,  26,  369 

Allahabad  District  Congress 
Committee,  57,  67 

Allahabad  District,  3,  7,  23,  27,  43, 
57,  60 

Allahabad  University,  250,  296,  752 
Allahabad,  1-4,  9-10,  23-24,  29,  43- 
45,  47,  57-58,  250-251,  254-255, 
357, 360-361, 369, 573, 621, 684- 
685,  690-693,  695,  772 
Alva,  Joachim,  (SWJN/SS/16pt  II/p. 

587),  207,  571-572,  585 
Amarpur,  Tripura,  433 
American  Emergency  Committee  for 
Tibetan  Refugees,  565 
American  military  mission,  Laos,  105 
Amrit ,  267 

Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  446 
Amritsar,  77,  95,  765,  776 
Amtus  Salam,  Bibi,  (SWJN/SS/6/ 
p.107),  212,  223,  231,  680 
Anand,  Mulk  Raj,  (SWJN/FS/7/p. 
430),  682 

Anangpur  (Mewat,  Punjab),  Village 
Cooperative  Conference  of,  145, 
387 

Andhra  Pradesh,  20,  40,  58,  68,  82- 
83,  99,  219,  228,  298-299,  302- 
303,  313,  352,  354,  381,  393, 
401,  423;  Government  of,  279, 


356;  Legislative  Assembly  of,  3 12 
Aney,  M.S.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  12),  441- 
442 

Angamis,  188,  212 
Angola,  266 

Animal  Farm  (George  Orwell),  156- 
157 

Ankara,  571-572 

Ansari,  Abdul  Qayyum,  (SWJN/SS/ 
15pt  II/p.  125),  386,  404,  761 
Ansari,  Faridul  Haq,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.347),  271,  274,  525,  550,  586- 
587 

Arab  League,  634 
Argada,  739 

Armed  Forces  Flag  Day,  279 
Army  Medical  Corps,  689 
Arnold,  Edwin,  678 
Arya,  Kumbha  Ram,  (SWJN/SS/36/ 
p.  275),  717 

Ary anayakam,  Asha  Devi,  (SWJN/SS/ 

20/p.  11 6),  186 

Asansol,  763 

Asia  Publishing  House,  705 
Asia,  76, 94,  134, 389,  398,  606,  608, 
611,  621,  630,  663,  707,  709 
Asia,  South  East,  287,  383 
Assam  Hill  people,  680 
Assam  Official  Language  Bill,  714 
Assam  Rifle  Battalions,  732 
Assam  Taxation  (on  Goods  Carried  by 
Roads  and  Inland  Waterways) 
Act,  1954,  187 

Assam,  17,  37,  55,  66,  122,  169,  173, 
185-186,  189-191,  198,  207, 
423, 426, 437-438, 444, 457, 462, 
466,  469,  471,  475,  478,  482, 
484-491,  496,  499-501,  503-504, 
507,  680,  713,  764-765; 

Government  of,  199,  209,  366, 
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449, 461;  Legislature  of,  445-446, 
449,  Legislative  Assembly  of,  185, 
713 

Assam-East  Pakistan  border,  199 
Assar,  P.R.,  291,  545 
Association  of  Indian  Property 
Owners,  258 
Asthana,  N.P,  360 
Astor,  David,  (SWJN/SS/44/p.  307), 
211 

Atal,  Jai  Kumar,  (SWJN/SS/26/p. 
464),  571 

Atomic  Energy  Establishment, 
Trombay,  366 

Australia,  151,  746;  Government  of, 
565 

Ayyangar,  M.  Ananthasayanam, 
(SWJN/SS/5/p.  81),  113,  192, 
198, 202-204, 207-208, 275, 306, 
308-310,  406,  408-409,  411-414, 
423, 425, 433-434, 440, 446-450, 
452, 466, 480,  520-522,  526-530, 
535,  542-543,  545-548,  552-554, 
556,  563,  568-571,  595-596,  598 
Ayyangar,  N.  Gopalaswami,  (SWJN/ 
FS/15/p.  248),  467,  494,  505 
Azad,  Abul  Kalam,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 
353),  292,  337,  342 

Bagge  Commission,  454,  485;  and 
Bagge  Award,  469,  470,  485, 
490,  492 

Bagge,  Algot  F.J.,  (SWJN/SS/14  pt. 
ll/p.  573),  424,  454,  468-470, 
485,  503,  506 
Baghdad,  572 

Baig,  Tara  Ali,  (SWJN/SS/48/p.368), 
384-386,  740-741 

Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammad, 
(SWJN/FS/9/p.440),  174-180, 


280 

Bandaranaike,  Sirimavo,  (SWJN/SS/ 
61/p.  635),  68-69,  88,  251,  255, 
369,  573,  576,  578,  684,  690-691 
Bandel,  763 
Banerjee,  721 

Banerjee,  S.M.,  (SWJN/SS/47/p.355), 
412-413,  520,  588 

Banerjee,  Surendranath,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.241),  74,  93 
Bangalore,  171 
Bangkok,  645 

Bangla,  see  Bengali  language,  79 
Banthra  Research  Station,  Lucknow, 
383 

Baradevi,  Suniti,  199 
Barahoti,  UP,  536-539 
Baramula  Convent,  757 
Barfiwala,  C.D.,  170 
Barua,  Hem,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.67), 
198-200,  202-203,  208,  259, 
415, 521,  527, 534, 539-541, 548, 
551, 553-554, 556,  558, 560,  571, 
582,  590 

Basavapunnaiah,  M.,  623 
Bastar,  116;  Maharaja  Pravin  Chandra 
Bhanjdeo  of,  116 

Basu,  Jyoti,  (SWJN/SS/19/p.l68), 
429 

Basumatari,  D.,  201 
BBC,  524 

Belgian  Constitution,  616 
Belgium,  593, 595, 599, 602, 639, 641, 
658, 663, 681, 746;  Army  of,  609, 
702;  Belgian  authorities,  108; 
Government  of,  602,  611,  638, 
641,  659-660 

Ben  Gurion,  David,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 
554),  769 

Benedictov,  I.A.,  (SWJN/SS/49/p. 
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425),  631 

Bengal  Government  (British  times), 
436 

Bengali  language,  78,  96,  97,  221, 
230,  482 

Berlin,  625,  627,  673,  683,  713 
Bernal,  J.D.,  (SWJN/SS/51/p.  576), 
686 

Berubari,  113, 120, 167-169,406-408, 
412, 414, 416-417, 424-425, 428, 
430, 432, 437-442, 458, 461, 463, 
466, 468-469, 474, 478-479, 481, 
483, 487, 490-492, 494, 496, 498- 
499, 501, 503, 506, 509-510, 512, 
515, 517-519, 685,  720-721,  745; 
Union  No.  12  of,  407,  418-419, 
425-429, 431, 443, 462-464, 478, 
480-481,  490-491,  493,  495, 
509,  680 

Bhabha,  Homi  J.,  (SWJN/FS/13/p. 

536),  319,  368-369 
Bhadkamkar,  A.B.,  273 
Bhagwan  Sahay,  (SWJN/SS/28/ 
p.264),  694 

Bhairabnagar,  see  Bhairabpur 
Bhairabpur  (Silchar),  199,  440,  520 
Bhakra,  167 

Bhakra-Nangal,  77,  217,  227 
Bhakt  Darshan,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 

577),  378,  531-533,  536-537 
Bhaluckung,  NEFA,  566 
Bhandari,  R.,  273-274 
Bharadwaj,  K.S.,  147 
Bharat  Sevak  Samaj,  384 
Bhargava,  Bhagwat  Narain,  263-265 
Bhargava,  M.R,  671-672 
Bhattacharya,  C.K.,  (SWJN/SS/19/p. 

611),  464,  466-468,  473 
Bhave,  Vinoba,  (SWJN/SS/5/p.74), 
167,  206-207 


Bhavnagar,  71, 90, 126, 135, 255-256, 
573, 620, 690, 769, 772;  Maharaja 
Krishna  Kumarsinhji  Bhavsinhji 
of,  135 
Bhilai,  77, 95 
Bholaganj,  478,  500 
Bhopal,  147,  180-181,  294;  Nawab 
Hamidullah  Khan  of,  (SWJN/SS/ 
1/p. 585),  294,  Junior  Dowager 
Begum  of,  294-295,  Senior 
Dowager  Begum  of,  294-295 
Bhutan,  423,  477,  493,  565; 

Government  of,  748 
Bidari,  R.B.,  182 

Bihar  Institute  of  Hydraulics  and  Allied 
Research  (Patna),  739 
Bihar  PWD,  739 

Bihar  Sarvodaya  Mandal,  269-270, 
725 

Bihar,  55,  65-66,  173,  423,  445; 

Government  of,  261,  739 
Bikaner,  Maharaja  of,  71 8 
Birds  in  my  Indian  Garden  (Malcolm 
Macdonald),  688 

Birla,  G.D.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.l35),  774 
Bisht,  J.B.S.,  531 
Blitz ,  563 

Bokaro,  316-317,  738-740;  Bokaro 
coal  field,  739 
Bolaganj,  491 
Bolpur,  745 

Bombay  City,  52,  63,  71,  78-79,  90, 
99,  135,  170,  247,  255,  353-354, 
357,  362,  368,  389,  395,  398, 
573,  620-621,  667,  757-758,  769 
Bombay  Congress,  769 
Bombay  Corporation,  79,  96 
Bombay  State,  55,  66,  80,  97,  390, 
399,  445,  486,  755 
Bomdila,  712 
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Bonn  Airport,  623 
Bonn,  679,  683,  713 
Born  Free  (Joy  Adamson),  686,  694 
Born  Free:  A  Lioness  of  Two  Worlds 
(Adamson,  Joy),  686 
Borooah,  P.C.,  197, 201, 205, 207, 561 
Bose,  A.N.,  265 

Bose,  Anita,  (SWJN/SS/40/p.  742), 
260,  684,  745 
Bose,  S.M.,  418,  489 
Bose,  Subhas,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  46), 
257,  684 

Bose,  Suresh,  (SWJN/SS/32/p.  584), 
257 

Boun  Oum,  579,  581 
Bowers,  Ursula,  193 
Bowles,  Chester,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.  II/ 
p.  716),  112,  580,  749,  750-751 
Brahm  Perkash,  Choudhry,  (SWJN/ 
SS/17/p.  90),  69,  89 
Brahmaputra  Valley,  199 
Brazil,  148-149 

Brecher,  Michael,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 
512),  528-529 

Brentano,  Heinrich  von,  624-626 
Britain,  see  UK 
British  Crown,  112 
British  Government,  65,  98 
British  Labour  Party,  159 
British  Nationality  Act,  1948, 192 
British  Parliament,  477;  House  of 
Commons,  111;  House  of  Lords, 
151 

British  Press,  124 

British  rule  (in  India),  127,  211,  228, 
397 

Brockway,  Fenner,  (SWJN/FS/2/ 
p.279),  678 

Brohi,  A.K.,  120,  415,  437-440,  479, 
498-499,  517,  519,  718,  776 


Buddha,  Gautama,  577-578 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  (SWJN/SS/45/ 
p.708),  594-595 
Burdwan,  763 

Burma,  156,  188,  201,  210,  574,  743; 
Government  of,  574;  Burmese 
authorities,  191 
Burung  river,  418 

Cabinet,  190, 261-262, 271, 295, 310- 
312,  363,  470,  494,  505,  511, 
568,  715,  717,  764-765,  770; 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of, 
203,  271,  437,  470,  473,  494 
Cachar  Congress,  713 
Cachar,  185,  714 
Cairo,  588;  Cairo  airport,  587 
Calcutta  High  Court,  461,  496 
Calcutta,  1 86, 260, 262, 311,353-354, 
357,  389,  395,  398,  443,  446, 
456, 472, 481-482, 488, 502, 564, 
742,  765,  770 
Cambodia,  646,  655,  750 
Cambridge  University,  164 
Cambridge,  323,  681 
Canada,  Government  of,  105,  584- 
585,  655 

Canada-India  Reactor,  368-369 
Canal  Water  treaty,  see  Indus  Waters 
Treaty 

Cariappa,  K.M.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.376), 
570 

Catholic  Relief  Services  in  India,  565 
Census  (1951),  443-444 
Central  Africa,  600 
Central  African  Federation,  667 
Central  Board  of  Revenue,  765 
Central  Fuel  Research  Institute,  739 
Central  Jail,  Tihar,  Delhi,  86 
Central  Social  Welfare  Board,  741 
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Central  Water  &  Power  Commission, 
739 

Ceylon  Coastal  Patrol,  575 
Ceylon,  69,  88,  307,  575-577,  663, 
743;  Government  of,  575;  House 
of  Representatives  of,  575 
Chail,  44 

Chak  Ladheke,  500 
Chakravarty,  L.N.,  204 
Chaliha,  B.P,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  369), 
182,  184-185,  187,  198,713-714 
Chamoli  (Uttarakhand  Division  of 
UP),  536 

Chanda,  Anil  K.,  (SWJN/FS/6/p. 
230),  186,  415-416,  439,  443- 
444,  720 

Chandemagore  Merger  Act,  1954,418 
Chandemagore,  477 
Chandigarh,  389,  391,  398,  400 
Chandoba,  267 
Chandra,  Satish,  139 
Chandrapura,  739 
Chatramay  Jagat ,  267 
Chatterjee,  N.C.,  (SWJN/SS/06/p. 
51),  418 

Chattopadhyaya,  Harindranath, 
(SWJN/SS/38/p.  801),  675,  705 
Chaudhary,  Ramnarayan,  (SWJN/SS/ 
44/p.  144),  145,  395-396,  403- 
404 

Chaudhuri,  Nabakrushna,  (SWJN/FS/ 
6/p. 44),  186 

Chaudhuri,  Tridib  Kumar,  406-409, 
411,  425,  449,  464,  477 
Chavan,  Y.B.,  (SWJN/SS/43/p.78), 
170,  312-313,  715 
Chenmah,  726-727 
Chettiar,  T.S.  Avinashilingam,  (SWJN/ 
SS/28/p.410),  191,  501 
Chhaya ,  267 


Chiklode,  294-295 

Child  Welfare,  Coordination 
Committee  on,  384 
Children’s  Film  Society  of  India,  359 
China  Reconstructs,  530 
China,  124,  158,  163,  202,  209,  211, 
509,  523-524,  526, 534-537,  541, 
544,  546-547,  549-551,  560, 568, 
624,  667-669,  670-671,  731, 
750-751;  Government  of,  524- 
525,  532-534,  541,  545-546,  549, 
551-552, 554, 647, 669-670,  731; 
Foreign  Bureau  of,  553 
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[Reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary 
Question ,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961.  Insets  follow] 


II 


[Inset  A,  from  map  in  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961] 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  \/ / / A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  r:  -  = 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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Some  vignettes  from  this  volume: 

Kairon  reassured  Nehru  that  Masterji 
(Tara  Singh)  “is  kept  cozy  and  warm,  and, 
for  the  present,  coal-fire  is  provided.”  He 
then  supplied  the  details  of  his  daily  diet: 


Atta 

8 

Chhattaks 

Dal 

IV2 

Desi  Ghee 

1 

55 

Sugar 

1 

Brookbond  Tea 

1/8 

lb. 

Milk 

1 

Seer 

Potatoes 

2 

Chhattaks 

S arson  oil 

V2 

Seasonal  green 

Vegetables 

12 

55 

Medical  diet 

Eggs 

2  daily 

Grapes 

% 

Seer  (daily) 

MurabbaHarar 

worth  Re.  1/- 

per  month 

Isabgol 

worth  Rs.  2/8/- 

per  month 
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